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BEFOBT  OF  SECBETABT. 

Prof.  Theobau)  Smith,  President  Section  /, 

Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  XII  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  congress,  we  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  section  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  held  at  Washington,  September  23  to  ^8, 
1912,  together  with  such  manuscripts  of  the  papers  read  as  have  been 
delivered  into  our  hands  as  secretaries  pro  tempore,  Dr.  Philip  Han- 
son Hiss  being  unavoidably  absent. 

Monday,  September  23 — 3  p.  m. 

• 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Prof.  Theo- 
bald Smith,  who  announced  the  following  honorary  presidents  of 
Section  I: 

Prof.  Friedrich  Loeffler,  of  Greifswald,  Germany;  Prof.  Auonasr 
Gaertner,  of  Jena,  Grermany ;  Prof.  George  Nuttaix,  of  Cambridge, 
England;  Prof.  AnoiiP  Dieudonne,  of  Munich,  Germany;  Begie- 
rungsrat  Dr.  A.  Weber,  of  Berlin,  Germany;  Prof.  Aluked  Pbttbrs- 
soN,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Prof.  E[arl  Landsteiner,  of  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Harris,  nominated  by  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  was  made  tem- 
porary secretary. 

Papers  were  presented  in  the  symposium  on  filterable  viruses  as 
follows : 

Some  Experiments  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Virus  of  Babies, 
by  Drs.  Daniel  Warren  Poor  and  Edna  Steinhardt,  Department 
of  Health,  New  York  City. 

Natural  and  Induced  Immunity  to  Typhus  Fever,  by  Drs. 
Goldberger  and  Anderson,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Observations  on  a  Chicken  Sarcoma  and  its  Filterable  Cause, 
Drs.  Rous  and  Murphy. 

Tuesday,  September  24 — 9.30  a.  m. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Prof. 
Theobald  Smith,  who  presided  throughout  the  morning. 
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The  following  members  of  the  congress  took  part  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  C.  Wellman  (New  Orleans,  La.),  Dr.  lilnnan  (York  City), 
Dr.  Karl  Landsteiner  (Austria). 

Wednesday,  Seftbmber  25—9.30  a.  m. 

The  fourth  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Prof. 
Theobald  Smith. 

Papers  were  presented  upon  the  topic  of  paratyphoid  and  para- 
typhoidlike bacilli  with  esi>ecial  reference  to  their  dissemination  in 
nature  and  their  relation  to  man  and  animals  as  follows : 

A  Report  of  Work  Done  at  the  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt, 
by  Begierungsrat  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Weber,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Studies  on  Typhoid  and  Paratyphoid  Organisms  at  the  Lister 
Institute.  Dr.  J.  Henderson  Smith,  Lister  Institute,  London^ 
England. 

Paratyphoid  and  Allied  Bacilli,  including  the  Bacteriology  of 
Animal  Foods,  by  M.  le  Dr.  Sacquep^,  Prf.  au  Val-de  GrftcS, 
Paris,  France. 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Gartner  Group  Isolated  from  the 
Tissues  of  Laboratory  Animals,  by  Dr.  John  C.  Torrey,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 

A  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Market  Milk,  by  Dr.  P.  G. 
Heineman,  University  of  Chicago,  was  read  by  title,  its  author 
being  absent. 
The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Park  (New  York  City),  Dr.  W.  Fomet  (Berlin), 
Dr.  E.  Libman  (New  York  City),  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  (New 
York  City),  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  (Baltimore,  Md.). 

The  recommendation  for  an  international  commission  to  prepare  a 
standard  of  procedure  for  determining  B.  Coli,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Weber,  was  then  considered  by  the  section. 

Prof.  William  H.  Welch  moved  that  a  committee  be  established, 
with  Dr.  Weber  as  chairman,  and  that  members  be  added  as  the 
commission  desired.  This  motion,  while  not  acted  upon  at  this 
time,  was  assented  to  by  the  leading  members  of  the  section,  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Permanent  International  Commission. 
The  following  additional  papers  were  then  read : 

La  Tuberculosis  Experimental  en  las  Grandes  Alturas,  by  Dr. 
Nestor  Morales. 
Milzbrand  und  Salvarsan,  Dr.  Geo.  Becker,  Plauen,  Germany. 

Thubsday,  Septembeb  26—9.15  a.  m. 

The  section  joined  with  Section  V  in  a  symposium  on  poliomyelitis, 
etiology,  and  mode  of  transmission. 
Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  president  of  Section  V,  presided. 
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The  following  papers  were  presented: 

Epidemic  Poliomyelitis  in  Norway,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Francis 
Harbitz,  Koneglige  Frederiks  Universitet,  Christiania,  If orw^ay. 
Sanitary  Measures  against  Poliomyelitis,  by  Privat-Docent  Dr. 
Karl  Landsteiner,  k.  k.  Universitat,  Vienna,  Austria,  and  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New 
York  aty. 

The  Etiology  of  Poliomyelitis  and  Prophylactic  Measures,  by 
M.  Neustaedter,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  neurology,  New 
York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York  City. 

Ueber  die  Verbreitungsweise  der  epidemischen  Kinderlahmung 
und  die  Verhiitung  ihrer  Verbreitung,  by  Prof.  Alfred  Petters- 
son,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Die  histologischen  Veranderungen  im  Riickenmarke  des  Affen 
bei  experimenteller  Poliomyelitis,  by  Prof.  Alfred  Pettersson, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Einige  epidemiologische  Beobachtungen  bei  der  Kinder- 
lahmungsepidemie  in  Schweden,  1911-1912.  Kurzes  Resume,  by 
Prof.  Alfred  Pettersson,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis,  as  observed  in  Massachusetts,  1907- 
1911,  by  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Health,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Preliminary  Announcement  of  Observations  on  the  Role  of 
Stomoxys  Calcitrans  in  the  Spread  of  Anterior  Poliomyelitis, 
by  Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion : 
Prof.  Geo.  Nuttall  (Cambridge,  England),  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Loeffler  (Germany),  Dr.  Karl  Landsteiner  (Vienna,  Austria),  Prof. 
A.  Pettersson  (Stockholm,  Sweden),  Prof.  W.  S.  Thayer  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.),  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau 
(Boston,  Mass.),  Dr.  Frankl-Hochwart  (Vienna,  Austria). 

Thursday,  September  26—2.16  p.  m. 

The  fifth  session  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Stiles. 
The  following  papers  were  read : 

The  Relation  of  Parasitic  Amaebae  to  Disease,  by  Capt. 
Charles  F.  Craig,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Identification  of  the  Pathogenic  Entameba  of  Panama, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Darling,  Ancon  Hospital,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 
Nomenclature  of  CJenera  and  Species  of  Amebae,  by  Howard 
Crawley,  zoological  division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Present  Status  of  Knowledge  of  Structure  of  Nucleus  of  all 
Known  Parasitic  Amebae,  by  Dr.  M.  J.  S.  von  Prowazek,  See- 
mannskrankenhaus  und  Institut  fiir  Schiflfs-  und  Tropenkrank- 
heiten,  Hamburg,  Grermany,  was  read  by  title,  its  author  being 
absent. 

«  Compendium  of  all  Amebae,  Arranged  According  to  their 
Hosts,  Eegardless  of  the  Zoological  Status  of  the  Species  of 
Amebae,  by  Albert  Hassall,  assistant  zoologist,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bibliography  of  Parasitic  Amebae,  by  Albert  HassaU,  assist- 
ant zoologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Present  Status  of  Zoological  Classification  of  the  Parasitic 
Amebae  (Grenera  and  Species) ;  also  Present  Status  of  Technique 
in  Studying  Amebae  (Free  and  Parasitic),  by  Prof.  Gary  N. 
Calkins,  New  York  City,  were  read  by  title,  their  author  being 
absent 
The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  C.  Wellman  (New  Orleans,  La.),  Dr.  Charles  F.  Craig  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Darling  (Ancon,  Canal  Zone). 

FiUDAy,  September  27 — ^9.30  a.  m. 

The  sixth  session  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 
Papers   were  presented  in   the   symposium   on   anaphylaxis,   as 
follows : 

The  Belation  of  Anaphylaxis  to  the  Infectious  Diseases,  by 
Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Studies  on  the  Locus  of  Antibody  Formation  in  the  Animal 
Body,  by  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Gray,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Pneumococcus  and  Anaphylaxis,  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Bosenow, 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago,  111. 

Transfer  of  Immunity  through  Colostrum,  by  Dr.  L.  W. 
Famulener,  Besearch  Laboratory,  Department  of  Health,  New 
York  City. 

Anaphylactic  Beaction  in  Pellagra  Patients  by  the  Inoculation 
of  Watery  Extract  of  Spoiled  Maize,  by  Mr.  Guido  Volpino. 

Zur  Frage  der  Paratyphus-Erkrankungen,  von  Dr.  S.  von 
Unterberger,  St.  Petersburg. 

Phenomena  of  Anaphylaxis  in  Pellagra  Patients  Inoculated 

with  a  Watery  Extract  of  Spoiled  Maize,  by  Prof.  L.  Pagliani, 

Turin,  Italy. 

The  foUowing  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion: 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Park  (New  York  City),  Prof.  Frederick  P.  Gay 

(Berkeley,  Cal.),  Dr.  A.  D.  Hirschfelder  (Baltimore,  Md.). 
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The  president,  Prof.  Theobald  Smith,  declared  the  section  ad- 
journed, since  the  further  proceedings  of  the  section  would  be  merged 
with  those  of  Section  VUJL. 

FfimAY,  Sbptbmbeb  27 — 2  p.  m. 

A  joint  session  of  Sections  I  and  YIII.  The  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Beyer,  the  president  of  Section  VUJL. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  on  the  general  subject  of 
hookworm  and  hookworm  diseases: 

Biologie  de  I'Ankylostoma  Duodenale  Dubini,  par  les  Drs*  M. 
Breton  et  L.  Bruyant  (Institut  Pasteur  de  Lille). 

Number  of  Treatments  and  Number  of  Full  Doses  of  Thymol 
Administered  in  61  Hospital  and  22  Home-cured  Cases  of  Hook- 
worm Infections,  by  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  professor  of 
zoology,  and  George  F.  Leonard,  first  assistant.  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  Females  in  the  American  Hookworm 
(Necator  americanus),  Based  on  18,080  Hookworms  from  102 
Cases,  by  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  professor  of  zoology,  and 
W.  L.  Altman,  assistant.  Hygienic  Laboratory,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Der  Lifektionsweg  bei  Strongyloides  imd  Ankylostomum, 
von  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Fiillebom,  Hamburg. 

Das  Oleum  chenopodii  anthelmintici  gegen  Ankylostomiasis 

im  Vergleich  zu  anderen  Wurmmitteln,  von  Dr.  W.  Schuffner 

und  Dr.  H.  Vervoort,  Leipzig-Borsdorf. 

Uncinariasi  od  Anchilostomiasi,  by  Prof.  E.  Perroncito,  Turin. 

Control  and  Eradication  of  Hookwork  Disease,  by  Maj.  Baily 

K.  Ashford,  United  States  Army. 

Distribution  of  the  Hookworm  Disease,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bankin, 
Raleigh,  and  Dr.  Hiram  Byrd,  Jacksonville. 

Methods  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Ferrell,  Raleigh. 

A  Study  of  the  Hemoglobin  in  its  Relation  to  the  Number  of 
Hookworms  Present,  by  C.  W.  Stiles  and  George  A.  Wheeler. 
The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion: 
Dr.  W.  H.  Schultz  (Washington,  D.  C),  Dr.  Claude  A.  Smith 
(Atlanta,  Ga.),  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles  (Washington,  D.  C),  Dr.  S.  T. 
Darling  (Ancon,  Canal  Zone). 

Reports  of  discussions  as  given  to  the  secretary  will  be  found  in 
the  transactions  of  this  section. 
Respectfully, 

Dr.  D.  L.  Habris,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Mbadu,  Syraou$e^  N.  T. 
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SOME  expebucbnts  xtpon  thb  hatubb  of  thb  vibtjs  of 


By  Dr.  Daniel  Waukn  Poob  and  Dr.  Bdwa  Stunhabdt,  Department  of  Health, 

New  York  Caty. 

Most  of  the  experimental  work  on  rabies  has  been  with  the  virus 
as  it  occurs  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  this  situation  it  is 
closely  associated  with  the  elements  of  the  nerve  tissue.  Compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  with  the  virus  as  it  occurs  in  the  salivary 
glands,  where  it  is  presumably  in  a  more  or  less  free  state.  In  our 
work,  which  has  been  confined  to  the  gland  virus  almost  exclusively, 
we  had  two  objects  in  view.  First,  that  of  determining,  in  a  measure, 
to  what  extent  the  association  of  the  nerve  tissue  affected  the  various 
physical  tests  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  virus,  and,  second, 
that  of  comparing  the  physical  properties  of  the  virus  in  the  two  situ- 
ations ;  this  with  the  idea  of  noting  any  differences  which  might  be 
found  suggestive  of  the  parts  of  a  cycle. 

Two  methods  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the  virus,  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  from  the  carcasses  of  dogs  brought  to  the  laboratory 
with  clinical  rabies  being  used  in  both  instances.  In  the  first  method, 
after  removal  of  the  fibrous  sheath,  the  glands  were  immersed  in 
sterile  neutral  glycerin  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ice-box  for  from 
6  to  12  days.  Although  virus  may  be  extracted  from  the  intact 
glands,  it  was  found  that  more  was  removed  when  the  glands  were  cut 
in  pieces  with  a  sharp  razor  or  scissors.  The  clear  supernatant 
glycerin,  slightly  colored  by  hemoglobin,  is  then  pipetted  off.  This 
is  usually  found  to  be  sterile.  The  glycerin  containing  the  virus  i« 
next  placed  in  collodion  sacs  and  the  glycerin  removed  by  dialysis 
in  running  physiological  salt  solution.  One  and  a  half  hours  are 
usually  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  glycerin  from  4  or  ^  c  c. 
of  the  glycerin  virus.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  sterile 
suspension  of  the  virus  in  physiological  ^alt  solution.  Microscopical 
examination  of  this  fluid  shows  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  clear  liquid 
with  practically  nothing  demonstrable  in  the  way  of  formed  cellular 
elements.  Virus  obtained  in  this  manner  will  subsequently  be  re- 
ferred to  a  glycerin-extract  virus. 

In  the  other  method  the  glands,  after  being  cut,  are  placed  in  dis- 
tilled water  and  subjected  to  a  vacuum  of  29  inches  of  Hg  for  an 
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hour.  The  pieces  of  the  glands  were  then  placed  in  an  ordinary 
meat  press  and  the  remaining  fluid  pressed  out.  This  is  centrifuged 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  added  to  the  water  in  which  the  glands  ^w^ere 
aspirated.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  aspiration  fluid  alone  ^vras 
found  to  contain  the  virus,  but  more  was  present  on  the  addition  of 
the  pressed-out  juice.  By  this  method  a  suspension  of  the  virus  is 
obtained  in  distilled  water  which  is  stronger  than  the  glycerin  virus, 
but  which  is  not  sterile  and  which  contains  fragments  of  gland  cells, 
blood  cells,  etc.  Subsequent  experiments  showed  that  bacteria  and 
formed  tissue  elements  could  be  removed  by  passing  it  through  a 
Berkefeld  filter.    This  virus  will  be  referred  to  as  aspiration  virus. 

That  the  virus  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  in  a  less  extractible 
or  less  free  condition  than  in  the  glands  would  appear  from  the 
following  observation : 

Glycerin  extracts  of  the  glands  of  32  dogs  whose  brains  were  posi- 
tive to  the  Negri  test  were  virulent  in  71  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Eleven  fixed  virus  brains,  similarly  tested,  gave  virulent  extracts  in 
only  36  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  four  street  virus. brains  were  all 
nonvirulent.  When  one  considers  that  the  brain  is  the  culture  me- 
dium for  the  rabies  organism,  which  is  present  in  much  greater  num- 
bers in  this  situation  than  in  the  glands,  one  would  expect  a  greater 
number  of  virulent  brain  extracts  unless,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
the  virus  is  intimately  associated  with  the  nerve  cells.  Indeed,  the 
virulent  extracts  from  the  brain  virus  might  be  accounted  for  by 
minute  particles  of  the  brain  substance  being  torn  oflf  by  the  action 
of  the  glycerin  (the  brain  being  a  more  delicate  tissue  than  the 
gland),  or  by  the  extraction  of  the  virus  from  the  blood  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  spaces. 

That  the  action  of  the  glycerin  on  the  glands  is  mainly  that  of  a 
sucking  out  of  the  virus  from  the  tubules  is  seen  from  the  following 
experiment:  The  glands  from  two  rabid  dogs,  which  had  given  a 
nonvirulent  glycerin  extract,  were  removed  from  glycerin  and  ground 
up  in  a  mortar  with  salt  solution,  a  difficult  operation  owing  to  the 
tough  and  slippery  constitution  of  the  gland.  This  emulsion  proved 
to  be  quite  virulent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  glands  much  virus 
was  present  in  the  ducts,  as  it  was  possible  by  a  second  extraction 
with  •fresh  glycerin  to  remove  virus  which  produced  rabies  with  a 
short  incubation. 

FILTRATION. 

In  1903  Kemlinger^  first  showed  that  fixed  virus  was  filterable. 
He  emulsified  the  entire  brain  of  a  fixed  virus  rabbit  in  400  c.  c.  of 
water  and  filtered  the  emulsion  through  a  Berkefeld  V  under  pres- 
sure. Ten  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  from  i  to  1  c.  c  each  of  the 
filtrate.    Three  of  these  rabbits,  or  30  per  cent,  developed  rabies. 


Poor  and    1 
StelnhardtJ 
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The  following  year,  Marie,  using  three  different  Berkefeld  candles, 
was  unable  to  pass  the  virus  through  in  any  instance.  In  the  same 
year  (1904),  however,  Bertarelli  and  Volpino*  successfully  filtered 
fixed  virus  throu^  a  Berkefeld  V  five  times  out  of  seven  trials. 
They  failed,  however,  to  pass  it  through  a  Chamberland  F.  Celli 
and  Du  Blasi  *  had  similar  results.  In  1904,  also,  De  Vestea  ^  made 
extensive  experiments  on  filtration.  He  used  fixed  virus,  and  pre- 
pared the  emulsions  with  great  care,  emulsifying  the  brains  with 
the  aid  of  quartz  sand.  He  filtered  with  from  two  to  three  atmos- 
pheres pressure,  and  inoculated  his  animals  with  large  amounts  of 
the  filtrate,  i.  e.,  ^  to  1  c.  c.  each.    His  results  were  as  follows : 


BerkeCeldV..i 

Berkefeld  N 

Obamberlaod  F 

Chaoiberlaod  B  (filtrate  from  Cbamberlaod  F). 
Maaaeo  filter  (filtrate  from  Berkefeld) 


Experi- 
ments. 


Virulent 
filtratee. 


Terceat. 


75 
25 


The  literature  contains  very  littie  regarding  the  filtration  of  gland 
virus.  In  one  instance,  a  vinilent  filtrate  was  obtained  by  Berta- 
relli and  Volpino,  who  passed  it  through  three  layers  of  paper.  It 
is  also  recorded  that  the  virus  in  human  saliva  was  passed  in  one 
instance  through  a  Berkefeld  candle. 

Our  experiments  were  made  with  Berkefeld  V  and  N,  Chamber- 
land  F  and  B,  and  with  a  collodion  filter.  The  aspiration  virus 
from  the  glands  of  from  two  to  four  dogs  were  used  in  each  experi- 
ment.   The  results  were  as  follows : 


Experi- 
ments. 

Virulent 
filtrates. 

Percent. 

Berkefeld  V - 

Berkefeld  N 

4 
1 
4 
2 
2 

4 
1 
3 
0 
0 

[           100 

Ohmr^berland  F .. 

76 

Chamberland  N 

OollodlonX 

0 
0 

In  the  collodion  and  the  first  Chamberland  B  experiment  the  virus 
used  unfortunately  proved  to  be  quite  weak.  In  the  second  Chamber- 
land  B  experiment,  however,  a  strong  virus  was  obtained  and  the 
animals  inoculated  with  the  filtrate  failed  to  show  symptoms  of 
rabies  after  a  lapse  of  6  weeks. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  virus  hel4  up  by  the 
filter  a  series  of  dilutions  of  the  fluid  to  be  filtered  was  made  as 
follows:  Dilutions  of  1  to  4, 1  to  8,  1  to  10,  1  to  20,  and  1  to  30.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  incubation  of  the  guinea  pigs  inoculated 
was  increased  in  a  surprisingly  regular  manner  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  diluticm  of  the  virus.    For  example,  the  dilution  of 
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1  to  4  gave  an  incubation  of  9^  days,  as  against  8|  days  for  the  tm- 
diluted  virus,  an  increase  of  J  day  only.    A  dilution  of  1  to  dO  gave 
an  incubation  of  10^  days,  as  compared  with  8  days  for  the  original 
virus,  an  increase  of  2i  days.    The  average  duration  of  incubatdon, 
then,  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  index  of  the  dilution  of  virus.     All 
of  the  guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  the  Berkefeld  filtrates  developed 
rabies.    That  more  of  the  virus  passes  through  after  saturaticxi  of 
the  filter  is  seen  from  the  following  experiment:  A  small  Berkefeld 
V  candle  was  used.    The  first  5  c.  c.  which  passed  constituted  the  first 
filtrate,  the  next  12  c  c,  the  second  filtrate.    The  four  guinea  pigs 
inoculated  with  the  first  filtrate  developed  rabies  with  an  average 
incubation  period  of  21  days.     Those  inoculated  with  the  second 
filtrate  developed  in  12^  days.    Those  with  the  unfiltered  material, 
diluted  eight  times,  developed  in  9^  days  and,  with  undiluted  con- 
trol, in  eight  days.    Comparing  the  incubation  of  the  pigs  injected 
with  the  second  filtrate,  12^  days,  with  that  of  the  pigs  injected  with 
the  control  diluted  1  to  8,  9^  days,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  this 
case  the  virus  was  diluted  by  filtration  more  than  eight  times.    Again 
in  the  finer  Berkefeld,  grade  N,  the  average  incubati<m  of  the  pigs 
injected  with  the  second  filtrate  was  15^  days,  and  that  produced  by 
the  virus  diluted  1  to  20,  was  cmly  11^  days.    In  a  further  att^npt 
to  determine  the  dilution  caused  by  filtration,  a  Berkefeld  V  candle 
was  shaved  to  about  one-half  its  thickness.    In  this  case,  a  weak 
virus,  diluted  1  to  20,  gave  an  incubation  of  17  days;  while  the  fil- 
trate from  the  ^aved  filter  gave  16  days,  practically  the  same,  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  shaved  filter  diluted  the  virus  about 
20  times.    The  filtrates  from  the  Chamberland  filters  gave  corre- 
spondingly increased  incubation.    Thus,  in  one  test,  two  out  of  four 
pigs  inoculated  developed  rabies  with  an  average  incubation  of  33 
days,  as  against  8^  days  for  the  control.    In  a  second  test,  two  out 
of  five  pigs  developed,  with  an  average  incubation  of  47  days,  as 
against  11  days  for  the  control.    The  filters  were  tested  with  a  sus- 
pension of  pyocyaneus  bacilli,  which  was  mixed  with  the  virus  to  be 
filtered.    In  no  case  did  the  bacilli  pass  through.    Comparing  now 
our  results  with  the  filtration  of  gland  virus  with  those  obtained  by 
others  in  the  filtration  of  the  fixed  brain  virus  one  may  infer  that 
the  greater  regularity  with  which  the  gland  virus  passes  (that  is 
100  per  cent  in  the  Berkefeld  as  against  75  per  cent,  and  76  per  cent 
in  the  Chamberland  F  as  against  25  per  cent  obtained  by  De  Vestea) 
is  due  to  the  freer  condition  of  the  virus  as  appearing  in  the  glands. 
That  the  organism  is  not  necessarily  smaller  in  this  location  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  fixed  virus  did  pass  the  Chamberland  filter 
and,  even  in  one  instance,  according  to  De  Vestea,  the  Maasen  filter. 
When  one  confeiders  further  the  greater  number  of  organisms  in  fixed 
vims,  the  greater  care  used  by  De  Vestea  in  preparing  his  emiilmons, 
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i.  e.,  the  grinding  up  with  quartz  sand  and  the  larger  amount  in- 
oculated in  his  animals,  ^  to  1  c.  c,  as  against  i  to  i  c.  c,  in  our 
animals,  the  above  conclusion  seems  all  the  more  apparent.  Whether 
this  would  indicate  that  the  central  point  of  the  Negri  body  may  be 
the  true  rabic  parasite — ^the  outer  portion  being  a  degeneration 
product  of  the  nerve  cell — ^we  are  at  present  unprepared  to  say.  The 
following  points  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection:  First,  the 
structure  known  as  the  c(»nplete  Negri  body  could  not  pass  the 
filter.  Second,  some  of  the  minute  inner  cell  structures  might  pass 
through.  Third,  these  small  central  structures  might  easily  exist 
free  in  the  glands  and  escape  identification.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  working  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bobert 
Lambert,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  inclusions  closely  resembling 
the  outer  portion  of  Negri  bodies,  by  allowing  normal  nerve  cells  to 
slowly  degenerate  in  plasma  at  37^  C,  according  to  Harrison's 
technique  for  the  growing  of  tissues. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  GROWING  THE  VIRUS. 

In  the  first  method  tried,  the  spinal  cord  of  a  fixed  virus  rabbit 
four  days  after  subdural  inoculation  was  used.  At  this  time  the  virus 
has  reached  the  cervical  end,  but  has  not  extended  to  the  lumbar 
extremity.  The  cord  was  quickly  removed  from  the  canal  by  the 
Oshid&  method,  and  blocked  into  previous  sterilized  parafSn  of  46^  C. 
melting  point  The  whole  block  was  then  immediately  solidified  in 
ice  water.  In  this  way  a  more  nearly  anaerobic  condition  was  ob- 
tained, a  condition  considered  by  Marie  to  be  desirable.  At  the  end 
of  10  days,  not  only  had  the  virus  not  extended  to  the  lower  end,  but 
had  died  out  in  the  cervical  end. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  grow  the  virus,  or  at  least  to  get  a 
line  on  its  viability  by  making  use  of  the  technique  of  Harrison's 
method  of  tisue  growing.  It  was  found  that  apparently  the  brain 
cells  retained  their  vitality  at  incubator  temperature  for  several 
days;  in  one  distance  as  long  as  21  days.  This  was  inferred  from 
the  perfect  staining  of  the  Nissl  bodies.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
ganglion  cells  remaining  alive,  small  portions  of  the  fixed  virus 
brains  embedded  in  plasma,  agar,  and  in  simple  saline  solution,  lost 
their  virulence  after  seven  days  at  87®  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  street  virus  brain 
was  tried,  it  was  foimd  that  the  virulence  was  retained  after  eight 
days  at  37®  C. 

Porti<ms  of  normal  guinea  pig  brain  inoculated  with  weak  emul- 
sion of  fixed  virus  showed  no  virulence  after  six  days.  Normal  brain 
was  also  in  a  similar  manner  inoculated  with  gland  virus,  but  here 
also  there  was  no  evidence  of  virus  at  the  end  of  six  days.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  experiment  a  glycerin  extract  virus  was  used  which 
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proved  to  be  very  weak.  From  our  subsequent  work,  as  will  as  jfrom 
clinical  observations,  we  would  conclude  that  the  most  promising 
virus  to  use  for  this  purpose,  would  be  the  strong  aspiration  virus 
freed  from  bacteria  by  passage  through  a  Berkefeld  filter.  This 
would  avoid  the  objection  to  brain  virus  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
rabic  organism,  made  by  Marie,^  on  the  ground  that  at  incubator  tem- 
perature the  brain  tissue  develops  substances  detrimental  to  the 
virus. 

MICROSCOPICAL. 

The  glycerin  extract  dialyzed  in  distilled  water  or  in  salt  solution, 
even  after  concentration  through  a  collodion  sac,  gave  a  product 
which,  while  containing  the  organism,  showed  remarkably  little  in 
a  way  of  formed  elements  of  any  kind.  The  aspiration  virus,  when 
filtered  through  a  Berkefeld  candle,  showed  many  small  granules, 
evidently  from  the  secreting  cells  of  the  glands.  Both  of  these 
viruses  were  examined  with  the  dark  field  (1/12  and  1/16  lenses  and 
No.  4  ocular)  and  in  the  preparations  stained  by  Giemsa's  stain. 

Although  very  minute  granules  were  foimd,  we  were  unable  to 
identify  them  as  organisms. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  agglutinate  the  granules  with  an  antirabic 
serum  but  without  definite  result. 

COMPARISON  OP  BRAIN   AND  GLAND  VIRUS. 

These  two  viruses  were  compared,  with  the  idea  of  noting  any 
difference  that  might  exist  suggestive  of  a  different  physical  form  in 
the  two  situations.  The  tests  were  made  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  (1)  Rapid  drying;  (2)  Drying  and  heat;  (3)  Heat;  (4)  The  effect 
of  certain  chemicals ;  (5)  Viability;  (6)  Dialysis. 

(1)  Rapid  drying. — It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  brain 
virus  could  be  dried  rapidly  and  retain  its  virulence,  but  it  has  been 
quite  generally  supposed  that  the  gland  virus  rapidly  lost  its  virulence 
upon  drying. 

An  emulsion  of  brain  virus  made  with  distilled  water  and  dialyzed 
for  two  hours  was  spread  in  a  thin  layer  and  dried  in  a  vacuum 
of  29  inches  Hg  over  H2SO4.  After  16  hours  it  was  completely 
dried.  Inoculated  into  guinea  pigs,  it  produced  rabies  in  five  to 
six  days,  the  same  as  in  the  control  kept  in  the  ice  box.  The  same 
technique,  applied  to  two  aspiration  gland  viruses  in  distilled  water 
from  two  different  dogs,  produced  a  like  result,  the  pigs  inoculated 
from  this  dried  virus  contracting  rabies  in  nine  and  one-half  days 
identically  with  the  controls. 

(2)  Drying  and  heat. — ^This  emulsion  of  fixed  virus  and  a  sample 
of  glycerin  gland  virus  were  dialyzed  in  distilled  water  for  an  hour. 
Very  thin  layers  of  each  were  evaporated  to  dryness  while  exposed 
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to  37°  C.  for  a  hours.    In  each  case  the  virus  was  killed  while  the 
controls  were  fully  virulent. 

(3)  Heat. — ^Thermal  death  point: 


10  minutes. 


i  bour. 


F.  V.  weakened. 

GL  V.  weakened. 

F.  v.  very  much  weakened,  only  one  out  of  three  animals 

developing. 
Gl.  V.  killed. 

lO  minutes       J  ^'  ^'  ^^P®r.  lost  through  disappearance  of  the  animals. 

( Gl.  V.  killed. 

i  Hour I  F-  V-  ^^ 

1  Gl.  V.  killed. 

(4)  Effect  of  chemicals. — ^A  1-1000  solution  of  HgClj  apparently 
killed  both  viruses. 

A  1-1000  solution  of  HCl  killed  the  brain  virus  and  markedly 
weakened  the  gland  virus,  only  one  pig  out  of  three  contracting  rabies 
vrith  a  prolonged  incubation.  MgOj,  in  tibie  strength  of  ^  gm.  to 
4  c.  c.  of  the  virus,  produced  but  little  effect  on  either  virus. 

(5)  ViabUity.^jland  virus  aspirated  in  distilled  water  was  kept 
in  an  ice  box  at  45°  F.  for  15  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  had 
become  offensive  through  bacterial  contamination.  It  was  then  fil- 
tered through  a  Berkefeld  V  candle,  a  filtrate  being  obtained  which 
produced  rabies  with  an  incubation  of  14  days.    This  filtrate  was 

^  then  kept  at  room  temperature  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  45  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  virulence  was  completely  lost    An  emul- 
sion of  fixed  virus  in  distilled  water,  exposed  to  the  same  conditions 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  was  markedly  weakened,  the  incubation 
of  the  injected  animals  being  increased  to  10  days,  i.  e.,  five  days 
longer  than  the  controls.    Exposure  to  light  and  room  temperature 
for  four  days  destroyed  the  virulence  of  the  brain  emulsion.    This 
experiment  gives  but  a  rough  comparison,  as  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  more  organians  present  in  the  fixed  virus  emulsion  than  in  the 
gland  virus  filtrate.    In  another  experiment,  the  Berkefeld  filtrate, 
from  an  aspiration  gland  virus  kept  in  the  ice  box  for  nine  days,  had 
lost  its  virulence,  while  the  unfiltered  virus,  kept  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  same  length  of  time  and  then  filtered,  was  sho^n  to  be  viru- 
lent.   This  is  in  accord  with  the  experiments  of  De  Vestea  on  brain 
virus.    He  found  that  the  filtrate  of  fixed  virus  died  out  in  the  ice 
box  within  a  week,  while  the  original  retained  its  strength  for  a 
long  time. 

(6)  Dialysis  through  the  collodion  sac, — Novy  has  shown  that 
dialysis  kills  fixed  rabic  virus  apparently  through  the  extraction  of 
certain  salts  and  that  the  time  required  depends  on  certain  factors, 
such  as  the  thickness  of  the  emulsion,  rate  of  flow  of  the  water,  etc. 
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Our  results  were  similar  to  his,  though  not  identical  with  them, 
probably  owing  largely  to  the  fact' of  our  using  much  stronger 
emulsions. 

We  found,  e.  g.,  that  the  dialysis  of  2  c.  c.  of  either  brain  or  gland 
virus  in  200-300  c.  c.  of  standing  water  had  but  little  effect  after  18 
hours,  but  that  dialysis  of  the  gland  virus  in  running  water  for  18 
hours  killed  it.  Brain  virus,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  was 
markedly  weakened,  was  not  completely  killed.  Dialysis  for  42  hours 
killed  the  fixed  virus  emulsion  used  by  us.  In  the  dialysis  experi- 
ment, there  were  many  more  tissue  elements,  as  well  as  organisms,  in 
the  brain  virus  emulsion  used,  than  in  the  glycerin  extract  gland 
virus,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  longer  time  required  for 
killing  the  former  virus. 

An  interesting  reverse  experiment  was  the  following: 

Some  of  the  filtrate  from  a  Berkefeld  V  candle  was  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  over  H^SO^  to  one-fifth  its  bulk,  the  operation  requiring 
four  hours.  The  control,  in  a  narrow  tube  sealed  with  paraflSn,  was 
placed  in  the  apparatus  so  that  c(mditi(His  of  light  and  temperature 
would  be  the  same.  Three  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  from  the  con- 
centrated virus,  as  well  as  the  control,  and  also  the  concentrated  virus 
diluted  to  its  original  volume.  The  result  was  that  while  the  pigs 
inoculated  with  the  control  died  T^ith  an  average  incubation  of  19 
days,  those  from  the  concentrated  viruSs  developed  only  after  a  period 
of  30  days,  while  only  one  pig  from  the  concentrated  virus  subse- 
quently diluted  developed  after  19  days. 

This  suggests  a  harmful  concentration  of  salts  such  as  is  believed 
by  Harris  *  to  cause  the  reduction  of  virulence  in  the  Pasteur  cords. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  ccmclusion,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  advantage  of  using  the  gland  secretions  in  the  study  of 
rabies,  for  the  reason  that  they  contain  the  organism  in  a  condition 
freed  from  tissue  cells.  This  is  an  advantage  for  the  microscopical 
study  of  the  virus,  for  the  study  of  its  physical  properties,  and  for  its 
use  in  growing  experiments. 

(2)  The  two  easy  methods  for  obtaining  bacterially  sterile  virus 
from  the  glands. 

(3)  The  regularity  with  which  the  gland  virus  passes  the  filters. 

(4)  The  similarity  in  the  nature  of  rabies  virus  in  the  two  locations 
of  the  brain  and  the  glands. 

'  Remllnger,  Annal.  de  I'lnstltnt  Pastenr,  1908. 

'  Bertarelli  and  Volpinu,  Riv.  d*Ig.,  15«  1901. 

'  OelU  and  da  BlaBi»  Annal.  d'lg.  Speilment,  1901. 

*De  Vestea,  La  Med.  Ital.«  1904,  Na  13,  and  AnnaL  d'Ig.  Sperlment,  1905. 

'  Biarie,  L'Btnde  Bxperimentale  de  la  Bage.    (Doin  et  fils,  Paris,  1909.) 
*  Harris,  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  May,  1912. 
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VATU&AL  AND   INDUCED  IMMUNITY   TO   TYPHUS   PBVBa. 

JOHH  F.  AxiDBBSON,  Director  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  Joseph  Goldbebqkb, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 

Instances  of  transient  or  even  permanent  natural  immunity  of 
human  beings  to  certain  infections  are  not  unknown.  Most  of  these 
are  clinical  observations.  It  has  been  frequently  noted  that  of  a  num- 
ber  of  persons  of  a  family  or  of  a  conmiunity  presumably  equally 
exposed  some  escape.  Those  who  have  made  many  vaccinations  for 
the  prevention  of  smallpox,  especially  of  children,  are  famiUar  with 
the  fact  that  sometimes  an  individual  may  resist  several  repeated 
inoculations ;  this,  while  it  may  frequently  be  attributed  to  a  non- 
potent  virus,  is  in  some  instances  at  least  undoubtedly  due  to  a  more 
or  less  transient  natural  immunity  to  vaccinia. 

An  interesting  instance  of  natural  immunity  to  an  infectious  dis- 
ease m  the  human  subject  is  reported  by  Beed  (1901).  One  of  the 
subjects  experimented  upon  by  Reed  and  Carroll  resisted  a  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  1.5  c.  c.  of  yellow-fever  blood,  and  later  also  the 
bites  of  some  infected  mosquitoes. 

Similar  examples  of  individual  resistance  of  animals  to  experi- 
mental infection  have  been  noted.  In  the  course  of  our  studies  on 
measles  we  found  quite  a  marked  variation  among  monkeys  in  the 
susceptibility  of  different  individuals  to  the  disease.  Marks  has 
well  brought  out  the  variaticm  in  susceptibility  of  young  rabbits  to 
poliomyelitis;  and  Dorset,  McBride,  and  Niles  report  instances  of 
natural  immunity  in  the  hog  to  hog  cholera.  Metchnikoff  and  Bes- 
redka  (March,  1911)  report  that  in  one  of  16  experiments  they 
failed  to  infect  the  chimpanzee  with  typhoid,  and  McCoy  and  Chapin 
(January,  1911)  report  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  San  Fran- 
cisco rats  were  found  by  theih  to  be  immune  to  plague  at  a  time 
when  immunity,  due  to  a  previous  attack,  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
cluded. Coming  to  typhus,  we  find  that  NicoUe  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
initial  attempts  to  infect  monkeys  directly  from  the  human  subject^ 
and  from  his  experience  concluded  that  to  obtain  success  the  virus 
had  to  be  prefaced  by  passage  through  a  higher  ape,  the  chimpanzee. 

Our  own  work  and  that  of  Ricketts  and  Wilder,  of  Gavino  and 
Girard,  and  others,  and  more  recently  that  of  Nicolle  himself,  has 
shown  that  such  prefatory  treatment  of  the  virus  is  unnecessary. 
The  apparently  ready  susceptibility  of  the  monkey  encountered  by 
us  in  our  early  work  suggested  to  us  that  Nicolle's  initial  lack  of 
success  was  due  to  the  small  anK)unt  of  blood  used,  to  the  subcutaneous 
route  employed  by  him  in  those  inoculations,  or  to  both  combined. 
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we  count  this  as  a  positive  reaction,  we  have  only  3  of  the  8  that 
failed  to  respond  to  a  second  inoculation;  or,  in  other  words^  at  least 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  mcxikeys  failed  to  respmid  to  two  separate  inocu- 
lations with  virulent  blood. 

Of  the  three  clearly  resistant  to  the  second  inoculation,  the  im- 
munity of  only  two  was  further  tested;  of  these,  one — ^rhesus  No. 
197 — although  given  less  than  half  its  previous  dose  now  developed 
a  mild  though  well-defined  febrile  reaction;  the  other,  rhesus  No. 
189,  presented  no  indication  of  a  reaction.  After  this,  rhesus  Na 
189  was  subjected  to  five  more  tests.  In  all,  between  January  2  and 
June  29  this  animal  received  8  inoculations  with  virulent  blood, 
ranging  in  amount  from  3  to  14  c.  c,  to  which  no  recognizable  evi- 
dence of  a  reaction  was  noted  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
observation. 

Of  46  animals,  therefore,  one  (2.2  per  cent)  failed  to  respond  to 
any  of  the  8  inoculations  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

We  have  summarized  our  inoculations  in  which  the  initial  one  was 
either  unfiltered  or  filtered  serum. 

Five  monkeys  received  a  first  inoculation  of  virulent  unfiltered 
serum  ;  three  of  the  five  animals  failed  to  respond  to  this  inoculati<»u 
Of  these  three,  two  responded  promptly  to  the  first  immunity  test 
(second  virulent  inoculation),  while  one,  rhesus  No.  221,  has  so  far 
resisted  five  successive  immunity  tests  (6  virulent  inoculations). 

Seven  monkeys  received  a  primary  inoculation  of  filtered  serum; 
none  of  the  seven  responded  to  this  initial  inoculation.  When  sub- 
jected to  an  immunity  test,  hon^ever,  all  but  two  (Nos.  llSa  and  194) 
responded;  in  other  words,  two  of  the  seven  failed  to  react  to  the 
first  injection  of  virulent  material.  One  of  these  two  (No.  194)  re-, 
sponded  to  the  second  immunity  test  and  the  other  ^No.  116a)  to  the 
third. 

If  now  we  combine  the  results  summarized  in  the  f(»*egoing,  we 
find  that  of  58  animals,  13,  or  22.5  per  cent,  failed  to  react  (i.  e.,  did 
not  become  infected)  after  one  injection  of  virulent  blood  or  blood 
serum;  5,  or  8.6  per  cent,  failed  to  react  after  two  injections;  and 
2,  or  3.5  per  cent,  after  three  injections. 

It  is  evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  (22.5  per  cent)  of 
monkeys  possess  at  least  a  transient  inununity,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  consider  that  in  about  3.5  per  cent  of  animals  the  resistance 
noted  amounts  to  a  permanent  immunity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  this  is  only  an  apparent  im- 
munity, that  the  resistance  is  simply  due  to  a  virus  of  low  or  vary- 
ing virulence,  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose  employed,  the  site  of  inocur 
lation,  or  to  the  size  or  age  of  the  animal. 
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It  is  readily  cxmceivable  that  different  strains  of  virus  may  differ 
markedly  in  virulence.  Analogies  readily  suggest  themselves,  and 
the  results  of  our  inoculations  with  virus  from  human  sources  ap- 
pear to  furnish  some  experimental  support  for  such  a  view.  A 
summary  of  our  inoculati(»is  with  blood  from  human  cases  of  typhus 
diows  that  only  a  small  proportion,  whether  New  York  or  Mexican 
'  cases,  were  successful. 

While,  as  we  say,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  these  cases  viruses 
of  differing  virulwice  may  have  entered  as  an  element,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  factor  enters  into  the  results  of  the  series  of  inocu- 
lations  above  considered;  for  the  inoculations  in  question  were  made 
with  a  single  strain  which  we  have  successfully  propagated  through 
some  23  monkey  generations,  throughout  which  the  virus,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discern,  has  maintained  its  original  degree  of  virolenoe. 
The  suggestion  that  age  may  enter  as  a  factor  in  susceptibility  has 
been-  advanced  because  it  is  held  by  some  that  children  are  less 
susceptible  than  adults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  children  are  less  susceptible  to  typhus  than  adult& 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  manifestations  of  typhus  in  a  child  are 
not  in  all  respects  like  those  in  the  adult ;  that  is,  they  are  not  typical, 
but  this  manifestly  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  differ^ice 
in  the  degree  of  susceptibility.  That  this  and  the  other  objecticms 
cited  are  not  valid  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact,  first,  that 
of  two  monkeys  of  substantially  the  same  size  and  vigor,  both  inocu- 
lated at  the  same  time  by  the  same  route  but  with  different  quantities 
of  the  same  virus,  the  animal  receiving  the  larger  dose  (by  50  per 
cent)  has  failed  to  i^act ;  and,  second,  as  has  already  been  noted 
above,  an  animal  may  react  after  the  second  or  the  third  inoculation, 
although  the  dose  may  be  only  half  as  large  as  that  given  in  Ae 
immediately  preceding  ineffective  inoculation. 

The  existence  of  a  more  or  less  marked  transient  (or  permanent) 
natural  immunity  is  of  great  practical  importance  in  all  work  on 
typhus.  Great  cauticm  and  conservatism  must  be  observed  in  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  results,  especially  negative  results. 
W^  believe,  too,  that  it  may  have  a  much  broader  significance  and 
application.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Metchnikoff  and  Besredka,  in 
their  studies  on  antityphoid  vaccination  conclude  that  the  ingestion 
of  BaciUus  paratyphoid-B  may  vaccinate  against  true  typhoid.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  observation  that  in  one  of  two  experiments 
a  chimpanzee  that  had  previously  been  infected  experimentally  with 
paratyphoid-B  was  subsequently  refractory  to  infection  wifli  ty- 
phoid. Now,  while  the  results  of  future  work  may  reinforce  this 
conclusion,  the  thought  readily  suggests  itself  that  an  occasional 
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chimpanzee  may  be  met  with  that  may  be  transiently  or  permanently 
resistant  to  infection  with  typhoid.  Indeed,  these  authors  them- 
selves, in  a  previous  communication,  report  that  they  met  with  only 
one  failure  in  16  experiments  to  infect  anthropoids.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  their  conclusion  is  to  some  extent  at  least,  if  not 
altogether,  invalidated. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  monkey  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  one  is  to  consider  as  a  typhus 
reaction  in  this  animal.  Following  an  inoculation  with  virulent 
material  the  monkey  continues  for  a  period  varying  from  5  to  24 
days  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  may  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1, 
in  about  90  per  cent  of  cases  the  incubation  period  varies  between 
6  and  10  days. 

Table  No.  1. 


IncubAtlon 

NmnlMrof 

period. 

monktys. 

Dav9. 

5 

1 

0 

IS 

7 

90 

8 

10 

9 

2B 

10 

10 

11 

4 

14 

4 

16 

1 

S4 

1 

KO 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  temperature  of  the  susceptible  animal 
rises  fairly  rapidly  as  a  rule,  sometimes  gradually  or  at  times  very 
abruptly.  The  fever  reaches  its  fastigium  in  36  to  48  or  72  hours; 
it  then  continues  for  a  variable  period  of  1  or  2  to  6  or  more  days, 
then  defervesces.  The  defervescence,  like  the  invasion,  is  vari- 
able ;  although  usually  gradual,  it  is  frequently  rapid  or  even  critical. 
In  brief,  the  course  of  the  fever  in  the  monkey  is  essentially  like  that 
of  the  fever  in  man. 

The  fever  may  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  a  ruf- 
fling of  the  fur,  and  a  drooping  posture;  very  commonly,  however, 
even  with  a  well-defined  febrile  reaction,  the  animal  except  for  some 
slight  lisdessness  shows  hardly  any  outward  manifestationB.  In 
other  words,  the  fever  is  the  only  definite  index  of  a  reaction.  As 
may  be  seen  from  Table  No.  2,  in  about  76  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
fever  varies  in  duration  between  6  and  10  days. 
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Tablb  No.  2. 

Dnrmtlonof 

Nomberof 

lUlMSS. 

monkeys. 

2>ajf«. 

8    . 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

8 

5 

7 

9 

8 

24 

9 

21 

W 

17 

U 

9 

12 

6 

18 

8 

14 

2 

16 

1 

29 

1 

1 

! 

102 

At  the  termination  of  the  fever  there  is  almost  always  manifest 
aome  degree  of  emaciation.  Occasionally  after  the  temperature  has 
been  normal  for  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  it  may  go  up  a  second 
time;  such  a  relapse  may  last  5  or  7  or  more  days  and  end  in  recovery 
or  death.  We  have  met  with  febrile  recrudescence  or  relapse  in  4 
0f  103  cases. 

Although  in  appearance  a  mild  disease,  we  have  thus  far  had  4 
deaths  in  a  total  of  103  cases  of  typhus  in  the  monkey.  This  total 
•f  cases  includes  10  induced  with  the  Mexican  virus.  Segregating 
these,  we  have  four  deaths  in  93  cases  of  the  disease  induced  with 
the  New  York  strain  (Brill's  disease),  a  mortality  notably  higher 
than  that  reported  by  Brill  in  the  hmnan  subject. 

An  animal  that  has  presented  a  reaction  such  as  above  described 
is  immune  from  subsequent  infection.  In  Table  No.  3  we  present  the 
lesults  of  immunity  tests  in  monkeys  that  had  presented  typical  pri- 
mary reactions.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  no  instance  has  such  an 
knimal  responded  to  a  subsequent  immunity  test.  Such  an  immunity 
may  last  a  long  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  following :  Adela,  a  female 
rhesus,  was  originally  infected  by  an  intraperitoneal  injection  of  6  cc. 
•f  defibrinated  blood  from  a  patient  with  (Mexican)  typhus  on  Jan- 
aary  11, 1910.  This  animal  developed  a  marked  typhus,  terminating 
an  January  29-30,  1910.  Between  November  9,  1911,  and  March  6, 
1912,  this  monkey  was  given  four  inoculations  of  typhus  blood,  all 
af  which  it  resisted  absolutely,  showing  that  it  was  still  immune  after 
at  least  two  years. 
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Monkey  No. 


Data. 


23,1911 

8,1911 
30,1911 

1,1912 
23,1911 

8,1911 
29,1911 
12,1911 
11,1912 

9,1911 

2,1911 

22,1911 

30,1912 

30,1912 

29,1911 

1,1912 

1,1912 

1,1912 

1,1912 

23,1912 

10,1912 

10,1912 

9,1911 

2,1911 

10,1912 

6,1912 


Co.  in- 
oculated. 


3.0 
3.5 
6.0 
4.0 
3.0 
8.6 
5.0 
4.0 
7.0 
5.0 

2.5 
4.5 
8.0 
8.0 
6.0 
4.0 
2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
6.0 
3.0 
8.0 
4.0 
2.5 
3.0 
6.0 


Source. 


Rhesus  306. 
Casel9M.. 
Gase38M.. 
Case39M.. 
Rhesus  306. 
Ca8el9M.. 
Rhesus  170. 
Rhesus  161. 
Rhesus  186. 
CaselM... 
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Ordinarily,  therefore,  a  well-marked  febrile  reaction  may  be  inter- 
preted as  typhus  without  subjecting  the  animal  to  an  immunity  test. 
When,  however,  the  fever  is  slight  or  its  course  atypical — that  is, 
when  we  have  what  may  be  designated  as  an  "  abortive'*  fever — ^this 
can  not  be  construed  as  a  typhus  reaction  unless  the  immunity  test 
proves  the  animal  resistant  to  infection,  and  even  then  not  without 
some  reserve.  Should  the  immunity  test  in  such  cases  show  that 
resistance  has  not  been  conferred,  a  diagnosis  of  previous  typhus  is 
not  permissible. 

The  experimental  work  of  Anderson  and  (joldberger,  Bicketts  and 
Wilder,  Gavino  and  Girard,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Nicolle 
and  Conseil,  has  developed  a  solid  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
virus  of  typhus  is  present  in  the  blood  at  least  throughout  the  febrile 
period.  The  latter  two  workers  were  the  first  to  try  to  determine 
whether  the  virus  is  present  in  the  blood,  either  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fever  or  at  its  defervescence.  As  the  point  has  important 
bearings,  we  repeated  their  work,  and  as  a  result  concluded  (1)  that 
batisfactory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  adduced  that  the  blood  of  a 
monkey  infected  with  typhus  is  virulent  in  the  prefebrile  stage,  and 
(2)  that  the  blood  of  the  monkey  may  still  be  virulent  24  to  32  hours 
after  the  return  of  the  temperature  to  normal. 

Recognition  of  the  infectivity  of  the  blood  naturally  leads  to  the 
search  for  the  element  or  elements  of  the  blood  in  which  the  virus 
is  localized.  Nicolle,  Oonor,  and  Conseil  have  argued*  in  favor  of 
an  intraleucocytic  localization  of  the  virus,  and  believe  that  the  red 
corpuscles,  after  one  washing,  are  no  longer  infective  (or  only  incon- 
stantly so) .    We  believe  this  to  be  an  error  of  interpretation,  due  to 
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a  disregard  of  the  possibility  that  the  monkey  is  not  at  all  times 
ceptible  to  infection.  In  a  single  experiment  to  test  this  point 
found  that  the  corpuscles  were  infective  after  three  washings.  Tbis 
would  appear  to  suggest  that  the  virus  adheres  very  closely  to  the 
blood  cells.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  real  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  large  part,  in  the  inherent  defect  of  the  method 
(centrifugation)  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  virus  and  the 
corpuscles.  Just  as  a  considerable  number  of  leucocytes  are  entan- 
gled and  carried  down  by  the  red  blood  cells  in  centrifuged  bloody  so 
we  believe  the  virus  is  carried 'down  by  the  precipitated  cells. 

The  question  of  the  filterability  of  the  virus,  as  it  exists  in  the 
blood,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  research,  but  the  results 
recorded  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  harmonious.  After  a  cai-e- 
ful  consideration  of  the  experiments  reported  by  others  and  the 
results  of  our  own  experiments  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  virus  in  the  blood  of  typhus  is  able  to 
pass  the  Berkefeld  filter  and,  incidentally,  that  virulent  tjrphus  blood 
contains  no  toxin  or  contains  it  in  quantities  too  small  to  cause  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  normal  resistance  of  the  monkey  when 
injected  even  repeatedly  in  the  ordinary  doses. 

The  virus  in  the  blood  is  not  very  highly  resistant.  We  have 
found  that  drying  for  24  hours  and  heating  to  55^  C.  for  6  minutes 
deprives  it  of  infectivity.  It  may  resist  freezing,  however,  for  at 
least  8  days.  Gavino  and  Girard  report  that  the  infectivity  of  the 
blood  is  lost  after  an  hour's  contact  with  phenol  in  0.5  per  cent  solir- 
tion,  but  that  it  is  retained  after  an  hour's  contact  with  saponin  in  a 
solution  of  like  strength. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  transmission  of  typhus  fever  by  the 
body  louse  has  been  shown  by  NicoUe  and  his  coworkers,  by  Bicketts 
and  Wilder,  and  by  ourselves,  and  also  that  the  disease  may  perhaps 
be  transmitted  by  the  head  louse,  there  are  nevertheless  those  who 
believe  that  there  may  be  other  methods  of  transmission,  especially 
by  the  expired  air  or  buccal  secretions. 

In  experiments  conducted  by  ourselves  in  regard  to  this  point  we 
concluded  that  the  buccal  secretions  are  not  infective  for  the  monkey 
and  that  therefore  droplet  infection  plays  no  part  in  the  transmission 
of  the  disease.  This  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  method  by  which 
measles  is  spread,  as  we  have  shown  that  in  that  disease  the  virus  is 
contained  in  the  buccal  and  nasal  secretions  collected  before  and 
within  48  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
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OBSEBVATIONS  ON  A  CHICKEN  SABCOMA  AND  ITS  TILTSXtABU 

CAT78B. 

Peyton  Rous,  M.  D.,  and  James  B.  Mubpht,  M.  D. 
[From  the  laboratories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  ICedical  Researcli.] 

The  present  paper  has  to  do  with  a  sarcoma  of  the  chicken,^  iwhict 
has  been  transplanted  from  one  to  another  of  32  series  of  fowls,  and 
in  this  manner  has  been  kept  growing  in  our  laboratory  for  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years.  The  chief  interest  of  the  disease  lies  not  in 
the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  behavior  of  transplantable  tumors  in 
the  bird — a  subject  of  which  very  little  has  been  known — but  in  the 
fact  that  the  growth's  cause  has  been  found  in  a  filterable  agent,^,' 
almost  beyond  doubt  a  living  organism.  The  presumption  T^ould 
naturally  be  that  a  growth  so  caused  is  a  granuloma,  not  a  tumor: 
and  for  that  reason  the  characters  of  the  disease  have  been  subjected 
to  especially  careful  scrutiny. 

The  original  or  "  spontaneous  "  growth  was  found  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  of  a  young  hen  and  was  transplanted  while  the  host  was 
yet  alive.    Histologically  it  was  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  in  some 
parts  myxomatous,  in  others  containing  giant  cells  of  sarcomatous 
type,  as  distinct  from  those  seen  in  the  granulomata  of  the  fowl,  or 
about  foreign  bodies.    The  transplantation  of  the  fresh  tissue  to 
other  chickens  was  successful,  and  the  growth  was  thus  established  fw 
experimental  purposes.    In  the  course  of  repeated  transmission,  its 
malignancy  has  been  much  enhanced.    Of  the  many  hundred  deriva- 
tive growths,  most  have  had  the  structure  of  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 
They  have  been  made  up  of  large,  more  or  less  attenuated,  spindle 
ceUs  coursing  in  irregular  strands  and  supported  by  a  scanty,  vas- 
cular  framework.    The  remaining  growths  have  shown  striking 
variations  within  the  type,  suggestihg  those  which  have  been  noted 
from  time  to  time  (Bashford,  Lewin)  in  the  transmissible  malignant 
tumors  of  mammals.    For  example^  the  sarcoma  is  occasionally 
formed  of  oat-shaped  or  bluntly  fusiform  cells,  or  of  cells  almost 
spherical;  or  many  giant  cells  may  be  scattered  through  the  tissue; 
or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  cells  mentioned,  resulting  in  a 
strikingly  poljrmorphous  appearance.    Only  of  late  have  such  varia- 
tions been  prominent.'    All  the  growths,  histologically  considered, 
are  tumors.    They  can  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  granu- 
lomata or  with  the  tissue  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Macroscopically,  the  growth  which  arises  after  a  routine  implan- 
tation of  the  sarcomatous  tissue  in  a  fowl's  pectoral  muscles  is  a  dis- 
crete, elastic  mass,  lenticular,  spherical  or  ellipsoidal,  which  as  a 
rule  enlarges  rapidly  and  soon  projects  more  or  less  sharply  from 
the  body  contour.    In  hosts  somewhat  resistant,  it  is  especially  well 
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defined  and  is  often  encapulated.  In  them  it  is  prone  to  myxomatous 
change,  being  then  semigelatinous.  In  other  partially  resistant  hosts, 
it  is  hard  and  fibrous,  finely  striated  on  section,  and  grayish-yellow. 
In  very  susceptible  fowls  it  invades  diffusely,  and  is  grayish-pink, 
homogeneous,  and  gristly,  or  more  often  friable.  In  the  latter  case 
especially  it  is  liable  to  soft,  central  necrosis,  and  to  extensive  hemor- 
rhages into  its  substance  with  cyst  formation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sarcoma  sometimes  grows  is  very 
remarkable,  though,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  certain  mammalian  tumors,  notably  a  mouse  sarcoma 
described  by  Ehrlich.    Within  three  weeks  after  the  implantation  of 
a  tissue  graft  less  than  2  millimeters  in  diameter  there  may  develop 
from  it  a  mass  12  by  6  by  6  centimeters.    Over  40  per  cent  of  the  cells 
in  the  more  active  portions  of  such  a  growth  may  be  in  process  of 
division  at  one  time.^    Amitosis  is  much  more  frequent  than  mitosis. 
The  sarcoma's  increase  in  size  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  in- 
vasion and  replacement  of  normal  structures.    This  may  be  beautifully 
seen  when  the  growth  lies  in  striated  muscle.    The  neoplastic  cells 
frequently  penetrate  into  the  individual  fibers  and  here,  multiplying 
and  eroding,  they  replace  the  muscle  substance  in  toto^  though  the 
outline  of  the  fiber  is  retained.    Frequently  the  blood  and  lymph  ves- 
sels are  entered,  resulting  in  metaCstases.    Over  half  the  fowls  now 
dying  of  the  growth  have  secondary  nodules  in  the  viscera.    Usually 
the  distribution  is  by  the  blood  stream,  as  with  other  sarcomata ;  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  first,  later,  the  organs  supplied  by  the  greater 
circulation.    The  lungs  are  sometimes  nearly  replaced  by  coalescing 
nodules,  and  may  be  doubled  in  bulk.    Metastases  are  frequent  in  the 
liver,  heart,  and  ovary,  and  are  met  less  often  in  kidney,  spleen,  giz- 
zard, and  bone  marrow.    A  widespread  dissemination  may  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  host  at  first  seems  imaffected  by  the  developing  growth,  but 
soon  it  begins  to  lose  weight,  becomes  anemic  and  emaciated,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  intercurrent  processes,  dies  in  coma. 

These  are  the  superficial  characters  of  a  tumor,  yet  in  themselves 
they  do  not  suffice  to  identify  the  growth  as  one.  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  tumors,  which  distinguishes  them  from  other  new  formations 
of  tissue,  has  yet  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  of  growth  by  division  ^ 
of  the  cells  already  neoplastic,  as  contrasted  with  growth  by  a  patho- 
logical change  in  cells  previously  normal.  Are  the  extension  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  chicken  sarcon>a  referable  to  this  cause  ? 

The  problem  has  been  studied  in  several  ways.  The  direct  histolog- 
ical evidence  thus  far  collected  would  suffice  to  settle  it  in  the  case  of 
any  other  growth.  The  histological  character  of  the  growth,  the 
number  of  division  figures,  the  evidence  of  pressure  on  surrounding 
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structures,  the  noteworthy  invasion  and  replacement  by  a  tissue 
which  is  often  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  structure  attacked,  the 
extension  of  strands  of  the  growth  into  the  lumen  of  blood  veaBels, 
the  casting  off  of  cell  emboli,  and  the  lodgment  and  growth  of  these 
emboli  at  distant  sites,  may  all  here  be  cited  as  indicating  growfli 
'^  aus  sich  heraus,''  to  use  Bibbert's  words.  We  have  repeatedly  found 
all  stages  in  the  formation  of  metastases  by  means  of  cell  emlxdL 
But  experimental  evidence  is  more  convincing.  A  suspension  of  the 
fresh  tumor  tissue  was  injected  intravenously  into  a  number  of  nor- 
mal fowls,  and  after  some  days  these  were  killed,  and  the  lungs  ex- 
amined in  serial  section.  It  was  found  that  the  sarccmiatous  nodules 
developed  from  tumor  bits  that  had  lodged  in  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  proliferated  there,  penetrating  at  length  through 
the  vessel  coats  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Many  of  the  tumor  emboli 
had  failed  to  survive,  and  about  these  the  sarcoma  did  not  arise.  By 
a  study  of  the  fate  of  numerous  grafts  of  a  single  sarcoma  implanted 
in  a  susceptible  fowl,  and  removed  at  operation  on  successive  days, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  sarcomatous  tissue  survives  transplanta- 
tion to  other  hosts,  is  vascularized,  and  by  its  proliferation  gives  rise 
to  the  new  growth.  In  resistant  fowls  the  implanted  tissue  dies  and 
no  sarcoma  arises. 

It  is  certain  then  that  the  chicken  sarcoma  grows  "  aus  sich  heraus,''  [ 
possesses,  in  other  words,  that  fundamental  character  by  which  at 
present  we  dbtinguish  tumors.    But  it  may  well  be  asked.  Does  not 
the  growth  extend  also  by  the  infection  of  neighboring  cells?    Cer- 
tainly such  a  possibility  can  not  be  ruled  out  on  histological  evidence 
alone,  any  more  than  it  can  in  the  case  of  the  mammalian  sarcomata, 
and  the  demonstration  of  an  agent  causing  the  growth  would  appear 
a  priori  to  render  such  infection  very  likely  in  its  case.    But  we  have 
foimd  that  a  number  of  circumstances,  later  to  be  enumerated,  limit 
the  agent's  activity,'  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  by  specially 
devised  experiments,  we  have  been  unable  to  show  that  infection  of 
the  sort  mentioned  has  any  share  in  the  sarcoma's  ordinary  mani- 
festations.   These  are  referable  entirely  to  growth  and  dissemination 
"  aus  sich  heraus." 

A  further  and  interesting  proof  that  the  chicken  sarcoma  is  a 
neoplasm  is  found  in  the  behavior  of  th^  growth  in  the  various  hosts 
to  which  it  has  been  transplanted.  For  some  time  woikers  have 
known  that  there  are  certain  conditions  affecting  the  success  of  tumor 
transplantation,  which  are  either  entirely  different  fr<xn  those  influ> 
encing  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases  or  are  much  more  pre- 
cise in  their  effect.  (L.  Loeb,  Schone,  Bashford,  Fichera,  Bous.) 
These  conditions  are  largely  the  same  ones  that  affect  the  transplanta- 
tion of  normal  tissues.    The  fact  is  one  of  the  most  significant  that 
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Kas  resulted  fnun  modem  cancer  research,  and  has  furnished  a  strong 
argument  to  those  theorists  who  refer  the  cause  of  cancer  to  an  in- 
trinsic cell  derangement,  as  distinct  from  an  infectious  agent.    But 
it  happens  that  the  chicken  sarcoma,  though  indubitably  caused  by  an 
extrinaic  agent,  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  conditions  mentioned. 
Prominent  among  such  conditions  is  blood  relationship,  a  factor 
lYhic^  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  success  of  surgical  grafting.    Our 
original  diicken  sarcoma  occurred  in  a  fowl  of  pedigreed  stock  and 
was  transplantable  at  first  only  to  this  fowl's  immediate  relatives 
(fowls  in  the  relati<Hiship  of  half  brother,  half  sister,  imcle,  and 
aunt) .    In  nonrelated  fowls  of  exactly  the  same  breed  (barred  Pljrm- 
outh  Bock) ,  it  would  not  grow.    Only  after  repeated  transplantation, 
which  resulted  in  enhanced  malignancy,  did  it  become  less  precise  as 
regards  a  host    Even  when  last  tested  (eighth  tumor  generation),  it 
grew  best  in  chick^is  of  the  original  strain.    Despite  repeated  efforts 
it  has  never  been  successfully  transferred  to  mammals,  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  rats,  mice),  or  to  other  birds  than  chickens  (pigeons,  ducks). 

The  physical  condition  of  the  host  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
chicken  sarcoma,  the  reverse  of  that  obtaining  for  the  usual  infectious 
diseases,  and  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  case  of  the  transplantable 
mammalian  tissues,  normal  and  neoplastic.    An  emaciating  illness, 
instead  of  predisposing  the  host,  renders  it  relatively  insusceptible, 
and  may  cause  the  rapid  retrogression  or  even  the  temporary  disap- 
pearance of  well-developed  sarcomata.*    The  growth  is  more  easily 
transplanted  to  young  hosts  than  to  old,  and  grows  more  rapidly  in 
them,  a  fact  already  known  of  the  transplantable  mammalian  tissues. 
By  inoculations  into  chick  embiyos  (seventh  to  tenth  day),  without 
disturbing  their  development,  we  have  foundthat  embryos  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  as  hosts.*    Some  adult  fowls  exhibit  a  natural 
resistance  that  is  independent  of  age,  condition,  or  variety.    Though 
apparently  very  suitable  as  hosts  for  the  tumor,  these  fail  to  develop 
a  growth  even  after  repeated  inoculations  with  active  tumor  tissue. 
In  some  chickens,  too,  the  sarcoma,  after  growing  for  a  while,  retro- 
gresses without  evident  reason,  leaving  the  host  temporarily  resistant. 
All  the  types  of  resistance  mentioned  have  their  parallel  in  mammals. 
The  histological  processes  about  the  retrogressing  tumor  or  the 
unsuccessful  graft  are  essentially  similar  in  the  case  of  the  chicken 
tumor  and  rat  and  mouse  tumors.* 

So  much,  then,  for  the  characters  of  the  chicken  sarcoma.  They 
stamp  the  growth  as  a  tumor  in  all  that  the  word  implies  at  this 
day  when  our  conception  of  the  neoplastic  process  rests,  not  merely 
on  clinical  and  anatomical  data,  but  on  broader  experimental  findings. 
So  close  a  correspondence  between  the  tumor  phenomena  in  the  bird 
and  those  in  mammals  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 


A 
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Our  first  attempts  to  determine  the  chicken  sarcoma's  cause  i^ere 
made  without  expectation  that  they  would  lead  to  positive  results. 
By  three  methods,  an  etiological  agent,  as  distinct  from  the  tumor 
cells,  has  been  demonstrated,  viz,  by  filtration,  by  drying,  and  by 
glycerinization.*'  *»  ^    The  fluid  obtained  by  passing  an  extract  in 
Ringer's  solution  of  the  fresh  sarcomatous  tissue  through  a  Berkefdd 
filter   (N)  will  give  rise  to  the  tumor;  sarcomatous  tissue    dried 
in  vitro  over  sulphuric  acid,  ground  to  powder,  and  so  kept  for  -weeks 
or  months,  will  likewise  cause  it ;  and  so  will  tissue  kept  for  weeks  in 
60  per  cent  glycerin.*    No  special  complexity  has  attended  oiir  use 
of  these  procedures.    The  tumors  engendered  by  filtrate,  or  by  the 
dried  or  glycerinated  tissue,  do  not  differ  from  tiiose  resulting-  from 
transplantation,  except  that  they  take,  as  a  rule,  very  much  longer  to 
appear  and  often  grow  much  more  slowly.   They  metastasize,  and  are 
capable  of  transplantation,  forming  the  potential  source  of  any 
number  of  growths  from  each  of  which  the  agent  may  be  obtained 
in  quantity. 

The  characters  of  the  agent  are  those  which  we  associate  with 
microorganisms ;  ^  and  it  would  appear  to  be  among  the  larger  of 
the  filterable  causes  of  disease,  failing,  as  it  does,  to  pass  through  a 
Chamberland  bougie,  though  it  goes  easily  through  a  Berkefeld  cyl- 
inder (N  or  V)   impermeable  to  Bacillus  fluorescens  Uquefaciens. 
Our  repeated  attempts  to  observe  the  agent  directly  and  to  cultivate 
it  in  vitro  have  thus  far  failed.    In  dried  or  glycerinated  tissue  it 
undergoes  a  gradual  attenuation.    In  fresh  sarcomatous  tissue  it  sur- 
vives repeated,  rapid  freezing  and  thawing,  which  reduces  the  tissue 
itself  to  a  pulp.    It  is  rendered  inactive  by  heat  (65°  C.  for  16 
minutes)  a  little  greater  than  that  which  kiUs  the  associated  tumor 
cells  (50°  C),  as  shown  by  the  results  of  attempts  to  grow  them  in 
vitro.    It  is  quickly  rendered  inactive  by  autolysis,  by  chloroform 
and  toluol,  in  the  proportions  used  to  prevent  bacterial  growth  in 
autolytic  preparations,  by  2  per  cent  carbolic  acid,  and  by  50  per  cent 
alcohol.    Like  the  animal  organisms  in  distinction  from  most  of  the 
vegetable  ones  (v.  Prowacdc)  it  is  destroyed  by  high  dilutions  of 
seponin  and  by  bile. 

The  relation  of  the  agent  to  the  disease  which  it  causes  is  at  present 
unique  in  pathology,  for  the  behavior  of  the  sarcoma  is  entirely 
referable,  as  already  shown,  to  the  cells  composing  it.  Recent  work 
has  made  evident  some  of  the  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place  the  agent  elicits  of  itself  no  noteworthy  immunity. 
The  resistance  induced  in  fowls  by  retrogression  of  the  sarcoma  is 
very  weak,  is  frequently  transient,  and  its  histological  manifestation 
about  a  fresh  graft  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue  is  of  the  s<Mt  which  we 
have  come  to  recognize  as  indicating  resistance  to  the  strange  tissue 
as  such.    With  the  object  of  obtaining  a  more  marked  resistance 
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lany  chickens  have  been  injected  with  gradually  increasing  amounts 
f  the  dried  sarcomatous  tissue,  attenuated  at  first  by  heat.  Most  of 
hese  have  sooner  or  later  developed  the  sarcoma  and  died  of  it. 
The  sera  of  the  fowls  which  survived  and  of  rabbits  which  had  been 
imilarly  injected  have  shown  only  very  dubious  powers  of  neutrali- 
lation  when  incubated  in  vitro  with  the  agent  The  absence  of  well- 
lefined  inmiunity  processes  directed  against  the  agent  as  such  ex- 
>lains  very  well  why  immunity  processes  directed  against  the  trans- 
planted tumor  tissue  as  strange  tissue,  and  present  in  any  event, 
3ome  to  claim  attention.  Their  existence  in  the  case  of  this  and  other 
^owths  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  an  etiological  agent  other 
than  the  cells  themselves  must  be  absent.  It  means  simply  that  the 
phenomena  of  resistance  to  such  an  agent,  if  present,  are  less  well 
marked  than  those  directed  against  the  cells  themselves. 

Secondly,  the  agent  does  not  act  upon  normal  connective  tissue. 
To  bring  about  a  neoplastic  change  it  must  have  opportunity  to 
affect  connective  tissue  in  which  a  proliferative  reaction  is  occurring. 
A  large  quantity  of  Berkef eld  filtrate  containing  the  agent  in  active 
form,  when  introduced  through  a  fine  needle  into  normal  tissue  has 
only  rarely  results  in  a  growth,  and  this  growth  develops  in  the 
track  of  the  injecting  needle,  but  if  to  the  filtrate  there  be  added  a 
little  sterile  Kieselguhr  (which  produces,  as  Podwyssozki  has  shown, 
a  profuse  connective  tissue  reaction)  tumors  follow  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  inoculations,  and  they  develop  from  numerous  foci 
where  the  reaction  to  Kieselguhr  is  going  on. 

Third,  the  agent's  action  in  producing  tumor  tissue  by  a  change 
in  cells  not  previously  neoplastic  is  very  slow  as  compared  with  the 
proliferation  of  these  cells,  once  they  have  undergone  a  neoplastic 
change.  The  first  few  cells  that  become  sarcomatous  rapidly  divide 
and  elaborate  the  mass  of  tumor  tissue.  Their  activity  overshadows 
any  coincident  neoplastic  transformation,  granting,  indeed,  that  the 
factor  of  cell  derangement  necessary  for  this  be  present. 

The  existence  of  these  three  limitations  to  the  agent's  activity  will 
largely  account  for  the  latter's  failure  to  take  an  obvious  part  in  the 
tumor's  ordinary  growth  and  distribution  in  the  host.  The  existence 
of  yet  other  limiting  factors  would  explain  why  this  failure  is  so 
nearly  absolute.  It  is  to  such  factors  also,  discovered  and  undis- 
covered, that  the  sarcoma's  failure  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  disease, 
and  its  total  lack  of  infectivity  in  the  ordinary  sense,  must  be  at- 
tributed. During  the  last  year  we  have  collected  some  30  spontaneous 
chicken  tumors  without  encountering  again  the  picture  of  the  sar- 
coma ;  and  in  our  laboratory,  during  the  last  three  years,  there  have 
been  kept  in  close  quarters  large  numbers  of  fowls  with  and  without 
the  disease,  yet  we  have  still  to  find  an  instance  of  its  natural  trans- 
mission under  these  circumstancea 
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The  results  of  the  study  thus  briefly  summarized  offer  more  this 
a  suggestion  as  regards  the  etiology  of  malignant  tumors.  ThCT 
afford  a  rati<»ial  explanation,  founded  on  an  actual  instance,  of  sqbk 
of  the  more  puzzling  features  of  these'  growths.  The  peculiaritki 
of  occurrence  of  malignant  growths,  the  importance  of  tissue  derange- 
ment in  their  etiology,  their  growth  and  dissemination  by  means  of 
cells,  their  behavior  on  transplantation,  are  quite  compatible  wift 
the  assumption  that  they  are  caused  by  an  agent  limited  in  its  actifii 
by  conditions  somewhat  similar  to,  but  doubtless  more  complex  thaa. 
those  influencing  the  ag^it  causing  the  chicken  tumor.  But  -whetbe 
tiiis  assumption  be  correct,  the  work  of  the  future  must  determiiK. 


Certainly  the  findings  with  the  chicken  sarcoma  largely  demolisl 
the  theoretical  objections  to  an  extrinsic  cause  for  cancer. 

Note. — Since  the  above  article  was  written  we  have  demon^nraM 
that  a  filterable  agent  is  the  cause  of  an  osteo-chondro-sarooma  of 
the  fowl,  recently  propagated  in  this  laboratory.  The  agent  causiiig 
this  growth,  like  that  of  the  spindle-celled  sarccHna,  requires  for  its 
acticm  an  associated  cell  d^angement,  but  true  cartilage  is  laid  down 
in  the  growths  to  which  it  gives  rise.* 


^Peyton  Rous,  Jour.  Bzp.  MecL  1910,  xU,  086.    J.  A.  M.  A.  1910,  Ut,  1806. 

'Ibid.,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass.  1911,  M,  198;  Jour.  Exp.  Med.  1911,  xUl,  897; 
Proceedings  Am.  Phllosoph.  Soc  1912, 11,  201. 

'An  article  dealing  with  these  variations  wlU  shortly  appear  In  the  Joor. 
of  Blzp.  Med. 

*  J.  B.  Murphy  and  Peyton  Bona,  Jour.  Bzp.  Med.  1912,  zr,  119. 
'Rous  and  Murphy,  Jour.  Bzp.  Med.  1912,  XV,  270. 

'  Rous  and  Murphy,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1911,  LVX 
741 ;  Journal  of  Ezperimental  Medicine,  1912,  XV,  119. 

*  Rous  and  Murphy,  Jour,  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1912,  LVIII,  1938. 

'Two  other  methods,  namely,  freezing  and  thawing  the  fresh  tumor  ttssoe, 
and  heating  it  at  SO-SS"*  0.  aUow  a  less  satisfactory  differentiation  of  the  agent 
from  the  cells. 

*  Bee  Peyton  Rous,  J.  B.  Murphy,  and  W.  H.  r^ytler.  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  1912,  LIX,  1793. 
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UBBBB  CHOTiEKiAELKKTlVJMAHBBttDEN. 

By  Prof.  Adolf  DieudonnA,  University  of  Mfinich,  Germany. 

In  der  Deutschen  amtlichen  Anweisung  fiir  den  bakteriologischen 

Nachweis  der  Cholera  ist  bereits  ein  stark  alkalischer  3  procentiger 

Agar  empfohlen,  auf  dem  die  Entwicklung  anderer  Keime  wesentlich 

eingeschrankt  wird.    Von  diesem  Nahrboden.  dessen  Elektivitat  auf 

der  starken  Alkalitoleranz  der  Choleravibrionen  basiert,  ausgehend, 

hat  Dieudorme  durch  Zusatz  von  bestimmten  Mengen  Rinderblutes, 

das    speciell    auf    Vibrionen    wachstumsfordernd    einwirkt,    einen 

neuen  Choleraelektivnahrboden  angegeben,  durch  den  die  bakteri- 

ologische  Untersuchung  auf  Cholera  wesentlich  vereinfacht  wird, 

und  ihr  Nachweis  mit  weit  grosserer  Sicherheit  gelingt.    Bei  der 

Bereitung  dieses  Nahrsubstrates  werden  defibriniertes  Rinderblut 

und  Normalkalilauge  zu  gleichen  Teilen  gemischt  and  \  Stunde  im 

Dampfstoff  sterilisiert ;  die  Mischung  wird  dann  mit  3  procentigem, 

genau  auf  den  Neutralpunkt  eingestelltem  Agar  im  Verhaltnis  von 

3:7  versetzt,  und  das  Oanze  sofort   in   Petrischalen   ausgegossen, 

Dabei  verwendet  man  nach  dem  Vorschlag  von  Neufeld  u.  Woithe 

am  besten  15  ccm  Nahrbodenmasse  fiir  je  1  Petrischale  von  10  ccm 

Durchmesser.    Wenn  die  Nahrbodenschicht  festgeworden  ist,  werden 

die  Schalen  geschlossen  und  mit  dem  Deckel  nach  unten  je  nach  dem 

Feuchtigkeitsgehalt  12-15  Stunden  lang  im  Brutschrank  bei  37** 

aufbewahrt.    Es  empfiehlt  sich  vorher  zwischen  Ober-  und  Unter- 

schale  und  ihre  Wandungen  kleine  Streifen  Fliesspapier  einzulegen, 

sodass  die  Schalen  teilweise  offen  sind  und  ein  Ansaugen  und  Ent- 

weichen   der   Feuchtigkeit   und   der   Abdampfstoffe    (Ammoniak) 

crzielt  wird. 

Der  Dieudonn^'sche  Blutalkaliagar  hat  sich  bei  den  schr  zahl- 
reichen  Nachpnifungen  und  in  der  Praxis  bei  Choleraepidemien 
bereits  ausgezeichnet  bewahrt.  Allerdings  haftet  ihm  der  Nachteil 
an,  dass  er  nicht  sofort,  sondem  erst  nach  einiger  Zeit,  im  ungiin- 
stigsten  Fall  erst  etwa  18  Stunden  nach  dem  Ausgiessen  der  Platten, 
benutzt  werden  kann,  weil  bei  sofortiger  Verwendung  jedes  Bak- 
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Dieudonn^'schen  Originalnahrboden  in  Petrischalen  ausgiesst  iind 
im  Faust-Heim'schen  Apparat  trocknet.  Man  erhalt  so  ein  brannes, 
ziemlich  grobkomiges  Pulver,  das,  vor  Feuchtigkeit  gesdiiitzt,  lange 
haltbar  ist.  Zur  Bereitung  des  gebrauchsfertigen  Nahrbodens  lost 
man  8  g  dieses  Pulvers  in  100  ccm  Wasser  auf  und  kocht  das  Gemisch 
i  Stimde  im  Dampftopf.  Vor  dem  Giessen  der  Flatten  empfiehlt 
es  sich,  den  Nahrboden  kurze  Zeit  noch  im  Kolben  stehen  zu  lassen, 
weil  sich  die  triiben  Bestandteile  dann  am  Boden  absetzen,  und  das 
Nahrsubstrat  ziemlich  hell  und  durchscheinend  wird.  Die  frisch 
gegossenen,  abgekuhlten  Flatten  sind  ebenfalls  nach  kurzer  Trock- 
nung  im  Brutschrant  bei  60®  verwendbar. 

Moldavan  mischt  Blutalkali  und  Agar  im  Verhaltniss  von  1:4. 
Die  gegossenen  Flatten  bleiben  6  Stunden  (also  fiir  die  Anreicherung 
in  Feptonwasser)  unbeniitzt  bei  Zimmertemperatur  stehen.  Nach 
dieser  Zeit  beimpft  erweisen  sie  sich  zwar  schon  etwas  weniger  elek- 
tiv  als  der  Originalnahrboden,  aber  giinstiger  fur  das  Wachstum  der 
Choleravibrionen,  sodass  letztere  wenn  uberhaupt  wachstum&hig, 
stets  angehen. 

Aus  diesen  Ausfuhrungen  geht  hervor,  dass  die  Herstellung  dieser 
verschiedenen  Nahrmedien  sich  bei  samtlichen  Substraten  in 
derselben  einfachen  Weise  durchfiihren  lasst.  Einen  gewissen  Vor- 
teil  diirfte  die  von  Esch  angegebene  Modifikation  insofem  bieten, 
als  das  von  ihm  benutzte  Hamoglobin  stets  vorratig  gehalten  werden 
kann  und  die  Aufbewahrung  gut  vertragt.  Was  das  Aussehen  der 
einzelnen  Nahrbodenplatten  betrifft,  so  zeigen  die  des  Originalagars, 
der  Neufeld-Woithe'schen  und  der  Filon'schen  Modifikation  eine 
dunkelbraune  Farbe  und  sind  imdurchsichtig;  die  Flatten  des 
getrockneten  Blutalkaliagars,  sowie  die  nach  Moldavan  und  nach 
Esch  hergestellten  dagegen  sind  hell  und  ziemlich  gut  durchscheinend. 
Eine  wesentliche  Aufhellung  auch  der  obigen  3  Nahrmedien  erzielten 
Haendel  u.  Baerthlein,  auf  deren  umfangreiche,  im  Kaiserlichen 
Gresundheitsamt  durchgefuhrte  Nachprufungen  sich  imsere  kritische 
Wertung  des  Originalagars  und  seiner  Modifikationen  im  Wesent- 
lichen  stiitzt,  durch  Verwendung  alteren,  defibrinierten  Blutes,  das 
einige  Zeit  im  Eisschrank  aufbewahrt  worden  war.  Bei  samtlichen 
Nahrboden  mit  Ausnahme  der  Neufeld-Woithe'schen  Modifikation 
blieb  die  Elektivitat  fiir  Cholera  bei  Aufbewahrung  im  Eisschrank 
lange  Zeit  gut  erhalten.  Dagegen  erscheint  eine  langere  Aufbe- 
wahrung des  Blutalkaliagars  im  Kolben  wenig  angezeigt,  weil  durch 
das  notwendige,  wiederholte  Kochen  die  Nahrboden-  rasch  weich 
und  bruchig  werden. 

Was  nun  das  Wachstum  der  Cholera  auf  den  erwahnten  Nahrsub^ 
straten  betrifft,  so  entwickeln  im  AUgemeinen  auf  samtlichen 
Nahrboden  altere  wie  frisch  isolierte  Kulturen  ziemlich  grosse,  fiache, 
rauchbraune,  bezw.  auf  dem  Esch'schen  Blutagar  graubraune  Ko- 
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brionen  in  fallenden  Menge  zugesetzt  waren,  zeigte,  dass  auf  samt- 

lidien  Blutalkalinahrboden  im  AUgemeinen  wahrend  der  ersten  24 

Stonden  die  Choleravibrionen  entweder  die  anderen  Bakterienarten 

glatt  iiberwuchem,  oder  dock  so  weit  zur  Entwicklimg  kcmimen,  dasa 

ihre  weitere  Isolierung  mit  Hilfe  von  Agarplatten  gut  gelingt.    Von 

praktisch  wicfatiger  Bedeutung  hinsiditlich  der  Abkiirzimg  der  Chole* 

radiagnoee  ist  dabei  die  Feststellung,  dass  sidi  haofig  bei  entspre* 

chend  reichlichem  Cholerawachstum  von  den  ersten  Stuhlplatten 

schon  die  quantitative  Agglutination  und  in  manchen  Fallen  auch  der 

Pfeiffer'sche  Versuch  ausfuhren  lassen.    Bei  sparlicher  Entwicklung 

der  Cholerakcdonien  oder  gleichzeitigem,  reichlichem  Wachstum  von 

choleraahnlichen  Vibrionen  oder  Alkaligenes,  bezw.  Proteus  auf  den 

Platten,  wie  dies  in  der  Praxis  verschiedentlich  vorkommen  diirfte, 

empfiehlt  es  sich  aber  dringend,  erst  mit  frisch  angelegten  Agar* 

kulturen  die  betreffenden  Reaktionen  vorzimehmen.     Erwahnt  sei 

auch,  dass,  was  fiir  die  Weiterziichtung  der  isolierten  Stamme  von 

Bedeutung  ist,  auf  dem  Blutalkaliagar  in  der  R^gel  keine  Beinkul- 

turen  von  Cholera  bei  der  Ziichtung  aus  dem  Stuhl  sich  entwickeln, 

wie  man  auf  den  ersten  Blick  haufig  glauben  konnte;  denn  die  iibri- 

gen  Stuhlbakterien  kommen  zwar  nicfat  zur  Entwicklung,  sie  werden 

aber  auch  nicht  abgetotet  und  konnen  bei  Abimpfung  selbst  von 

einer  isolierten  Cholerakolonie  auf  andere  Nahrboden  nach  langerem 

Stehen  der  neuen  Nahrsubstrate  leicht  zu  schwerer  Verunreinigung 

imd  Schadigung  der  betreffenden  Cholerakultur  fiihren. 

Zusammenfassend  ergibt  sich  also,  dass  die  verschiedenen  Blut* 
alkaliagar-Nahrboden  den  bisher  in  der  Choleradiagnose  gebrauch- 
lichen  Nahrsubstraten  wesentlich  iiberlegen  sind.  Durch  ihre  Benut- 
zung  vereinfacht  sich  die  Isolierung  der  Vibrionen  aus  verdachtigem 
Material  ganz  bedeutend  und  die  Choleradiagnose  lasst  sich  in  den 
meisten  Fallen  nach  kiirzerer  Zeit  stellen  wie  bisher.  Unter  den 
angegebenen  Elektivnahrboden  hat  sich  der  DieudonnS'sche  Original- 
agar  am  zuverlassigsten  und  besten  bewahrt.^  Zu  beriicksichtigen 
ist  allerdings,  dass  er  nicht  sofort,  sondem  erst  etwa  18  Stunden  nadi 
dem  Giessen  der  Flatten  gebrauchsfiihig  ist. 

Den  ersten,  verdachtigen  Fallen  Bis  Firrdraan  zunachst  eine  der 
erwahnten  Modifikationen  benutzen,  unter  denen  der  getrocknete 
DieudonnS'sche  Originalagar,  oder  die  Modifikation  nach  Esch  und 
Pilon  als  geeignet  erscheinen,  wahrend  die  Nahrboden  nach  Neufeld- 
Woithe  und  nach  Moldavan  nicht  die  gleich  grosse  Sicherheit  bieten, 
da  sie  wegen  ihrer  hohen  Elektivitat  in  seltenen  Fallen  auch  auf  die 
Entwicklung  der  Choleravibrionen  zu  stark  hemmend  einwirken* 
Fiir  die  Untersuchung  der  weiteren  Falle  ware  indessen  der  Dieu* 
donn^'sche  Originalnahrboden  angezeigt. 

Zum  Schluss  sei  noch  in  Kiirze  auf  zwei  von  Ottolenghi,  bezw.  von 
Kraus  angegebene  Methoden  eingegangen,  welche  einen  Ersatz  dea 
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Hospital,  Drs.  Bernstein  and  Epstein,  a  method  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  have  always  in  hand  blood  ready  for  use  in  cultural 
work.    The  method  is,  in  brief,  the  following : 

Blood  is  obtained  at  the  slaughterhouse  in  flasks  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  formalin  and  of  ammoniiun  oxalate.  When  this 
is  received  at  the  laboratory  it  is  diluted  with  two  parts  of  salt  solu- 
tion. After  standing  in  the  ice  box  for  24  hours  it  is  ready  for  use. 
One  adds  one-fifteenth  (more  may  be  used)  volume  of  the  blood  to 
any  medium.  Bacteria  of  all  kinds  grow  at  least  as  well  on  these 
blood-media  as  on  those  prepared  with  fresh  blood. 

The  blood  remains  bright  red  for  a  varying  length  of  time — after 
three  or  four  weeks.  We  make  a  fresh  supply  every  three  weeks 
and  are  always  ready  for  work  requiring  the  use  of  blood  in  media. 


EOG-AOAB   AS    CTTLTUBE   MEDIUM    FOB    CHOLERA    SPIBILLA, 

Dr.  Ghables  Kbumwiede,  Jr.,  Research  Laboratory,  Deimrtment  of  Health,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

In  the  preceding  paper  Dr.  Dieudonne  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  his  medium  and  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

During  the  summer  of  1911  we  used  the  original  DieudonnS 
medium  extensively.  Wliere  examinations  were  being  constantly 
made,  it  seemed  ideal.  Where,  however,  examinations  were  infre- 
quent, it  was  unhandy  because  of  the  difficulties  in  its  preparation. 
The  necessity  of  waiting  ovemiglit  before  the  plates  could  be  used 
was  removed  in  Pilon's  modification.  The  necessity  of  obtaining 
blood  as  a  basis  for  the  medium  still  remained.  This  may  be  v&ry 
inconvenient  to  obtain.  For  this  reason  we  substituted  eggs  as  a  basis 
for  the  medium.    The  resulting  medium  is  made  as  follows : 

A.  Whole  egg  and  water  a.  a.,  sodium  carbonate  cryst.  12  per  cent    Mix  in 

equal  parts;  steam  in  Arnold  sterilizer  for  20  minutes. 

B.  Meat-free  agar,  viz,  peptone,  1  per  cent ;  salt,  1  per  cent ;  agar,  3  per  cent 

Mix  A,  30  parts  and  B,  70  parts,  while  the  agar  is  boiling  hot. 
Pour  medium  thick  plates,  allow  them  to  stand  open  for  20  to  30 
minutes  to  dry,  and  inoculate  by  surface  streaking. 

In  making  the  egg  mixture  the  egg  and  water  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken,  the  alkali  added,  and  again  thoroughly  shaken.  The  thicker 
parts  of  the  egg  may  be  removed  by  filtration  through  a  thin  layer 
of  cotton.  The  agar  requires  no  change  of  reaction,  and  need  not 
be  filtered  more  carefully  than  to  remove  the  coarser  particles. 

On  this  medium  the  cholera  colonies  are  distinctive.  Examined  by 
transmitted  light,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  deep  in  the  agar. 
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and  have  a  peculiar  hazy,  far-away  appearance,  due  to  an  indefinite 
halo  about  the  colony.  When  growth  is  more  vigorous,  viz^  on  Icmgo 
incubation,  this  halo  becomes  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  clearing,  h. 
practice,  fishing  from  this  type  of  colony  has  yielded  cholera,  and 
from  this  type  alone.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  cholen- 
like  vibrios  whose  colonies  are  identical.  Comparing  this  medium 
with  the  Dieudonn6  medium,  the  latter  is  somewhat  more  selecdvo. 
This  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  if  growth  of  fecal  bact^n 
should  occur  on  the  egg  medium,  the  presence  of  even  one  choksn 
colony  is  immediately  evident  because  of  its  distinctive  characteristics. 

The  various  blood  media  are  not  completely  selective,  nor  does  tbe 
cholera  colony  on  any  we  have  tried  approach  in  distinctiveness  the 
colony  as  found  on  the  egg  medium. 

The  advantages  of  the  medium  are  the  prompt  availability  of  the 
ingredients,  the  ease  of  preparation,  and  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
cholera  colonies.  For  infrequent  examinations,  the  first  two  are  of 
great  importance.  As  a  routine  medium  it  is  economical.  Tenreggs 
are  sufficient  for  over  300  plates. 


THB  USE  OF  CALCIUM  CABBONATE  IN  SOLID  MEDIA  FOK  THl 
DIFPEBENTIATION  OF  STJGABr-FEBMENTING  BACTEBIA,  BSP2- 
CIALLY   OF   THE   COLON-TYPHOID    GBOITF. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Berdick,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

New  York  City. 

Media  containing  lactose  with  litmus  as  an  indicator  for  acidity 
have  been  extensively  used  for  growing  the  colon  bacillus  and  dif- 
ferentiating it  from  closely  allied  organisms.  This  tj^e  of  medium 
is  well  exemplified  in  Wurtz's  lactose  litumus-agar,  whidbi  consists  of 
a  1  per  cent  lactose-agar  colored  with  litmus.  These  media  have  sev- 
eral defects,  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  acid,  causing  a 
general  reddening  of  the  adjacent  medium.  This  necessitates  having 
plates  with  few  colonies  and  examining  and  counting  while  the  colo- 
nies are  still  small.  Also  gas  formation  often  occurs,  ruining  the 
plate. 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages,  media  consisting  of  stiffer  agar 
have  been  devised,  on  which  surface  smears  are  made.  This  is  the 
type  of  the  Conradi-Drigalski  medium,  which  consists  of  a  special 
nutrient  8  per  cent  agar,  to  which  crystal  violet  is  added  as  an  inhibi- 
tor for  less  resistant  organisms  than  the  typhoid  bacillus.  • 

With  the  intention  of  limiting  the  diffusion  of  the  acid  formed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  lactose  I  began  to  experiment  by  adding  various 
alkalies  to  the  medium.  But  such  alkalies  as  NaOH  and  Na,CO„ 
when  added  in  sufficient  quantities,  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  many 
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>f  the  organisms,  and,  besides,  colored  the  medium  an  intense  blue, 
sehich  completely  masked  the  production  of  alkalies,  which  produc* 
tion  is  of  value  in  identifying  typhoid  colonies  and  those  of  the 
Drganisms  of  putrefaction. 

A  neutral  agar  was  desired  in  which  the  acid  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar  would  be  neutralized  in  order  to  prevent  its 
diffusion.  This  result  can  best  be  obtained  by  using  an  insoluble 
alkali  or  alkaline  salt 

The  simplest  and  most  efficient  of  the  insoluble  alkalies  seems  to  be 
calcium  carbonate — ^precipitated  chalk.  Being  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, it  is  readily  distributed  through  the  medium,  it  exerts  no  inhibi- 
tion on  the  organisms,  is  readily  obtainable  everywhere,  and  is  inex- 
pensive. Furthermore,  the  chidk,  in  combining  with  the  acid,  is  dis- 
solved; hence,  acid-forming  colonies  are  surrounded  by  a  clear  zone. 
This  clearing  of  the  medium  is  a  valuable  aid  in  recognizing  acid- 
forming  colonies. 

The.medium  consists  of: 

Om.  or  c  c 

Agar 16 

Li^ig's  extract 6 

Salt 5 

Peptone 10 

Lactose 20 

Caldnm  carbonate 4 

Litmus  solution - 100 

Water - 1, 000 

The  agar,  Liebig's  extract,  salt,  and  peptone  are  dissolved  in  1 
liter  of  water,  either  in  the  autoclave  or  over  the  free  flame.  This 
is  then  cleared  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  filtered  through  cot- 
ton. No  titration  or  adjustment  of  reaction  is  necessary.  The 
medium  should  then  be  flasked,  250  c.  c.  to  a  flask  preferably  of  500 
c.  c.  size.  One  gm.  of  powdered  calcium  carbonate  is  then  added  to 
each  flask,  and  the  whole  sterilized  in  the  autoclave.  Finally,  to 
each  flask  is  added  26  c.  c.  of  Kahlbaum's  aqueous  litmus — according 
to  Kubel  and  Thiemann — (or  an  equal  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
azolithmine) ;  and  5  gm.  of  chemically  pure  lactose.  Tube  by 
pouring  direct  from  flasks  to  tubes,  keeping  contents  well  mixed. 
Sterilize  in  an  Arnold  sterilizer  for  15  minutes  on  three  consecutive 

days. 

In  using  this  medium  either  surface  smears  may  be  made  on 
plates  or  the  tubes  inoculated  and  poured.  For  most  uses,  the 
poured  plates  give  best  results.  To  obtain  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  chalk  throughout  the  medium,  the  tubes  should  be  rolled  rapidly 
to  and  fro  between  the  palms  of  one's  hands,  and  then  by  alternately 
depressing  and  raising  the  plugged  end  of  the  tube,  combining  this 
with  a  rotary  motion.    This  mixing  should  be  done  as  soon  as  tubes 
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are  melted  and  while  still  hot.    They  are  then  cooled  to  42*^  C.    Tt 
may  then  be  inoculated  and  poured. 

Inoculated  plates  may  be  incubated  14  to  48  hours  at  37°  C  '^ 
from  2  to  5  days  at  room  temperature.    Usually  18  to  24  hours 
37°  C.  gives  best  results. 

Acid  production  in  this  medium  is  shown  by : 

1.  Dissolving  of  the  chalk  about  the  colony  due  to  its  combinttk 
with  the  organic  salts. 

2.  Reddening  of  the  colony  due  to  the  litmus. 

3.  Microscopically,  by  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  the  calcici 
salts  of  the  organic  acids. 

Differentiation  between  colon  and  typhoid  colonies  on  this  medis: 
is  readily  made. 

COLON   COLONIES. 

1.  Surfdce, — These  are  large  disk-shaped  colonies,  slightly  dr 
pressed  in  the  media.  There  is  a  variable  amount  of  clearing  abcc 
them,  due  to  the  solution  of  the  chalk.  The  extent  of  clearing  dt 
pends  on  the  length  of  time  the  plates  are  incubated.  Microscop: 
cally,  on  focusing  up  and  down,  the  chalk  is  seen  to  be  dissolved  jbs 
below  the  colony  and  about  its  periphery.  Crystals  of  the  calcini: 
organic  acid  salts  are  usually  seen. 

2.  Deep, — ^These  are  rounded  or  spindle-shaped,  showing  a  vey 

distinct  clearing  of  the  chalk  for  a  ccmsiderable  area  about  the 
colony. 

TTPHOro  COLONIES. 

1.  Swrface. — These  are  large  white  or  bluish-tinged  colonies  sho^r 
ing  no  clearing  of  the  chalk.  Microscopically,  the  amorphous  gran- 
ules of  the  chalk  are  seen  to  be  both  within  and  about  the  colonv. 
No  crystals  of  the  organic  salts  are  present. 

2.  Deep. — ^These  are  distinct  colonies  lying  embedded  in  the  chalk 
without  solution  of  the  chalk  occurring. 

For  isolating  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  feces,  sewage,  or  contami- 
nated water  1  per  cent  lactose  and  1  per  cent  saccharose  may  with 
advantage  be  substituted  for  the  2  per  cent  lactose.  Plates  should 
be  incubated  14  to  20  hours  at  37°  C.  Suspected  typhoid  colonies 
should  be  fished  and  inoculated  into  Hiss  tube  media  or  other 
suitable  media  for  identification.  I  have  on  several  tests  isolated 
typhoid  bacilli  direct  from  the  feces  without  enrichment. 

The  advantages  of  this  medium  are : 

1.  Neutralization  of  the  acid  as  it  is  produced. 

(A)  Crowded  or  well-diluted  plates  may  be  used  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. 

(B)  The  period  of  incubation  is  not  limited. 
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(C)  Acid  formation  is  more  clearly  shown  and  its  extent  may  be 
gauged. 

2.  Simplicity  of  the  medium : 

(A)  Stock  meat  extract  may  be  used  by  simply  adding  chalk,  lac- 
tose, and  litmus. 

(B)  The  medium  is  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmus  without  titra- 
tion or  adjustment.  The  acidity  of  meat  extract  is  neutralized  by 
the  chalk,  giving  a  neutral  agar  on  which  slight  alkalinity  or  acidity 
is  readily  shown. 

This  type  of  medium  may  be  used  in  growing  and  identifying  any 
organism  in  which  the  fermentation  of  any  sugar  is  the  base  of  its 
difTerentiation.  For  some  organisms,  such  as  the  pneumococcus  and 
streptococcus,  meat  infusion  agar  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat 
extract  agar.  Any  of  the  sugars  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lactose. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  may  be  varied  f  r<Mn  1  to  5  per  cent. 


SPECIAL   CULTUBE  MEDIA   FOB  FITBE   CULTITBE    OF   AMCEBJE 

FOUND  IN  INTESTINES  OF  MAMMALS. 

Anna  W.   WttLiAMs,  from  the  Division  of  Laboratories   (director,   Wm.  H. 

Park),  Department  of  Health,  New  York  City. 

In  February,  and  again  in  December,  1911,  the  writer  published 
reports  of  growing  amoebee  isolated  from  the  intestines  of  mammals 
on  tissue  culture  media  without  the  presence  of  other  microorganisms. 
So  far  as  the  author  knows,  these  are  the  only  reports  of  growing, 
successively,  strictly  pure  cultures  of  amoebae.  These  pure  cultures 
are  comparatively  easily  obtained.  The  conditions  are,  simply,  strict 
asepsis  in  removing  the  tissues  and  sufficient  controls  in  transplant- 
ing the  cultures  to  be  sure  of  being  rid  of  the  ubiquitous  air  germs, 
of  those  growing  originally  with  the  amoebse,  and,  lastly,  of  those 
sometimes  circulating  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  chosen  for  the  tissue 
media. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  further,  some  interesting  points  have  come 
to  light  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  these  organisms  which  may  be 
mentioned  now,  though  the  study  is  incomplete.  Only  one  of  the 
strains  of  amoebse  originally  used  has  been  chosen,  and  its  life  cycle 
has  been  studied  in  these  pure  cultures  under  varying  conditions 
(amoeba  11524  from  Manila).  This  culture  is  now  in  its  seventieth 
culture  generation  on  brain  media. 

The  brain  medium  among  the  three  tissue  media  found  suitable — 
i.  e.,  brain,  liver,  and  kidney — seems  to  be  the  best  for  abundant  and 
continuous  growth;  therefore,  this  has  been  used  exclusively  in  the 
farther  studies. 
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A  most  important  part  in  regard  to  these  tissue  media  is  tliat  t^ier 
afford  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  amoebse  in  cultures  onds 
conditions  at  least  approaching  some  of  the  more  important  ones 
found  in  the  intestines,  such  as  continued  high  temperature  combiDed 
with  much  moisture,  some  lack  of  oxygen,  and  4;he  presence  of  cdl- 
division  excitants.  These  conditions  have  apparently  been  little  cat- 
sidered  by  previous  investigators,  and  not  at  all  by  some  of  the  mote 
recent  ones,  in  their  culture  studies,  though  such  conditicms  mu^ 
obviously  be  of  marked  influence  in  the  life  history  of  any  protozoan  : 
and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  to  compare  so-called  strict  pan- 
sitic  forms,  seen  in  preparation  directly  from  the  intestines  or  tissues 
of  mammal  hosts,  with  culture  forms  grown  under  conditions  &r 
removed  from  those  obtaining  in  these  mammals,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
illogical. 

Until  sudi  comparative  studies  are  made  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  so-called  strictly  parasitic  and  pathogenic 
amoebae  and  the  so-called  free-living  forms,  among  which  have  been 
included  by  all  of  the  most  recent  writers  the  culture  amoeba,  mu^ 
remain  an  open  one. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  writers  have  obtained  only  the 
results  with  their  cultures  that  they  have  reported,  for  they  have 
grown  their  amoebae  on  the  surface  of  more  or  less  rapidly  drying 
agar,  with  one  or  two  varieties  of  bacteria,  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  of  the  body.  Under  these  conditions  one  would  expect 
the  organisms  to  pass  rather  quickly  into  simple  protective  cysts  con- 
taining one  nucleus  and  showing  few  other  changes.  And  this,  ac- 
cording to  nearly  all  descriptions,  is  just  what  they  do. 

One  investigator,  Latham  (1911),  considered  at  least  some  of  the 

intestinal  conditions  and  he  has  reported  some  suggestive  results 

from  his  culture  experiments.    Briefly,  his  work  is  as  follows :  He 

worked  with  two  culture  strains  which  came  from  Manila  (numbers 

not  designated)  and  which  he  called  Entcvmceba  coli.    He  studied  the 

life  cycle  of  these  strains  with  certain  auxetics  (Ross)  or  substances 

supposed  to  be  capable  of  inducing  division  in  living  cells.    He  used 

diiefly  tyrosin,  leucin,  and  skatol.    He  states  that  on  an  alkaline  agar 

me^um  containing  0.2  per  cent  tyrosin  a  complete  life  cycle  is  passed 

throo^  in  about  three  da3rs,  as  compared  with  the  four-days'  cycle  on 

Mmgrave  ft  Cleggs's  medium.    In  three  days  all  of  the  amodbNB  of  a 

P^"**  generation  have  encysted.    Then  a  large  number  of  cysts  pro- 

*"^  ei^  daughter  forms  inside  of  them,  and  the  amoebulse  come 

^^^  thttr  cy^  and  start  a  new  generation  on  the  same  medium* 

"**^^*»  Wa  wea  throu^  five  generations.    This  important  com- 

**'""*'**^^"»iarto^^    does  not  go  into  details,  but,  until  such  a 

^***  a*  w  iai3r  \j%  ^^sj^coved,  \t  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
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amoebse  in  cultures  may  show  schizogony  similar  to  that  described 
for  Entamceiba  coU  in  intestinal  contents. 

Now,  as  to  the  original  work.    In  the  first  place,  the  fact  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  strain  of  amoeba  used  in  these  studies,  as  well  as 
many  other  culture  strains,  grows  readily,  i^undantly,  and  continu- 
ously at  high  temperature  (38^  C).    Whitmore  states  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  his  culture  to  grow  above  26^  C.    Most  other  authors 
simply  say  they  grow  their  cultures  at  room  temperature,  and  the 
others  do  not  mention  temperature.    Growing  Amoeba  11524,  then, 
at  continuous  high  temperature  (38°  C),  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  moisture,  and  in  a  mass  of  brain  tissue  which  supplies  sufficient 
food  and  partial  anaerobiosis,  the  following  results  are  obtained :  In 
the  first  48  hours  the  amoebae  (planted  from  a  number  of  trophozo- 
ites) grow  and  divide  rapidly.    They  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain  mass  and  penetrate  a  certain  distance  within  it    Spreads  fixed 
moist  in  Zenker's  fluid,  and  stained  with  Delafield's  hematoxylin  show 
trophozoites  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  for  culture  forms 
by  other  authors,  except  many  more  mitotic  figures  are  seen  if  the 
amoebse  happen  to  be  well  fixed  and  stained.    In  three  days  there 
are  a  number  of  forms  showing  two  fully  developed  nuclei  and  occa- 
sionally one  showing  three;  the  organisms  are  larger  and  may  be 
somewhat  vacuolated,  and  the  chromatin  about  the  periphery  of  the 
nucleus  is  much  larger  in  amount.    In  four  days  there  are  many  very 
large  forms  which  show  two  nuclei,  and  some  three  and  four.    The 
peripheral   nuclear  chromatin   in   some   has   markedly    increased. 
These  forms  are  apparently  in  good  physical  condition,  as  on  sub- 
culture they  seem  to  be  normally  motile,  and  they  divide  in  a  short 
time  into  daughter  amoebse.    A  number  of  forms  have  encysted,  and 
among  these  a  goodly  number  show  two  nucleL    Even  so  far  we 
find  that  the  results  are  quite  different  from  those  reported  by  Whit- 
more,  Walker,  Craig,  and  others  for  their  culture  forms.    They  all 
state  that  the  cysts  in  their  cultures  contain  only  one  nucleus.    In 
five  days,  unless  some  substance  is  added  to  excite  the  amoebae  to 
r^ewed  growth,  there  are  more  encysted  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
growth,  while,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  brain  mass,  some 
motile  forms  have  begun  to  show  distinct  changes  in  the  nucleus  and 
cytoplasm — the  peripheral  chromatin  appears  to  be  passing  into  the 
cytoplasm,  and  the  caryosome  is  distinctly  smaller.    The  chromatin 
in  the  cytoplasm  appears  to  be  collecting  in  small  masses,  some  about 
the  periphery  of  the  cytoplasm;  such  forms,  as  you  may  see  from 
the  photograph,  present  an  appearance  similar  to  that  described 
from  the  exogenous  sporulation  of  ErUamceiba  histolytica.    The  fate 
of  these  various  f  ornls  in  pure  cultures  is  still  imder  observation. 
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ructure  of  any  of  the  entamoeba?  and  still  approaches  closely  the 
/-pical  nuclear  structure  of  the  same  cultural  amoebae  when  grown  on 
[usgrave's  medium. 
However,  I  think  that  Dr.  Williams  should  be  congratulated  upon 
aving  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  amoebae,  certainly  a 
Teat  step  in  advance  in  the  study  of  this  class  of  organism. 


THE  BACTSBIAIi  EXAMINATION  OF  WATEB. 

By  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,   III. 

When  the  purpose  of  a  bacterial  water  examination  is  to  determine 
.he  occurrence,  recency,  or  degree  of  bacterial  contamination  of  a 
potentially  dangerous  character,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  quanti- 
;ative  estimation  of  B.  coli  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  evidence* 
Konrich,*  to  be  sure,  in  an  elaborate  critical  sununary,  maintains  that 
the  coli  test  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  complication  of  the 
^Ider   modes  of  procedure,  but  the  general  experience  of  water 
analysts  with  this  method,  extending  in  this  country  over  20  years, 
is  strongly  in  its  favor.    It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  B.  coli  in 
water  is  not  always  due  to  contamination  with  material  of  human 
origin,  but  many  observers  have  shown  that  the  number  of  colon 
bacilli  in  a  water  does  not  rise  above  a  certain  level — usually  fixed 
as  about  1  per  c  c. — unless  exposure  to  fecal  contamination  has 
existed.    Savage,*  for  instance,  was  led  by  his  study  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  water  supplies  in  Wales  to  conclude  that  even  in  surface 
waters  exposed  to  animal  contamination  from  adjacent  fields  and 
grazing  grounds  the  ratio  of  B.  coli  is  less  than  1  in  2  c.  c,  unless 
other  sources  of  pollution  exist.    In  the  United  States  the  water  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  practically  free  from  B.  coli^  even  in  50  and  100  c.  c. 
samples,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  human  habitations. 
In  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  like  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a  zone 
of  colon  bacilli  may  extend  at  least  as  far  as  5  or  6  miles  from  shore. 
In  whatever  way  the  presence  and  relative  abundance  of  5.  coli 
in  water  may  be  interpreted  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absence 
of  this  organism  from  quantities  as  large  as  100  c.  c.  gives  more 
direct  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  bacterial  harmlessness  of  the 
water  than  any  other  method,  chemical  or  bacteriological. 

For  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  B.  coli  in  water,  as  well  as  for  a  practical  numerical 
method,  we  are  indebted  to  Theobald  Smith.  The  fermentation  tube 
method  devised  by  him  in  1892  is  to-day  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most 
widely  used  procedures. 

In  the  course  of  some  water  examinations,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
make  comparative  tests  of  certain  of  the  media  in  current  use  or 
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recommended  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  B.  colu  One  ik 
has  been  widely  employed  in  this  coimtry  is  the  lactose  bile  medii 
An  obvious  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  inhibition  of  a  nusbe 
of  water  bacteria  thought  to  be  nonsignificant,  including  p^ 
producing  bacteria  other  than  B.  colu  This  facilitates  isolstian  ^ 
B.  coli  and  is  also  asserted  to  give  a  higher  value  to  the  presom^ 
test.  A  disadvantage  apparently  not  so  generally  recognized  is  6 
inhibiting  effect  of  the  bile  upon  genuine  colon  bacilli.  It  is  ic 
mitted  that  the  bile  exerts  some  restraining  effect  upon  the  **  weak" 
cells  of  this  species.  The  last  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Anuc 
can  Public  Health  Association  on  ^^  Standard  methods  of  wal? 
analysis"  (1912,  p.  88),  states  that  ^4t  has  been  found  that  tk 
lactose  bile  medium  is  slightly  inhibitive  to  B.  coliy  especially  z 
attenuated  form."  In  point  of  fact,  inhibition  also  of  fret: 
isolated  strains  of  B.  coli  occurs  to  a  noteworthy  degree.  This  ssf , 
pression  of  freshly  isolated  fecal  strains  in  pure  culture  on  bile  agi:] 
has  amounted,  in  my  observations,  to  from  30  to  65  per  cent  1 
series  of  tests  made  with  lactose  bile  fermentation  tubes  on  frei 
sewage  in  1 :  100,000  dilutions  has  given  positive  results  in  only  abc^ 
45  per  cent  of  the  samples  in  which  B.  coli  was  present,  using  lactos 
broth  enrichment  tubes,  plating,  and  complete  identification  as  i 
standard.  In  a  word,  the  use  of  the  bile  medium  may  lead  to  th 
suppression  of  at  least  half  of  the  viable  cells  of  B.  coli  present  i: 
freshly  isolated  fecal  cultures  and  in  fresh  sewage. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  an  increased  percentage  of  posititt 
results  will  be  obtained  from  lactose  broth,  used  as  an  enrichmest 
medium  for  B.  coli,  if  a  number  of  colonies  are  fished  after  platinf- 
and  especially  if  the  contents  of  the  fermentation  tube  are  replate: 
after  an  initial  negative  result.  In  one  series  of  observations,  mai 
on  Lake  Michigan  water,  B,  coli  was  not  infrequently  isolated  « 
replating  from  lactose  fermentation  tubes  which,  in  the  first  trial 
had  given  negative  results.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  tubes 
examined  in  this  way  finally  yielded  typical  B.  coli.  It  is  wdl 
known  also  that  B.  coli  does  not  always  produce  typical  colonies  on 
litmus  lactose  agar,  and  that  further  identification  6ests  are  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  also  used  Endo  medium  for  comparison  with  lactose  broth 
plating  two  samples,  of  5  c.  c.  each,  direct  in  this  medium,  and  com- 
paring with  ten  1  c.  c.  samples  in  lactose  broth  fermentation  tubes 
Ninety  cubic  centimeters  of  Lake  Michigan  water,  examined  in  this 
way,  have  yielded,  by  the  lactose  broth  enrichment  method  (plating 
in  litmus  lactose  agar  and  subsequent  identification) ,  34  cultures  of 
B.  coli,  while  the  parallel  samples  on  Endo  medium  have  given  36 
identified  cultures.  Not  all  the  colonies  on  Endo  medium  resem- 
bling typical  B.  coli  prove  to  be  5.  coli  on  further  examination.    Of 
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102  colonies  fished  and  examined,  72  proved  to  be  B.  coli.  Twenty- 
nine  picked  as  negative  were  all  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  12 
out  of  61  colonies  picked  as  doubtfully  resembling  B.  coli  turned 
out  to  be  characteristic  B.  coli.  As  a  presumptive  test^  therefore, 
simple  enumeration  of  the  cplonlike  colonies  on  Endo  plates  is  no 
more  reliable  than  the  lactose  bile  or  lactose  broth  methods.  In  this 
respect  my  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Frost  •  rather  than  that  of 
Schiirer.* 

In  general,  it  would  seem  that  a  plating  method  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  dilution  method.    The  Endo  medium  is  much  more  valu- 
able for  direct  plating  than  litmus  lactose  agar,  since  overgrowth 
occurs  but  seldom,  and-  the  colony  differentiation  is  sharper.    In  an 
attempt  to  combine  these  advantages  with  rapid  identification,  I 
have  obtained  excellent  results  by  picking  colilike  colonies  from 
the  Endo  medium,  and  transferring  to  Russell's  medium  and  gelatin. 
Nearly  all  colonies  giving  a  positive  reaction  in  Bussell's  medium  are 
typical  for  B.  coli  in  gelatin,  but  a  few  of  uncertain  systematic  posi- 
tion  (8  in  116)   liquefy  gelatin.    As  already  stated,  some  of  the 
colonies  on  Endo  medium,  that  are  imlike  B.  coU^  or  that  doubtfully 
resemble  the  latter,  yield  positive  reactions  when  transferred,  but 
further  investigations  should  permit  a  pretty  accurate  estimation 
of  the  proportion  of  such  forms. 

To  summarize  briefly:  Bile  media  are  not  properly  selective,  since 
a  considerable  and  varying  proportion  of  the  cells  of  B.  coli  do  not 
develop  in  them.    This  is  true  not  only  of  media,  to  which  natural 
bUe  is  added,  but  also,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  media  such  as 
MacConkey's,  which  contain  the  purified  bile  salts.    Simple  lactose 
broth  in  fermentation  tubes,  although  not  open  to  objection  on  this 
score,  permits  the  development  of  so  many  gas-producing  bact^a 
of  uncertain  sanitary  significance  that  plating  out  and  identifica- 
tion will  generally  be  considerd  necessary.    Direct  plating  on  Endo 
medium  allows  the  use  of  fairly  large  amounts  of  water,  does  not 
inhibit  any  viable  cells  (so  far  as  comparison  with  ordinary  nutrient 
agar  indicates),  and  leads  to  characteristic  colony  formation  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.    Transfer  of  selected  colonies  to  Bussell's 
medium  and  gelatin  permits  a  fairly  rapid  and  complete  identifica- 
tion.   Compared  with  the  more  roundabout  and  time-consuming 
method  of  enrichment  in  lactose  broth  and  subsequent  plating,  the 
procedure  here  outlined  gives  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion 
of  positive  results,  and  'is  simpler  and  quicker. 

*Klln.  Jahrb.,  1910,  28,  p.  1. 
•  Jour,  of  Hyg.,  1902,  2,  p.  320. 

'Ball.  No.  78,  Hyg.  Lab.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serylce,  ro. 
7^-134.  ,  .  * 

^Ueber  den  Nachwels  <le&  B.  zoli  Im  Fldas^asser,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Gottingen,  1910. 
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CX7LTIVATI0K  OF  TiffATiATlTAL  PLASKODIA  IN  VITBO. 

rof .  C.  C.  Basb,  Laboratory  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, Tulane  Unlyeralty,  New  Orleans,  La. 

This  was  a  stereopticon  demonstration.  A  paper  discussing  the 
echnique  for  the  cultivation  of  malarial  plasmodia  was  published  by 
>rs.  C.  C.  Bass  and  Foster  M.  Johns,  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Viedicine,  Volume  XVI,  No.  4,  1912. 

DISCUSSION. 

Capt.    Chas.   F.   Craig;   Medical   Corps,  United   States  Army: 
When  I  first  read  of  the  cultivation  of  the  malarial  plasmodia  by 
Dr.  Bass,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  very  skeptical,  but  without 
my  requesting  them,  the  doctor  very  kindly  sent  me  a  complete  set 
of    stained    preparations    containing    examples    of    the    complete 
schizogamy  of  the  sestivo-autumnal  plasmodium,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  state  that  he  has  undoubtedly  grown  them  throu^  one  generation, 
and  in  my  preparations  another  generation  was  apparently  beginning. 
I  believe  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  malarial  plasmodia 
will  greatly  aid  us  in  the  elucidation  of  many  still  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  these  parasites.    It  should  be  of  great  value  in  the 
study  of  species  and  perhaps  will  settle  once  and  for  all  time  the 
question  of  the  occurrence  of  a  quotidian  and  tertian  sestivo-autumnal 
Plasmodium,  which  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  among  students  of 
malarial  disease.    The  early  development  of  the  gametes  and  the 
actual  form  of  the  parasites  which  cause  long-term  relapses,  may 
possibly  be  studied  in  these  cultures,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  latent  or  resistant  forms  would  develop  even  more  numerously 
in  such  cultures  than  in  the  patient's  blood.    In  this  way  we  may  be 
able  to  decide  whether  parthenogenesis,  intracorpuscular  conjugation, 
or  the  development  of  the  plasmodici  in  small  numbers  is  responsible 
for  relapse.    The  method  should  be  of  great  value  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, as  in  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  classes  with  malarial 
preparations,  even  in  regions  where  the  disease  does  not  occur.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  if  these  parasites  can  be  cultivated  through  many 
generations,  great  therapeutic  results  may  be  obtainexl  by.  testing  the 
effect  upon  the  cultures  of  various  remedial  agents,  and  in  this  way 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  a  specific  for  malaria  more  efficient  and 
less  disagreeable  than  quinine. 

I  was  specially  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  culture  the 
polymorphonouclear  leucocytes  were  phagocytic,  for  in  actual  malar 
rial  infection  it  is  generally  the  monouclear  leucocytes  that  are  most 
phagocjrtic. 
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cer  might  account  for  the  bewildering  number  of  "stages"  for 
3  Hansen  bacillus  of  some  European  writers. 
Kedrowski's  organism,  which  he  cultivated  from  the  leproas  nodule 
.d  regarded  as  the  specific  bacillus  of  leprosy,  he  describes  as  a  non- 
id-fast  streptothrix,  which  becomes  permanently  acid  fast  after  a 
•journ  for  several  weeks  in  the  tissues  of  the  rat  He  advances  the 
*  leory  that  the  acid-fast  rods  seen  in  human  lepro^  represent  but  a 

.age  in  the  developmental  cycle  of  a  single  pleomorphic  species. 

r.  More  recently  Bayon*  described  a  non-acid- fast  diphtheroid  which 

•^^  obtained  from  a  leper  that  behaved  in  a  manner  similar  to 

Cedrowski's  culture ;  i.  e.,  the  initial  growth  from  the  human  tissues 

vas  non-acid  fast  until  passed  throu^  the  rat,  after  which  it 

*hanged  into  an  acid-fast  bacillus.     He  concludes  that  not  only 

.8  his  culture  identical  with  Kedrowski's,  but  also  that  it  is  the 

3ause  of  human  leprosy,  basing  his  argument  upon  specific  reac- 

.  lions  obtained  with  human  leper  serum  and  also  upon  the  production 

of  lesions  in  the  laboratory  animal.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

Kedrowski  and  Bayon  were  dealing  in  the  beginning  with  a  mixed 

culture  which  became  purified  by  animal  passage,  thus  accounting; 

for  the  disappearance  of  the  pleomorphic  non-acid- fast  forms  after 

the  culture  was  recovered  from  the  tissue  of  the  experimental  animal. 

The  non-acid-fast  diphtheroid  and  streptothrical  forms,  which  were 

present  in  their  original  cultures  from  the  human  tissue,  can  be 

accounted  for  in  no  other  way. 

Though  I  have  not  compared  Kedrowski's  acid-fast  organism  with 
my  nonchromogenic  strain,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  the  sarne^ 
since  the  isolation  and  cultivation  of  both  were  obtained  with  thQ 
products  of  tryptic  digestion.    Kedrowski  used  these  nutrients,  with- 
out apparently  knowing  it,  in  the  form  of  placental  extract,  because 
he  does  not  mention  why  he  used  placenta  in  preference  to. other 
media,  or  that  it  contains  the  amino  acids.    Whether  Kedrowski's 
organism,  since  it  has  become  permanently  acid  fast,  is  identical  with 
my  nonchromogenic  strain  can  be  determined,  of  course,  by  a  com* 
parative  study  of  the  cultures. 

In  regard  to  the  chrome-producing  organisms  which  have  been 
isolated  from  the  leprous  lesion  and  thought  to  be  of  etiological  sig- 
nificance, Clegg's^  culture  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  He  an- 
nounced his  success  in  the  cultivation  of  a  chromogenic  bacillus  which 
he  obtained  from  the  specific  lesion  in  a  large  series  of  lepers  in 
the  Philippines.  Multiplication  in  each  instance  occurred  in  the 
transferred  tissue  bits  when  planted  with  amoebee  and  their  symbiont8| 
and  pure  cultures  were  subsequently  secured  on  the  ordinary  labora- 
tory media  as  a  moist,  profuse,  yellow  pigmented  growth,  by  heating 
at  60°  C.  for  30  minutes  to  kill  out  the  symbionts. 
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ore,  the  subplants  of  the  chromogen  remain  for  many  generations 
ithin  the  morphological  variations  and  staining  properties  of  the 
onchromogenic  type,  which  would  not  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he 
'  as  dealing  with  two  distinct  species  of  acid-fasts. 

Prior  to  1910,  all  the  attempts  to  cultivate  the  Hansen  bacillus 
lirough  successive  generations  were  carried  out  upon  media  contain- 
ng  the  whole  protein.  That  the  initial  multiplication  of  the  leprosy 
>acillus  in  removed  tissue  bits  has  been  obtained  by  a  number  of 
wrorkers  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  failure  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  culture  through  any  number  of  generations. 

The  relationship  of  the  leprosy  organism  to  the  tissue  cells  in  vivo^ 
and  its  ability  to  multiply  in  digested  pieces  of  excised  leprous  tissue, 
explains,  in  my  opinion,  its  failure  to  grow  outside  of  the  animal 
body  upon  a  medium  which  does  not  contain  the  products  of  tryptic 
digestion.    It  also  explains  why  transplants  from  a  culture  which 
contains  both  the  chromogen  and  nonchromogen  to  ordinary  media 
have  resulted  ultimately  in  the  growth  of  the  pigment  producer;  the 
nonchromogenic  type,  or  true  Hansen  bacillus,  which  I  believe  it  is, 
failing  to  multiply  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  amino-acid  nutrient. 
Experiments  with  the  amino-acids  ^®  as  a  culture  medium,  and  the 
behavior  of  B.  leprae  in  digested  bits  of  leprous  tissue,  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  organism  requires  the  products  of  tryptic  digestion 
for  assimilation,  and  is  unable  to  attack  and  break  down  the  whole 
protein.     Where  multiplication  has  been  noted,  the  medium  un- 
doubtedly contained  these  important  nutrients.     Practically  in  all 
my  successful  attempts  to  cultivate  the  specific  organism,  the  trans- 
ferred pieces  of  the  leprous  tissue  were  responsible  for  the  growth. 
Multiplication  occured  whenever,  for  one  cause  or  another,  the 
tissue  underwent  digestion,  and,  conversely,  did  not  occ\ir  if  the 
tissue  protein  remained  unaltered  short  of  amino-acid  dissociation. 
Usually  the  digestion  was  due  to  the  action  of  some  contaminating 
microorganism.    I  have  repeatedly  shown  this  to  be  the  case  by  pur- 
posely adding  to  the  removed  bits  of  leprous  nodle  some  one  of  the 
protein-splitting  bacteria,  and  almost  without  exception  the  acid- 
fast  rods  have  multiplied  as  soon  as  digestion  was  well  advanced. 

SUMMAST. 

The  various  acid-fast  cultures  which  may  be  cultivated  from  the 
human  leprous  lesion  fall  into  two  groups:  (^)  A  nonchromogenic 
bacillus,  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and  growing  in  vitro  only  upon 
special  foodstuffs,  (*)  a  pigment  producing  pleomorphic  organism, 
which  is  likewise  difficult  to  cultivate  through  the  first  generations, 
but  subsequently  multiplies  readily  on  all  media. 
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Under  certain  conditions  the  individual  bacilli  of  the  chnmiogenic 
species  are  diphtheroid,  streptothrical,  and  nonacid  fast,  while  those 
of  the  nonchromogenic  species  are  always  acid  fast  and  maintain  in 
general  the  morphological  variations  common  for  the  tubercle  family. 

Serological  tests  differentiate  between  these  two  acid-fast  types  and 
indicate  that  the  slow-growing  nonchromogenic  variety  is  the  etio- 
logical factor  in  human  leprosy,  and  that  the  chromogenic  strain 
belongs  to  the  group  of  saprophytic  acid- fast  bacteria. 

Since  we  frequently  encounter  in  the  leprous  lesion  diphtheroidal, 
streptothrical,  and  other  forms  of  saprophytic  species  capable  of 
changing  in  vitro  under  defined  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
"stages"  described  by  Kedrowski  and  also  Bayon  in  the  develop- 
mental cycle  of  the  Hansen  bacillus. 

I  believe  that  the  specific  organism  of  leprosy  in  culture  as  well  as 
tfi  vivo  is  nonchromogenic,  acid  fast,  and  thus  far  has  been  cultivated 
in  vitro  only  upon  an  amino-acid  medium. 

^  Jour.  Infec.  Diseases,  1912,  XI,  p.  116. 
'Ztschr.  1  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskr,  1901,  37,  p.  52. 
•Tr.  Soc.  Trap.  Med.  &  Hyg.  1912,  6,  p.  16a 

*  PhUlpplne  Jour.  So.  1909,  4,  p.  403. 

'  Scientific  Memoirs  of  the  Government  of  India,  1911,  42,  p.  1. 

*  Jour.  Exper.  Med.  1912,  15,  p.  292. 

*  U.  8.  Government  Reports,  1910. 
'Personal  communication. 
*AustraUan  Med.  Gazette,  1912,  31,  p.  209. 
"Jour.  E3xper.  Med.,  1910,  12,  p.  649. 
"Jour.  Exper.  Med..  1912. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Crbighton  Wellman,  New  Orleans :  I  wish  to  call  attenti(»i 
to  the  success  obtained  by  us  in  New  Orleans  using  the  placental- 
extradragar  devised  by  myself  as  a  medium  for  the  cultivation  of 
strictly  parasitic  or  feebly  saprophytic  bacteria.  When  I  first  de- 
vised this  medium,  I  thought  that  the  idea  was  a  complete  novelty. 
I  have  learned  since,  however,  that  Kedrowski  suggested  in  1902  the 
use  of  placental  juice,  although  my  medium  and  its  method  of  prepa- 
ration is  very  different  from  his  original  suggestion.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  say  that  we  in  New  Orleans  at  present  hold  that  careful 
consideration  is  due  the  nonchromogenic  acid-fast  leprosy  organism, 
discussed  in  the  paper  just  read. 
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XN^IiUENZAL  MENINGITIS,  EXPEBIMENTAL  AND  qiilNICAL. 

Maktma   Wollstein,  M.  D.,  Rockeftiler  Institute  for  Medical  Reeearcli, 

New  York  City. 

The  more  general  use  of  lumbar  puncture  has  made  it  evident  that 
nfluenzal  meningitis  is  a  distinct  and  not  infrequent  form  of  sero- 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  cerebrospinal  meninges.  Its  clinical 
picture  is  indistinguishable  from  the  meningococcal  and  pneumo- 
coccal forms  of  meningitis,  and  it  is  only  by  cultural  demonstration 
of  B.  infiuenzcB  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  that  the 
diagnosis  can  be  positively  made.  The  mortality  rate  of  influenzal 
meningitis  is  very  high,  only  7  patients  having  recovered  from  among 
62  pure  cases  reported  in  the  literature. 

Influenzal  meningitis  is  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  among  in- 
fants and  children  than  it  is  among  adults.  Of  the  7  recovered  cases, 
only  2  v^ere  infants  less  than  1  year  old,  though  there  have  been  35 
cases  recorded  in  babies  of  that  age.  One  of  5  recorded  adult  cases 
ended  in  recovery. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper*  that  the  disease  some- 
times follows  upon  undoubted  influenzal  disease  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  and  sometimes  develops  independently  of  obvious  disease  of 
that  tract.    Since  the  influenza  bacillus  is  often  present  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  in  children  suffering  from 
a  variety  of  diseases,  during  the  wide  prevalence  of  influenza,  it  is 
probable  that  the  infection  of  the  meninges  is  always  secondary  to 
respiratory  infection  and  is  accomplished  chiefly  through  the  blood 
current.    Direct  infection  from  the  nose  can  not  be  excluded  and 
should  be  considered  as  a  possibility.     The  probability  of  an  ascend- 
ing infection  of  the  meninges  from  the  nasal  mucosa  is  supported  by 
the  observation  that,  in  monkeys,  the  influenza  bacillus  appears  in 
the  nasal  mucus  after  being  injected  into  the  subdural  space  of  the 
spinal  canal  by  lumbar  puncture.    However,  all  or  nearly  all  cases 
of  spontaneous  influenzal  meningitis  in  human  beings  are  examples 
of  influenzal  bacteremia,  since  the  bacilli  have  been  cultivated  in 
large  numbers,  before  and  after  death,  from  the  heart's  blood.^  The 
same  general  fact  is  true  of  experimental  influenzal  meningitis  in  the 
monkey.    When  the  condition  is  produced  by  means  of  a  subdural 
injection  of  a  virulent  culture,  the  bacilli  can  be  cultivated  during 
life  and,  at  autopsy,  from  the  heart's  blood. 

EXPERIMENTAL  INFLUENZAL  MENINGITIS. 

We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  condition  of  acute  meningitis 
in  monkejrs  that  resembles,  both  clinically  and  pathologically,  the 
spontaneous  disease  as  it  occurs  in  human  beings.    But  only  virulent 
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HUMAN  CASB8  TREATED. 

Three  human  cases  of  influenzal  meningitis  have  been  treated  with 
the  anti-influenzal  serum.'  The  first  was  an  infant  3  months  old,  a 
patient  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  who  developed  symp- 
toms of  meningitis  after  an  attack  of  rhinitis,  bronchitis,  and  otitis 
which  had  persisted  for  several  weeks.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
attack  of  meningitis  8  cubic  centimeters  of  anti-influenzal  serum  was 
injected  into  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  next  24  hours  there  was  a  fall 
in  temperature  and  an  improvement  in  the  general  condition.  The 
following  morning  15  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sermn  were  injected, 
and  within  16  minutes  the  baby  collapsed  and  died  in  spite  of  heroic 
attempts  at  stimulation.  While  care  had  been  taken  to  inject  a 
smaller  amount  of  fluid  than  had  been  withdrawn,  the  effect  on  the 
blood  pressure  of  so  young  a  child  was  evidently  more  serious  than 
was  indicated  by  the  pulse  and  respiration.  Had  Sophian's  method 
of  watching  the  blood  pressure  been  employed  in  this  case,  the  col- 
lapse would  probably  not  have  occurred.  Pure  cultures  of  B.  inflvr 
emm  were  grown  from  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  from  the  pus  of 
the  middle  ear,  while  the  bacilli  were  also  present  in  the  nose  and 
throat. 

The  second  case  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Dunn,  of 
Boston.  A  girl  of  4  years  had  had  symptoms  of  irritability  and 
headache  for  two  weeks  before  convulsive  twitchings  began.  Two 
days  later,  the  diagnosis  having  been  established  bacteriologically, 
anti-influenzal  serum  was  injected,  and  the  dose  of  30  cubic  centimeters 
was  repeated  three  times.  At  first  an  improvement  in  the  pulse  and 
temperature  was  noted,  but  death  occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 
While  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  had  become  more  cloudy  as  the  disease 
progressed,  phagocytosis  became  marked  after  administration  of  the 
serum.  B.  infiuemw  was  grown  in  pure  culture  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  before  death  and  from  the  meningeal  exudate  and  heart's 
blood  at  autopsy. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  boy  13  months  old,  admitted  to  the 
Babies'  Hospital  on  the  third  day  of  his  meningitis,  which  followed 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  After  two  injections  of  the  anti-influenzal 
serum  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  general  condition  were  greatly 
improved,  and  the  serum  was  omitted  for  a  day.  Then  a  rise  of 
temperature  occurred,  convulsions  became  severe,  and  death  ensued 
on  the  sixth  day.  At  the  autopsy  an  extensive  lepto-meningitis  and 
purulent  ependymitis  were  found.  B.  influemce  was  cultivated  from 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  during  life  and  from  the  meninges,  heart's 
blood,  and  lung  after  death. 

These  results  are  not  entirely  discouraging.  In  all  three  patients 
decided  improvement  followed  the  administration  of  the  first  dose  of 
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monia  with  normal  cerebrospinal  membranes.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  these  three  respiratory  strains  were  as  virulent  as  any  one 
of  the  meningeal  strains  and  that  they  entered  the  general  circulation, 
both  in  the  human  cases  from  which  they  were  cultivated  and  in  the 
animals  inoculated  in  the  laboratory.  That  the  children  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  develop  meningitis  is  possible.  Had  they  done  so  the 
bacilli  would  be  classified  as  Bacilli  meningite  septicemique^  while  at 
present  we  must  regard  them  as  virulent  strains  of  B.  infiuemce. 
That  the  influenza  bacillus  does  invade  the  blood  stream  was  ad- 
mitted by  Pfeiffer  when  he  so  identified  the  bacillus  Slawyk*  had 
isolated  from  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  blood  and  joint  pus  from  a 
case  of  influenzal  meningitis  in  1899.  A  most  interesting  case  in  this 
connection  was  one  of  broncho-pneumonia,  seen  at  the  Babies'  Hos- 
pital, in  which  the  influenza  bacillus  was  isolated  in  pure  culture 
from  the  limg  at  autopsy  while  the  heart's  blood  remained  sterile. 
This  strain  of  B,  influemcB  was  virulent  for  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs, 
and  proves  that  virulence  may  be  an  attribute  of  influenza  bacilli 
found  in  the  respiratory  tract,  whether  or  not  such  bacilli  enter  thQ 
general  circulation.  That  such  bacilli  do  enter  the  blood  without 
causing  seropurulent  mwiingitis  is  shown  by  the  other  three  cases 
cited,  as  well  as  by  the  following  one :  A  boy  9  months  old  was  ad- 
mitted for  lobar  pneumonia,  and  a  blood  culture  made  with  blood 
obtained  from  the  external  jugular  vein  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
disease  proved  to  be  negative,  buton  the  ninth  day  both  pneumococci 
and  influenza  bacilli  were  found  in  the  child's  blood.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  culture  was  again  negative  and  the  child  made  a  perfect  re- 
covery without  any  symptoms  of  meningitis.  The  influenza  bacillus 
isolated  from  his  blood  proved  to  be  virulent  for  rabbits. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tests  for  virulence,  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  made  with  the  earliest  generations  of  B.  influenzce  immedi- 
ately after  isolation  from  a  human  lesion.  Like  other  bacteria,  this 
bacillus  loses  its  virulence  on  artificial  cultivation  outside  the  body. 

Instead  of  making  a  distinct  separation  of  the  bacillus  of  sep- 
ticemic meningitis  from  the  influenza  bacillus,  it  would  seem  to  be 
simpler^  and  in  keeping  with  all  the  facts,  to  say  that  while  the 
majority  of  influenzal  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  due  to 
nonvirulent  bacilli,  such  infections  are  occasionally  due  to  virulent 
strains,  and  that  a  virulent  respiratory  infection  may  become  a 
general  one,  with  or  without  inflammation  of  the  cerebrospinal 
meninges.  Moreover,  nonvirulent  influenza  bacilli  have  been  culti- 
vated from  cases  of  cerebrospinal  lepto-meningitis.  The  virulence 
referred  to  here  is  the  power  to  kill  young  rabbits  of  about  1,000 
grams  weight  within  24  hours  after  an  intravenous  inoculation  of  one 
blood  agar  slant  culture  of  24  hours'  growth,  suspended  in  1  cubic 
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centimeter  of  salt  solution,  the  influenza  bacillus  being  reooyered  in 
pure  culture  from  the  heart's  blood  and  organs  of  the  animal. 

SUMMARY. 

Influenzal  meningitis  can  be  produced  in  monkeys  by  means  of  sub- 
dural injection  of  virulent  influenza  bacilli. 

The  experimental  disease  can  be  cured  by  means  of  subdural  injec- 
tions of  anti-influenzal  immune  serum. 

Three  human  cases  treated  with  the  serum  showed  temporary 
improvement,  but  none  recovered. 

From  the  fact  that  virulent  influenza  bacilli  are  sometimes  found 
in  lesions  of  the  respiratory  tract,  whence  they  may  enter  the  blood 
without  causing  meningitis,  while  virulent  influenza  bacilli  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  cases  of  meningitis,  it 
would  seem  that  a  separation  of  B.  infiuemce  from  BaciUe  merdngite 
cSrebrO'Spinale  aepticemique  (Cohen),  on  the  groimd  of  virulence,  is 
not  possible. 

^  WollBtein,  Journal  of  Exp.  Med.,  1011,  xlv,  73. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  house  staff  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  of 
the  Babies'  Hospital  and  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Dunn,  of  Boston,  for  the  history  of 
cases. 

*  Cohen,  Annales  de  I'Inst.  Pasteur,  1909,  xxiii,  273. 

*  Batten,  F.  G.    The  Lancet,  1910,  I,  1677. 
■  Wohlwm.  Mtinch.  med.  V^ochena,  1908,  LV,  32a 

*  Slawyk,  Zeits.  f.  Hyg.,  1899,  XXXII,  443. 


PBOTECnVE  INOCULATION. 

BXPXBIHENTAL  AND  CLUflCAL  STUDIES  OK  TH£  USE  OF  LEUCOCYTS 
EXTRACT  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ERYSIPELAS,  PNEUMONIA,  AND  OTHKR 
INFECTIONS. 

Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ck>lnmbia  University,  New  York. 

In  the  past  most  workers  have,  in  their  study  of  infection  and 
their  seardi  for  biological  therapeutic  agents,  directed  their  energies 
to  the  production  of  specific  antisera  and  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
neglected  to  approach  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  infections  from 
the  side  of  the  intracellular  resisting  agents  of  the  system.  In  many 
infections,  however,  the  ultimate  weapons  of  defense  of  the  system 
are  the  leucocytes,  either  in  their  normal  state,  acting  as  phagocytes, 
or  possibly  when  breaking  down  in  the  circulaticm  or  in  exudates. 
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It  seemed  to  me  therefore  probable  that  we  have  certain  diseases, 
not  especially  amenable  to  serum  treatment,  in  which  the  ultimate 
immunity  or  defense  is  largely  cellular,  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
phagocytosis  and  digestion,  but  in  the  neutralization  or  destruction 
of  poisons  which  are  formed  by  the  bacteria  or  arise  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  bacteria  and  their  products — a  mechanism  in  which 
the  protecting  cells  or  their  products  after  their  disintegration  must 
intervene  and,  largely  unaided  by  antitoxic  bodies  in  the  plasma, 
neutralize  the  poisonous  products  of  the  invading  microorganisms. 

It  was  this  thought  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  treating  dis* 
ease  by  aiding  the  leucocytes  by  furnishing  them  as  directly  as  possi- 
ble  with  the  weapons  which  were  bdng  taken  away  from  them  in 
their  fight  with  invading  microorganisms,  and  to  protect  them  thus 
*from  destruction  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  recuperate  and 
carry  on  successfully  their  struggle  against  the  invading  germs.  These 
weapons,  whatever  might  be  their  nature,  I  assumed  might  possibly 
be  furnished  by  an  extract  of  the  active  substances  of  the  leucocytes 
themselves — substances  not  ordinarily  given  up  to  the  plasma  or 
serum — and  I  also  assumed  that  extracts  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  living  leucocytes  themselves,  introduced  into  the  infected  ani- 
mal, since,  if  diffusible,  they  would  be  distributed  impartially  to  aU 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  circulatory  mechanism  and,  as  quickly  as 
absorption  would  permit,  relieve  the  fatigued  leucocytes  and  pro- 
tect, by  any  toxin-neutralizing  or  other  power  they  might  possess, 
the  cells  of  highly  specialized  functions. 

This  idea  of  immunity  differs  from  one  that  simply  assumes  the 
cells  as  the  source  of  all  immune  bodies,  in  that  it  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  presence  and  production  in  the  leucocytes  of  agents  which 
are  not  normally  given  up  to  the  plasma,  but  which  are  able  to 
reproduce  themselves  and  carry  on  the  functions  of  coagulation,  of 
digestion,  or  of  neutralization  simply  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  the  individual  cell,  while  not  being  secreted  or  excreted  by  the 
cells  for  the  more  general  benefit  of  the  cell  community  at  large. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  these  sources  of  protection  are  over- 
taxed or  fail  to  act  efficiently,  the  most  reasonable  course  is,  if  possi- 
ble, to  support  the  sjrstem  by  introducing  into  the  infected  animal 
or  man  the  substances  composing  the  chief  cells  or  all  the  cells  of  an 
exudate  from  normal  or  immunized  animals  in  the  most  available 
and  diffusible  form,  as  little  changed  by  manipulation  as  possible.^ 

Most  other  workers  on  this  subject  have  been  chiefly  interested, 
apparently,  in  eluddating  the  direct  germicidal  action  of  certain 
leucocyte  extracts  on  bacteria,  and  in  bringing  out  differences  between 
the  serum  bactericidal  bodies  and  the  bactericidal  bodies  of  the 
leucocjrtee — ^in  other  words,  with  the  mechanism  of  the  bactericidal 
activities  of  leucocytes  as  shown  in  vitro  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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these  animato  were  tieaited  with  leucocyte  extract  Severer  tests 
could  hardly  be  devised,  and  when  the  results  of  such  tests  are  com- 
pared with  tiiose  attained  with  the  use  of  serum  they  point  strongly 
to  the  value  of  leuco^^te  extract  in  the  treatment  of  this  infection. 
Cholera  and  dysenUry  infeeUona  in  amimah^ — ^Experiments  with 
cholera  infection  of  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  with  infecticms  due 
to  either  type  of  the  dysentery  bacilli  in  rabbits,  which  always  proved 
fatal  in  the  control  animals,  have  shown  that  these  infections  yidd  to 
treatment  with  leucocyte  extract  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
inf ectioi^  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention. 

SUHMART  AND  GONCLUSIOKS  FBOM  ANXMAI/  SXPESIHSNTS, 

The  character  of  the  exact  action  of  the  extracted  substance  in 
these  various  infections  is,  of  course,  at  present  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  fact  that  treated  animals,  in  some  instances,  appear  more  in^ 
toxicated  than  the  untreated  may  indicate  an  enhanced  lytic  action  and 
liberation  of  toxic  substances  from  the  bacteria,  thus  suggesting  thd 
presence  in  the  extract  of  complementing  bodies,  or  of  digestive  bodies 
peculiar  to  the  leucocytes.  Such  bodies  are,  of  course,  known  to  be 
present  and  may  play  an  active  part,  but  the  strongest  impression 
given  to  one  carefully  following  the  experiments  and  noting  the  im- 
mediate effect  on  temperature  and  the  conservation  and  quick  return 
to  normal  weight  of  the  treated  animals  is  that  the  principal  sub- 
stance at  work  is  one  active  in  neutralizing  poisons  or  preventing 
their  formation,  and  thus  able  to  relieve  the  animal  economy  and  give 
the  phagocytes  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work  of  ingesting 
the  microorganisms  and  their  nonsoluble  products,  thus  perma- 
nently rendering  them  harmless. 

The  points  which  to  my  mind  at  present  speak  most  strongly  for 
the  explanation  of  the  beneficial  action  of  leucocyte  extracts,  as 
either  poison  neutralizing  or  poison  prohibiting,  rather  than  pri- 
marily bactericidal  or  bacteriolytic,  or  even  one  of  immediate 
phagocytosis,  are,  first,  the  effect  on  temperature ;  for,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  it  tends  to  be  lowered,  and,  when  it  is  falling  below 
normal  from  the  intensity  of  the  poisoning,  it  tends  to  rise  on  treat- 
ment, which  is  a  sign,  of  course,  under  this  condition,  of  returning 
strength  on  the  part  of  an  animal;  and,  secondly,  the  effect  in  pre- 
venting diarrhea,  whidi  is  a  sympton  of  poisoning  in  such  intoxica- 
tions. Animals  treated  in  time  rarely  show  diarrheal  symptoms. 
Now,  if  the  action  of  the  eirtract  were  a  poison-liberating  one,  we 
might  possibly  have  a  falling  femperature  when  it  is  high,  following 
the  introduction  of  extract,  caused  by  a  further  poisoning,  but  we 
should  not  have  a  rise  in  temperature  in  an  already  fatally  intoxi- 
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cated  animal;  in  the  same  way,  if  poison  were  liberated,  animilB 
receiving  treatment  should  evince  sjrmptoms  of  diarrhea  before  tke 
i^ntreated  ones.  And,  further,  the  experiments  performed  by  2amm 
and  m3n9elf  in  vUro^  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  guinea  pigs, 
strongly  favor  a  toxin-neutralizing  or  coagulating  action;  for  we 
were  able  to  show,  in  a  fairly  satis&ctory  manner,  that  bacterial 
iD:itracts  were  precipitated  by  leucoqFte  extracts,  and  we  were  unaUe 
<to  determine  any  marked  extracellular  intn^ritoneal  destructaon 
even  of  such  sensitive  organisms  as  cholera  vibrios,  or,  in  fact,  ulj 
immediate  increase  in  phagocytosis ;  and  yet  the  animals  were  better 
off  than  the  controls.  That  the  action  is  one  affecting  the  poisons 
immediately,  no  matter  what  the  effect  on  the  bacterial  cells  may  be, 
seems  an  unavoidable  condu^on,  since  falls  of  temperature  of  several 
degrees  may  occur  within  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  after  subcutaneous 
adminstration  of  leucocyte  extract  This  fact  also  practically  ral^ 
out  an  explanation  of  the  extract  as  being  simply  a  stimulator  of 
general  leucocytosis  from  the  leucocyte-forming  bases  of  the  animal; 
for,  even  if  such  a  leucocytosis  could  occur  in  so  short  a  time,  we  know 
from  experiment  that  freshly  obtained  living  leucocytes,  when  in- 
troduced into  an  infected  animal,  even  intraperitoneally,  are  prac- 
tically without  effect  on  systemic  infections.  The  lives  of  the  animals 
are  not  lengthened  and  these  intact  leucocytes  seem  to  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  temperature. 

InU*a venous  injections  of  living  leucocytes  have  not  been  tried, 
since  the  results  of  such  a  procedure  are  of  purely  academic  interest, 
being  entirely  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  in  the  treatment  of 
human  infections.  The  use  of  living  leucocytes  in  the  treatment  of 
local  infections  is,  of  course,  possible,  but  of  limited  application, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  their  beneficial  action  woold 
probably  be  due  to  the  simple  regeneration  of  the  phagocyte  anny, 
or  to  extracts  which,  unsuspectedly,  accompanied  the  supposedly  in- 
tact leucocytes  introduced. 

THE    TREATMENT   OF    INFECTIONS    IN    MAN  .  WITH    LBtTOOCTTB   EX3«A0T. 

The  infections  in  man  which  I  and  my  coworkers  have  treated, 
through  the  courtesy  and  request  of  various  physicians,  have  been 
those  due  to  the  meningococcus,  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  staphy- 
lococcus, and  colon  bacillus. 

There  is  not  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  go  into  the  histories  of 
the  individual  cases.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Zinsser  in  1908  I 
published  the  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of 
epidemic  meningitis  patients,  and  in  a  small  number  of  pati^te 
suffering  from  lobar  pneumonia  and  pneumococcus  infections,  and  to 
these  articles  I  must  refer  anyone  interested  for  details  of  these 
earlier  tests.* 
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Memngococcus  oases. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  however,  that 
16  of  tiie  meningitis  patients  treated  by  ns  were  under  16  years  of 
age;  of  these,  8  died,  leaving  60  per  cent  of  recoveries  with  no 
sequielse.  Of  the  patients  over  16  years,  there  were  7,  of  whom  6  died. 
This  result  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  these  adult 
patients  were  in  extrenUs  when  admitted  to  the  hospital.  In  spite 
of  this,  under  treatment  scxne  of  the  patients  showed  a  marked  im* 
provement,  and  did  not  die  before  27,  t,  88,  11,  and  25  days  after 
treatment  was  begun.  Of  the  chUdren  who  were  treated,  but  who 
died,  1  survived  79  days,  1,  62  days,  and  1,  a  baby  of  7  months,  12 
days,  after  treatment  was  instituted. 

It  seems  also  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that,  in  7  cases  in  which 
treatment  was  begun  subsequent  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease^ 
there  was  100  per  cent  of  recoveries  without  sequebB.  Treatment  was 
not  begun  in  these  cases  until  the  elapse  of  17,  20,  47,  41,  53,  39,  and 
82  days  after  the  first  symptoms  developed,  and  a  reference  to  the 
histories  would  show  that  these  patients  were,  as  a  rule,  in  grave 
condition. 

Almost  without  exception  there  was  an  improvement  in  those  symp- 
toms which,  in  this  disease,  depend  largely  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tems. Vomiting,  delirium,  stupor,  and  hypesthesia  were  usually 
diminished  or  entirely  allayed  after  one  or  two  administrations  of 
quantities  ranging  from  5  to  20  cubic  centimeters. 

Marked  reduction  in  the  temperature  following  injections  was  no- 
ticeable in  many  of  the  cases.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  tha 
diminution  of  the  fever  was  a  temporary  phenomenon,  limited  to  the 
24  or  48  hours  immediately  following  the  injection,  a  fact  which  also 
argues  strongly  for  the  idea  of  poison  neutralization. 

The  actual  percentage  of  recoveries  among  these  patients  was  about 
64  per  cent.  If  70  or  75  per  cent  be  accepted  as  the  usual  death  rate, 
and  the  basis  for  determining  the  value  of  the  serum  treatment  of 
meningitis,  then  the  fact  that  64  p^  cent  of  our  patients  recovered 
would  seem  to  indicate  some  curative  value  in  the  extract.  And  if  this 
is  tarue,  it  also  indicates  that  if  the  antimeningitis  sera  are  really 
tdxin  neutralizing,  or  contain  the  same  antibodies  as  the  leucocyte  ek*' 
tract,  then  these  sera  should  be  efficacious  when  administered  sub^ 
cutaneously,  which  is  not  the  fact.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
QOmhination  of  these  treatments,  immune  serum  given  subdurally  and 
leucocyte  extract  subcutaneously,  might  lead  to  more  favorable  re- 
sults than  the  use  of  either  separately. 

Lobar  pneumonia. — ^The  total  number  of  lobar  pneumonia  cases 
treated  by  us  personally  with  leucocyte  extract  of  which  we  have  satis- 
factory  records  are  53.  Out  of  this  number  3  ended  fatally,  a  mortal- 
ity of  5.6  per  cent.  Two  of  the  fatal  infections  were  in  alcoholic 
patients.    While  this  is  of  course  not  such  an  extended  series  as  might 
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be  desired  upon  which  to  base  definite  conclusions  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  treatment,  nevertheless  the  low  mortality  showii  is  encouraging, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  the  cases  were  severe,  our  aid  not  being 
asked  until  the  patient  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  state. 
To  those  observing  the  course  of  the  disease  under  this  treatm^it,  the 
most  obvious  effects  of  the  extract  were  an  almost  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  feeling  of  well  being  of  the  patient,  while,  in  the  ob- 
jective symptoms,  the  improved  quality  of  the  circulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  pulse  rate,  with  a  disappearance  of  cyanosis,  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  immediate  drop  in  temperature,  were  noted ;  some  cases 
ending  by  an  abrupt  and  early  crisis,  others  coming  to  normal  by  a 
more  gradual  lysis.  The  spreading  of  the  lesion  was  usually  halted, 
and  convalescence  was  usually  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  A  striking 
effect  of  the  treatment  is  the  early  disappearance  of  the  distressing 
cough,  which  improvement  has  been  especially  apparent  to  the  pa- 
tients themselves.  As  to  the  blood  pictures,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in 
patients  growing  progressively  worse  with  a  falling  leucocytosis. 
that  the  leucocytes  increased  almost  immediately,  giving  in  a  few 
hours  a  more  normal  and  favorable  blood  picture.  A  general  con- 
clusion from  a  study  of  all  our  cases  is  that  the  disease  is  rendered 
largely  benign,  and  in  patients  treated  early,  the  length  of  the  disease 
is  markedly  shortened.  In  cases  treated  late,  the  crisis  usually  comes 
on  in  a  few  hours. 

The  doses  usually  given  have  been  from  20  to  60  cubic  centimeters, 
and  repeated  every  four  hours  until  marked  improvement  occurs. 

Such  occurrences  as  these,  backed  by  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
animal  experiments,  would  certainly  seem  to  warrant  an  extended  and 
careful  study  of  the  influence  of  this  agent  on  pneumococcus  infec^ 
tions  in  man,  and  make  us  hopeful  that  many  an  otherwise  fatal  ill- 
ness may  become  comparatively  benign  under  its  influence.  This  hope 
is  strengthened  by  evidence  gathered  from  the  study  of  infection  due 
to  the  streptococcus,  so  closely  related  to  the  pneumococcus  in  many 
ways. 

Streptococcus  infections. — ^Erysipelas  is  a  streptococcus  infection 
which  is  an  ideal  infection  to  study,  as  the  chief  lesion  is  in  plaiti 
view,  and  there  is  usually  a  sharp  temperature  reaction  in  the  infec- 
tion. Moreover,  a  well-marked  train  of  symptoms,  which  are  im- 
doubtedly  toxic  in  origin,  is  generally  present,  and  as  the  leucocyte 
extract  seems  to  act  primarily,  at  least  in  combating  toxemia,  we  have 
therefore  a  comparatively  reliable  means  at  our  disposal  of  judging 
of  its  effects^  both  on  the  lesion  and  systemic  symptoms. 

The  mortality  rate  of  erysipelas  is  given  as  about  10  per  cent  in 
adults;  in  children,  as  75  per  cent;  and  in  infants  under  1  year  as 
almost  100  per  cent.  Erysipelas,  therefore,  can  not  be  counted  as  a 
light  infection. 
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Nevertheless,  the  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  rare  that  erysipelas  is 
a  trivial,  self -limiting  disease  that  can  safely  be  left  to  run  its  course 
under  local  treatment. 

During  the  last  two  years,  however,  we  ourselves  have  had  reports 
of  12  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas  occurring  not  in  patients  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  age  but  for  the  most  part  in  strong  healthy  adults.  The 
need  for  more  efficient  therapeutic  measures  is  therefore  evident. 

The  series  of  er3^ipelas  infections  treated  with  the  leucocyte  extract 
comprises  126  cases  of  all  types  and  grades  of  severity.  The 
majority  of  infections  were  secondary  to  operative  measures  and 
might  be  classed  a^  surgical  erysipelas,  while  the  others  were  of  the 
so-called  idiopathic  form,  as  the  origin  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
contributing  trauma  or  known  lesion.  As  regards  severity,  they  were 
nearly  all  severe  infections,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  were  of 
the  most  severe  type  that  occurs.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  usually  not  consulted  until  the  ordinary  remedies  had  been 
tried,  by  which  time  the  infection  was  well  established  and  the 
systemic  symptoms  marked.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  the 
lesion  had  been  present  for  a  time,  varjdng  from  several  days  to  two 
weeks.  Such  cases,  therefore,  probably  offer  as  fair  a  test  of  the 
value  of  a  therapeutic  agent  as  could  be  desired. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  so  uniformly  beneficial,  constant, 
and  marked  that  judging  from  them  it  would  seem  that  in  this  disease 
we  can  almost  prognosticate  the  results  following  the  use  of  leucoc3rte 
extract. 

In  every  case  there  was  a  marked  reaction  following  its  use,  which 
in  most  cases  was  shown  by  a  fall  in  temperature  and  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  general  condition. 

In  an  average  case  of  erysipelas,  one  of  moderate  severity,  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxins,  are  well 
marked — ^headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  delirium,  sometimes  active  but 
usually  of  a  low  muttering  tjrpe,  and  a  sense  of  extreme  depression. 
The  local  subjective  symptoms  are  also  marked  and  are  very  annoy- 
ing, the  heat,  burning,  and  itdiing.  In  practically  all  the  cases  the 
symptoms  disappeared  within  a  few  hours  following  the  first  injec- 
tion of  the  extract;  the  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting  disappeared, 
the  mind  became  perfectly  clear,  and  from  a  low,  depressed,  appre- 
hensive state  the  patient  passed  into  a  state  of  comparative  comfort, 
free  from  anxiety.  The  effect  on  the  temperature  varied  with  the 
class  of  patient  and  with  the  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  onset 
of  the  lesions  and  the  beginning  of  the  treatment — in  those  treated 
early,  within  24  or  48  hours  of  the  onset,  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  the 
temperature  curve,  and  the  disease  ended  practically  by  crisis,  the 
accompanying  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  rash  ceased  to  spread. 
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For  purposes  of  analysis  little  would  be  gained  by  giving  histories 
of  tjie  patients  treated.  The  histories  fail  into  more  or  less  distinct 
gionps  which  we  simply  summarize  in  the  following  table: 


Statistical  analysis  of  erysipelas  cases. 


Agb  of  pfttlCDt. 


InluitB  (up  to  1  year).. . 
Children  (1  to  15  yean). 
Adults  (15  to  60  years). 
Over  50  yean 


Total. 


No.  of 
cases. 


12 
10 
94 
10 


126 


Time  of  treatment.! 


6 

7 
3 
7 
36 
58 
4 

b 


rEarly 48 

\Late 78 


Average 
duration  of 
treatment. 


Daft, 
4 
6 

1.5 
3 

2.26 
3.6 
1.5 
8.7 


2.3 
4.05 


Tarmination  of 
cases. 


Recovery. 


8 
6 
3 

7 
36 
58 

4 
6 


46 
75 


Death. 


9 

2 


2 

8 


>  Eariy- Treatment  begun  within  3  days  of  appearance  of  lesion;  iiate- Treatment  begun  later  than  8 
days  after  appearance  of  lesion. 

MtcuptMUttniL 

Total  number  of  cases  treated,  126;  recovered  121,  mortality  3.90  per  cent. 

General  average  duration  of  treatment,  ^.18  days. 

Momtoer  of  recoveries  mider  1  year  old,  8  oat  of  12. 

Per  cent  of  recoveries  under  1  year  old,  66.6  per  cent. 

(General  mortality  rate,  3.96  per  cent  (all  cases). 

Mortality  among  patients  over  1  year,  0.87  per  cent;  recoveries,  99.13  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  Dr.  Adrian  Lambert,  in  his  wards  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  has  treated  about  50  cases  of  erysipelas  by  this 
method,  with  extract  supplied  by  us.  While  the  history  oi  these 
cases  will  be  published  in  detail  by  Dr.  Lambert,  his  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

Leucocyte  extract  wiU  abort  Ijifections  which  are  treated  within  the  first  48 
hours. 

It  will  ameliorate  the  course  of  older  infections  and  may  abruptly  terminate 
them ;  the  longer  the  infection  has  existed,  the  less  likely  is  the  latter  to  take 
place,  but  it  tends  to  shorten  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  toxic  symptoms — delirium,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting — ^are  modified 
and  relieved ;  local  pain  is  lessened. 

The  rash  does  not  disappear  immediately,  but  is  apt  to  be  localized. 

The  spreading  intractable  lesions  of  the  back  and  body  are  apparently  affected 
as  readily  as  those  occurring  on  the  face  and  head. 

Pus  formation  Is  aborted,  and  sequelee  are  rare,  If  they  occur  at  all  About 
60  per  cent  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  have  recovered  from  the  erysipelas. 

Our  conclusions,  as  has  been  stated,  are  practically  the  same  as 
these,  although  we  show  even  a  more  favorable  outcome  of  the  treat- 
ment in  babies  under  1  year  of  age. 

Staphylococcus  infections. — Local  acute  and  chronic  staphylococcus 
infections  respond  almost  immediately  to  treatment  with  the  extract, 
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and  furunculofiis  of  intractable  type  is  halted  and  appar^itly  cored. 
Dr.  Zinsser  has  treated  11  patients  who  had  staphylococcus  infection. 
In  these,  after  treatment  was  begun,  surgical  interference  was  always 
unnecessary,  and  Dr.  Dwyer  has  also  treated  a  large  number  of 
patients  with  various  staphylococcus  infections  with  uniformly  favor- 
able results. 


'The  method  of  obtaining  these  substances  as  used  in  animal  experlmenti 
and  the  treatment  of  human  subjects  is  at  present  as  follows :  Rabbits,  of  UOO 
grams  weight  or  heavier,  receive  intrapleural  injections  of  aleuronat.  This  is 
prepared  by  making  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  starch  in  meat-extract  brotli, 
without  heating,  and  adding  to  this,  after  the  starch  has  gone  into  thorou^ 
emulsion,  5  per  cent  of  powdered  aleuronat  This  is  thoroughly  mixed,  boiled 
for  Ave  minutes,  and  filled  into  sterile  potato  tubes,  20  cubic  centimeters  into 
nach  tube.  Final  sterilization  is  done,  preferably  in  an  autoclave.  The  rabbit 
injections  are  carried  out  by  injecting  10  cubic  centimeters  into  each  pleural 
cavity  in  the  intercostal  spaces  at  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  sternum,  in  tbe 
anterior  axillary  line,  great  care  being  exerted  to  avoid  puncturing  the  longa. 
ThP  rabbits  are  left  for  24  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  copious  and  v«7 

titular  exudate  will  have  accumulated  in  the  pleural  cavities.  After  killing 
\\\p  nnlmals,  this  is  removed  by  opening  the  anterior  chest  wall  under  rigid 
hlHHmutlons  of  sterility,  and  pipetting  the  exudate  into  sterile  centrifuge  tabes. 
liMlutMllate  centrifugalization,  before  clotting  can  take  place,  then  permits  the 
a   *«ullng  of  the  supernatant  fluid.    To  the  leucocytic  sediment  is  then  added 

I  t  It  3  cubic  centimeters  of  sterile  distilled  water,  and  the  emulsion  is  thor- 
I  Iv  hpaten  up  with  a  stiif  bent  spatula.  Smears  are  now  made  on  slides, 
^*^***  I  hv  Jeuner*s  blood  stain,  and  examined  for  possible  bacterial  contami- 
**^  1^^***  It  Is  well  also  to  take  cultures.  Sterile  distilled  water  is  then  added 
^*  \  mbo  about  10  volumes  to  1  volume  of  sediment,  and  the  tubes  are 
*^^  ^  !  In  the  incubator  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
'^^  *^^v'hli  '  In  again  controlled  as  above,  and  further  extraction  in  the  refrig- 
cW  *iv^  '  .  yjjj.jj  the  extract  is  used.  So  far  as  at  present  determined,  Hae 
^*^V^^»  ^^^»»  ivnmins  active  indefinitely.  Before  use  the  preparation  is  tlK>r- 
tuw*******^^^"  *^  ^^  disseminate  the  sediment,  which  is  then  drawn  into  tbe 
,.v..utv    ***' I  injected  subcutaneously  along  with  the  fluid  into  the  animal  or 

i^v^'^'^  .    Reaearch,  1908,  XIX.  828.    See  this  arUcle  for  details  of 

.    '''"^  rlCiwi.*  experiments  on  animals. 

*'*  :.\::'M':/X!S.?b.  1908.  XV.. 

DISCUSSION. 

i     I        ^  M   New  York :  In  cases  of  f unmculosis  I  have  seen 
'*         \  '^  r  ».  ^hP  iise  of  the  leucocyte  extract  than  frAa  that  of 

*    - \'  ^r  il'kHo  ask  Dr.  Hiss  whether  he  has  seen  any 

'  *  **'  *  ^^^^^\\  -  nnA  how  often.  I  observed  in  one  case  an 
•'  ;:  ,r:;!|,";rper.t»re  de-Uon  .(«r  th.  fourth  injecti.^, 
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within  a   few   days  after  the  first     The 
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THE  PBQDTJC37ION  07  AHTZBABIC  naflTNITT  BY  INTBABPINAI. 

UNJJfiCTIONB  OF  VIBTJ& 

Dr.  D.  L.  Harris,  Bacteriologist  to  Hospital  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  results  of  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  rapid  antirabic  immunity  by  direct  immunization  of  the 
brain  cells. 

The  method  devised  by  Pasteur  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia 
limited  this  work  to  large  and  well-equipped  laboratories  and  required 
the  patient  to  undergo  treatment  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more. 
Several  modifications  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  which 
have  made  the  work  of  preparing  the  material  less  onerous  and  the 
treatment  more  available  to  the  public,  especially  to  those  patients 
living  at  a  distance  from  such  a  laboratory.  In  all  antirabic  institutes, 
whatever  modification  may  have  he&a  adopted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  material,  the  treatment  consists  in  a  number  of  injections  into 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  result  of  this  is  an  indirect  immunization 
of  the  brain  cells  against  the  infective  agent.  In  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment, however,  a  small  number  of  the  patients  die  before  immunity 
can  be  established. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  described  a  method  for  preserving  the 
virus  used  in  antirabic  immunization.  This,  in  brief,  consists  in 
freezing  with  carbon  dioxide  snow  the  brain  and  cord  of  a  rabbit 
infected  with  the  disease  and  drying  these  in  a  vacuum  at  a  tem- 
perature of  —10°  C.  Material  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  kept 
free  from  moisture  in  an  ice  box  (10**  C.)  loses  its  infectivity  so 
slowly  that  after  a  preservation  of  40  weeks  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gram, when  injected  subdurally,  will  produce  paresis  in  a  rabbit  in 
7  days;  in  other  words,  after  8  months  of  desiccation,  its  infectivity 
is  equal  to  that  of  Pasteur's  2-day  cord. 

In  testing  the  desiccated  material  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
the  effect  of  time,  temperature,  and  light  on  the  rate  of  loss  of  in- 
fectivity, I  observed  that  some  rabbits  which  had  received  subdurally 
a  quantity  of  the  virus  slightly  less  than  the  minimal  infective  dose 
developed  an  appreciable  and  determinable  immunity  against  sub- 
sequent subdural  inoculations. 

Ten  rabbits  were  immunized  in  this  manner,  and  the  degree  of 
immunity  thus  acquired  was  ascertained  by  one  or  more  later  tests. 
Of  these  ten,  six  resisted  an  injection  sufficient  to  kill  untreated  con- 
trols. One  did  not  develop  the  disease  after  an  injection  of  twice 
the  minimal  infective  dose.  One  survived  the  injection  of  100  mini- 
mal infective  doses.  Two  died  on  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  days, 
respectively,  after  the  injection  of  twice  the  minimal  infective  dose. 

Of  seven  rabbits  that  survived  the  first  test,  four  were  inoculated 
later  with  10  minimal  infective  doses  of  street  virus.    Two  survived 
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and  two  died  on  the  eighteenth  day.  Table  Na  1  ^  gives  the  results 
of  these  experiments  in  detail.  All  injections  were  made  under  the 
dura  after  trephining. 

Tests  made  in  one  lot  of  material  which  had  been  kept  for  some 
months  at  room  temperature  in  daylight  showed  this  to  be  non- 
infective,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  rabbit  inoculated  with  this 
material  had  also  acquired  an  immunity.     (Table  I.  R.  No.  9.) 

Following  this  a  number  of  rabbits  were  given  larger  quantities  of 
noninfective  material  intraspinally. 

In  these  experiments,  the  details  of  which  will  be  seen  in  Table 
No.  2j^  rabbits  1,  2,  and  3  were  injected  intraspinally  with  material 
which  had  been  kept  in  an  ice  box  for  66  days,  and  then  in  the  light 
at  room  temperature  for  219  days.  Rabbits  4,  5,  and  G  wjere  injected 
with  material  that  had  been  kept  in  a  north  window,  room  tempera- 
ture, for  11  months.  When  these  six  were  injected  the  technic  of 
making  the  spinal  puncture  was  undeveloped,  and  it  was  suspe(^;ed 
at  the  time  that  the  needle  had  not  entered  the  spinal  canal  of  rab- 
bits Nos.  1  and  4.*  Their  susceptibility  to  a  later  inoculation  of  four 
minimal  infective  doses  showed  this  suspicion  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Rabbits  Nos.  7  to  19  were  injected  with  material  which 
had  been  in  the  dark  at  room  temperature  for  eight  months.  Rab- 
bits 20  to  23  were  injected  with  material  which  had  been  kept  in 
the  presence  of  PjOg,  which,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  causes  a  rela- 
tively rapid  destruction  of  virulence. 

Rabbits  No.  24  to  27  were  injected  with  desiccated  street  virus 
whose  infectivity  had  been  destroyed  by  placing  it  in  direct  sunlight 
(west  window)  for  three  weeks.  The  material  was  obtained  from 
a  case  of  rabies  in  a  woman  and  was  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  first  pas- 
sage. It  had  been  desiccated  five  months.  It  will  be  seen  that 
three  of  these  rabbits  were  not  immune  to  10  minimal  infective  doses 
14  days  after  the  injection,  but  that  the  fourth  resisted  a  similar 
inoculation  28  days  later.  The  action  of  direct  sunlight  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  lessening  the  immunisdng  capacity  of  the  material. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  street  virus  may  be  used  for  immuniisa^ 
tion  by  this  method. 

Rabbit  No.  28  was  injected  subdurally  (trephine)  with  material 
which  had  been  kept  in  an  ice  box  for  7  months,  and  in  one  of  the 
laboratory  rooms  in  daylight  for  39  days.  Rabbit  No.  29  is  the 
same  as  No.  7,  and,  after  surviving  this  test,  was  reinoculated  44 

days  later. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  may  be  directly 
immunized  by  a  single  intraspinal  injection  of  nonvirulent  material 
to  such  a  degree  that  two  weeks  later  the  animal  successfully  with- 
stands a  subdural  injection  of  10  to  20  times  an  otherwise  fatal  dose. 
The  immunity  is  acquired  so  rapidly  that  the  intraspinal  injection 
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of  5  milligrams  or  more  will  proitoot  against  a  SBaoultaneous  inooula- 
tioQ  of  a  minimal  infectiTi^  dose  injected  subdurally  (trephine) . 

Similar  experiments  w%ct  made  on  dogs,  as  follows :  Three  d(^ 
were  injected  by  Imnbar  pimcture  with  50  millignuns  of  noninfectiTB 
material,  and  16  days  later  were  inoculated  under  the  dura  with  ^ 
milligram  of  the  medulla  of  a  rabid  dog  (desiccated). 

In  another  series  one  dog  was  given  10  milligrams  of  a  non- 
infective  desiccated  braii^;  two  dogs  20  milligrams;  two  dogs  40 
milligrams;  and  the  five  were  inoculated  eight  days  later  with  ^ 
milligram  of  desiccated  street  virus.  Two  other  dogs  were  injected 
with  50  and  25  milligram^  intraspinally,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
inoculated  imder  the  dura  with  ^  milligram  of  desiccated  street 
virus.  Two  dogs  werc$  used  as  controls.  The  estimated  amount  of 
infective  virus  received  by  each  of  these  12  dogs  was  five  times  the 
infective  dose  for  rabbits. 

One  of  the  control  dogs  developed  furious  rabies  on  the  fourteenth 
day.  The  other  control  became  emaciated  5  weeks  later;  on  the 
forty-fourth  day  refused  food,  and  died  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after 
a  paralysis  which  developed  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  autopsy  did 
not  reveal  any  cause  of  deatii  and  Negri  bodies  were  not  foimd  in 
the  brain.  O^e  of  the  two  dogs,  inoculated  and  immunized  at  the 
same  time,  became  extremely  emaciated  5  weeks  later,  developed 
paralysis  on  the  thirty-sixth  day,  and  died  on  the  thirty-eighth  day. 
The  remainder  of  the  immunized  dogs  have  shown  no  recognizable 
injury  following  the  inoculation. 

The  above  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  immunize  rabbits  against  rabies  by  a  single  intraspinal  injection 
of  noninfective  desiccated  '*  virus,''  and  that  the  resulting  immunity 
is  acquired  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  test  on  the  dogs  is  some- 
what unsatisfactory,  because  the  amount  inoculated  was  too  small 
to  produce  a  definite  and  early  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  both  con- 
trol animals.  It  does  appear,  howev^,  that  the  intraspinal  injec- 
tion is  not  followed  by  any  ill  results. 

Whether  or  not  fixed  virus  may  be  rendered  noninfective  by 
methods  other  than  the  one  I  have  employed  without  at  the  same  time 
lessening  its  immunizing  value  is  a  question  which  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  investigation.  It  appears  that  the  material  whose 
infectivity  was  destroyed  by  PjOo,  and  by  direct  sunlight,  did  not 
have  as  great  an  immunizing  value  as  the  material  which  had  been 
allowed  to  die  more  slowly. 

If  further  investigations  show  that  the  intraspinal  injections  of 
this  material  are  harmless  to  animals,  and  that  inununity  is  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  conferred,  we  may  be  in  possession  of  a  means  of 
saving  some  of  those  patients  who  have  received  severe  injuries 
4ibout  the  face  and  who  now  succumb  in  spite  of  the  treatment  em- 
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ployed  at  the  present  time.  AnotJier  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  the  immiuiizipg  property  of  the  material  I  have  naed.is  not 
affected  by  age,  and  it  may  be  stored  in  qnanti^  and  keptauTwhen 
for  immediate  use. 
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THE  BTIOLOaY  OF  TBACHOKA. 

Ahha  W.  Williams,  Division  of  Laboratories;  Director  Wm.  H.  Park,  Healtb 

Department,  City  of  New  York. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  New  York  City  Health  Department  has 
been  studying  trachoma  and  allied  conditions  and  it  plans  to  continue 
these  studies  for  about  two  years  more.  The  full  report  will 
contain  details  of  the  work.  So  far  in  our  investigations  we  may 
summarize  our  results  briefly  under  seven  heads  as  follows: 

L  Hemoglobinophilic  bacilli  are  found  in  cases  of  '^  trach(»na  ^ 
practically   coincidently   with   '^Prowazek  (trachoma)    in- 
clusions." 
II.  These  bacilli  show  the  same  cycle  of  development  as  tl^t  of 
the  "  Prawazek  inclusions."^ 
m.  These  bacilli  so  far  can  not  be  differentiated  from  B.  of  Kochr 

Weeks  or  B.  influenzae. 
IV.  Clinically,  cases  beginning  as  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis 
(Koch- Weeks  infection)  may  pass  into  the  condition  known 
as  trachoma. 
V.  The  above  facts  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  "trachoma"  is 
caused  by  infection  with  one  or  more  of  the  group  of  hemo- 
globinophilic bacilli,  producing  primarily  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion, and,  secondarily,  in  susceptible  cases,  a  subacute  and 
chronic  productive  inflammation. 
VI.  Acting  on  this  hypothesis  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  acute 
contagious  conjunctivitis  cases  as  well  as  those  of  "  trachoma 
and  allies  "  have  been  closely  followed  and  treated  in  schools 
and  homes.     Now,  there  are  practically  no  new  cases  of 
"  typical  trachoma." 
VII.  An  opportunity  to  test  further  this  hypothesis  is  afforded  by 
the  establishment  of  special  mixed  classes  in  schools  for  the 
isolation,  study,  and  treatment  of  these  cases. 
There  are  just  a  few  points  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I. 

1.  In  aU  fresh  untreated  cases  of  papillary  trachoma,  where  the 
Prowazek  (trachoma)  inclusions  were  present,  we  found  the  hemo- 
globinophilic bacilli.  In  many  cases  which  were  old  when  first 
seen,  and  in  a  number  of  recovering  cases  we  found  neither  the 
Prowazek  inclusions  nor  the  hemoglobinophilic  bacillus.  In  the 
rest  of  these  cases  the  inclusions  and  bacilli  were  irregularly  present, 
the  inclusions  generally  in  small  numbers. 

2.  Fregtcency  of  isolation. — Other  investigators  have  isolated  mem- 
bers of  this  group  of  bacilli  from  trachoma,  but  not  so  regularly. 
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Our  success  is  probably  doe  to  our  q)eoial  technia    This  technic  has 
already  been  published.^ 

The  bacilli  often  may  not  be  isolated  because  they  are  so  readily 
overgrown  by  other  microorganisms,  especially  by  the  staphylocoocos 
pyogenes,  which,  as  you  know,  is  found  not  seldom  in  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

We  hoped  to  obtain  some  help  in  isolating  our  bacillus  from 
cases  from  Churchman's  (1912)  gentian- violet-medium  but  have 
disappointed,  because  we  found  that  while  this  medium  inhibited 
the  Gram  positive  organisms  in  pure  cultures  it  did  not  appreciftUy 
inhibit  them  in  mixed  cultures  with  the  blood  medium  used  by  us. 

II. 

Under  head  II  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  resemblance  between  our 
bacilli  and  the  trachoma  inclusions. 

1.  These  bacilli  in  young  cultures  stain  as  the  initial  bodies  of 
Lindner.  Later  they  form  tiny  metachromatic  granules,  passing 
through  a  cycle  similar  to  that  described  for  the  trachoma  inclusions. 

We  have  carried  through  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  bao- 
ateria  found  in  diseased  conjunctivae,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
other  varieties  show  a  similar  cycle,  and  we  have  found  that  while 
most  of  them  show  a  few  metachromatic  granules  in  later  cultures, 
only  one  variety  shows  them  to  the  extent  seen  in  our  hemoglobino- 
philic  bacillL  It  is  interesting  to  note,  considering  Hertzog's  hy- 
pothesis that  the  inclusions  are  altered  gonococci,  and  considering 
the  work  done  on  the  finding  of  trachoma  inclusions  in  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  in  vaginal  and  urethral  cells,  that  the  other  variety 
is  the  gonococcus.  We  have  found  in  certain  cases  of  gonorrheal 
ophthalmia  all  stages  of  inclusions  from  gonococcal  forms  up  to 
metachromatic  granular  forms,  and  we  have  found  certain  minute 
differences  between  this  series  of  changes  (corresponding  with  those 
found  in  pure  cultures  of  the  gonococci)  and  the  series  of  changes 
seen  in  the  inclusions  of  chronic  conjunctivitis  cases  in  which  we  have 
found  the  hemoglobinophilic  bacilli,  where  again  we  find  a  complete 
series  of  changes  in  the  inclusions,  from  definite  bacillus  forms  up  to 
metachromatic  granular  groups;  these,  also,  as  I  have  said,  corre- 
sponding with  the  changes  observed  in  pure  cultures. 

The  chief  differences  so  far  observed  in  the  cycle  of  these  tvro 
species  of  bacteria  is  that,  in  the  gonococcus,  the  groups  are  more 
dense  and  the  metachromatic  granules  are  finally  smaller  than  in  the 
hemoglobinophilic  bacilli. 

From  these  observations,  it  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  the 
gonococci,  as  well  as  the  hemoglobinophilic  bacilli,  produce  so-called 
**  Chalmydozoal,  Prowazek,  or  Trachoma  inclusions." 
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Of  course,  there  may  be  cases  of  mixed  infection.  If  these  are 
facts,  they  explain  all  of  the  recent  contradictory  findings  in  gonor- 
rhoeal,  as  well  as  in  papillary,  conjunctivitis  (trachoma)  cases.  This 
hypothesis  also  explains  Dr.  Noguchi's  (1911)  findings  in  his  series 
of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmias  showing  the  Prowazek  inclusions. 

In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  trachoma,  however,  we  must  still  con- 
sider two  important  series  of  investigations — one,  animal  experi- 
ments, and  the  other  filtration  experiments. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  reported  the  production  of 
trachoma  in  the  conjunctiva  of  Pavian  monkeys,  after  suitable  in- 
oculations. Unfortunately,  we  have  had,  so  far,  only  a  few  Macacus 
species  with  which  to  work,  and  in  one  out  of  four  we  have  gotten  a 
moderate  subacute  conjunctivitis,  without  inclusions,  after  inocula- 
tions with  our  bacilli  from  which  we  recovered  the  bacillus. 

In  regard  to  filtration,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  virus  of 
trachoma  is  filterable.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  still 
under  discussion.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  just  starting  experi- 
ments on  the  filterability  of  our  small  bacilli,  especially  with  cultures' 
at  different  stages,  in  order  to  determine  the  passage  of  the  tiny 
granules;  for,  without  doubt,  as  with  other  bacilli,  some  of  these 
granules  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth  represent  the  last  living 
element  of  the  bacilli.  With  suflScient  dilution  and  pressure  they 
may  with  comparative  ease  pass  at  least  some  of  the  coarser  filters. 

in. 

Under  the  third  heading  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  Our  bacilli  with  the  influenza  bacilli,  as  well  as  all  of  the  many 
strains  of  Koch-Weeks  bacilli  with  which  we  have  worked,  are  so 
far,  strict  hemoglobinophiles  in  pure  cultures. 

Those  observers  who  have  obtained  successive  growth  of  the  .Koch- 
Weeks  bacillus  on  serum,  must  have  used  serum  which  contained  a 
small  amount  of  hemoglobin.  These  bacilli  will  grow  in  serum 
containing  1 :  1000  blood,  which  means  a  quantity  of  hemogloiNn  that 
can  not  be  detected  by  ordinary  tests.  The  spectroscope  does  not 
discover  this  amoimt.  We  have  found  only  Adler's  benzidene  test 
positive. 

2.  All  the  other  tests  we  have  used  to  differentiate  these  strains, 
such  as  complement  deviation,  simple  and  acid  agglutination,  etc.f 
have,  so  far,  shown  no  clear-cut  differences  between  them.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  reasoning  from  the  findings  in  other  similar  bac- 
terial groups,  that  there  are,  at  least,  distinct  varieties  among  them, 
and  that  there  are  variations  in  pathogenicity  which  could  account 
for  the  different  clinical  findings. 
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IV. 

Under  the  fourth  heading  we  consider  the  clinical  study  of  our 
cases. 

The  relationship  between  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis  and  tra- 
choma has  often  been  discussed.    But  very  few  observers  have  had,  or 
have  taken  the  opportunity  (judging  from  published  reports)  to  follow 
cases  beginning  as  acute  contagious  conjuoctivities  through  a  series 
of  attacks  until  a  subacute  and  chronic  condition  is  reached  with  ajl 
of  the  earmarks  of  trachoma.     We  have,  apparently,  been  able  to 
do  this  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  obtained, 
histories  in  a  certain  number  of  other  cases,  not  oi 
City,  but  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains  where  trachoi 
This  has  materially  aided  us  in  reaching  our  condi 
ally,  cases  of  trachoma  are  intimately  related  to 
conjunctivitis. 

V,  VI,  AND  VII. 

Our  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  tn 
given  under  the  fifth  heading,  requires  much  stud} 
proved;  but,  considering  the  results  stated  in  tb 
practically,  we  are  justified  in  using  it  as  a  woi 
And,  in  the  immediate  future,  with  the  establishmi 
mixed  classes  the  Board  of  Education  has  allowed 
while  we  are  attempting  to  cure  and  stamp  out  thi 
at  the  same  time  add  material  to  the  evidence  as 
trachoma,  at  least  in  our  New  York  City  school  ct 

'  Stgnlflcance  of  the  group  of  bemopblUc  badlU  In  conj' 
in  tbat  of  tracboma.  Proceedlnga  of  N.  T.  Path.  boc.  an. 
Hod.  J.,  Mar.  16.  1912. 

DISCUSSION. 

K.  LANDSTBiifER  fragt  an,  ob  irgend  ein  Unterscl 
von  Williams  beobachteten  BaciUen  und  dem  von  i 
des  Trachoms  vermutheten  haemoglobinophilen  Ba< 
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PABATYPHUS  T7ND  PA&ATYPHTXS-AHNLICHE  BAKTEBIEN  MIT 
BESONDEBEB  BEBttCESIGHnaXTNG  IHBEB  VEBBBEITXTNG  IK 
DEB  AUSSENWELT  ITND  IHBEB  BEZIEHTTNGEN  ZU  MENSGH  ITND 
TIEB. 

A.  Webeb,  Dr.  med.,  Geh.  Reg.  Rat,  Dlrektor  der  bakteriologischen  Abtellung 

des  Kaiserllcben  Gesundheitsamtes,  Berlin. 

Auf  dem  XIV.  Intemationalen  Kongress  fur  Hygiene  und  Demo- 
graphies Berlin  1907,  erstatteten  Babes  und  Lofjler  Referate  uber  die 
Bazillen  der  Typhusgruppe,  in  denen  sie  den  dankenswerten  Versuch 
machten,  die  grosse  Anzahl  der  hierhergehorigen,  verschiedenartigen 
Bakterien  in  besondere,  umschriebene  Gruppen  und  Untergruppen 
einzuteilerf,  und  so  auf  diesem  noch  etwas  verworren  liegenden 
Gebiete  durch  Au&tellung  einer  bestimmten  Klassifikation  bessere 
Uebersicht  und  Ordnung  zu  schaffen.  LofP^er  hat  dabei  alle  in  Be- 
tracht  kommenden,  von  ihm  mit  dem  Sammelnamen  Typhaceen 
bezeichneten  Bakterienarten  nach  ihrem  kulturellen  Verh^lten  gegen- 
iiber  seinen  beiden  Griinlosimgen  in  die  3  Hauptgruppen  der  Typha- 
ceae,  der  Josarceae  und  der  Coleae  zusammengefasst  und  bei  diesen 
wieder  nach  dem  serologischen  Verhalten  wie  bezgl.  der  Pathogenitat 
verschiedene  Untergruppen  aufgestellt. 

Im  Anschluss  an  die  beiden  Referate  von  Babes  und  Lbfjier  wurde 
dann  von  Sektion  I  des  Kongresses  folgender  Beschluss  gefasst: 

"  Urn  die  Erkenntniss  der  liberaus  wichtigen  Bakterien  der  Typha- 
ceen zu  fordem,  sollen  eingehende  vergleichende  Untersuchungen  der 
samtlichen  zu  den  Bakterien  der  Typhusgruppe  gehorenden  Orga- 
nismen  vorgenommen  werden." 

Mit  diesen  Untersuchungen  wurden  7  Institute  betraut,  und 
bestimmt,  dass  liber  die  Resultate  auf  dem  nachsten  intemationalen 
Hygienekongress  berichtet  werden  soUte. 

Ich  habe  die  Ehre,  Ihnen  iiber  die  im  Kaiserlich  Deutschen  Reichs- 
gesundheitsamt  in  Berlin  unter  Leitung  meines  Amtsvorgangers 
Geheimen  Regierungsrat  Professor  Dr.  ZJhlenhuth  ausgefiihrten, 
insbesendere  die  Bakterien  der  Paratyphusgnippe  betreffenden 
Untersuchen  Mitteilung  zu  machen. 

Nach  jdiesen  Untersuchungen  lassen  sich  in  der  Tat  die  verschie- 
denen  der  Typhusgruppe  zuzurechnenden  Bakterienarten  auf  Grund 
ihres  Wachstums  in  den  erwahnten  Loffler'schen  Nahrmedien  im 
allgemeinen  nach  3  grossen  Gruppen  abteilen,  wobei  allerdings  das 
Verhalten  eines  Stammes  gegeniiber  den  beiden  Griinlosungen  immer 
nur  einen  gewissen  Anhaltspunkt  fiber  seine  Stellung  gibt,  wahrend 
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zu  seiner  naheren  Bestimmung  die  Heranziehung  weiterer  Nahrboden 
notwendig  fst.  Ebenso  gibt  eine  erweiterte  kulturelle  Priifung  erst 
Aufschluss  iiber  die  zahlreichen  zwischen  den  einzelnen  Gruppen 
stehenden  Uebergangsvarietaten. 

Im  allgemeinen  werden  jetzt  wohl  ziemlich  iibereinstinunend  fur 
die  genauere  kulturelle  Differentialdiagnose  der  der  Typhusgnippe 
zuzurechnenden  Bakterien  ausser  den  beiden  LoflSerlosungen  haupt- 
sachlich  noch  9  andere  Nahrmedien,  namlich  Milch, 'Lackmuanolke, 
die  Nahrlosungen  Barsiekow  I  u.  II,  die  Nahrlosung  nach  HeUch^ 
Neutralrotagar,  Orceinagar,  sowie  Traubenzucker-  und  Milchzucker- 
bouillon  verwertet.  Eine  moglichst  einheitliche  und  an  alien  in 
Betracht  kommenden  Stellen  gleichmassig  durchgefiihrte  Benutzung 
f»olcher  bestimmten  Nahrsubstrate  konnte  fiir  die  Erkenntnis  der 
kulturellen  Verhaltnisse  bei  den  hierhergehorigen  Bakterien  wie  fur 
die  Erzielung  iibereinstimmender  Resultate  nur  forderlich  sein. 

Bei  den  im  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt  durchgefiihrten  Unt^- 
suchungen  sind  die  genannten  Nahrboden  jedenfalls  regelmassig 
herangezogen  und  die  best  en  Erfahrungen  damit  gemacht  worden,  so 
dass  dieses  Vorgehen  in  jeder  Hinsicht  nur  bestens  empf ohlen  werden 
kann.  Die  nachstehende  Tabelle  enthalt  eine  Zusammenstellung  des 
Wachstums  der  hauptsachlichsten  Vertreter  der  der  Typhusgruppe 
zuzurechnenden  Bakterien  auf  den  angefiihrten  Nahrboden. 
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£s  ist  dabei  aUaxlings  zu  erw&hnen,  daes  die  Tabelle  nur  eine 
schematische  Uebeirsicht  liber  die  Wachstiunsverhaltnisse  der  eineel- 
Den  Bakterienst&mme  gibt,  da  bei  Priifung  einer  grossen  Anzahl  von 
Kulturen  deraelben  Art,  sich  doch  mitunter  mehr  oder  weniger  stark 
ausgesprochene  Schwankungen  bezgl.  der  Intensitat  des  chemisdieD 
ReaktionsausfaUes  auf  dem  einen  oder  dem  and^^en  Nahrboden  gel- 
tend  machen  konnen,  die  zum  Teil  allerdings  au<ji  von  der  Art  der 
verwendeten  Zuckerpraparate  (Ditthom)  abhangeu.  Im  allgemeinen 
darf  man  aber  doeh  dbis  in  d^  Tabelle  angegebene  Verhalten  als 
das  fiir  die  einzelnen  Baktmenarten  charakterirtisdie  bezeichnen. 

Vergleioht  man  an  der  Hand  dieser  tabellarisdieii  Zusaminenstel- 
lung  das  Wachstum  der  Terschiedenen  Bakterienarten,  ao  lassen  sieh 
auch  hier  nach  dem  kulturellen  Verhalten  anf  den  genannten  Nahr- 
boden 3  Hauptgmppen  abtrennen,  namlich : 

A.  Die  Typhusgruppe  in  engerejn  Sinne,  der  hinsichtlioh  der  kul- 
turellen Eigenscfaaften  auch  die  yeiBchiedenen  Biuhrerreger  nahe- 
stehen; 

B.  Die  Gruppe  des  Bazillus  Paratyphi  B,  des  Bac.  enteritidis 
Qartner  und  der  Kulturell  gleichen  Baktericuarten ; 

C.  Die  Gruppe  der  Colibakterien. 
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Dazwischen  finden  sich  zahlreiche  verschiedene  Uebergangsi^- 
rietaten,  welche  sich  in  kultureller  Hinsicht  mehr  der  einen  oder  der 
anderen  Gruppe  naheren,  und  von  denen  in  der  Tabelle  ausser  dem 
zwischen  der  Typhusgruppe  und  der  Gruppe  des  Paratyphus  B 
stehenden  Bazillus  Paratyphi  A  zwei  von  Gldsaer  und  Dammann 
aus  Schweinen  isolierte  und  als  Erreger  einer  besonderen  bazUlaren 
Form  der  Schweinepest  angesprochene  Stamme,  namlich  der  Bazil- 
lus typhi  suis  Glasser  und  der  Bazillus  suipestifer  Voldagsen  auf- 
gefiihrt  sind.  Auf  diese  beiden  Bakterienarten  wird  bei  Besprechung 
der  Paratyphusgruppe  noch  des  Naheren  zuruckzukommen  sein. 

Der  Gruppe  B,  mit  welcher  sich  hauptsachlich  die  weiteren  Aus- 
fiihrungen  befassen  soUen,  gehoren  nun  ausser  dem  eigentlidien  Ba- 
zillus Paratyphi  B  Schottmiiller  und  den  bei  den  Grupp^ierkran- 
kungen  in  Breslau,  Meirelbeck,  Diisseldorf ,  Sirault,  Aertryck,  Neun- 
kirchen,  Greifswald  u.  s.  w.  isolierten  Paratyphus  B  gleichen  St&m- 
men,  der  Bazillus  typhi  murium,  der  Bazillus  der  PBittacose,  der 
Bazillus  suipestifer  und,  wie  erwahnt,  ausserdem  der  Bazillus  en- 
teritidis  Gartner,  die  bei  den  Epidemien  von  Moorseele,  Gent,  Sum- 
fleth,  Haustedt,  Brugge  gefundenen,  ihm  gleichen  Bakterien,  sowie 
die  als  Battenschadlinge  bekannten,  von  Danyazy  Thmbaar^  I»sai- 
scTienko  u.  a.  bei  Rattenepizootien  geziichteten  Kulturen  an.  Eben- 
falls  ihr  zuzurechnen  sind  femer  die  bei  den  Fleischvergiftungen 
in  Lassan  und  Barth  gewonnenen  Kulturen,  der  Bazillus  Paratyphi 
C.  {Uhlenhuthy  Hiibener)  sowie  die  weiteren  von  zahlreichen  Autoren 
(Titze^  Weichelj  SchnUdt^  MiiUer^  Sohemhevm^  Seligmanny  Jakobitm 
u.  KayaeVy  Rimpau^  Haendel  u.  OUdemeister^  Measerschmidt  u.  a.) 
gefundenen  Stamme,  welche  sich  kulturell  ebenfalls  voUkommen  wie 
der  Bazillus  Paratyphi  B  und  der  Bazillus  enteritidis  Gfirtner  ver- 
halten,  aber  zu  diesen  in  serologischer  Hinsicht  keine  Beziehung 
aufweisen. 

Die  Gruppe  umfasst  also  im  Wesentlichen  die  Stamme,  wel<die 
man  friiher  mit  verschiedenen  Sammelnamen  wie  Hog-Cholera-,  Sal- 
monella-, Fliigge-Kaensche  Gruppe  und  in  neuerer  Zeit  meist  unter 
der  Bezeichnung  Paratyphusgruppe  zusammengefasst  hat.  Nidit 
verf ehlen  mochte  ich  an  dieser  Stelle  darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  unser 
sehr  verehrter  Vorsitzender,  Herr  Professor  Theobald  Smith  der 
erste  war,  der  im  Jahre  1894,  noch  vor  Entdeckung  der  spezifischen 
Fleischvergiftungsbakterien  die  verwandtschaftlichen  Beziehungen 
des  Hogcholerabazillus  zu  andem  Bakterien  auf  Grund  morpholo- 
gischer  und  biologischer  Merkmale  f  estzustellen  versuchte.  Er  war 
es,  der  die  Hogcholera-  oder  Salmonellagruppe  aufstellte,  in  die  er 
ausser  dem  Bazillus  suipestifer  den  Bazillus  typhi  murium,  d^i  Ba- 
ziUus  enteritidis  (Hrtner  und  einen  aus  Abortus  einer  Stute 
geziichteten  Bazillus  rechnete.  ^  Vgl.  hiezu  auch  die  in  neuester  Zeit 
erschienene  Arbeit  von  de  Jong,  t)ber  einen  Bacillus  der  Paratyj^us 
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B  Enteritisgruppe  als  Ursache  eines  seuchenhaften  Abortus  der 
Stute.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie,  Abt.  I,  Orig.  Bd.  67,  Heft.  3,  S. 
148. 

Allerdings  diirfte  es  sich  auch  unseres  Erachtens  entsprechend  der 
neuerdings  von  Soberheim  aufgestellten  Forderung  empfehlen,  diese 
Sammelnamen  in  erster  Linie  nur  auf  die  Stamme,  welche  sich  nicht 
nur  kulturell,  sondern  auch  serologisch  dem  Bazillus  Paratyphi  B 
Schottmiiller  gleich  verhalten,  zu  beschranken,  und  nicht  ohne 
weiteres  auch  auf  die  in  ihrem  serologischen  Verhalten  von  den 
Paratyphusbazillen  verschiedenen  Kulturen,  wie  zum  Beispiel  die 
Stamme  der  Gartnei^ruppe  auszudehnen,  da  es  sich  in  beiden  FaUen 
zwar  urn  nahe  verwandte,  aber  doch  im  aUgemeinen  einheitlich  fiir 
sich  abgrenzbare  Bakterienarten  handelt,  wenn  gleich  sich  bei  ihnen, 
wie  neuere  Untersuchungen  {Sobemheim  u.  SeUgmcmn^  Lents^ 
Bimpau,  Haendel  u.  OUdemeiater^  Bdrthlein  u.  a.)  gezeight  haben,  in 
dieser  Hinsicht  auch  in  ihrem  serologischen  Verhalten  auffallende 
Schwankungen  und  eigenartige  Verschiebungen  geltend  machen 
konnen. 

Trotz  dieser  spater  noch  zu  besprechenden  Veranderlidikeiten  wird 
aber  doch  daran  festzuhalten  sein,  die  Paratyphus-  und  Gartnerbak- 
terien  als  besondere  mit  Hilf e  der  Immunitatsreaktionen  differenzier- 
bare  Arten  anzusehen,  wie  dies'zuerst  von  Uhlenkuth  festgestellt 
worden  ist  In  mOTphologischer  und  kultureller  Hinsidxt  lassen  sich 
allerdings  bei  ihnen  nach  den  bisherigen  Untersuchungen  keine  kon- 
fetanten,  deutlich  ausgesprochenen  Unterschiede  feststellen.  Die  von 
Babes  erwahnte  Verschiedenheit  in  der  Begeisselung  des  Paratyphus 
B-  und  des  Grartnerbazillus  ist  nicht  so  deutlich  ausgesprochen,  dass 
sie  fiir  eine  Differenzierung  verwertet  werden  konnte,  ebenso  sind  die 
von  Babes  erwahnten  kulturellen  Unterschiede,  wonach  die  Qartner- 
bazillen  Neutrairot  und  Orcein  energischer  verf  arben  wie  die  Para- 
typhusbakterien  nicht  so  gleichmassig  und  durchgreifend,  dass  da- 
nach  eine  Trennung  vorgenommen  werden  konnte.  Auch  die  von 
einzelnen  Autoren  (Savage j  Schern  u.  a.)  auf  besonderen  Nahrboden 
beobachteten  Differenzen  finden  sich  nicht  konstant. 

Dagegen  scheinen  in  anderer  Hinsicht  vielleicht  doch  durchgreifen- 
dere  kulturelle  Unterschiede  bei  beiden  Gruppen  zu  bestehen.  Nach 
von  Bdrthlein  im  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt  durchgefuhrten 
Untersuchungen  lassen  sich  namlich  anscheinend  bei  alien  Bak- 
terienarten unter  bestimmten  Bedingungen  eigenartige,  plotzlich 
einsetzende  Abspaltungsvorgange  feststellen,  welche  wir  als  Muta- 
tionsvorgange  aufzufassen  geneigt  sind,  und  die  in  der  Weise  in 
Erscheinung  treten,  dass  auf  der  gewohnlichen  Agarplatte  dieselbe 
Bakterienart  gleichzeitig  in  verschiedenen  Kolonieformen  wachst, 
welche  sich  jeweils  wieder  aus  morphologisch  differenten  Bakterien 
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ihrer  Konstanz  so  sicher  gestellt,  dass  schon  jetzt  ein  bestimmtes 
Urteil  iiber  den  differentialdiagnoetischen  Wert  dieser  Erscheinung^i 
abgegeben  wer<Jen  kann.  Bei  den  Untersuchungen  Bdrthleins  iiber 
die  auf  der  Agarplatte  zu  beobachtenden  Mutationsvorgange  haben 
&ich  jedenfalls  nach  den  bisherigen  Beobachtungen  keine  durchgrei- 
fenden  Unterschiede  bei  den  verschiedenen  Stammen  der  Paraty- 
pliusgruppe  feststellen  lassen,  und  man  kann  sich  nach  allem  nur 
dahin  aussprechen,  das6  auf  Grand  kultureller  Merkmale  eine  Schei- 
dung  des  Bac.  Paratyphi  B  van  den  Fleischvergiftungsstammen  und 
den  tierpathogenen  Arten  der  Gruppe  auch  heute  nicht  moglich  ist 
Aehulich  liegen  auch  die  Dinge  bezgl.  der  Moglicbkeit  einer  Differen- 
zierung  mit  Hilfe  der  biologischen  Immunitatsreaktionen.  Schon 
die  ersten  Untersuchungen  von  TraiUmann^  Ufdenhuth^  Kutscher 
u.  Meinicke^  Bock  u.  a.  haben  gezeigt,  dass  auch  bei  diesen  Priifungen 
eine  Trennung  zwischen  dem  Paratyphus  B  Bazillus,  den  entepre- 
chenden  Fleischvergiftern  und  den  tierpathogenen  Arten  nicht  mog* 
lich  ist.  Mit  Hilfe  des  Cafitellanischen  Abaittigungsversuchs  woUen 
allerdings  Nishino  zwischen  dem  Paratyphus  B  Bazillus  und  dem 
Mausetyphusb^zillus,  sowie  Bmnbridge^  SoAxtge  u.  a.  zwischen  den 
Ersteren  und  dem  Bac.  suipestifer  Unterschiede  gefunden  haben. 
Auch  bum  in  der  Tat  schon  nach  frtiheren  von  Bock  im  Kaiserlichen 
Gesundheitsamt  ausgefuhrten  Untersuchungen  diese  Methode  bei 
Verwendung  bestimmter  Stamme  derartige  Ergebnisse  liefem,  sie 
versagt  aber  nach  den  Feststellungen  von  UUenJvuth  u.  Hiihenery 
sobald  die  Versuche  an  einer  sehr  gross^  Zahl  von  Kulturen  vor- 
genommen  werden. 

Entsprechend  haben  »uch  die  in  neuerer  Zeit  mit  der  Komplement- 
bindung  {AUma/Mft,^  Bailner  u.  Beibmayer)  und  mittelst  der  Anaphy- 
lazie  (Lieverato)  ausgefuhrten  Differenzierungsveruche  zu  negativen 
Ergebniseen  gefiihrt. 

Trotzdem  wir  so  nicht  in  dw  Lage  sind,  mit  Hilfe  der  bisher  an- 
gewandten  Methoden  die  einzelnen  Bakterienarten  der  Paratyphus- 
gruppe  sicher  zu  unterscheiden,  so  konnen  wir  sie  andererseits  aber 
auch  noch  nicht  ohne  weiteres  alle,  namentlich  auch  die  verschieden 
tierpathogen^Q  Stamme,  als  eine  mit  dem  mienschlicben  Paratyphus 
B  Bazillus  vollkommen  idnheitliche  Art  auffassen,  da  sich  doch  bei 
ihnen  zum  Teil  im  pathogenen  Verhalten,  zum  Teil  auch  in  serdo- 
gischer  Hinsicht  eigenartige,  wenn  auch  nicht  durchgreifende  Ab- 
weichungen  geltend  machen,  welche  noch  weiterer  Klarung  bediirfen 
und  zu  einer  gewissen  Yorsicht  bezgL  der  Beurteilung  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  mahnen.  Ursprtinglich  hatte  man  dazu  geneigt,  als  Grund- 
lage  fiir  eine  Einteilung  und  Abtrennung  der  einzelnen  Arten  ihr 
pathogenes  Verhalten  zu  verwerten,  es  hat  sich  dann  aber  ergeben, 
dass  auch  auf  dieser  Basis  eine  scharfe  Trennung  nicht  durchzu- 
fuhren  ist     Durch  die  Versuche  zahlreicher  Autoren    (Kutscher- 
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Meinicke,  Shibayama^  Uhlenhuth-Hiibener  u.  a.)  wurde  vielmehr 
festgestellt,  dass  grundsatzliche,  durchgreifende  Unterschiede  bei 
den  verschiedenen  Arten  bezgl.  ihrer  Pathogenitat  fiir  kleinere  Ver- 
suchstiere  sowie  fiir  uiisere  Schlachttiere  nicht  bestehen,  insbeson- 
dere  hat  Schmitt  den  Nachweis  erbracht,  dass  auch  menschliche  Pa- 
ratyphusstamme  eine  Infektion  der  Schlachttiere  bewirken  konnen. 
Ebenso  hat  es  sich  femer  gezeigt,  dass  auch  den  tierpathc^enen  Arten 
eine  gewisse  Pathogenitat  fiir  den  Menschen  zukommt.  So  ist  nicht 
nur  die  Mo^lichkeit  einer  Infektion  des  Menschen  durch  Mausety- 
phuskulturen  und  Rattenschadlinge,  sondem  auch  durch  Schweine- 
pestbazillen  sowie  durch  den  Bazillus  der  Psittacose  durch  die  Beob- 
achtungen  von  Trormnsdorffj  Fleisckanderly  Meyer^  Shibaycma, 
Ungar^  Babes  und  BtcsUa^  Handson  und  Williams^  SUbet^chmidi, 
Rochi  und  Tiberti^  v.  Slooten^  Dewes  u.  a.  Autoren  erwiesen  worden. 

Vom  Deutschen  Reich  und  von  Preussen  sind  im  Jahre  1905,  v«n 
Oesterreichischen  Ministeriuni  des  Innem  im  Jahre  1910  Verhtl- 
tungsmassregeln  zur  Verhiitung  von  Oesundheitsschadigungen  durch 
Beschaftigung  mit  Mausetyphusbazillen  bekannt  gegeben  worden 
(vergl.  Veroffentlichungen  des  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamtes  1905 
S.  832  und  S.  683,  sowie  1910  S.  591). 

Hier  moge  auch  das  Resultat  eines  nicht  veroffentliditen  Selbstver 
fluches,  den  Reg.  Rat  Dr.  Beck  im  Jahre  1903  im  Kaiserlichw 
Gesundheitsamt  angestellt  hat,  Erwahnung  finden. 

Beck  nahm  2  ccm  einer  48  stiindigen  bei  Zimmertemperatur  in  Ma- 
germilch  gewachsenen  Reinkultur  von  Mausetyphusbazillen  mit  100 
ccm  lauwarmen  Thees  vermischt  zu  sich.  Am  folgenden  Tage  wurde 
ofteres  Gurren  im  Leibe  verspiirt;  am  3.  und  4.  Tage  erfolgte  geringer 
Durchfall  mit  3-4  maliger  schmerzloser  Entleerung  von  diinnfliis- 
sigem  gallig  gefarbtem  Stuhl.  Das  Allgemeinbefinden  war  in  keiner 
Weise  verandert,  vor  allem  bestand  keine  Tempera tursteigerung,  der 
Appetit  war  unverandert  gut  Im  Stuhlgang  waren  am  3.  Tage 
nach  der  Aufnahme  reichliche  Mengen  von  Mausetyphusbacillen 
nachweisbar.  Im  Ausstrich  auf  Agar- Agar  entwickelte  sich  eine 
Reinkultur  dieser  Stabchen.  Diese  konnten  noch  am  10.  Tage  nach 
Beginn  des  Versuchs  durch  ein  besonderes  Anreicherungsverfahren 
im  Stuhl  festgestellt  werden,  waren  aber  viwn  15.  Tage  ab  vwsdiwun- 
den.  Eine  an  dem  selben  Tage  angestellte  Agglutinationsprobe  mit 
dem  Serum  der  Versuchsperson  ergab  noch  bei  einer  Verdiinnung 
von  1 :  300  eine  deutliche  Agglutination. 

Andererseits  ist  aber  auch  zuzugeben,  dass  in  gewisser  Hinsicht 
eine  besondere  Pathogenitat  fiir  bestimmte  Tierarten  bei  den  einzelnen 
Untergruppen  doch  starker  hervortritt  Es  kann  sich  bei  dieser 
Tatsache  zwar  nur  um  eine  allmahlich  erworbene  Anpassungaer- 
scheinung  handeln,  sie  konnte  aber  unter  Umst%nden  doch  auch  in 
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bestimmten,  uns  bisher  noch  unbekannten  Differenzen  bei  den  betr. 
Arten  begriindet  sein.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  ist  eine  neuerdings  von 
'Haendel  u.  Gildemeister  mitgeteilte  Beobachtung  vielleicht  von  In- 
teresse,  wonach  agglutinierende  Sera,  welche  mit  den  bereits  erwahn- 
ten  von  Glaaser  u.  DammcaM^  aus  Schweinen  isolierten  Paratyphus- 
Shnlichen  Stammen  gewonnen  waren,  verschiedene  von  ihnen  geprufte 
Pestiferstamme  ebenfalls  bis  zur  Tltergrenze  agglutinierten,  Para- 
typhus  B  Stamme  dagegen  nicht  oder  doch  nicht  in  nennenswerter 
Weise  beeinflussten.  Diese  Beobachtung  war  besonders  auffallend, 
weil  der  Bazillus  typhi  suis  und  der  Oammannsche  Bazillus  sicb 
kulturell  nicht  nur  untereinander,  sondem  auch  deutlich  ausge- 
sprochen  von  d^n  Wachstum  der  Pestifer-  und  Paratyphusstamme 
nntersdieiden.  Der  Bazillus  Qlasser  lasst  Lackmusmolke,  die 
HeUoK^flti^  Losung,  sowie  Neutralrot  und  Orcein  unverandert, 
wfthrend  der  Bazillus  Voldagsen  Lackmusmolke  und  dien  HeUcV- 
schen  NShrboden  ebenfalls  unverandert  lasst,  oder  die  ersteren  nur 
leidit  rotet,  dagegen  Neutralrot  und  Orcein  deutlich  aufhellt  Auf 
Traubenzuckerbouillon  zeigen  die  Kulturen  insofem  ein  schwanken- 
des  Verhalten,  als  beide  hier  bald  Oasbildung  bewirken  bald  nicht 

Haendel  u.  OUdemeiater  konnten  ihre  Beobachtui^gen  f emer  noch 
dahin  erganzen,  dass  auch  Sera,  welche  sie  mit  von  ihnen  aus  schweine- 
pestkranken  Schweinen  isolierten  Paratyphus  B  gleichen,  aber  fiir 
Paratyphus-  und  Gartnersera  inagglutinablen  Stammen  hergestellt 
hatten,  das  gleiche  Verhalten  zeigten  und  ausschliesslich  Glasaer- 
und  Voldogsen-Si^mm^  und,  wenn  auch  nur  in  geringerem  Qrade, 
Pestiferkulturen,  nicht  aber  Paratyphus  stamme  agglutinierten. 
Diese  Befunde  sind  an  einem  grossen  Kulturmaterial  von 
Teodorascu  weiter  verfolgt  und  bestatigt  worden.*  Es  hat 
danach  den  Anschein,  als  ob  sich  unter  den  Paratyphus  B-  und 
Pestifersta^mien  nadi  dem  agglutinatorisdien  Verhalten  gegeniiber 
den  betr.  heterologen  Seris  2  Qruppen  abtrennen  lassen,  von  denen 
die  eine,  welche  sich  meist  aus  von  Sdiweinen  und  Schlachtwaren 
gewonnenen  Kulturen  zusammensetzt,  hoher  beeinflusst  wird  wie  die 
andem,  welche  hauptsachlich  aus  von  Menschen  geziichteten  Ptira- 
typhus  B  Stanmien  besteht  Allerdings  konmien  einzelne  Ausnah- 
men  vor,  sodass  bei  einer  derartigen  Trennung  nach  dem  aggluti- 
natorischen  Verhalten  gegenfiber  den  heterologen  Seris  vereinzelte 
aus  dem  Menschen  gewonnene  Stamme  der  Pestifergruppe  und 
omgekehrt  einzelne  aus  Schweinen  stammende  Kulturen  der  Para- 
Typhus  B  Gruppe  zu^&rechnen  sind. 

Es  miissen  aber  auch  hier  erst  die  Ergebnisse  noch  weiterer  Unter- 
suchungen  abgewartet  werden,  ehe  uber  den  differentialdiagnostischen 
Wert  flieser  Erscheinnng  ein  bestimmtes  Urteil  gef  allt  werden  kann. 
Zu  beriic^sichtigen  ist  dabei,  dass  bei  den  Glasser-  und  Voldagsen- 
stammen  und  ebenso  bei  den  Paratyphusgleichen  aber  fiir  Para- 
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typhiissera  ina^lu  tin  able  n  Kulturen  offeobar  in  dem  agglutinato- 
rischen  Verbal  ten  auffallende  Veranderungen  auftreten  konnen. 
Dammann  und  Stedefeder  hatt«n  urspriinglich  angegeben,  dass  ihre 
Kulturen  nicht  durch  PestifeVsera  beeinflusst  wurden,  und  dass 
nmgekehrt  Voldagsensera  auch  Pestiferstamme  nicht  agg^ltitinierfen. 
Uhlenhuth,  Haendel  u,  GUdemeieter  haben  diese  Angabe  bestatigt, 
sie  beobachteten  aber,  dass  die  Voldagsenstamme  eich  bei  der  Fort- 
ziichtung  in  ihrem  Verhalten  anderten,  spater  durch  Pestifersera 
agglutiniert  wurden  und  auch  Sera  erzeugten,  welche  Pestiferstamme 
gleichfalls  beeinflussten,  ^eichzeitig  machten  sich  bei  den  betr. 
Kulturen  aucb  Veranderungen  im  kulturellen  Verhalten  bemerkbar. 
Spater  haben  Haendel  u.  Gildemeister  auch  Voldagsenstamtne  gefun- 
den,  welche  sofort  nach  der  Isolierung  ttus  dem  Schwein  bereits  von 
Pestiferseris  agglutiniert  wurden.  Die  betreffenden  StMtnme  ver- 
halten sich  dcmnach  in  kulturdler  and  agglutinatorischer  Hinsicht 
auffallend  labii.  Das  gleiche  gilt  nun  weiiigstcns  bzgl.  AM  nggluti- 
natorischen  Verhaltens  auch  filr  die  Paratyphusgleichen  aber 
urspriinglich  fiir  Paratyphuesera  unempfindlidien  StUmme.  Bei  den 
unter  der  Leitung  U/Uenkutha  im  Ka'iserlichen  Gesundheitsamt 
durchgefiihrten  ,Unt«rsuchungen  uber  Schweinepest  sind  eine  grosse 
Anzahl  derartiger  Kulturen  aus  Schweinen  isoliert  und  lange  weiter 
verfolgt  worden.  Dabei  hat  es  sich  gezeigt,  daea  nieht  selten  3olche 
Stamme  in  Laufe  der  Zeit  spiiter  doch  duroh  Peetifer-  oder  (jartner- 
Sera  agglutiniert  wurden,  wenn  ale  auch  ihre  agglutinatorisohe 
Sonderstellung  zunachst  ein  Jahr  oder  nwM  langer  behauptet  hatten. 
Andere  ebenso  lange  in  Beobachtung  stehende  Kulturen  dagegen 
sind  fiir  Paratypbus-  und  Gartner-Sera  standig  inagglutinabel 
geblieben,  wurden  aber  zum  Teil  von  Gliflser  und  Voldagsenseris 
beeinflusst. 

Ueber  ganz  ahnliche  Schwankungen  auch  bei  typbiscben  Paraty- 
phus  B-  und  Gartnerstammen  war  9chos  Torher  von  Sobemheim 
und  Seliffmann  bwichtet  worden.  Dieee  Awtoren  hatten  die  Beobach- 
tung gemacht,  dasE  typische  Paratyphusstiimine  ihre  Agglutinierbar- 
keit  niit  Paratypbusseris  allmahlich  immer  mehr  einbiissten,  und 
dafiir  in  inimer  zunehmendem  Masse  von  Giirtnerseris  beeinSusst 
wurden,  soda.ss  sie  schliesslich  mit  den  ersteren  so  gut  wie  nicht  mehr 
und  nur  noch  mit  den  letzteren  reagierten.  Gleichzeitig  machten 
sich  bei  den  betr.  Stammen  auch  kulturelle  Verandenmgen  bemerii- 
bar,  indem  die  Kulturen  auf  der  Agarplatte  eanz  anders  aussehende 
Kolonien  bildeten  wie  zuvor.  Dagegen  hatten  sie  Ihren  Artcharak- 
ter  als  Paratyphusstamme  insofem  bewahrt,  als  mit  ihnen  her- 
gestellte  Immunsera  nur  Paratyphusbakterien,  nicht  aber  flarfner- 
kulturen  agglutinierten.  Noch  anffallender  waren  die  bei  G^ner- 
stammen  festgestellten  Veranderungen.  Im  Allgemeinen  liegen 
zwar  auch  bei  den  Gartnerbakterien  die  Verhaltnisse  iihnlicb,  wie  sie 
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vorstehend  fiir  die  versdikdenartigen  Bakterien  der  Paratyphus- 
gruppe  geschildert  wurden.  Auch  bei  den  einzelnen  Bakterienarten 
der  Gartnergruppe,  den  Rattenschadlingen,  den  Kalberruhrstammen 
{Jensen^  Uklenh'uth'Hvhener^  Titze-W eichel  u.  a.)  iind  den  von 
Menschen  stammenden  Kulturen  ist  eine  scharfe,  durchgreifende 
Trennung  und  Einteilung  in  bestimmt  umschriebene  Untergruppen 
auf  Grund  kultureller  Differenzierungsmerkmale  oder  mit  Hilfe 
der  Immunitatsreaktioncn  nach  den  Untersuchungen  von  Uhlen- 
hutJi^  Xylander^  Stefenhagen^  Sohern^  Titze^  Weichel  u.  a.  nicht 
moglich. 

Allerdings  lassen  sich  anscheinend  nach  den  Feststellungen  von 
Sohemheim,  und  Seligmann  auch  unter  den  Gartnerstammen  bei 
Benutzung  bestimmter  Sera  in  gewisser  Hinsicht  nach  dem  Ver- 
halten  bei  der  Agglutination  und  Complementbindung  2  Untergrup- 
pen abtrennen,  von  denen  die  eine  hauptsachlich  Rattenschadlinge 
umfasst.  Auch  die  von  Bemasch  mit  der  Saureagglutination 
erhaltenen  Befunde  weisen  auf  gewiaee  Differenzen  hin.  Die  Ergeb- 
nisse  sind  aber  doch  nicht  so  scharf  und  eindeutig,  dass  sie  zu  einer 
vollstandigen  Abtrennung  der  2  Gruppen  ausreichen,  zumal  eine 
grosse  Anzahl  anderer  Sera  beide  Typen  voUstandig  gleichmassig 
beeinflussen.  Dazu  koBimt,  dass  man  nach  den  von  Sdbemheim  u. 
Seligmann^  erhobenen  ausser(M*dentlich  auff allenden  Befunden  bei  der 
Gartnergruppe  mit  einer  noch  viel  staiteren  Veranderlichkeit 
einzelner  Stamme  rechnen  muss,  als  bed  den  Paratyphusbakterien. 

Sohemheim  u.  SeUgmeu/m  konnten  namlich  aus  2  urspriinglich 
typischen  Gartnerstammen,  den  Kulturen  Rumfleth  u.  Haustedt 
eine  ganze  Beihe  von  Toel^ter-  und  Sonderstammen  gewinnen,  welche 
zum  Teil  nach  ihrem  serologisdiefn  und  kulturellen  Verhalten  noch 
Beziehungen  zur  Gartnergruppe  aufwiesen,  zum  Teil  aber  voU- 
standig andersartige  Kulturen  darstellten  und  sich  teils  dem  Bac. 
Paratyphus  A  oder  dem  Coli  muiabile  ahnlich,  teils  vollkommen  wie 
Typhusbazillen  verhielt^i.  Diese  ausserordentlidi  auflallenden 
Beobachtungen  kdnnen  vorlaufig  nur  als  solche  vermerkt  werden,  sie 
bediirfen  noch  weiterer  Kiarung,  ehe  eine  bestimmte  Beurteilung 
dieser  Befunde  moglich  sein  wird.  Das  Eine  lasst  sich  allerdings 
schon  heute  mit  Sicherheit  aagen,  dass  sich  unter  den  Stanmien  der 
Paratyphus-  und  nodi  mehr  der  Gartnergruppe  Kulturen  finden,  bei 
welchen  biologische  Umwandlungen  nachzuweisen  sind,  und  die 
sowohl  in  ihrem  kulturellm  wie  auch  serologischen  Verhalten 
ausser(Hrdentlich  eigenartige  und  auffallende  Schwankungen  und 
Veranderungen  zeigen  konnen. 

Neben  diesen  zunachst  hauptsachlich  ein  wissenschaftliches  In- 
teresse  beanspruchenden,  bemerkenswerten  Befunden  iiber  das 
biologische  Verhalten  der  Paratyphus-  und  Gartnerbakterien  haben 
die  neueren  Forschungen  iiber  diese  Bakteriengruppe  auch  zu  in 
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praktischer  Hinsicht  wertvollen  und  namentlich  fiir  die  Epide- 
miologie  der  durch  diese  Erreger  bedingten  Krankheiten  wicfaligeD 
Ergebnissen  gefuhrt. 

Bel  den  im  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt  unter  der  Leitung  Vhlen- 
hutha  durchgefiihrten  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Schweinepest  wurdt 
die  Tatsache  festgestellt,  dass  im  Darminhalt  gesunder  Schweine 
Bazillen  vorkommen  konnen,  welche  von  echten  Pestif  er-  und  Paraty- 
phusbakterien  nicht  zu  unterscheiden  waren.  Auf  Gnind  dieser 
Beobachtung  haben  Vhlenhvih  und  seine  Mitarbeiter  schcm  in  ihrer 
ersten  Arbeit  fiber  das  Wesen  der  Schweinepest  die  Bedeutung  dieser 
Feststellung  fur  die  Epidemiologie  des  Paratyphus  und  der  Fleisch- 
vergiftungen  hervorgehoben  und  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  nach 
diesen  Befunden  nicht  nur  ein  gelegentliches  Uebergehen  dieser 
Bakterien  auf  die  Schlachtprodukte  des  Schweines  anzimdunen  sei, 
sondern  dass  man  wohl  auch  mit  ihrem  Vorkommen  bei  anderen 
Tieren  und  mit  ihrer  weiteren  Verbreitimg  in  der  Aussenwelt  durdi 
die  Excremente  der  Tiere  zu  rechnen  habe.  Vhlenhuth  hat  sofort 
nach  dieser  Richtung  Versuche  aufgenommen,  welche  die  geausserte 
Vermutung  vollauf  bestatigten.  Gremeinsam  mit  Hiihener  konnte  er 
in  verschiedenen  Wurstproben,  in  den  Ausscheidungen  gesunder  Men- 
schen,  welche  von  solchen  Wurstwaren  genossen  hatten,  and  in  einigen 
Milchproben  derartige  Bakterien  nachweisen.  Ufdenkuth  u.  HUbener 
fanden^  dass  diese  Bakterien  femer  bei  Fallen  von  Kalberruhr 
vorkommen  und  auch  im  Darminhalt  gesunder  Kalber  festzustellen 
sind.  Bei  vergleichenden  Untersuchungen  einer  grosseren  Zahl  als 
Erreger  der  Kalberruhr  beschriebenen  Stamme  konnten  sie  zeigen, 
dass  unter  diesen  der  Jensen'sche  Paracolibazillus  sich  wie  der  Bac* 
enteritidis  Gartner,  verschiedene  andere  Kulturen  wie  Paratyphus- 
stamme  verhielten.  Diese  Ergebnisse  sind  durch  die  Untersuchungen 
von  Titze  u.  Weicliel^  Langkau^  Schmitt^  bestatigt  worden.  Aucb 
sonst  sind  bei  kranken  Kalbem,  Kfihen  imd  anderen  grosseren  Tieren 
von  zaldreichen  Autoren  wie  Longer^  Bugge^  Junack^  Ledachbar^ 
Dieudonne^  Sch/mittj  ZeUer^  Zvnck  w.  WHohel^  FdHy^  Biemer,  Edei^ 
hvizen^  Franke^  Zvnck  u.  a.  Paratyphus-  und  Gartnerbazillwi  glriche 
Bakterien  gefunden  worden.  Femer  sind  solche  Bakterien  nachge- 
wiesen  bei  Affen  (Tromsdorf  u.  a.),  bei  Papageien  (Eckersdorf^ 
Drewesy  Seller)  bei  Sperlingen  {Tartakowsky  u.  Sacquepee)  und  bei 
Kanarienvogeln  {Pfeiler^  Adam  und  Meder  u.  a.).  Bei  der  Pseudo- 
tub^rkulose  des  Meerschweinchens  wurden  sie  von  Neisser^  Bohme 
und  Eckeradorfly  von  Dieterlen  und  Bofinger  festgestellt,  nachdem 
schon  vorher  2*heohald  Smithy  van  Ermengem  und  Durhatn  auf  das 
Vorkommen  zur  Paratyphusgruppe  gehoriger  Mikroorganismen 
bei  dieser  Erkrankung  des  Meerschweinchens  aufmerksam  gemacht 
batten.  Sie  wurden  ausserdem  gefunden  bei  Epizootien  von  Ratten 
imd  Mausen,  sowie  im  Kot  und  im  Organismus  von  gesunden  Indi- 
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viduen  dieser  Tierarten  (Uhlenhutkj  Xylander,  Schem^  Trcsntmamn^ 
Miihlens^  Dahm  und  Fiirst,  Zwick  u.  a.),  femer  im  Kot  von  Meer- 
schweinchen  und  Eominchen  {Morgan  and  SmaUmann)  im  Darmin- 
halt  von  Oansen  {Heu98er)^  im  Hundekot  {VdUet  u.  Rimbaud) ^  end- 
lich  im  Darminhalt  von  Fliegen  (NicoU  und  Torrey). 

Von  besonderer  Bedeutung  ist  ihr  Nachweis  bei  gesunden  Schlacht- 
tieren,  bei  unverdorbenen  Fleisch-  und  Wurstwaren  und  anderen 
Nahrungsmitteki.  Ausser  den  schon  erwahnten  Befunden  vcm 
Uhlenkuth  und  Hiibe^er  wurden  sie  von  Grabert^  Eckert^  OonradL, 
Trautmann^  Seiffert^  Schmddt,  Sobemheim  u.  Seligmann,  Bimpau^ 
Buthmannj  Ronmneler  und  von  anderen  Autoren  im  Darminhalt, 
bezw.  in  den  Organen  von  gesunden  Schlachttieren  oder  in  Schlacht- 
waren  gefunden. 

Im  Wasser  und  Eis  sind  sie  ebenfalls  verschiedentlich  so  von 
Forster^  Sternberg^  GiUhgerui^  Georg  Mayer ^  Conradi^  Rommeler  u.  a. 
und  in  Milchproben  von  Hiibener^  Conradi^  Klein  und  Georg  Meyer 
nachgewiesen  worden.  In  Uebereinstimmung  mit  diesen  Befunden 
konnten  auch  in  den  Faeces  gesunder  Menschen,  bei  denen  nach- 
weisbare  Beziehungen  mit  Paratyphusfallen  oder  mit  an  Fleisch- 
vergiftung  erkrankten  Personen  nicht  nachzuweisen  waren  derartige 
Bakterien  von  Hubener  und  Vierecky  Oonradi^  Kayaer^  GdthgenSj 
Rimpau^  Krister  Marmann  u.  a.  au^funden  werden.  Dass  bei 
diesen  Befunden  die  Ausschiedung  der  mit  Nahrungsmitteln 
auf  genommenen  Bakterien  in  Betracht  kam,  konnte  Conradi  dadurch 
experimentell  erweisen,  dass  er  eine  mehrkopfige  Familie  zum  Genuss 
von  derartige  Bakterien  enthaltendem  rohem  Hackfleisch  veranlasste 
und  damach  in  den  Stuhlgangen  und  in  dem  Blut  der  Frau  die 
betreffenden  Bakterien  nachweisen  konnte,  ohne  dass  irgend  eiiie 
Storung  des  Allgemeinbefindens  bei  einer  der  Personen  zu  beobachten 
gewesen  ware.  Conradi  bezeichnet  diese  Art  der  Bakterienaus- 
scheidung  als  alimentare  Ausscheidung.  Im  allgemeinen  wahrt  die 
Ausscheidung  der  Keime  in  solchen  Fallen  nur  kurze  Zeit,  und  die 
Anzahl  der  Bakterien  ist  gering.  Allerdingif  liegen  nun  auch  eine 
Beihe  von  Angaben  von  Seifert^  Trau^marm,  Amako^  Aumann, 
Sobemfieimj  Schmidt^  Konig  u.  a.  vor,  wonach  auch  bei  umfang- 
reichen  Untersuchungen  ein  solch  verbreitetes  Vorkommen  dieser 
Bakterien  im  Darminhalt  imd  den  Organen  der  Schlachttiere,  bei 
Schlachtwaren  und  anderen  Nahrungsmitteln  etc.,  sowie  beim 
Menschen  nicht  festgestellt  werden  konnte.  In  England  wird  von 
Bainbridge  und  Brion  die  Existenz  der  gelegentlichen  Ausscheider 
ganz  in  Abrede  gestellt.  Diese  sich  zum  Teil  widersprechenden 
Ergebnisse  finden  nach  der  Auffassung  von  Trautmann^  Sobemheim^ 
Vhlenhuth  und  Hiibener  darin  ihre  Erklarung,  dass  bei  der  Ver- 
breitung  dieser  Bakterien  offenbar  mit  regionaren  Verschiedenheiten 
und  vielleicht  auch  zeitlichen  Einfliissen  zu  rechnen  ist. 
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Mause  lange  Zeit  den  Gartnerbazillen  gleiche  Bakterien*in  vollig 
gesundem  Zustande  ausscheiden  konnen,  sofort  aber  an  einer  Gartner- 
infektion  erkranken  und  zu  Grunde  gehen,  sobald  sie  nach  Impfung 
mit  einem  Tumor  in  ihrem  Kraftezustand,  zuriickgekommen  oder  iin- 
ter  ihnen  nicht  zusagende  Fleischnahrung  gesetzt  werden.  Auch 
konnen  dann  solche  Tiere  die  Infektion  auf  andere  gesunde  Ratten 
und  Mause  iibertragen  und  zu  ausgedehnten  Epizootien  Anlass  geben. 
Es  spricht  nichts  gegen  die  Annahme,  dass  auch  beim  Menschen  durch 
derartige  zunachst  scheinbar  avirulente  Bakterien  unter  Bedingun- 
gen,  die  wir  nicht  zu  iibersehen  im  Stande  sind,  schwere  Infektionen 
ausgelost  werden  konnen.  Aus  den  bei  der  Erf orschung  der  Schweine- 
pest  gewonnenen  Erfahrungen  wissen  wir,  dass  auch  bei  dieser 
Krankheit  gerade  Bakterien  der  Pestifer-  und  Gartnergruppe  sowie 
ihnen  ahnliche  Bakterienarten  unter  dem  Einfluss  des  filtrierbaren 
Virus  eine  Virulenzsteigerung  erfahren  und  ^ekundare  bakterielle  In- 
fektionen veranlassen  konnen.  Auch  beim  Menschen  sind  schon  ent- 
sprechende  Erfahnmgen  gemacht  und  z.  B.  unter  dem  Einfluss  von 
ScheiT\B.ch- {RiTnpau)  und  Gelbfiebererkrankungen  {SanofeUi  u.  a.) 
ein  Virulentwerden  derartiger  Bakterien  und  nachtragliche  Sekun- 
darinfektionen  beobachtet  worden. 

Man  wird  deshalb  nach  allem  an  dem  Vorkommen  der  betreffenden 
Bakterien  doch  nicht'  achtlos  voriiber  gehen  diirfen,  sondern  die 
gegen  Paratyphus  imd  Fleischvergiftungen  gerichteten  Massnahmen 
auch  auf  sie  ausdehnen  miissen.  Bei  der  im  Siidwesten  des  Eeiches 
eingerichteten  organisierten  Bekampfung  des  Typhus,  welche  dieser 
Infektionskrankheit  gegeniiber  zu  so  schonen  und  erfolgreichen  Er- 
gebnissen  gefiihrt  hat,  haben  die  bzgl.  der  Epidemiologie  des  Para- 
typhus und  der  Fleischvergiftungen  gemachten  Erfahrungen  deut- 
lich  gelehrt,  dass  hier  fiir  die  Verbreitung  und  Uebertragung  der 
Krankheitskeime  die  Verhaltnisse  doch  anders  liegen  und  noch  andere 
Wege  in  Betracht  kommen,  wie  z.  B.  bei  Typhus  und  Cholera,  und 
dass  ein  Vorgehen,  welches  sich  im  wesentlichen  und  hauptsachlich 
nur  gegen  den  infizierten  Menschen  richtet,  bei  der  Bekampfung  der 
durch  Paratyphus-  imd  Gartnerbakterien  hervorgerufenen  Kran- 
kheit nicht  in  gleicher  Weise  wie  beim  Typhus  zimi  Ziele  fiihrt.  Der 
Kampf  wird  vielmehr  gegen  diese  Krankheiten  erfolgreich  nur  dur- 
chgefuhrt  werden  konnen,  wenn  dabei  die  bei  ihnen  vorliegenden 
besonderen  Verhaltnisse  darunter  auch  das  Vorkommen  dieser  Bak- 
terien in  der  Aussenwelt  beriicksichtigt  werden. 

Im  Eahmen  dieses  Referates  war  es  selbstverstandlich  nicht  mog- 
lich,  eine  erschopfende  Darstellung  des  Gebietes  zu  geben  und  alle 
Autoren,  die  daruber  gearbeitet  haben,  zu  ihrem  Rechte  kommen  zu 
lassen.  In  dieser  Beziehung  muss  verwiesen  werden  auf  die  ausfiihr- 
lichen  Darstellimgen  von  Sacqu6p6e,*  Hiibener,*  und  Sobemheim.* 
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V.  Unter  den  Stammen  der  Paratyphus-  und  der  Gartnergruppe, 
sowie  unter  den  dem  Bac.  Paratyphi  B  und  dem  Bac  enteritidis 
Gartner  kulturell  gleichen  aber  fiir  deren  Sera  unempfindlichen  Bak- 
terien  finden  sich  Kulturen,  welche  ahnlich  wie  der  Bac.  Glasser  und 
der  Bac.  Yoldagsen  sowohl  in  ihrem  kulturellen  wie  auch  serolo- 
gischen  Verhalten  Schwankungen  und  Yeranderungen  zeigen 
konnen. 

VI.  Yon  Paratyphus-  und  Q^artnerbazillen  nicht  unterscheidbare 
Bakterien  sind  im  Darminhalt  normaler  Individuen  verschiedener 
Tierarten,  in  den  Organen  gesunder  Schlachttiere,  in  Wurst-  und* 
Fleischwaren,  bei  anderen  Nahrungsmitteln,  in  £is  und  Wasser 
sowie  in  den  Entleerung^i  gesunder  Menschen  gefunden  worden,  bei 
welchen  Beziehungen  mit  Paratyphus  und  Fleischvergiftungen  nicht 
nachzuweisen  waren.  Es  ist  des^alb  mit  einer  Yerbreitung  derartiger 
Bakterien  in  der  Aussenwelt  zu  rechnen,  deren  Art  und  Starke  ans- 
cheinend  Yon  regionaren  Yerschiedenheit^a  und  vielleicht  auch  Yon 
zeitlichen  Einfliissen  abhangig  sein  kann. 

*In  einer  nenerdings  enchi^i^ien  Arbeit  (Zettschr.  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  73,  S.  75) 
kommt  Bernhardt  zn  entsprecbendai  Ergebnissen. 

■  Bull,  de  rinstitut  Pasteur,  T.  V,  1907,  und  T.  VIII.  1910.  • 

'Htibener.  FXeischvergiftungen  und  Paratjrphnsinfektion^n,  Jena  (Gostav 
Fischer),  1910,  sowie  Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  gerichtliche  Medicin  u.  ttff^itliches 
SanitHtswesen,  Bd.  XLIII,  1912,  Nr.  15  und  16. 

*  Hygienlsche  Bundschau,  Jahrg.  XXII,  1912,  Nr.  15  und  16. 


ON  THE  OBGANISMS  OF  THE  TYPHOID-COLON  GBOTJP  AND  THETB 

DIFTEBENTIATION.' 

Dr.  J.  Henderson  Smith,  Lister  Institute,  London. 

I. 

In  the  year  1906  M.  Neisser  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  coliform 
organism  which,  while  primarily  a  nonfermenter  of  lactose,  yet  coulc} 
give  rise  to  a  fermenting  strain  when  grown  on  lactose  agar.  This 
organism  was  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied  by  Massini,  who 
proved  that  the  fermenting  strain  was  not  a  contamination,  but  was 
really  derived  from  the  origin«.l  nonfermenting  organism  and  arose 
upon  lactose  agar  as  a  variant  with  a  new  character  which  bred  true. 
Since  then  numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  by  Burk,  Jacob- 
son,  Revis,  and  others,  and  in  particular  by  Twort  and  Reiner  Miiller, 
of  members  of  the  colon-typhoid  group  which  displayed  a  similar 
capacity  of  varying  toward  one  or  more  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  the 
fact  of  bacterial  variation  in  this  direction  is  now  beyond  dispute. 
The  important  bearing  which  this  fact  may  have  upon  the  differen- 
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tiation  and  identification  of  the  pathogenic  intestinal  organisms  is 
obvious,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  W.  J.  Penf old  has  been  carrying 
out  in  the  Lister  Institute  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  subject. 
It  is  largely  on  his  work  that  the  following  considerations  are  based. 
If  a  broth  or  peptone-water  culture  of  a  normal  typhoid  baciUns 
be  plated  on  the  surface  of  a  dulcite-agar  plate,  to  which  neu- 
tral red  has  been  added,  the  colonies  which  develop  after  incubatioa 
are  all  without  exception  colorless.  They  do  not  produce  enough  free 
acid  to  change  the  color  of  the  neutral  red,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 

*  suppose  that  they  are  composed,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  of  individ- 
uals which  do  not  ferment  the  alcohoL  When  we  ccmtinue  to  observe 
such  a  dulcite-agar  plate,  on  which  the  colonies  are  discrete  enough 
to  allow  of  their  free  development,  on  a  considerable  number  of  the 
colonies  papillae  begin  to  appear,  after  a  period  which  varies  in 
different  cases  from  3  to  10  days.  These  papillae  are  small^  very 
definite  protuberances  of  characteristic  appearance,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  and  of  variable  size.  Their  number,  per  colony,  as  also 
the  number  of  colonies  which  show  them,  varies  considerably,  but 
the  number,  both  of  papillae  and  of  papillated  colonies,  usually  in- 
creases as  time  goes  on.  Eventually  a  proportion  of  the  papillae 
turn  red.  On  these  plate  cultures  of  typhoid,  then,  the  organisms, 
which  at  first  failed  entirely  to  show  any  signs  of  fermenting  dulcite, 
now  do  so,  but  only  in  certain  limited  parts  of  the  total  growth. 

It  might  appear  that  what  is  occurring  on  the  plates  is  that  the 
organisms  are  turning  to  the  dulcite  as  a  source  of  food,  having  first 
exhausted  the  accessible  supply  of  other  constituents  of  the  nutrient 
agar.  In  other  words,  that  typhoid  bacilli  are  capable  of  fermenting 
dulcite,  but  refuse  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  other  more  appropriate 
nutriment.  This  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  late  fermentation.  If 
the  organisms  which  compose  such  a  papilla  are  plated  out  again  upon 
dulcite  agar,  a  number  of  the  colonies  which  appear  are  red  through- 
out, and  the^e  show  no  papillae.  There  is  no  longer  an  interval  of 
several  days,  during  which  other  food  supply  is  being  used  up,  but 
the  fermentation  begins  early.  The  papilla  then  contains  bacilli, 
which,  unlike  normal  typhoid,  are  capable  of  attacking  dulcite  from 
the  first.  The  papillated  colony  arose  from  a  single  organism  of  the 
original  culture,  and  its  progeny  were%t  first,  if  not  all,  at  all  events 
preponderatingly  nonfermenting.     From  among  this  progeny  has 

•  arisen  a  strain,  which  now  yields  descendants  preponderatingly  fer- 
menting. This  new  character  is  at  first  unstable,  and  after  a  short 
peritxi  of  growth  on  normal  media,  the  fermenting  strain  will  again 
give  progeny  all  or  nearly  all  nonfermenting.  But  continued  selec- 
tion of  colonies  from  dulcite  agar  or  a  few  months'  training  on 
dulcite  broth  establishes  the  character,  and  a  strain  is  obtained  which 
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remains  a  dulcite  fermenter,  even  after  many  months  of  cultivation 
in  the  absence  of  dulcite. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  perhaps  more  easily  followed  on  plates, 
but  a  similar  process  takes  place  in  dulcite  broth.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
normal  typhoid  strains  eventually  turn  a  dulcite  broth  acid,  but  the 
time  taken  to  do  so  is  very  variable,  varying,  in  Penfold's  strains, 
from  5  to  15  days.  This  time  can  readily  be  reduced  by  continued 
culture  in  dulcite  broth  to  3  days,  and,  eventually,  to  1  day. 
By  following  the  dianges  which  occur  in  litmus  dulcite  peptcme 
water,  inoculated  with  normal  typhoid,  Penfold  has  shown  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the  eventual  acidity  of  the  medium. 
Multiplication  at  first  occurs,  just  as  in  peptone  water  containing 
none  of  the  alcohol,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  some  200,000,000 
per  1  cubic  centimeter,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  decrease.  During 
this  period  plating  on  dulcite  agar  shows  that  the  organisms  are  non- 
fermenters.  Then  there  develops  a  second  rapid  and  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  organisms  which  may  reach  600  to  1,000 
millions  per  1  cubic  centimeter.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  dulcite-fermenting  organisms,  and  the  medium  turns  acid. 
The  nonfermenting  individuals  almost  completely  disappear,  and  it 
appears  almost  as  if  the  two  strains  are  antagonistic  to  one  another* 
If,  as  occurs  in  one  type  of  culture,  the  nimibers  do  not  show  this 
second  great  increase,  the  nonfermenters  remain  permanently  in  the 
majority.  Fermenting  individuals  appear,  but  do  not  gain  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  mediimi  does  not  turn  the  full  deep  red  of  marked 
acidity. 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  growth  on  dulcite  is  the  only  means 
by  which  a  dulcite  fermenting  strain  can  be  obtained.  This  natu- 
rally suggests  that  the  dulcite  acts  directly  upon  the  individual  ty- 
phoid bacillus  in  some  specific  manner,  causing  it  to  produce  ferment- 
ing variants,  which  do  not  arise  without  this  specific  stimulus.  This 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  the  correct  view,  but  at  present  there  is 
little  to  support  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  some  facts 
already  known.  If  a  ncmfermenting  individual  be  taken  from  a 
tube  in  which  fermenting  organisms  have  already  arisen,  it  takes 
as  IcHig  to  produce  a  fermenting  variant  as  an  entirely  untrained 
organism.  It  shows  no  indictition  of  having  been  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  dulcite,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  has  been 
partially  trained.  The  facts  point  rather  to  another  interpretation 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  them  without  the  hypothesis  of  spe- 
cific alteration.  H  is  enough  to  suppose  that  the  normal  typhoid 
bacillus,  even  growing  on  a  broth  medium  without  dulcite,  tends  to 
produce  variants  which  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  power  of 
fermenting  the  alcohol. 
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On  a  nondulcite  medium  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  this  type 
as  compared  with  others,  and  as  on  its  first  appearance  it  does  not 
breed  true  and  occurs  in  very  small  numbers,  the  variant  disappears 
again.  But  if  there  is  dulcite  present  such  organisms  as  are  able  to 
attack  it  receive  a  stimulus  to  their  multiplication  which  the  non- 
fermenters  do  not  receive,  and  increasing  to  a  disproporticmate  ex- 
tent may  eventually  displace  them  entirely.  The  effect  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate in  the  medium  is  to  select  one  type  of  variant  amongst  those 
normally  occurring  rather  than  to  induce  the  production  of  a  quite 
new  type.  This  increase  of  growth  in  the  presence  of  an  attackable 
carbohydrate  is,  as  we  have  seen,  what  occurs  in  dulcite  tubes  whoi 
the  fermenting  variety  appears,  and  it  holds  with  other  sugars  also. 
A  medium  containing  glucose,  for  example,  supports  and  produces 
a  larger  population  of  typhoid  than  one  which  contains  lactose  or 
cane  sugar,  which  the  organism  can  not  attack  and  in  which  the  num- 
bers are  approximately  the  same  as  when  no  sugar  is  present.  If  the 
typhoid  has  been  previously  "  trained  "  to  attack  lactose,  then  the 
numbers  exceed  the  normal  and  approach  those  of  the  dulcite  variant 
or  glucose  populations.  The  development  of  a  protuberant  papilla 
of  itself  indicates  a  greater  energy  of  growth  on  the  part  of  its  com- 
ponents than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  instance  of  variability  in  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus such  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  two  races  can  be 
obtained  differing  from  one  another  in  the  definite  property  of  fer- 
menting dulcite.  Several  other  variaticms  in  the  properties  of  typhoid 
with  regard  to  carbohj'drates  are  known.  Reiner  Miiller  has  de- 
scribed the  appearance  of  papillae  on  isodulcite,  and  Penfold,  like 
him,  has  found  this  appearance  of  papillae  to  be  a  constant  character 
of  typhoid.  If  isodulcite  plates  are  made  from  these  papillae,  colonies 
are  obtained  which  show  no  papillae,  and  a  race  is  obtained  at  onoe 
which  breeds  true  and  has  lost  the  property  of  papilla  formation 
upon  isodulcite.  An  arabinose-fermenting  strain  is  readily  obtained, 
and  strains  are  known  which  do  and  others  which  do  not  ferment 
glycerin.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  lactose-fermenting  variety 
produced  by  Twort.  This  organism  was  subsequently  examined  in 
detail  by  Penfold,  and  was  found  by  him  to  be  a  genuine  typhoid 
both  in  its  lactose  and  nonlactose  states,  although  it  shows  one  or 
two  slight  divergencies  from  the  perfectly  typical  B.  typhosus.  It 
took  two  years'  constant  growth  on  lactose  before  the  variant  could 
be  obtained,  and  even  now,  after  two  years  more  on  lactose,  it  does 
not  breed  true,  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  thro^  out  atavists  and 
revert  to  its  nonfermenting  state.  After  18  months  of  training  of  a 
considerable  number  of  strain?  on  lactose  media,  Penfold  has  failed 
to  produce  another  fermenting  variety  of  B.  typhosus^  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  only  with  great  dilEculty  and  after  a  very  long  growth 
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on  lactose  that  this  particular  variant  can  be  produced  from  normal 
typhoid.  Similar  ill  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  produce 
variants  by  growth  on  a  number  of  other  media,  such  as  adonite, 
erythrite,  saccharose,  amygdalin,  salicin,  and  formates. 

It  appears,  then,  that  B.  typhosus  is  an  organism  which  can  be 
made  to  alter  its  character  with  regard  to  many  of  the  carbohydrates. 
But  it  appears,  also,  that  tfie  readiness  with  which  variation  occurs 
differs  in  different  cases.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  isodulcite- 
papilla  variant,  which  arises  very  rapidly  with  every  strain,  and  has 
•  the  new  character  fixed  immediately.  As  an  intermediate  comes  the 
dulcite  variant,  which  can  be  obtained  from  most  strains  fairly 
easily,  and  can  be  fixed  comparatively  quickly.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  lactose-fermenting  variant,  which  can  be  obtained  only 
after  years  of  "  training "  and  has  not  yet  been  made  to  breed  true. 
It  may  be  that  even  those  characters  which  have  not  yet  been  foimd 
to  vary  are  really  only  characters  whose  variants  take  exceptionally 
long  to  arise,  and  that  there  is  no  single  carbohydrate  character  which 
may  not  vary  at  one  time  or  another  under  particular  conditions. 
However  that  may  be,  the  fftadiness  with  which  the  variant  appears 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  becomes  fixed  show  in  general  a  rough' 
agreement,  and  the  more  disposed  an  organism  is  to  produce  a  par- 
ticular variant  the  mote  readily  is  it  disposed  to  take  on  the  new  char- 
acter permanently. 

It  is  probable  that  when  other  organisms  have  been  examined  in 
sufficient  detail  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  like  typhoid  in  this 
readiness  to  produce  particular  variants  and  reluctance  to  produce 
oChers.  Unfortunately  the  data  on  this  point  are  still  somewhat 
meagre.  The  occurrence  of  variants  has  been  described  for  many 
members  of  the  typhoid-colon  group  among  the  pathogenic  as  well 
as  the  so-called  nonpathogenic  organisms  occurring  in  the  gut. 
Thus  Beiner  Miiller  has  obtained  papillae  with  paratyphoid  B  on 
raffinose,  and  with  Flexner's  dysentery  bacillus  on  isoduJcite.  Twort 
has  induced  the  paratyphoids,  and  also  Flexner  and  Shiga  to  ferment 
cane  sugar,  and  Shiga  has  also  been  made  to  ferment  lactose.  Hiss 
so  early  as  1904  obtained  a  maltose- fermenting  variant  of  bacillus  Y, 
and  otiier  variations  have  been  recorded.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  published  accounts  how  soon 
these  alterations  of  character  arose,  nor  whether  the  variants  bred 
true,  and  in  some  cases  the  identity  of  the  new  strain  with  the  old 
has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  established.  But  it  is  clear  that  these 
variants  show  g^eat  differences  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  arise. 
Massini's  lactose- fennenting  strain  of  B.  colt  mutdbile^  for  example, 
arises  at  once  and  breeds  true,  while  others  require  weeks  or  months 
of  training  on  the  particular  sugar  before  a  variant  appears.  More 
information  is  much  needed  on  this  point,  for,  so  far  as  present 
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knowledge  goes,  it  seems  likely  that  along  this  line  is  to  be  found  the 
theoretical  justification  of  the  recognized  practical  value  of  the  car- 
bohydrate tests. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  possibility  of  variation  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  value  of  the  carbohydrate  tests  as  aids  to  the  differentia- 
tion and  identification  of  the  organisms  of  this  group.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible, so  the  argument  runs,  to  make  Shiga's  dysentery  bacillus  fer- 
ment both  lactose  and  cane  sugar,  we  can  not  accept  the  absence  of 
these  properties  as  significant  characteristics  of  the  organism.  If 
plates  made  from  a  suspected  water  or  feces  from  a  case  of  enteri- 
tis show  only  lactose- fermenting  colonies,  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
these  colonies,  or  some  of  them,  are  not  really  colonies  of  a  typhoid 
variant.  May  not  something  of  this  kind  be  the  real  explanation  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  isolating  typhoid  from  water? 

The  difficulty  must  be  admitted  and  the  possibility  recognized  that 
so  far  as  carbohydrate  tests  go,  one  organism  may  be  convertible  into 
another.  We  can,  in  fact,  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  organism 
with  the  sugar  reactions  of  a  B.  coli  and  the  agglutinating  and  other 
properties  of  a  dysentery  bacillus,  including  its  pathogenicity.  It 
may  even  be  the  case  that  in  certain  instances  something  of  this  sort 
does  actually  occur  in  nature. 

Penfold  has  brought  forward  some  evidence  to  show  that,  parallel 
to  the  main  group  of  lactose-fermenting  organisms  in  the  intestine, 
there  are  corresponding  groups  of  nonlactise- fermenting  bacteria, 
occurring  naturally  in  fair  numbers,  which  belong  to  the  mutabile 
class  and  are  convertible  into  the  fermenting  types,  and  he  considers 
that  one  group  may  arise  from  its  corresponding  group  under  nat- 
ural conditions.  Even  if  this  were  proved,  however,  beyond  dispute, 
it  would  not  discredit  the  usefulness  of  the  carbohydrate  tests.  It 
only  shows  us  that  there  are  certain  organisms  for  which  the  lactose 
relation  is  unsuitable  as  a  group  character;  it  does  not  touch  the 
possibility  that  there  are  other  carbohydrates  more  suitable.  These 
particular  organisms  of  the  mutabile  group  have  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  vary  toward  lactose,  and  this  experience  in  the  laboratory 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  such  variants  in  nature. 
In  a  similar  way,  we  know  that  typhoid  has  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  vary  toward  glycerin,  and  this  laboratory  experience  would  lead 
us  to  reject  glycerin  fermentation  as  a  safe  character  of  the  typhoid 
group.*  The  dulcite-fermenting  variety  is  less  likely  to  arise  nat« 
urally,  but  even  this  is  a  frequently  occurring  variation  with  a  ten- 
dency to  breed  true.  We  should  prefer  to  take,  as  a  type  character, 
one  toward  which  a  variant  arises  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
breeds  true  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  existing  over  a 
long  period,  such  as  the  lactose  relation.  Lactose,  therefore,  is  a 
suitable  sugar  in  the  case  of  typhoid,  but  unsuitable  in  the  case  of 
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B.  coli  mutdbile.    Further  experience  will  show  for  the  different 
^groups  of  organisms  what  are  the  carbohydrates  on  which  reliance  u 
to  be  placed  as  distinctive  media. 

To  some  extent  this  knowledge  has  been  already  acquired.  It  is 
usual  to  make  the  carbohydrate  tests  in  fluid  media  with  an  incuba- 
tion of  several  days,  say,  from  3  to  7  days.  A  variant  which  does 
not  arise  in  that  time  is  probably  not  a  very  common  variant,  and  so 
in  practice  our  tests  indicate  approximately  the  lines  along  which 
further  knowledge  will  be  found  to  develop.  The  discrepancies 
which  different  observers  occasionally  record  in  the  reactions  of  or- 
ganisms (e.  g.,  the  typhoid  relation  to  dulcite  and  the  different  be- 
havior on  solid  and  fluid  media)  find  their  explanation  in  this  occur- 
rence of  variations. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  the  carbohydrate  reactions 
that  they  are  capable  of  giving  a  complete  and  systematic  classifica- 
tion even  of  the  intestinal  bacteria  according  to  their  biological  rela- 
tionships. We  have  at  present  no  means  of  doing  this  with  certainty. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  most  bacteria  are  extremely  variable  in 
other  characters  as  well  as  in  their  sugar  reactions.  In  pigment  pro- 
duction, toxin  production,  gelatin  liquefaction,  and  in  practically  all 
cultural  reactions,  variability  is  very  frequent.  Variations  of  viru- 
lence are  amongst  the  oldest  and  commonest  observations  of  bac- 
teriology. Even  agglutinability  is  hot  a  constant  character,  as  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  strains  nonagglutinating  at  the  time  of  isola- 
tion from  the  body  is  sufficient  to  prove.  In  many  of  these  instances 
the  variation  consists  simply  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  definite  prop- 
erty found  only  with  the  particular  species,  and  not  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  character  possessed  by  another  and  different  species,  and  in 
this  respect  such  changes  may  appear  to  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  carbohydrate  changes.  (This  may  be  not  a  very  real  distinction, 
since  the  carbohydrate  reactions  are  none  of  them  specific  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  way  in  which,  say,  the  toxin  production  of 
diphtheria  is  specific,  but  each  is  common  to  many  species.) 

Such  instances  show  that  variability  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  bacterial  protoplasm,  and  that  systematic  classification 
is  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  complex.  TJie  carbohydrates  do  in 
large  measure  supply  a  simple  method  of  practical  differentiation  of 
proved  value,  and  it  is  the  only  method  at  present  available  which 
is  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  a  large  number  of  different  organisms. 
That  it  does  in  some  instances  group  together  organisms  with  close 
pathological  relationship  is  undeniable,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  a  general  rule  closely  allied  strains  will 
produce  similar  ferments. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Reiner  Miiller  that  variability  in  certain 
directions  may  be  actually  specific  for  certain  organisms,  and  ho 
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instances  the  case  of  typhoid,  of  which  all  strains  give  the  isodulcitc 
variation.  This  may  be  a  usual  or  practically  constant  character' 
of  typhoid,  but,  as  he  himself  recognizes,  it  belongs  to  other  organ- 
isms also,  and  there  is  no  known  variation  which  is  quite  specific  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  given  l>y  every  member  of  a  species,  and  by  no 
others.  A  tendency  to  variation  in  one  particular  direction  may, 
indeed,  be  on  occasion  a  useful  aid  in  differentiating  closely  similar 
bacteria.  E.  Miiller  found  that  paratyphoid  B.  produces  papills 
on  raffinose,  while  B.  Aertryck  does  not.  It  is  usual,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  consider  these  organisms  as  strictly  identical 
Boycott,  Bainbridge,  and  others  in  England  hold  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct— separable  by  means  of  agglutinin-absorption  tests — and  it  is 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  view  that  Penfold,  using  the 
raffinose  test,  was  able  to  separate  a  considerable  number  of  strains 
into  two  groups,  which  practically  coincided  with  the  groups  dis- 
tinguished by  Bainbridge  in  using  the  absorption  method. 

In  the  variations  we  have  been  discussing  the  new  strain  diff^ers 
from  its  parent  in  a  single  character ;  alteration  in  one  character  does 
not  necessarily  involve  alteration  in  another.  Two  or  more  such 
variations  may  be  superadded,  but  several  characters  do  not  vary 
simultaneously.  Since  the  fermentation  of  the  different  carbo- 
hydrates is  presumably  due  to  the  action  of  different  ferments,  and 
since  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  power  on  the  part  of  an 
organism  to  produce  any  one  ferment  entails  either  the  capacity  or 
incapacity  to  produce  any  other  ferment,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  present  any  ground  for  anticipating  that  such  concomitant 
variations  will  often  be  found  to  occur.  Penfold's  experiments  on 
gas  production,  however,  show  that  loss  of  a  single  ferment  may 
affect  several  reactions.'  By  growing  various  organisms  on  chlora- 
cetic  acid  agar  and  selecting  colonies  from  the  plates,  Penfold  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  number  of  instances,  in  suppressing  the  formation  of 
gas  from  sugars,  although  power  to  produce  acid  remained  un- 
impaired. By  this  means  he  has  bred  strains  of  B,  enteritidis  Gaert- 
ner^  B,  paratyphosus  B,  B,  Grunthal^  and  B,  coli  EacheHch  (B. 
acidi  lactici  and  some  others  remain  refractory),  which  no  longer 
produce  gas  from  glucose.  With  the  loss  of  this  power  went  the 
loss  of  the  gas  production  from  various  other  carbohydrates. 

The  extent  of  this  loss  differs  a  little  in  the  case  of  different  organ- 
isms, but,  speaking  generally,  it  was  found  that  if  an  organism  failed 
to  produce  gas  from  a  hexose  or  pentose  which  it  was  able  to  attack, 
then  it  also  failed  to  produce  gas  from  other  fermentable  hexoses  or 
pentoses,  but  might  continue  to  produce  gas  from  such  alcohols  as 
it  was  able  to  attack.  The  obvious  interpretation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  that  similar  sugars  yield  as  the  result  of  fermentation 
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similar  products,  which  are  attackable  by  a  single  ferment,  but  that 
alcohols  yield  different  products  requiring  other  ferments  for  their 
further  decomposition.  This  work  of  Penfold  has  another  interest, 
in  that  the  altered  strains  are  apparently  also  the  strains  which  show 
exceptional  powers  of  resistance  to  the  monochloracetic  acid,  but  the 
possible  significance  of  this  observation  can  not  yet  be  fully 
estimated. 

II. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  bacilli  of  the  colon-typhoid  group  into  two 
main  subdivisions  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  ferment  lactose. 
This  practice  has  the  sanction  of  a  very  large  experience,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  nonlactose  fermenters  include  one 
group  of  organisms  (that  of  the  B,  Colimutabile)^  which  are  really 
more  closely  allied  to  the  lactose  fermenters.  These  organisms, 
which  are  more  common  than  Massini's  experience  led  him  to  believe, 
have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  produce  fermenting  variants,  and  in 
fluid  media  most  of  them  eventually  ferment  lactose,  though  they  do 
so  only  late,  rarely  before  the  sixth  day  of  growth.  If  the  existence 
of  this  group  is  kept  in  mind,  little  practical  inconvenience  is  caused, 
and  the  classification  by  lactose  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  together 
the  more  definitely  pathogenic  organisms  of  the  intestine  hitherto 
recognized,  and  is' not  invalidated  by  the  facts  of  variation,  so  far 
as  they  are  yet  known.  None  of  the  organisms  of  this  division,  to 
which  most  importance  is  attached  in  human  pathology,  shows  any 
marked  tendency  to  produce  lactose- fermenting  strains,  and  in  lab- 
oratory experience  it  is  only  by  very  long  training  that  the  occurrence 
of  fermenting  variants  can  be  demonstrated.  Further,  various 
workers  who  have  had  large  experience  in  this  field  have  the  impres- 
sion that  nonlactose  fermenters  are  in  some  way  associated  with 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  gut.  They  occur  of  course  in  the  normal 
intestine,  but  in  diarrheal  or  local  inflammatory  conditions  they 
appear  to  increase  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  lactose  fermenters. 
One  may  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  enormous  predominance  of 
typhoid  and  dysentery  bacilli  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
stools  of  carriers  or  patients  suffering  from  these  diseases. 

When  the  group  of  late  fermenters  and  the  gelatin  liquefiers  have 
been  separated  out  there  remains  a  large  number  of  nonlactose 
bacilli,  and  among  these  one  can  distinguish,  by  cultural  methods 
alone,  three  main  groups,  about  which  something  requires  to  be 
said.  These  three  groups  are  the  typhoid,  paratyphoid  Gaertner 
or  enteritis,  and  the  dysentry  group,  and  around  these  may  be 
collected  a  large  number  of  organisms,  which  more  or  less  resemble 
them.    There  remain  still  a  number  of  bacilli,  which  may  be  simi- 
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larly  brought  together  into  groupings  of  allied  members.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  them  have  definite  pathological  importance, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established  for  any  of  them.  These  ' 
have  been  very  carefully  studied  by  H.  de  R.  Morgan,  who  over  a  • 
series  of  years  examined  the  intestinal  bacilli  which  neither  fermeat  y 
lactose  nor  liquefy  gelatin.  His  investigations  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  summer  diarrhea,  cholera  infantum  (where  he  found  a  remark- 
able association  of  this  disease  with  one  particular  organism  rarely 
occurring  elsewhere,  and  now  widely  known  as  Morgan's  No.  1),  but 
they  included  also  the  intestinal  flora  of  children,  adults,  and  animals, 
both  in  the  normal  stat«  and  in  other  abnormal  conditions,  accom- 
panied by  diarrhea  or  enteritis.  The  detailed  account  of  these  organ- 
isms is  to  be  found  in  his  papers,  and  a  considerable  mass  of  con- 
firmatory and  additional  information  has  been  accumulated  by  other 
workers  in  cognate  and  more  specialized  fields  of  research. 

The  typhoid  group. — ^The  typhoid  group  requires  only  a  brief 
reference.  The  characters  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  are  well  known, 
and  I  need  only  recall  here  that  it  produces  acid  without  gas  from 
glucose,  mannite,  and  sorbite,  turns  milk  acid  without  clotting  it, 
and  does  not  ferment  dulcite,  saccharose,  nor,  of  course,  lactose,  and 
does  not  produce  indol  nor  liquefy  gelatin.  These  characters  are  con- 
stant for  all  naturally  occurring  strains  of  typhoid,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  dulcite,  already  discussed.  The  5.  tijphoaus  is,  in  fact, 
a  remarkably  well-defined  and  stable  organism.  Very  many  strains 
have  been  examined  in  a  series  of  carbohydrates  much  larger  than 
the  above  without  the  detection  of  differences.  An  exception  may  be 
found  in  glycerin,  since  both  fermenting  and  nonfermenting  strains 
have  been  described,  and  it  is  probable  that  glycerin  resembles  dul- 
cite or  isodulcite  in  being  a  substance  to  which  variants  are  readily 
produced.  But  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  unless  artificial  means 
are  taken  to  alter  it,  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  very  constant  in  its  cul- 
tural characters.  All  these  strains,  moreover,  agree  in  their  serolog- 
ical characters,  and  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  identifying  B. 
typhosus  when  it  is  met  Further,  it  is  an  organism  to  which  close 
allies,  as  judged  by  the  cultural  reactions,  do  not  occur  naturally. 
(A  somewhat  similar  bacillus  has  been  found  by  Ledingham  to  occur 
frequently  in  flies,  but  it  produces  indol,  produces  alkali  in  milk,  and 
does  not  ferment  sorbite.) 

Nonmotile  strains  have  been  described,  and  strains  inagglutinable 
on  first  isolation  are  comparatively  frequent.  If  we  accept,  as  most 
would,  motility  and  agglutinability  as  definite  characters  of  the  B. 
typhosus^  such  strains  must  be  accepted  as  subvariants,  and  they  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  employing  more  than  one  criterion  in  identify- 
ing any  organism.  No  one  would  refuse  to  accept  as  typhoid  an 
organism  which,  otherwise  typical,  is  at  first  inagglutinable,  but  sub- 
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sequently  conforms  to  type  after  a  short  period  of  laboratory  culture. 
But  the  duration  of  inagglutinability  in  actually  observed  cases  is 
very  variable  and  may  extend  to  several  subcultures.  Moreover,  other 
organisms,  notably  Gaertner's  bacillus  and  paratyphosus  B.,  are  oc- 
casionally no  less  strongly  agglutinated  by  typhoid  sera  than  a  true 
B.  typhosus.  Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of  the  agglutina- 
tion character  is  in  itself  finally  conclusive,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  agglutinability  is  also  a  variable  characteristic.  In  the  case  of 
typhoid,  the  stability  of  the  cultural  reactions  and  the  nonoccurrence 
of  organisms  which  closely  resemble  it  make  these  reactions  of  especial 
value  in  the  differentiation. 

The  enteritis  or  Gaertner-pa/raiyphoid  group. — ^The  second  group 
is  the  enteritis  or  Gaertner-paratyphoid  group,  of  which  culturally 
the  type  member  is  the  B.  Gaertner.  Its  chief  cultural  characters 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  paratyphosus  B.  and  B.  suipestifer^ 
are  the  following:  It  produces  acid  with  gas  from  glucose,  mannite, 
duldte,  and  sorbite,  does  not  ferment  cane  sugar  nor  lactose,  does 
not  produce  indol  nor  liquefy  gelatin,  and  litmus  milk  is  at  first  made 
acid,  but  from  about  the  third  dav  on  the  milk  turns  alkaline  and 
by  the  seventh  day  becomes  strongly  alkaline,  without  at  any  time 
clot  formation  or  digestion.  Certain  other  reactions  will  be  referred 
to  inmiediately.  This  group  has  been  the  subject  of  much  confusion 
and  is  still  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  To  some  extent 
this  is  a  relic  of  the  preagglutination  days,  but  to  a  still  greater  degree 
it  is  due  to  a  loose  application  of  the  term  "  paratyphoid  "  to  imper- 
fectly examined  organisms. 

The  cultural  characters  which  we  have  detailed  mark  off  a  definite 
group  of  bacilli  within. which  further  distinction  can  be  made  by 
other  methods,  as  will  presently  be  described.  But  there  occur  in  the 
normal  intestine  several  organisms  which  are  culturally  very  much 
like  the  type  organisms  of  the  enteritis  group,  but  are  to  be  definitely 
distinguished  from  them.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  two  main  sub- 
groups, one  of  which  ferments  cane  sugar  and  one  which  does  not  fer- 
ment dulcite.  Both  are  comparatively  common,  and  neither  has  any 
claim  to  the  name  of  paratyphoid.  Bainbridge  and  O'Brien  exam- 
ined a  number  of  strains  of  the  saccharose  fermenters,  which  had 
been  isolated  by  Ledingham,  and  while  they  found  minor  varia- 
tions in  the  cultural  reactions  they  obtained  no  significant  agglu- 
tination of  any  of  them  with  Gaertner,  paratyphoid  B.,  or  other  sera 
made  from  organisms  of  the  enteritis  group.  In  this  their  expe- 
rience agrees  with  that  of  Savage  and  of  Morgan,  who  also  found 
the  same  to  be  true  of  the  dulcite  honfermenters.  The  members  of 
both  these  subgroups  are  apparently  quite  distinct  from  the  genuine 
enteritis  organisms.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  workers,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent,  adopt  even  at  the  present  time  criteria 
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which  do  not  exclude  these  bacteria,  and  by  omitting  dulcite,  scmt- 
times  even  saccharose,  from  their  tests  they  extend  the  name  of  para- 
typhoid to  organisms  which  certainly  should  not  receive  it.  This 
has  led  to  confusion  in  at  least  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand  the 
epidemiology  of  paratyphoid  fever  is  obscured  by  their  inclusion  in 
this  group,  and,  on  the  other,  the  agglutination  test  is  discredited, 
because  so  many  so-called  paratyphoid  strains  fail  to  give  it. 
.  The  organisms  of  these  two  subgroups,  the  cane-sugar  fermentas 
and  dulcite  nonfermenters,  are  not  known  to  have  any  pathogenic 
significance  for  man,  but  the  pathogenic  B.  paratyphosus  A.  bears 
a  close  resemblance  culturally  to  the  type  organisms.  Paratyphoid  A. 
differs  from  the  latter  only  in  not  producing  enough  alkali  in  litmus 
milk  to  overccHne  again  the  initial  acidity  it  causes.  The  milk  tarns 
acid  and  remains  so  permanently  without  formation  of  clot  or  true 
digestion.  This  organism  can  be  readily  identified  by  agglutination 
as  well  as  by  the  milk  reaction.  It  is  not  common  in  Europe,  but 
in  India  it  is  frequently  met  with,  and  is  a  common  cause  there  of 
so-called  paratyphoid  fever.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  sub- 
varieties  of  this  organism  might  be  distinguished  by  means  of  agglu- 
tination or  other  methods,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  Morgan  has 
isolated  an  organism  identical  in  all  respects  with  paratyphoid  A., 
except  that  it  was  not  agglutinated  by  a  strong  paratyphoid  A.  serum. 

There  is  still  one  other  group  of  organisms  which  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  type  organisms  by  cultural  tests,  if  we  ext«id 
them  a  little  further.  The  type  bacilli  ferment  galactose,  arabinose, 
and  maltose,  but  produce  no  apparent  change  in  salicin,  raflinose,  or 
inulin.  In  the  intestine  of  healthy  animals  occurs  an  organism  which, 
resembling  the  type  in  other  cultural  respects,  differs  from  it  in  fer- 
menting salicin.  It  is  fairly  frequent;  e.  g.,  Savage  found  it  eight 
times  in  the  examination  of  31  animals,  and  its  differelitiation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  pathogenicity  and  of  agglutination  with 
standard  sera. 

When  the  field  has  been  narrowed  by  the  exclusion  of  these  three 
subgroups,  there  remains  the  mass  of  organisms,  which  are  cul- 
turally indistinguishable  from  the  types.  As  was  first  shown  by 
Durham  and  de  Nobele,  these  are  separable  into  two  very  definite 
subgroups  by  agglutination  reactions.  First  comes  B,  Gaertner^  an 
organism  sharply  and  readily  differentiated  by  means  of  agglutina- 
tion, since  it  is  not  affected  to  any  significant  extent  by  sera  of  other 
members  of  the  group.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  agglutinated  by  some 
typhoid  sera,  and  that,  conversely,  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  agglu- 
tinated by  Gaertner  sera,  causes  no  dilEculty  in  identification,  be- 
cause of  the  other  characteristics  of  these  organisms.  B.  Gaertner 
is  the  organism  responsible  for  many  attacks  of  food-poisoning,  and 
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it  is  contained  in  many  rat  viruses  including  B.  danysz.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  caused,  and  is  certainly  associated  with,  spontaneous 
outbreaks  of  disease  in  mice,  guinea  pigs  (Bainbridge  and  O'Brien, 
MacConkey),  and  rats  (Boycott),  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  is  a  normal  inhabitant  of  rats  and  mice,  or,  at  all  events,  is  apt  to 
develop  in  these  animals  when  they  suffer  from  depressing  or  toxic 
influences.  What  are  the  conditions  which  bring  about  the  sudden 
epizootic  virulence  of  the  organism  are  unknown,  but  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that,  in  a  similar  epizootic  in  guinea  pigs,  associated 
with  B.  suipestifer^  Petrie  and  O'Brien  found  reason  to  believe  in 
the  occurrence  of  a  filter-passing  virus.  In  a  rat  epizootic,  Boycott 
isolated  an  organism  identical  with  B.  Gaertner  in  all  respects,  cul- 
tural, and  serological  (including  absorption  tests),  which  possessed 
the  property  of  changing  the  haemoglobin  in  infected  animals  into 
methaemoglobin,  so  that  their  blood  was  chocolate  or  brown  in  color 
during  life. 

The  second  subgroup,  into  which  serum  reactions  divide  the  cul- 
turally typical  organisms,  in  its  turn  comprises  two  members,  the 
B.  paratyphosvs  B.  and  the  B,  svipeatifer  (with  the  latter  of  which 
authorities  are  agreed  that  B.  Aertryck  is  identical) .  Both  organ- 
isms are  agglutinated  by  the  same  sera,  and  to  approximately  equal 
degree  in  most  cases.  Many  authorities  maintain  that  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  drawing  any  distinction  between  them.  Most  of 
the  English  workers,  however,  and  some  German  writers  believe 
that  they  are  separable  from  one  anot^her  by  absorption  tests  care- 
fully carried  out,  and  that  they  are  definitely  distinct  organisms. 
Bainbridge  and  O'Brien,  the  most  recent  English  investigators  to 
make  an  extended  study  of  the  subject,  examined  by  this  test  a  large 
number  of  strains  from  various  sources,  and  they  found  that  they 
fell  into  two  groups  which  corresponded,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
B.  paratypho8U8  B,  associated  with  paratyphoid  infection  in  man, 
and  on  the  other  to  B  suipeatifer^  associated  with  food  poisoning. 
Their  results  are  so  consistent  and  clear  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  distinction  to  be  unreal.  It  has  further  received  support  from 
Penfold's  application  to  their  strains  of  the  raffinose-papilla  test 
already  described,  and  also  from  complement-deviation  experiments 
of  H.  R.  Dean. 

The  culturally  typical  organisms  of  the  enteritis  group  then  are 
divisible  into  three  subgroups,  B.  Gdertner^  paratyphosua  5.,  and  B. 
smpestifer  (or  Aertryck) ,  and  into  one  or  other  of  these  groups  f aU 
all  or  nearly  all  the  organisms  associated  with  food-poisoning  out- 
breaks  recorded  in  many  places  syice  Gaertner's  original  description, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  organisms  associated  with  animal  epizootics. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  B.  typhi  rmirium  is  apparently  not  a 
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separate  species,  but,  of  the  organisms  passing  under  that  name, 
some  are  B,  Gaertner  and  some  are  B.  suipestifer. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  epidemiology 
of  the  diseases  caused  by  these  organisms,  but  it  may  be  permissiWe 
to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  always  distinguishing  than 
clearly.  As  a  single  illustration,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  sug- 
gestion, which  their  results  led  Bainbridge  and  O'Brien  to  put  for- 
ward, that  B,  mipestifer  and  B.  paratyphosua  B.  have  a  diffa^eni 
distribution  in  nature,  the  former  occurring  in  the  intestine  of  pigs 
and  other  animals,  the  latter  in  the  human  alimentary  tract. 

The  dysentery  group, — Some  authorities,  such  as  Lentz,  maintun 
that  the  dysentery  organisms  do  not  really  belong  to  the  typhoid- 
colon  group.  Practically,  however,  they  must  be  included,  since  ttey 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  other  intestinal  bacteria  which  they 
closely  resemble.  In  some  respects  they  are  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  groups  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  as  in  them  we  meet  with  i 
marked  difference  in  grouping  according  as  we  take  the  cultural  or 
the  agglutination  characters  for  our  differentiating  tests. 

One  of  the  varieties  may  be  dismissed  quite  briefly,  viz,  the  origi- 
nal B,  dysenterUe  of  Shiga.  This  organism,  which  is  nonmotile,  fer- 
ments glucose  without  production  of  gas,  and,  after  preliminary  acidi- 
fication, turns  milk  alkaline  on  or  soon  after  the  third  day.  It  does 
not  ferment  mannite,  dulcite,  cane  sugar,  lactose,  nor  sorbite,  and  doet 
not  produce  indol.  A  somewhat  similar  organism  has  been  described 
by  Morgan,  but  it  is  motile  and  produces  indol,  and  the  agglutinatioc 
reactions  of  the  Shiga  bacillus  are  characteristic. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  mannite-fermenting  types  of  dysentery 
bacilli  that  difficulties  arise.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
their  claim  to  be  considered  genuine  dysentery  bacilli  at  all,  owing  to 
an  alleged  milder  clinical  course  of  the  disease  with  which  they  are 
associated,  but  they  frequently  produce  extremely  severe  or  fatal  dys- 
entery, and  a  doubt  of  this  kind  is  unjustified.  An  individual  p<Ki- 
tion  is  taken  amongst  them  by  the  bacillus  of  Strong.  This  organism 
is  unlike  the  i^est  in  fermenting  dulcite  and  cane  sugar  and  in  pro- 
ducing clot  in  milk,  and  its  agglutination  reactions  also  separate  it 
from  the  others.  As  it  has  apparently  been  only  once  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  dysentery,  it  is  of  subordinate  importance,  but  we  may 
notice  that  organisms  not  very  dissimilar  culturally  and  agglutinated 
by  Strong  serum  have  been  found  by  Morgan  to  occur  in  the  stools 
of  typhoid  convalescents. 

The  representative  organism  of  the  mannite-fermenting  type  h 
Flexner's  B.  dysenterice^  and  it  is  the  best  known  member  of  a  group 
which  possesses  the  following  general  characters :  They  are  nonmotile, 
ferment  glucose  and  mannite  without  production  of  gas,  turn  milk 
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alkaline  after  preliminary  acidification,  produce  indol,  and  do  not 
ferment  lactose,  diUcite,  or  cane  sugar,  and  do  not  liquefy  gelatin. 
These  group  characters  are  possessed  by  most  of  the  mannite-fer- 
menting  dysentery  organisms,  though  variations  occur  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  produce  alkali  in  milk  and  form  indol.  Whether 
all  intestinal  organisms  with  these  characters  are  potential  producers 
of  dysentery  can  not  be  definitely  stated  as  yet.  It  seems  improbable, 
since  they  occur  not  infrequently  in  individuals  with  no  history  of 
dysentery,  but  sufficient  evidence  on  the  point  is  lacking.  It  is  ap- 
parently questionable  whether  agglutinability  by  Shiga,  Strong,  Flex- 
ner,  or  even  by  Y.,  serum  is  a  necessary  property  of  all  the  patho- 
genic members  of  the  group. 

Flexner's  organism  ferments  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  does  not 
ferment  sorbite,  but  other  members  of  the  subgroup  show  differences 
in  one  or  more  of  these  characters.  This  has  recently  been  clearly 
shown  by  Morgan,  who  examined  the  behavior  toward  18  carbohy- 
drates of  over  50  strains,  and  it  has  also  been  brought  out  by  Teb- 
butt  in  his  study  of  institutional  dysentery  in  England,  as  well  as 
by  others.  The  best  known  of  these,  the  Y.  bacillus  of  Hiss  and 
Russell,  does  not  ferment  maltose  in  its  original  state,  and  this 
sugar  has  therefore  been  used  as  a  basis  of  subclassification.  We 
know,  however,  from  Hiss's  own  work  that  the  Y.  organism  readily 
acquires  the  power  of  fermenting  maltose,  and  there  are  other 
grounds  for  doubting  the  stability  of  the  character.  Bacillus  Y. 
resembles  B.  Flexner  much  more  closely  than  do  some  other  unde- 
niable dysentery  sti:ains,  e.  g.,  some  of  the  El  Tor  organisms  of 
Ruffer  and  Willmore ;  and  a  primary  subdivision  on  a  maltose  basis, 
even  if  the  character  were  less  variable  than  we  know  it  to  be,  would 
separate  Y.  and  Flexner,  while  bringing  together  other  organisms 
much  less  closely  alike.  It  would  appear  to'  be  more  satisfactory  to 
adopt  a  subdivision  according  to  the  more  stable  sorbite  character, 
as  suggested  by  Tebbutt,  and  to  redivide  the  subgroups,  so  formed, 
into  those  which  do  and  those  which  do  not  ferment  dextrin.  This 
gives  us  four  groups,  each  of  which  contains  some  dysentery  organ- 
isms. It  brings  the  Y.  bacillus  ^nto  the  same  subgroup  with  the  true 
Flexner,  from  which  it  can,  if  desired,  be  distinguished  by  the  maltose 

test. 

By  no  system  of  classification,  however,  can  we  bring  the  cultural 
and  serological  reactions  into  harmony.  It  appears  that  motile 
bacilli  with  claims,  on  cultural  grounds,  to  admission  to  the  group, 
are  definitely  not  agglutinated  by  dysentery  sera,  but,  otherwise,  the 
results  are  quite  discordant.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  absorption 
methods  are  unsatisfactory  for  these  organisms,  and  in  every  sub- 
group there  occur  ome  strains  which  are  agglutinable  by  Flexner 
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III. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  one  or  two  general  considerations  which 
I  wish  to  bring  forward.  The  amount  of  work  which  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  typhoid-colon  group  every  year,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  simply  enormous.  Even  if  we  omit  the  routine  examina- 
tions of  such  material  as  water,  the  work  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  faeces  alone  in  connection  with  carriers,  food  poisonings,  en- 
teritis cases,  genuine  or  suspected,  and  so  on,  is  inunense.  This  repre- 
sents a  large  expenditure  of  energy,  and,  unfortunately,  much  of  it 
does  less  than  it  might  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  bacteriology  and 
the  epidemiology  of  intestinal  disease.  There  is  a  waste  of  energy 
in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  much  time  and  labor  are  in 
many  cases  expended  on  the  elaboration  of  points  which  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  establishing  the  identity  of  the  organism  studied, 
and,  on  the  other,  much  of  what  is  considered  by  many  to  be  essential 
to  its  complete  description  is  too  often  omitted. 

The  early  bacteriologists,  for  want  of  other  diagnostic  tests,  were 
compelled  to  lay  stress  on  the  appearance  of  colonies  on  the  ordinary 
media,  their  vine-leaf  shajie,  prominence,  moistness,  translucency, 
and  so  on.  Such  points  as  these  are  of  almost  no  value  as  differential 
tests.  Even  a  blue  colony  on  Cionradi-DrigalSki  is  of  only  elementary 
differential  value,  and  the  appearance  of  such  colonies,  their  exact 
shade  of  blueness,  eta,  does  not  take  the  distinction  beyond  the 
primary  division  into  lactose  fermenters  and  nonlactose  fermenters. 
But  we  still  quite  frequently  find  these  details  set  out  with  laborious 
minuteness  as  if  they  contributed  essential  information  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  group  members  from  one  another.  Lengthy  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind  do  not  repay  the  trouble  they  demand,  and  will  no 
doubt  gradually  disappear  in  time ;  but  we  are  threatened  with  an- 
other cause  of  waste  of  energy  in  the  multiplication  of  test^.  The 
introduction  of  new  tests  is  most  desirable,  for  by  them  we  may  hope 
to  deepen  our  knowledge,  but  when  a  test  has  received  an  extensive 
trial  and  has  contributed  Viothing  fresh  to  our  knowledge,  it  should 
be  dropped  again.  There  are  certain  complicated  media,  for  example, 
in  frequent  use  for  the  growth  of  typhoid  bacilli  which  might  very 
well  lapse  into  disuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  urge  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  carbohydrate  media.  These  tests  supply  most  valuable 
help  in  the  differentiation  of  the  typhoidlike  bacteria  from  one  another. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  subgroups,  but  they  are  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  the  Gaertner-paratyphoid  group,  where  we  meet  so  many 
organisms  closely  resembling  the  genuine  pathogenic  bacilli.  Yet 
we  find  bacteriologists,  even  of  great  and  deserved  repute,  classifying 
organisms   whose   dulcite   or   saccharose   reactions   have   not   been 
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studied  as  identical  in  fermentation  activity  with  paratyphoid  B. 
Possibly  they  look  on  these  points  as  of  minor  importance,  but  the 
want  of  information  of  this  kind  greatly  reduces  the  value  to  others 
of  the  vi'ork  done,  and  handicaps  tliem  in  subsequent  investigations 
on  similar  lines. 

This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  really  constitutes  at  present 
a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  which  these  organisms  present,  viz,  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  studied.  Bac- 
teriologists in  different  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  rely  on  different  criteria  in  establishing  a  diagnosis,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  neglect  the  tests  in  which  they  happen  to  place  less 
faith; 

To  some  extent  this  is  inevitable,  but  it  has  the  result  of  making 
the  information  collected  by  the  followers  of  one  set  of  criteria  in- 
adequate and  therefore  largely  useless  to  those  who  adopt  another 
set.  Now,  taken  altogether,  the  number  of  tests  employed  by  the 
leading  bacteriologists  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
these  intestinal  bacilli  is  not  very  large,  and  it  should  be  possible  for 
all  workers  to  adopt  as  a  basis  a  uniform  standard  of  minimum  re- 
quirements. This  standard  would  not  be  exhaustive  in  the  sense  of 
including  all  known  tests,  and  individual  workers  would  naturally 
add  other  tests,  either  old  or  new,  to  which  they  attached  importance. 
It  need  have  nothing  dogmatic  about  it,  and  would  not  commit  those 
who  adopted  it  to  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  all  the  tests  it  included, 
and  it  would  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  But  it  would 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  all  the  most  important  tests  on 
which  bacteriologists  of  different  schools  are  accustomed  to  rely.  It 
would,  therefore,  insure  that  work  done  in  one  part  of.tlie  world  by 
one  school  would  be  available  to  other  schools  elsewhere,  and  we 
should  avoid  the  very  real  present  difficulty,  that  the  work  of  any 
one  school  is  of  full  value  only  to  that  school  and  to  no  other.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  seems  very  much  to  be  desired.  Katurally,  it 
could  be  drawn  up  only  by  an  association,  at  which  the  different 
methods  of  examination  were  adequately  represented.  If  this  section 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  were  to 
appoint  a  representative  committee  to  draft  recommendations  of  the 
nature  indicated  it  would  take  a  step  which  it  is  well  qualified  to 
take  and  wie  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  all  bacteriologists. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  summarize  this  paper  briefly,  but  its 
scope  may  be  indicated  by  the  following: 

Mutation  or  variation,  as  it  occurs  in  members  of  the  typhoid- 
colon  group,  is  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
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while  many  members  of  the  group  are  capable  of  such  alteration 
toward  one  or  more  carbohydrates,  this  does  not  occur  haphazard 
but  in  certain  directions  which  are  definite  for  each  organism.  An 
organism  produces  with  greater  readiness  variants  toward  some 
carbohydrates  than  to  others,  and  the  more  di^osed  an  organism  is 
to  produce  a  particular  variant,  the  more  readily  does  it  take  the 
new  character  permanently.  Variability  is  pne  of  the  characteristics 
of  bacteria,  and  affects  most  of  their  known  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  variation  occurs  toward  carbohydrates  does  not  invalidate  their 
use  as  aids  to  differentiation.  The  carbohydrate  media  are  the  most 
elastic,  most  practical,  and  most  satisfactory,  means  at  pretent  avail- 
able of  distinguishing  the  members  of  this  group. 

The  primary  division  being  made  into  those  which  do  and  those 
which  do  not  ferment  lactose,  the  nonlactose  fermenters,  which  in- 
clude the  important  pathogenic  members,  are  considered  in  detail. 
The  three  prominent  groups  of  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  Gaertner,  and 
dysentery,  are  taken  separately,  and  their  characters,  and  those  of  the 
organisms  most  closely  resembling  them,  are  set  out.  Finally,  a  plea 
is  put  forward  for  greater  uniformity,  and,  if  possible,  some  stand- 
ardization of  the  methods  employed  in  their  study. 
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hilisatrice  specifiques  pour  tous  les  representants  du  sous  groupe  11. 
Le  degre  d'activite  des  scrums  peut  etre  un  peu  variable  suivant  les 
espfeces,  sans  que  cette  in^galit^  d'action  permette  de  les  sfiparer  nette- 
ment  les  nnes  des  antres. 

L'^preuv^'de  la  saturation  ne  les  separe  pas  davantage. 

Les  scrums  du  sous  groupe  II  ne  manifestent  aucune  action 
sp^ifique  k  Fegard  des  baeilles  du  sous  groupe  I. 

3®.  Les  caract^res  culturaux  et  morphologiques  des  salmonelloses 
ne  sont  pas  k  eux  seuls  suffisants  pour  la  delimitation  du  groupe; 
tous,  sans  exception,  y  comprit  le  cam^lSonage  du  lait  et  du  petit  lait 
toumesolfe,  peuvent  appartenir  k  des  vari^tfe  de  paracolibacilles,  ne 
hog  cholera  avec  les  Salmonelloses. 

Appartiennent  exclusivement  k  ce  groupe,  les  microbes  qui  pr6- 
sentent,  outre  les  carapteres  morphologique  et  culturaux  indispcnsa- 
bles,  la  propri^te  d'etre  agglutinfe  k  dose  convenable  ou  de  provoquer 
la  deviation  du  complement  en  pr&ence  de  I'un  ou  I'autre  des  deux 
scrums  specifiques  signalds  plus  haut. 

4®.*  On  a  discute  et  on  discute  encore  sur  la  parents  des  baeilles  du 
hog  cholera  avec  les  Salmonelloses. 

En  fait,  il  parai  etabli  que  les  baeilles  dits  du  hog  cholera  ne  con- 
stituent pas  Pagent  specifique  de  cette  maladie ;  ils  ne  representent  que 
des  infections  secondaires.  Comme  tels,  on  con^oit  qu'ils  puissent  ne 
pas  constituer  une  espfece,  mais  bien  un  groupement  heterogtoe  de 
microbes  varies. 

Seule  appartient  k  notre  cadre  la  variete  decrite  originellement 
par  Salmon. 

n.   REPARTPnON. 

L'expansion  des  Salmonelloses  est  considerable. 

1®.  Chez  rhomme,  k  I'etat  pathologique,  dans  deux  series  de  circon- 
stances  cliniquement  differentes. 

(a)  Au  cours  des  infections  paratypho'ides,  ces  microbes  peuvent 
etre  deceles  dans  le  sang,  dans  la  plupart  des  organes,  dans  lea  excreta 
(selles^  urines) . 

lis  peuvent  persister  dans  les  selles  pendant  quelque  temps  aprfcs 
la  guerison. 

(6)  Au  cours  des  empoisonnements  alimentaires ;  les  Salmonelloses 
existent,  generalement  en  grande  quantite,  dans  le  contenu  intestinal, 
dans  le  contenu  gastrique ;  elles  ne  passent  dans  le  sang  que  chez  les 
sujets  atteints  de  formes  extremement  graves. 

2.  Che2  les  ammaux  moHades, — (a)  Chez  les  animaux  boucherie, 
susceptibles  de  presenter  pendant  la  vie  des  lesions  extremement 
variees.  Diarrhee  infectieuse,  phiebite  ombilicale,  pyohemie,  chez 
le  veau;  diarrhee,  metrite,  chez  la  vache;  abcte,  chez  le  pore;  abc^, 
entente,  chez  le  chevaL 
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(6)  Au  cours  d'6pizootie  chez  les  rongeurs,  rats,  souris,  cobnyes, 
etc.    *    *    ^ 

3.  Dans  les  aliments  containing  les  plus  divers:  viande,  legumes, 
poisson,  cremes  de  patisserie,  etc. 

4.  Exceptionnellement,  on  pent  rencontrer  les  memes  microbes,  en 
dehors  de  tout  6tat  pathologique  appreciable,  soit  chez  rhomme,  soit 
chez  diverses  espies  animales,  sp^ialement  les  animaux  de  boucherie. 

II.   SALMONELLOSES  DANS   LES  ALIMENTS  ANAMAUX. 

• 

Nous  devons  insister  sp&ialement  sur  la  bactfiriologie  des  aliments 
animaux. 

Les  aliments  animaux  susceptibles  de  nous  int^resser  sont :  la  viande 
et  le  lait. 

(A)  Viandes. — On  peut  rencontrer  des  Salmonelloses  dans  deux 
circonstances  diff^rentes : 

Dans  la  viande  provenant  d'animaux  infectfe  (viande  malade). 

Dans  la  viande  qui,  provenant  d'animaux  sains,  a  6tS  contaminee 
apr^  abattage  (viandes  contamin^es). 

1°.  Viandes  malades. — Comme  il  a  et6  dit  ci-dessus,  il  est  6tabli 
que  certaines  affections  des  animaux  de  boucherie  sont  provoques  par 
des  Salmonelloses,  sp^ialement  chez  le  veau,  la  vache,  le  bceuf,  Ic 
pore,  le  cheval. 

En  pareil  cas,  les  microbes  se  rencontrent,  non  seulement  dans  les 
lesions  locales,  mais  encore  dans  tons  les  organes  et  dans  la  chair 
musculaire.  II  s'agit  en  r6alit6  d'une  septicemic.  Cette  demi^re  se 
manifeste  parfois  par  une  pullulation  des  microbes  &  rint^rieur  m&ne 
des  vaisseaux. 

La  viande  et  les  visceres  de  ces  animaux^  inf^res  par  Phomme,  pro- 
voquant  chez  lui  des  empoisonnements  alimentaires. 

II  convient  en  outre  de  noter : 

(a)  Que,  sous  certaines  observations,  Texamen  apr^  abattage  n't 
permit  de  d^celer  aucune  lesion  appreciable,  bien  que  Panimal  fat 
certainement  infects,  la  viande  renfermant  des  Salmonelloses  et  ayant 
provoqu^  des  accidents  toxiques. 

Le  fait  n'a  rien  de  surprenant  pour  des  microbes  a  cet  ordre, 
qui  sont  aptes  autant  que  nul  autre  h,  provoquer  des  septic^nues, 
sans  lesion  grossi^re  apparente,  &  I'instant  des  infections  paraty- 
phoi'des  humaines.  En  pareil  cas,  t>n  ne  pourrait  etre  appelS  &  soup- 
Conner  un  etat  pathologique  qu'en  soumettant  I'animal  k  une  observa- 
tion sanitaire  pendant  quelque  temps  avant  Pabattage ;     ' 

{h)  Que  la  chair  musculaire  des  animaux  infect^s  peut  ne  presenter 
aucune  alteration  appreciable; 

((?)  Que  la  cuisson  diminue  generalement  la  toxicite  des  viandes 
infectes,  sans  toutefois  la  faire  disparaitre  compl^tement. 
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(d)  Que  certaines  espies  animales,  sp^alement  le  mouton,  sont 
tr^  rarement  infects  par  les  Salmonelloses. 

n  semble  ressortir  de  certaines  recherches,  qui  d'ailleurs  attendent 
confirmation,  qu'on  pourrait  trouver  exceptionnellement  des  SaU 
monelloses  dans  la  viande  saine  provenant  d'animaux  sains,  surtout 
quand  ces  demiers  ont  6t^  surmen^  ayant  I'abattage.  Le  fait  n'a  rien 
d'impossible,  car  il  est  connu  qu'k  la  faveur  de  toute  diminution  de  la 
resistance  de  Porganisme  les  microbes  pr^xistants  dans  Pjntestin 
peuvent  ^migrer  dans  la  circulation  g6n6rale. 

De  semblables  cdnstatations  int^ressent  plus  la  biologic  g^n^rale 
que  lliygitoe;  car  il  est  vraisembhtfle  que  ces  quelques  microbes 
6par&  dans  les  tissus  peu  ou  pas  alt^r^s  n'y  rencontrent  que  des 
conditions  d^favorables  k  leur  d^veloppement  ou  mSme  k  leur  simple 
persistance.  Exp^rimentalement,  les  septicemics  que  nous  avons 
inrovoquees  dans  des  conditions  tr^  analogues  se  sont  tou jours 
montreee  ^phdm^res  et  b^nignes. 

2\  Viandes  contamuneea. — Une  viande,  primitivement  saine,  pent 
se  trouver  contamin^e  par  des  m^canismes  tr^  varies. 

La  contamination  est  d'autant  plus  facile  que  les  elements  de  la 
viande  constituent  le  milieu  nutritif  par  excellence,  couramment  em* 
ploye  en  bact^riologie. 

Les  chances  de  contamination  sont  d'autant  plus  grandes  que  la 
viande  est  soumise  k  des  manipulations  plus  nombreuses;  aussi,  les  ali- 
ments contamin^s  se  recrutent — ils  se  trouvent  gen^ralement  parmi 
les  viandes  dites  travaill6es:  hachis,  saucissee,  cervelas,  pat4s,  et  pro- 
duits  divers  de  charcuterie. 

Les  produits  de  charcuterie  sont  d'autant  plus  menaces  que  I'ad- 
jonction  d'ingredients  varies  permet  d^  incorporer  des  viandes 
douteuses  ou  avanc^es,  dans  lesquelles  les  germes  de  toutes  natures 
ont  pu  se  multiplier  k  loisir. 

La  contamination  est  susceptible  d'etre  provoqu6  par  plusieurs 
causes. 

{a)  L'une  quelconque  des  personnes  appel6es  k  manipuler  les  ali- 
ments pent  etre  infect^e.  L'infection  se  traduit*  chez  elle  par  •une 
infection  b^nigne,  telle  que  I'embarras  gastrique,  trop  b^nigne  pour 
entraver  les  occupations  habituelles;  ou  bien  il  s'agit  d'une  infection 
plus  grave,  soit  avant,  soit  aprte  revolution  des  symptomes  s^v^res. 
Dans  ces  div)Brses  circonstances  comme  nous  I'ont  demontrS  nombre 
d'^pisodes  ^pid^miologiques,  le  sujet  infectieux  pent  contaminer  tous 
les  ailments,  y  compris  les  viandes.  La  contamination  se  fait  prob- 
ablement  par  I'interm&liaire  des  mains,  si  l'int6resse  ne  prend  pas 
quelques  precautions  ei^mentaires  de  proprete. 

{h)  Au  mSme  titre,  les  ailments  peuvent  etre  contamines  par  des 
porteurs  de  bacilles  paratyphiques.  La  plupart  de  ces  demiers  ont 
ete  atteints  anterieurement  d'une  affection  paratyhoide,  parfois  fruste 
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et  m^connue.    lis  peuvent  demeurer  contagieux  pendant  plusiears 
annees. 

(c?)  Le  contact  d^ime  viande  saine  avec  une  viande  infect^e,  oa 
bien  avec  des  instruments  ou  des  ustensiles  malpropres,  suffit  k  proTO- 
quer  la  contamination  de  quantity  importantes  d'aliments.  Ce  mode 
de  contamination  intervient  tout  sp6cialement  dans  le  commerce  de 
la  charcuterie,  oil  lea  melanges  sont  fr^uents  et  les  manipalatioDS 
nombreuses. 

Quelques  auteurs  ont  avanc^  qu'on  trouvait  assez  souvent  des  bacilks 
paratyphiques  dans  des  aliments  parfaitement  sains  contamin^,  sans 
danger  pour  I'homme.  La  chose  est  possible;  il  n'y  rf  rien  d'invrai- 
semblable  k  ce  qu'il  existe  dans  les  milieux  ext^rieurs  des  Sabnonel- 
loses  inoffensives  pour  I'homme.  Toutefois,  les  experiences  apportte 
a  Pappui  de  cette  conception  ont  ^t^  depuis  plutot  infirm6es  qne  oon- 
firm^,  et  par  suite  on  ne  peut  les  consid^rer  comme  irr^futabks. 
D'autre  part,  les  dchantillons  de  microbes  rencontrfe  en  pareil  cas, 
tout  en  pr^sentant  les  caract^res  cultureux  et  morphologiques  des 
Salmonelloses,  n'ont  gen^ralement  pas  6t6  soumis  an  controle  de 
Taction  sp^cifique  des  scrums,  qui  constitue  un  crit6riuin  indis- 
pensable.   La  question  reste  a  I'^tude  et  m6rite  d'etre  suivie. 

Pour  le  moment,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  consid6rer  ccxnme  suspecte 
toute  viande,  travaillee  ou  non,  infest^  par  des  Salmonelloses  tnen 
caracterisees.  L'exp^rience  nous  a  trop  nettement  d6montr6  que  de 
tels  aliments  sont  d'ordinaire  toxiques  pour  I'homme. 

(B)  Lait — Comme  pour  la  viande,  le  lait  peut  etre  infects  soit 
par  suite  d'une  maladie  de  I'animal,  soit  par  suite  d'une  contamina- 
tion acciden  telle: 

1®.  En  cas  de  mammite,  provoqu^e  par  les  Salmonelloses,  chez  la 
vache,  le  lait  peut  etre  profond6ment  infects. 

2®.  Un  lait,  pur  k  I'origine,  peut  etre  contamin6  ult^rieurement : 

(a)  Par  I'un  ou  I'autre  des  mdcanismes  indiqu^s  k  propos  de  la 
viande; 

(&)  Par  addition  d'eau  souill6e. 

Les  bacilles  paratyphiques  peuvent  passer  dans  les  eaux  avec  les 
dejections,  les  urines,  les  eaux  de  lavage  de  boucheries,  d'abbatoirs, 
etc. 

IV.   ETI0IX)GIE  DES   INFECTIONS.  HUMAINES  A   SALMONELLOSES. 

L'homme,  tr^  receptif  k  I'egard  de  la  plupart  des  Salmonelloses, 
peut  etre  infects  de  diverses  maniftres. 

1®.  Par  contagion  directe  de  malade  a  sujet  sain. — Cette  contagicm 
directe  est  beaucoup  plus  fr6quente  dans  les  infections  paratyphoides 
que  dans  les  empoisonnements  alimentaires. 

C'est  remarquable  de  constater  que  la  forme  clinique  des  atteintes 
secondaires,  par  contact,  est  g^n^ralement  identique  k  I'atteinte  primi- 
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tive,  contagionnante.  Une  infection  paratyphoide  donne  naissance 
ail  syndrome  d'infection  paratyphoide,  et  non  pas  au  syndrome  d'em- 
poisonnement  alimentaire;  il  en  est  de  mSme,  mutatis  mutandis,  en 
cas  de  contagion  secondaire  des  empoisonnements  alimentaires. 

2*».  Pot  contagion  indirecte. — Cette  contagion  se  fait  par  I'inter- 
m^diaire  des  aliments  infect^s. 

(a)  L'infection  peut  venir  de  ITiomme  lui-meme:  contagion  des 
aliments  par  le  personnel  appel^  a  les  manipuler ;  contamination  des 
eaux  de  boisson,  des  eaux  de  lavage,  etc.  Les  formes  cliniques  ob- 
serv^es  en  pareil  cas  sont  tres  variables ;  tantot  infection  paratyphoide, 
tantot  empoisonnements  alimentaires. 

(b)  L'aliment,  provenant  d'un  animal  malade,  peut  etre  infect^ 
dis  I'origine.  De  tels  aliments  engendrent  r^guliftrment  chez  ITiomme 
des  empoisonnements  alimentaires. 

V.  RAFFORTS  DES  DIVERSES  SALMONELLOSES  SNTRE  ELLES. 

I**.  Au  point  du  vue  clinique,  les  affections  provoqu^es  par  les  Sal- 
monelloses chez  ITiomme  ou  chez  les  animaux  sont  des  plus  disparates. 

Entre  ces  diverses  Salmonelloses,  la  bact^riologie  ne  reconnait 
cependant  actuellement  aucune  difference  appreciable ;  il  en  est  ainsi 
particuli&rement  du  bacille  paratyphique  B  des  infections  paraty- 
phoides  humaines  et  du  bacille  type  aertrycke  des  empoisonnements 
alimentaires. 

Cette  diversity  de  reaction  clinique  en  presence  de  microbes  en  ap- 
parence  identiques  est  un  peu  troublante. 

Pour  I'expliquer,  Trautmann  en  fait  appel  k  une  conception  in- 
g6nieuse  bien  connue.  "  L'intoxication  par  la  viande  est  une  forme 
aigiie,  le  paratyphus  une  forme  sub-aigiie,  d'une  maladie  infectieuse, 
une  au  point  de  vue  etiologique."  C'est-k-dire  que  Tingestion  de 
microbes  en  petite  quantite,  susceptibles  des  pullules  peu  k  peu  dans 
I'intestin,  d^terminerait  un  malade  k  Evolution  relativement  lente; 
tandis  que  Paffection  aigue  succfiderait  k  I'ingestion  d'une  grande 
quantity  des  memes  microbes  avec  leur  toxine. 

Cette  conception  me  parait  en  partie  exacte;  toutefois,  elle  n'ex- 
plique  pas  tout 

Diverses  raisons  empruntees,  partie  k  I'observation,  partie  k  I'ex- 
p^rimentation,  amfenent  k  croire  qu'en  r^alite  certaines  Salmonelloses 
tout  douses  originellement  de  propri^t^s  toxiques,  qui  font  d^faut 
chez  d'autres;  et  inversement,  ^es  demiferes  peuvent  etre  douses  de 
proprietes  infectieuses,  marquees  par  leur  tendance  k  la  generalisa- 
tion, qui  sont  exceptionnelles  chez  les  premieres. 

Malgre  leur  identite  apparente,  j'estime  que  les  bacilles  cames  et 
les  bacilles  paratyphiques  doivent  etre  consideres  comme  pourvus 
de  fonctions  biologiques  un  peu  differentes,  les  premiers  surtout 
toxiques,  les  seconds  surtout  infectieux. 
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(6)  Ceilaines  professions  m^ritent  une  attention  sp^ciale,  en  raison 
de  ce  que  leurs  adherents  prennent  part  k  la  manipulation  des  ali- 
ments; sp^cialement  le  personnel  des  boucheries,  charcuteries,  des 
cuisines,  des  services  des  restaurants  et  hotels,  etc. 

On  a  le  droit  de  donander  que  dans  les  ^tablissements  ou verts  au 
public,  tout  ce  personnel  soit  soumis  k  une  surveillance  medicate 
oonstante,  tant  au  moment  de  I'embauchage  que  pendant  la  dur6e  de 
son  service.  Au  premier  signe  d'infection,  tout  individu  suspect 
serait  £loign6  et  soumis  k  un  examen  medical  et  bact^riologique,  dont 
les  resultats  dicteraient  la  mesure  k  prendre.  Une  indemnity  raison- 
nable  serait  attribu6  k  Pint^ress^. 

2®.  A  Vegard  des  animaux  malades. — ^La  surveillance  sanitaire  de 
tout  animal  destin^  k  Talimentation  kumaine  est  indispensable. 

(A)  EUe  doit  etre  pratiqufie: 

(a)  Avant  Pabattage,  pour  retxmnaitre  les  symptomes,  diarrh^, 
£tat  febrile,  de  certaines  maladies  qui  peuvent  ne  d6termnier  aueune 
I6sion  anatomique  appreciable. 

(6)  Apr&s  Pabattage,  en  vue  de  d^celer  toute  16sion  pathologique. 

Pour  chaque  animal  suspect,  il  serait  n^cessaire  de  procMer  k 
Pezamen  bact6riologique  (examen  direct,  culture)  du  tissu  muscu- 
laire,  du  foie  et  de  la  rate.  L'existence  en  quantity  appreciable  de 
bacilles  appartenant  certainement  au  groupe  des  Salmonelloses  en- 
trainerait  la  saisie  totale  (la  sterilisation  par  la  chaleur  est  insuffi*- 
sante),  avec  indemnisation  du  propri6taire. 

(B)  L'application  stricte  de  la  surveillance  sanitaire  des  animaux 
exige  une  inspection  obligatoire  et  generalis6e. 

•    EUe  doit  Stre  organis6e  dans  les  pays  oil  elle  n'existe  pas  encore. 

Cette  inspection  ne  pent  6tre  assur^e  que  par  des  personnes  comp6- 
tentes,  vfiterinaire,  ou  k  d^faut,  m6decin.  H  est  illusoire  et  il  pourrait 
fitre  dangereux  de  confier  un  tel  service  k  des  personnes  d'une  com- 
petence douteuse. 

LHrispection. — Afin  de  permettre  le  fonctionnement  du  service  d'ins- 
pection,  les  abattages  ne  doivent  avoir  lieu  qu'exclusivement  dans  des 
abattoirs  publics,  soumis  k  une  surveillance  permanente.  Comme  con- 
sequence, suppressicm  complete  des  tueries  particuli^res. 

3®.  A  Vegard  d^s  industries  de  travail  ou  de  debit  des  viandes 
{charcuteries^  etc,). — (a)  En  ce  que  conceme  Petat  de  sante  des  per- 
sonnes, il  serait  necessaire  de  les  soumettre  au  regime  prevu  en  !*»  (&) 
ci-dessus. 

(&)  La  proprete  la  plus  meticuleuse  sera  const amment  observee, 
tout  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  soins  corporels  des  personnes  que  Pentre- 
tien  des  instruments,  utensiles  et  locaux. 

{c)  On  interdira  avec  la  dernifere  rigueur  Pemploi  de  viandes  de 
mauvaise  qualite. 
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(d)  La  creation  d^ateliers  centraux  de  charcuterie,  preconisee  de 
divers  cot^  pour  faciliter  la  salubrity  des  operations  et  la  surveil- 
lance sanitaire  est  une  oeuvre  logique  et  recommandable. 

4^  Precaviions  familiales. — {a)  Les  personnes  qui  utilisrat  ks 
virus  des  rongeurs  seront  pr^venues  du  danger  ^ventuel  de  oes  vims 
pour  lliomine  et  des  mesures  h,  prendre  pour  6viter  tout  accident 

{h)  Dans  tous  les  pays  oil  les  empoisonnements  par  les  Salmonel- 
loses sont  quelque  pen  frequents,  il  est  indiqu6  de  limiter  au  strict 
minimum  la  consommation  de  viande  h,  I'^tat  crii.  Le  public  doit 
Stre  reseign^  ik  cet  £gard. 

RESUME. 

I.  Les  Salmonelloses  comprennent  comme  esp^ces  principales  les 
bacilles  d 'empoisonnements  alimentaires  (types  G^artner  et  type 
Aertrycke) ,  le  bocille  paratyphique  B,  les  virus  des  ronjenrs,  qnelqncs 
^chantillons  de  bacilles  du  hog  cholera, 

L'action  des  serums  sp^cifiques  s^pare  les  Salmonelloses  en  deux 
sous-groupes. 

Appartiennent  exclusivement  aux  Salmonelloses  les  microbes  qui 
pr6sentent,  outre  les  caract^res  g^neraux  indispensables,  la  prc^fmet^ 
d'etre  agglutines  ou  de  provoquer  la  deviation  du  complement  en 
presence  de  I'un  ou  I'autre  des  scrums  sp^cifiques  pour  diacun  des 
deux  sous-groupes. 

II.  Les  Salmonelloses  sont  trfes  repandues.  On  les  rencontre  enlit 
autres:  Chez  I'homme  malade,  dans  les  infections  paratyphoides  et 
les  empoisonnements  alimentaires ;  chez  les  animaux  de  boucherie,  so 
cours  de  maladies  di verses;  dans  certaines  6pizooties  des  rcmgeuis; 
dans  divers  aliments  contaminfe;  parfois  chez  I'homme  ou  les  ani- 
maux k  I'^tat  sain. 

IIL  Les  aliments  animaux  le  plus  frequemment  infect^  sont  les 
viandes  et  le  lait. 

(A)  Viandes. — ^L'infeption  peut  provenir  de  ce'que  I'animal  6tait 
atteint  d'une  maladie  provoqu^  par  une  Salmonellose ;  ce  sout  les 
viandes  dites  malades.  La  maladie  de  I'animal  peut  s'accompagner 
ou  non  de  lesions  anatomiques  appp6ciables.  Dans  tous  les  cas,  c'est 
la  septicemic  qui  coustitue  le  ph^nomene  le  plus  important. 

La  presence  ^ventuelle  de  Salmonelloses  dans  la  viande  d'ani- 
maux  sains  n'a  rien  d'impossible,  mais  ne  parait  pas  constituer  un 
danger  sanitaire  serieux. 

Une  viande  primitivement  saine  peut  etre  infectfe  aprfe  abatage 
(viandes  contaminees) .  Les  m^canismes  de  contamination  sont  trfa 
varies;  il  faut  citer  en  premiere  ligne  le  role  des  personnes  appelte 
&  manipuler  les  aliments  dans  les  cuisines,  les  charcuteries,  etc  La 
contamination  peut  se  produire  ^galement  par  contact  avec  des  ali- 
ments infect^s,  avec  des  instruments  malpropres,  etc. 
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II  n'est  pas  demontre  que  des  Salmonelloses  bien  caract^ris£es 
puissent  exister  dans  les  aliments  sans  provoquer  d'accidents. 

(B)  Lait. — ^Memes  m^canismes  de  contamination  que  pour  la 
viande.    En  plus,  contamination  par  Feau  souill^e. 

IV.  LTiomme  pent  ccHitracter  des  infections  h,  Salmonelloses, 
soit  par  contact  direct,  soit  par  ingestion  d'aliments  ou  d'eaux  con- 
tamin6e& 

y.  Les  di verses  Salmonelloses,  identiques  les  unesaux  autres  devant 
la  bact^riologie,  diff^ent  probablement  par  certaines  propri£t^ 
biologiques. 

VI.  La  prophylaxie  doit  viser: 

(a)  L'individu  contagieux:  isolement  disinfection. 

{h)  La  surveillance  sanitaire  de  tons  les  individus  prenant  part 
aux  professions  alimentaires. 

(c)  La  surveillance  des  animaux  de  boucherie,  avant  et  aprte 
Tabatage,  avec  inspection  obligatoire  et  g6n&ralis6e. 

{d)  La  surveillance  des  ateliers  de  charcuterie. 

{e)  L'^ducation  du  public  en  ce  qui  conceme  I'emploi  des  virus  des 
rongeurs  et  le  danger  possible  des  viandes  crues. 
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THE  TISSUES  OF  LABOEATOBY  ANHCALS. 

John  C.  Tobbky,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Pathology  and 
Lecturer  In  Hygiene,  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  Yorlc  City. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  and 
distribution  of  the  B.  enteritidis  of  Gartner  in  nature,  aside  from 
its  presence  in  infected  meat,  is  still  far  from  complete.  This  bacil- 
lus has  frequently  been  isolated  from  meat,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  also 
from  vegetable  foods  which  have  been  the  causative  factors  in  more 
or  less  severe  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning,  but  little  light  has  gen- 
erally been  shed  on  the  ultimate  source  of  these  bacilli  nor  on  the 
mode  of  infection  of  the  foodstuffs.  It  is  my  desire  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  distributing  vehicle  for  these  bacilli  which  seems  to  be 
of  considerable  importance  and  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
overlooked. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  etiology  of  canine  dis- 
temper— an  epizootic  centering  generally  in  the  r&spiratory  tract 
and  affecting  primarily  the  mucous  surfaces  throughout  the  body — 
I  have  found  that  the  Bacillus  enteritidis  (Gartner)  is  frequently 
encountered  in  the  organs  of  dogs  suffering  from  this  infectious  dis- 
ease. This  bacillus  is  not  the  cause  nor  even  an  important  factor  in 
the  disease,  but  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  sporadic  invader  of  the 
tissues. 
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would  seem,  then,  that  about  one-third  of  the  dogs  which  suffer 
serere  attacks  of  distemper  are  harboring  and  probably  eliminating 
the  meat-poisoning  bacillus  of  Gartner. 

In  a  series  of  18  dogs  in  which  Bmterial  from  different  portions 
of  the  intestine  was  plated  out  on  Endo  medium  the  B.  enteriiidi8 
was  isolated  in  two  individuals,  or  11  per  cent.  One  of  these  was  an 
animal  which  had  recently  recovered  from  distemper,  and  the  B.  en- 
teriHdis  was  found  in  small  niimbers  in  the  rectum.  The  other  dog 
was  dying  from  distemper  and  uncinaria  infecticxi.  Endo  plates, 
seeded  with  the  content  of  both  the  small  and  large  intestine,  were 
crowded  with  colonies  of  B.  entertHdU;  in  fact,  this  bacillus  was 
present  in  almost  pure  culture.  The  blood,  and  such  of  the  organs 
of  this  dog  as  were  plated,  were  also  impregnated  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  bacillus.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  case  mi^it  serve  aa  a 
dsngierous  distributor  of  tiiis  bacillus. 

This  investigation  haa  not  been  carried  far  enou^  to  justify  a 
definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  this  bacillus  in  the 
intestinal  tract  of  not  only  apparently  normal  dogs,  but  especially 
dogs  dying  with  distemper,  nov  have  the  methods  used  thus  far  beien 
the  most  favorable.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  normal  dogs  harbor  the  B.  enierUidig  in  the  intestine,  although 
in  such  very  soddl  numbers  that  their  isolajfcion  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  hot  during  a  severe  attack  of  distemper  theee 
bacilli  begin  to  multiply,  and  in  the  last  stages  may  become  tbe 
dominant  microorganism  in  the  intestinal  flora,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
example  just  cited.  This  multiplication  is  no  doubt  greatly  favored 
by  the  devitalizing  action  of  the  distemper  virus,  and  especially 
by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  an  intense  inflammaticm 
and  a  very  active  secretion  of  mucus  by  the  intestinal  epithelium, 
which,  as  Pies  has  pointed  out,  facilitates  the  growth  of  bacilli  of 
the  typhoid  group. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  a  destructive 
cheesy  pneumonia  occurring  among  laboratory  white  rats  a  bacillus 
identical  in  every  way  with  the  B.  enteriHdis  recovered  from  dogs 
was  isolated  from  the  lung  of  one  individual. 

As  cats  are  susceptible  to  distemper,  and  also  enjoy  a  natural  im- 
munity to  the  B.  enteritidie,  it  was  considered  possible  that  they, 
like  dogs,  may  harbor  these  bacilli.  The  results  thus  far  with  normal 
cats  have  been  negative.  Endo  plates  made  fnnn  the  liver  and  Sfdeen 
have  always  proved  sterile,  and  feom  the  intestinal  ocmtent  no  ba{»lli 
have  been  isolated  which  are  identical  with  the  meat-poisoning 
bacillus,  although  types  which  induce  a  typical  alkalinity  in  litmus 
milk  and  ferment  glucose  with  gas  production,  but  not  lactose,  are 
cenunon,  as  they  are  also  in  the  intestinal  flora  of  the  dog.    None  of 
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them,  however,  ferment  dulcit,  and  they  failed  to  agglutinate  witk 
any  paratyphoid  serums  in  dilutions  higher  than  1-200.  They  om- 
form  to  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  Morgan's  bacillus.  The  B.  proUm 
vfdgaris  is  also  common  in  the  intestinal  florid  ,of  both  animaK 

These  bacilli  isolated  fnnn  dogs  are  identical  culturally  with  stoA 
cultures  of  the  B.  enterUidis  (Gartner).  They  are  motile,  Grmm- 
negative  bacilli  of  typical  morphology.  They  do  not  produce 
indol  in  peptone  water,  but  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  fermeot 
with  gas  production  the  carbohydrates,  dextrose,  levulose,  gmlactnetHy 
maltose,  mannit,  dulcit,  and  sorbit,  but  not  lactose,  saccharose,  adonit, 
raflbiose  and  inulin.  They  produce  80  to  50  per  cent  of  gas  in  dex- 
trose broth,  and  the  Voges-Proekauer  reaction  is  negative.  With  lit- 
mus milk,  the  initial  acidity  gives  way  in  two  or  three  days  to  an 
increasing  alkalinity,  whidi  in  two  to  three  weeks  becomes  iufc^wKP, 

That  these  cultures  isolated  from  dogs,  and  also  the  culture  from 
the  white  rat,  are  the  B.  enteritidis  oi^  GKurtner,  and  not  some  other 
species  of  the  enteritidis  group,  is  conclusively  proved  by  agglutina- 
tion experiments.  The  two  stock  cultures  with  which  they  were  com- 
pared were  obligingly  furnished  by  the  department  of  public  health 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York — oob  oI 
them  came  originally  from  the  Bockefeller  Institute  and  the  other 
from  Erid.  The  culture  of  B.  cJiolenB  suis  was  received  frt>m  the 
same  source  and  was  originally  isolated  by  Dr.  Billings  frxMn  hog 
cholera.  The  representative  of  the  paratyphoid  B  group  is  a  Sdiott- 
muller  strain.  The  antisera  were  prepared  by  inoculating  rabbits 
intraperitoneally. 

Ohabt  I. 

Jdentiflcaiion  of  B,  mieriiidis  culiureM  from  dogn  and  rat  &y  oggluiimmHam 

ewperimenis. 
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As  is  shown  in  the  chart  the  stock  cultures  of  B.  enteritidis  and  the 
dog  and  rat  cultures  interagglutinate,  whereas  none  are  clumped 
except  in  very  low  dilutions  by  antisera  to  the  B.  cholerae  suis  and 
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B.  parafyphosusy  B.  Nor  do  these  two  cultures  interagglutinate  with 
the  Bnti'B.  enterittdis  serum  or  with  the  anti-dog-culture  serum. 
With  a  single  exception  all  the  cultures  isolated  from  dogs,  culturally 
like  B.  enteritidisy  agglutinated  with  striking  uniformity  and  prac- 
tically to  the  limit  of  the*  serums  immune  either  to  the  dog  cultures 
or  to  the  stock  B.  enteritidis  cultures,  and  all  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  strain.  In  the  one  exception,  the  culture  isolated  from  the  liver 
of  a  certain  dog  agglutinated  well,  whereas  cultures  from  the  spleen, 
although  absolutely  identical  culturally  with  the  B.  enteritidis^  failed 
both  to  agglutinate  with  enteritidis  serum  and  also  to  absorb  any 
specific  agglutinin  for  the  same.  Stromberg  has  described  similar 
nonagglutinating  strains  of  the  B.  enteritidis  and  considers  them 
degenerated  f  ormsl 

Absorption  experiments  provide  the  last  link  in  the  proof  that 
these  cultures  isolated  from  distemper  dogs  are  true  representa- 
tives of  the  B.  enteritidis.  No  attempt  was  made  to  exhaust  the 
serums  in  these  experiments,  but  the  results  show  conclusively  that 
the  dog  cultures  can  absorb  the  specific  agglutinins  from  an  enteritidiB 
(Gartner)  serum  and  also  that  the  stock  B.  enteritidis  cultures  absorb 
the  specific  agglutinins  from  a  serum  immune  to  a  dog  culture. 
Absorptions  seem  to  offer  a  rational  and  conclusive  mode  of  identify- 
ing these  bacilli  of  the  paratyphoid  group,  but  in  many  investigations 
have  been  neglected. 

Strangely  enough  no  specific  agglutinins  for  these  bacilli  were  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  of  the  dogs  which  harbored  them,  although  in  one 
instance  they  were  found  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  body. 

These  cultures  from  dogs  are  highly  virulent  for  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  and  white  mice  (as  has  been  reported  to  be  the  case  with  strains 
of  the  B.  enteritidis  from  other  sources),  decidedly  less  toxic  for 
white  rats  and  cats,  and  not  at  all  so  for  dogs.  For  guinea  pigs  they 
revealed  a  toxicity  fully  10  times  as  great  as  the  stock  cultures  of 
B.  enteritidis  (Gartner),  0.001  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  24-hour 
broth  culture  proving  fatal  in  24  hours.  Babbits  were  killed  by  0.1 
cubic  centimeter  in  24  hours  and  by  0.01  cubic  centimeter  in  5  days, 
when  inoculated  intraperitoneally.  One-tenth  of  an  agar  culture, 
sterilized  by  heat,  also  proved  fatal,  indicating  that  the  toxin  is  to  a 
certain  extent  heat  resistant,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  Gartner's 
.  bacillus.  White  mice  are  exceedingly  susceptible,  as  0.001  cubic  centi- 
,  meter  of  a  24-hour  broth  culture,  inoculated  intraperitoneally,  killed 
in  24  hours,  and  0.0001  in  8  days ;  on  the  other  hand,  white  rats  seem 
to  enjoy  a  relative  immunity,  as  about  0.5  cubic  centimeter  intra- 
peritoneally was  required  to  kill.  Two  cubic  centimeters  inoculated 
intraperitoneally  into  a  cat  caused  a  diarrhea  and  sickness,  fatal 
within  14  days. 
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In  tine  study  of  the  virulence  of  bacilli  of  the  enteritidia  group, 
feeding  experiments  are  of  value  and  interest.  With  these  dog  ad- 
tures  I  was  not  successful  in  inoculating  white  rats  by  feeding,  boi 
with  white  mice  the  results  were  striking  and  uniformly  sucoesBfoL 
The  culture  used  was  a  strain  isolated  from  the  intestine  of  a  dis- 
temper dog.  Mice  fed  on  bread  moistened  with  an  emulsion  of  this 
bacillus  sickened  in  three  to  five  days  and  died  in  four  to  six  days. 
Autopsy  showed  a  congested  condition  of  the  small  intestine  and  a 
bloody  mucous  content,  the  spleen  was  much  swollen  and  dark,  and 
the  liver  embodied  more  or  less  extensive  and  scattered  necrotic  areas; 
there  appeared  also  in  certain  instances  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs. 
with  some  consolidation.  Pure  cultures  of  these  bacilli  were  recov- 
ered from  the  heart  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen. 

As  is  well  known,  the  B.  erUeritidis  (Gartner)  is  not  toxic  for  the 
dog,  and  the  enteritidis  cultures  isolated  from  the  dogs  themselves 
proved  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  puppy  withstood  the  intra- 
peritoneal inoculation  of  several  thousand  times  the  fatal  dose  for 
rabbits  without  ill  effect.  The  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  large 
doses  of  this  bacillus  produced  a  more  or  less  extensive  gaseous  swdl- 
ing,  but  the  animal  seemed  to  suffer  little,  if  any,  discomfort.  This 
tolerance  of  the  dog  to  the  meat-poisoning  bacillus  seems  of  consid- 
erable importance^  as  it  permits  a  great  increase  of  the  bacilli  within 
the  body  and  a  long  period  of  elimination  befoire  death  from  dis- 
temper ensues. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  record  in  the  literature  of  the  B. 
enteritidis  (Gartner)  being  isolated  from  dogs.  Although  members 
of  the  intermediate  group  have  been  reported  as  occurring  in  these 
animals,  yet  the  identification  has  not  been  definite.  Buediger,  in 
the  Philippines,  has  reported  the  isolation  of  a  paratyphmdlike 
bacillus  from  the  blood  and  organs  of  a  dog  examined  fcNr  N^ri 
bodies.  This  bacillus  was  culturally  like  the  intermediate  group, 
but  its  specific  affinities  could  not  be  determined  by  agglutination — 
no  enteritidis  serum  was  available.  Courmont  and  Bochaix,  also 
Vallet  and  Reinbaud,  have  described  intermediates  as  occurring  with 
more  or  less  frequency  in  the  fecal  discharges  of  dogs,  especially  thoee 
of  the  street.  These  bacilli  were  not  specifically  identified,  however, 
and,  from  the  descriptions,  many  were  atypical  B.  colu  Aside  from 
these  reports,  the  importance  of  the  dog  as  a  distributor  of  bacilli 
of  the  paracolon  group  has  never  been  realized.  Bacilli  of  this 
group  have  occasionally  been  reported  as  associated  with  epizootics  ' 
among  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
O'Brien  and  Petrie  recovered  the  B.  euipestifer  from  victims  of  one 
outbreak,  and  Bainbridge  and  O'Brien  the  B.  enteritidis  from  an* 
other.    Boycott  has  described  an  infective  methemoglobinuria  oc- 
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ctuning  naturally  among  white  rats,  caused  by  the  B.  evUeritidiB^  and 
prevailing  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Rat 
viruses  are  commonly  prepared  with  strains  of  the  B.  enteritidU  and 
this  bacillus  may  be  more  or  leas  widdy  distributed  through  these 
animala  This  bacillus,  w  nearly  related  ones,  have  been  described 
as  the  cause  of  enteritis  in  a  considerable  variety  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals other  than  thoee  already  q>ecified. 

Granting  that  these  straii^  of  the  B.  entefiUdis^  which  occur  under 
varying  conditions  in  animals,  may  possess  infective  properties  for 
man — ^and,  although  there  is  not  suftcent  evidence  for  gNieralizatioB, 
in  certain  instances  they  have  been  proved  to  possess  such  a  char- 
acter— ^the  dog  apparently  presents  the  greatest  source  of  danger  as 
a  distributor  of  the  meat-poisoning  bacillus  of  any  of  the  domestic 
animals,  coming,  as  it  does,  in  close  and  generally  almost  unrestricted 
contact  with  man  and  his  food  products.  It  is  noteworthy  that  dis- 
temper is  exceedingly  common  among  young  dogs,  and  that  a  very 
hi^  perc^itage  of  street  dogs  suffer  from  the  infection  during  the 
first  years  of  lifiB,  with  a  death  rate  of  80  per  cent,  or  higher.  Dogs 
are  very  commcmly  kept  by  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  gmwaUy 
have  free  access  to  the  stocl^ards  and  stalls  of  the  cattle.  A  certain 
proportion  of  them  inevitably  suffer  from  an  attack  of  distemper, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  at  times  in  a  positicm  to  infect 
live  stock  with  the  Gartner  bacillus,  either  directly,  or  indinetly 
through  their  food,  and  also  the  milk. 

It  may  also  be  the  case  that  certain  of  the  obscure  cases  of  food 
poisoning,  especially  those  which  have  been  induced  through  the 
consumpdoa  of  infected  vegetable  foods,  may  have  their  ultimate 
explanation  in  the  contact  of  distemper  dogs  with  such  commodities 

The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  findings  is  that  it  is  safor  to 
eschnde  carefully  dogs  suffering  with  distemper  from  all  possible 
contact  with  food  and  live  stock,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  danger  from  these  animals  as  the  eliminators  of  the  B.  efderitidU 
increases  as  death  approaches. 


BAOTXBIOLOQICAL  EZAXIVAnOir  Or  XAXKBl*  ICILK. 

Dr.  P.  6.  HxiNsXANN,  Department  of  Bacteriology,  University  of  Gblcago,  m. 

This  investigation  was  carried  on  with  the  object  of  determining 
whether  a  triable  indicator  of  methods  of  producing  milk  could  be 
found.  The  samples  were  bought  in  the  open  market  in  original 
packages ;  215  samples  were  examined.  Of  this  number,  lOB  samples 
were  raw  milk,  and  107  samples  pasteurized  milk.    The  samples  were 
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carried  to  the  laboratory  packed  in  ice  and  examined  immediate^ 
after  arrival.    The  following  determinations  were  made : 

1.  The  amount  of  dirt  was  ascertained  by  the  method  described  bf 
Torrey.^    The  results  were  expressed  in  milligrams  per  liter. 

2.  Counts  of  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  were  made  and 
the  acid  colonies  counted  separately. 

3.  The  number  of  bacteria  of  the  B.  coli  group  in  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  milk  was  determined  by  inoculating  1  cubic  centimeter  and 
0.1  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  each  in  five  fermentation  tubes  oontaining 
1  per  cent  dextrose  infusion  broth. 

4.  The  number  of  aerobic  spores  was  determined  by  inoculation  of 
1  and  0.1  cubic  centimeters  milk  each  in  five  tubes  of  litmus  niilk,  and 
the  tubes  heated  to  85^  C.  for  15  minutes. 

5.  The  number  of  anaerobic  spores  was  determined  by  inocolation 
of  1  and  0.1  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  eadi  in  five  tubes  of  litmiB 
milk.  The  tubes  of  litmus  milk  were  heated  to  the  boiling  p(»nt 
previous  to  inoculation  and  after  inoculation  heated  to  85^  C.  for  15 
minutes.  The  surface  of  the  milk  was  then  covered  wiUi  a  layer  of 
mineral  oil,  previously  sterilized  by  boiling. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  average  number  of  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  in  106 
samples  of  raw  milk  was  4,804,300,  in  107  samples  pasteurized  milk. 
1,772,100. 

2.  The  percentage  of  acid  colonies  in  raw  milk  was  81,  and  in 
pasteurized  milk,  28. 

3.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  of  the  B.  coli  group  in  lO  cubic 
centimeters  raw  milk  was  14;  in  10  cubic  cMitimeters  pasteoriaed 
milk,  19. 

4.  The  average  number  of  aerobic  spores  in  10  cubic  eentimetierB 
raw  milk  was  47;  in  10  cubic  centimeters  pasteurized  milk,  63. 

5.  The  average  number  of  anaerobic  spores  in  10  cubic  centimeters 
raw  milk  was  46 ;  in  10  cubic  centimeters  pasteurized  milk,  61. 

6.  The  average  number  if  milligrams  dirt  per  liter  of  raw  milk 
was  2.2 ;  of  pasteurized  milk,  1.4. 

I  conclude  from  these  results  that : 

1.  Commercially  pasteurized  milk  turns  sour  the  same  as  raw  milk, 
and  that  there  is  no  consistent  relation  between  acid  colonies  and 
the  total  number  of  colonies. 

2.  Pasteurized  milk  contained  less  dirt  than  raw  milk.  The  pro- 
porticm  was  as  11  for  raw  milk  to  7  of  pasteurized  milk.  The  method 
employed  shows,  however,  the  insoluble  dirt  only. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  number  of  bacteria  of  the  B.  coU  group  in 
raw  milk  to  the  number  in  pasteurized  milk  was  as  9.5  to  7.  This 
shows  that  either  some  of  the  milk  sold  as  pasteurized  was  not  effi- 
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dently  pasteurized,  or  that  there  are  some  highly  resistent  forms  of 
B.  coli  whidi  survive  pasteurization. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  number  of  aerobic  sp<Mres  in  raw  milk  to  the 
number  in  pasteurized  milk  was  as  3  to  4. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  number  of  anaerobic  spores  in  raw  milk  to 
the  number  in  pasteurized  milk  was  as  3  to  4. 

6.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  number  of  bacteria  of  the 
B.  eoU  group,  or  of  the  aerobic  spcH-es  and  anaerobic  spores  to  the 
total  number  of  bacteria  or  to  the  acid  colonies. 

7.  The  temperature  of  milk  during  transp<Miation  is  a  variable 
factor,  and  the  relation  of  groups  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  probably 
shifted  by  multiplication.  The  results  obtained  in  this  investigation 
can  therefore  have  no  bearing  on  the  relation  of  groups  of  bacteria 
in  freshly  drawn  milk. 

8.  Total  counts  seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  judging  methods  of 
production  and  transportation.  By  this  method  we  can  not  dis- 
tinguish definitely  between  methods  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion. However,  a.  large  proportion  of  acid  colcmies,  accompanied  by 
a  small  amount  of  dirt,  would  indicate  &ulty  transportation,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  acid  colonies  and  a  large  amount  of  dirt  would 
indicate  faulty  production.  When  both  production  and  •transporta- 
tion are^  faulty,  one  may  expect  to  find  large  total  numbers,  a  large 
number  of  acid  colonies,  and  a  large  amount  of  dirt.  By  making 
these  three  tests  a  &irly  accurate  insight  into  the  quality  of  the  milk 
may  be  obtained. 

*Amer.  Jour,  of  Public  Health,  1912.  vol.  2,  p.  280. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Park  :  There  are  only  two  points  upon  which  I  can  not 
quite  agree  with  the  paper  of  Dr.  Henderson  Smith,  and  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  these.  He  has  concluded  that  the  dysentery  types 
other  than  Shiga  are  not  constant,  and  that  the  absorption  agglu- 
tination test  is  not  of  great  value  in  differentiating  the  different 
stains.  In  the  United  States  the  workers  have  found  that  the  maltose- 
fermenting  type  and  the  manite-fermenting  type  are  equally  stable 
and  distinct,  and  with  the  more  important  Shiga  type  are  the  excit- 
ing factor  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  dysentery.  The  small 
percentage  of  cases  remaining  seems  to  be  due  to  quite  a  number  of 
other  varieties.  In  Germany  also,  I  believe,  it  is  recognized  that  these 
groups  exist.  The  cultures  obtained  by  Hiss,  myself,  and  others  have 
in  cultural  and  agglutination  test  fallen  into  these  groups  and  con- 
tinued true  in  their  characteristicp.  In  a  broad  sense  this  is  proba- 
bly true  throughout  the  world,  although  in  special  localities  bacilli 
of  different  characteristics  may  predominate.    I  believe  in  patho- 
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genie  varieties  of  bacteria  the  agglutination  characteristioB  are  le 
important  as  fermentation  characteristie& 

Dr.  W.  FcttNBT,  Beriin,  gibt  Herm  Smith  darin  Becht,  dmss  cb 
grosser  Teil  der  bei  der  Differenziening  Yon  ParatTphns-  mid  pin- 
typhusahnlidien  Basillen  entstandenen  Schwierigkeitea  dtadurch 
vermieden  worden  ware,  wenn  aile  Untersucher  nur  sichere  Pan- 
typhusbasillen  als  Verg^eichsobjekte  benutst  hatten.  Dies  ist  nkh 
der  FalL  Beschrankt  man  sich  darauf ,  zunachst  nnr  solche  Baxilkc 
mit  entsprechenden  kultnrellen  und  biologischmi  EigemcdiaffeQi  ak 
Paratyphusbazillen  zu  bezeichnen,  die  ans  dem  Blut  yob  pamtyphiis* 
kranken  Mensohen  geziichtet  waren.  Unter  Beobachtung^  dknr 
Vornchtsmassregel  ist  es  nur  immer  gelungen,  mittels  der  Abscxrtkms- 
methode  naoh  Castellani  den  Paratjrphns  B.  Baziilua  Ton  idlen  afan- 
lichen  mit  Sicherheit  zu  unterscheiden. 

Herr  Kollege  Smith  rom  Lister  Institut  hat  den  V<»schlif 
gemacht,  eine  Kommission  zu  emennen,  die  eine  einheitliche  Unter- 
suchungsmethode  fiir  die  Typhus-Coligruppe  ausarbeiten  aoB. 
Dieeer  Vorschlag  ist  untersttitzt  wordoi  y<m  Herm  Pr&aident  Welch 
und  H.  Stabsarzt  Fomet  und  ich  aelbst  habe  in  meinem  Beferst  aif 
die  Notwendigkeit,  sich  erst  iiber  eine  einh^tliehe  Untersuchungi- 
methode  zu  einigen,  hingewiesui.  Es  ist  dies  der  erste  Schritt  dtn 
wir  thim  -miissen^  um  Elarheit  in  die  verworrene  Frage  zuf  tningw. 
Ich  mdchte  mir  nun  erlauben,  gleich  einige  Vorschl&ge  fiir  die  ZuiaBh 
mensetzung  dieser  Kommission  zu  machen,  die  natdrlioh  ganz  unmaas- 
geblich  sein  soUen. 

Iche  mochte  vorschlagen  in  erster  Linie  unsem  verehrten  Vorsit- 
zenden  Herrn  Prof.  Theobald  Smith,  Herm  Direktor  Park  und  Hem 
Kollegen  Winslow,  ferner  das  Lister  Institut  in  London,  H.  Ed- 
legen  Smith,  das  Institut  Pasteur  in  Paris,  das  Hygienische  Institut 
der  UniversiUlt  Wien,  Pt*of.  Babes  aus  Bukarest,  das  Hygienische 
Institut  der  Universit&t  Ghreifswald  (Lo^Ber),  das  Institut  fiir  Iih 
fektionskrankheiten  Robert  Koch  (Berlin)  und  das  Kaiserlkhe 
Qesundheitsamt  Berlin. 

Es  ist  nun  aber  immer  so  eine  Sache  mit  solchen  iiber  die  Efde 
zerstreuten  Kommissionen,  ihre  T&tigkeit  und  Wirksamkeit  ut 
erachwert,  ja  in  Frage  gestdlt,  wenn  nioht  eine  Centrale  vorhanden 
ist,  welche  die  Initiative  iibemimmt  und  die  Verbindung  mit  dm 
verschiedenen  Mitgliedem  aufrecht  erh&lt  Sie  hfitte  im  vorliegen- 
den  Fall  vieUeicht  audi  den  ersten  Entwurf  zu  einem  Plan  fQr  eine 
einseitliche  Untersuchungsmethode  der  Typhus-Goligruppe  aui^- 
stellen  und  den  andem  Mitgliedem  zur  Ausserung  zuzteenden. 
VieUeicht  wurden  die  amerikanischen  Kollegen  diese  Centrale  bildm. 

Dr.  E.  LiBMAN,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York:  In  much  of 
the  work  done  in  recent  years,  an  important  fact  has  been  lost  sight 
of— that  it  is  essential  to  use  optimum  media  for  determination  and 
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production,  a  point  emphaazed  many  jears  ago  bj  Durham.  Most 
of  th«  media  now  used  are  not  sofficiently  favorable,  eq>ecially  when 
one  is  dealing  with  organisms  that  grow  well.  In  an  extensive  re- 
saareh  made  by  Drs.  Celler  and  Sophian  and  myself,  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Mount  Sfaiai  Ho^ital,  it  was  found  that  agar  plus 
carbohydrates  was  a  most  unfavoraUe  medium  for  detection  of  acid 
production.  And  still  that  medium  is  most  used.  The  next  best 
medium  is  bouillon  plus  the  carbohydrates.  Still  more  favorable  are 
agar  media  with  serum  and  carbohjrdrates  (we  used  ascitic  serum). 
But  the  best  media  are  made  up  from  bouillon  by  the  addition  of 
serum  and  the  various  carbohydrates.  I  believe  that  a  still  better 
medium  can  be  made  up. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  serum- water  media  have  been  much  em- 
ployed, both  here  and  alHroad.  Hanna,  in  1906,  introduced  a  medium 
consisting  of  water  9  parts  and  ox  serum  1  part,  with  carbohydrates 
and  litmus.  Hiss,  a  few  yeaiB  later,  advised  the  use  of  a  similar 
medium,  but  containing  2  parts  of  water  and  1  of  serum. 

In  1905  Dr.  Buerger  advised  the  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  peptone 
to  the  last-mentioned  serum-water  medium.  This  medium  is  far 
8iq>erior  to  that  made  up  without  peptone,  but  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  media  made  up  of  bouillon  serum  and  carbohydrates. 

When  our  complete  studies  are  puUished  it  will  also  be  made  clear 
that  titri  is  inqniitasit  Growth  may  be  very  poor  in  a  me^mn  with- 
out serum  at  a  certain  titre,  and  much  better  with  serum  at  another 
titro.  If  <^)timum  media  will  be  more  used  by  investigators  than  they 
are  at  present,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  find  less  variants  than 
are  now  bdieved  to  exist. 

0.  E.  A.  Wi2fsu>w,  New  York :  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  tiiese  papers  and  particularly  to  the  admirable  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  variability  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  investigations  of  the  last 
few  years,  in  which  the  workers  at  the  Liister  Institute  have  played  a 
leading  part,  have  made  it  clear  that  bacteria  do  vary,  particularly 
when  exposed  to  certain  definite  environmento.  If  these  variations 
are  considered  fnmi  a  broad  biological  viewpoint,  however,  they  offer 
no  serious  obstede  to  scientific  classification. 

In  the  first  plaee,  the  variations  which  occur,  so  far  as  carbohydrate 
fennentetion  is  concerned,  are  of  a  definite  and  orderiy  character. 
We  have  worked  this  out  in  the  case  of  the  streptoooeoi  and  have 
found  that  the  sugars  stand  in  a  pretty  regular  order  of  availability. 
The  mcmosaccharide,  dextrose,  is  most  easily  attadied.  Dien  come 
the  disaocharides,  lactose,  and  saccharose  and  the  glucoside,  salicin. 
Bafinose  is  more  diiBcultly  utilizable  and  inulin  and  mannite  stiU 
more  sa  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  in  biology,  but  in  gen- 
eral we  find  that  streptococci  which  attack  inulin  and  mannite  can 
attack  all  the  simpler  carbohydrates,  those  which  ferment  raffinose 
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ferment  the  disaccharides,  and  those  which  fennent  the  disacchaHUs 
all  utilize  dextrose.  The  term  '^  metabolic  gradient "  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  relationship  and  the  differences  between  relationship  na 
the  differences  between  streptococci,  according  to  this  conoeption,  m 
not  haphazard,  but  consist  in  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  asies 
of  enzymes,  each  of  which,  superposed  on  the  rest,  makes  avaSabk 
a  new  and  more  couple-  carbohydrate. 

In  the  colon  group,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  metabobe 
gradient  is  quite  a  different  one.  It  is  the  size  of  the  molecule  wfaiok 
mainly  controls  assimilation  with  the  streptococci.  Those  that  at- 
tack lactose  almost  always  attack  saccharose  equally  well.  TbB  coko 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  all  break  lip  lactose  but  only  half  of  tiiaffi 
ferment  saccharose,  and  those  that  do  can  break  up  raffincrae  equally 
well.  Here  it  is  the  configuration  of  the  molecule  not  its  size  which 
determines  availability.  Aldehydic  sugars  are  assimilated  by  dL 
while  only  one  subgroup  can  ferment  ketonic  sugars.  To  those  that 
have  the  latter  power,  the  size  of  the  molecule  appears  to  be 
indifferent. 

The  practical  difficulty  we  have  to  meet  in  classification  is  that 
offered  by  minutely  integrading  forms.  Certain  workers  in  England 
and  in  this  country  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  jiisi 
one  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of  big  heterogeneous  groups  on  the  one 
hand  and  innumerable  varietal  names  or  numbers  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  use  of  the  statistical  or  biometric  method.  If  you  measure  quan- 
titatively the  important  characters  of  a  c(»isiderable  s^es  of  ba<^xna 
belonging  to  a  group  and  plot  them,  you  find  that  they  group  tfafloh 
selves  naturally  about  certain  modal  points  or  centers  of  variatkNL 
To  these  type  centers,  about  which  the  individual  strains  are  varying, 
we  can  conveniently  give  specific  names,  regarding  the  rarer  fonns 
between  as  simply  variants  from  the  central  types.  By  sudi  a  study 
of  populations,  rather  than  individuals,  the  rdations  of  the  puzzling 
group  of  the  cocci  have,  I  think,  been  made  clearer  than  they  wen 
before,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Morse,  both  of 
Boston,  have  applied  the  same  methods  to  the  colcHi  group  and  the 
diphtheria  group,  respectively,  with  marked  success.  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  so  far  as  the  colon  group  is  concerned.  Dr.  Howe  has 
in  the  main  brought  us  back  to  the  simple  division  into  saccharose 
fermenters  and  nonsaccharose  ferment^*s,  which  was  pointed  out  by 
our  chairman.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  so  many  years  ago. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  of  a  statistical 
classification  to  say  that  under  changing  conditions  the  properties  of 
the  bacteria  may  change  as  well.  As  the  populations  of  bacteria 
exist  in  nature,  they  do  group  themselves  about  definite  type  centers, 
which  are  perhaps  habitat  species  mended  to  some  extent  by  the 
conditions  surrounding  them,  but  real  entities  nevertheless,  and  the 
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only  practical  units  which  we  have  for  the  identification  and  classi- 
fication of  bacterial  forms. 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.:  In  view  of  the  confu- 
sion relating  to  the  classification  and  differentiation  of  the  so-called 
paratyphoid  or  intermediate  group*and  of  the  great  inequalities  in 
the  methods  of  studying  this  group  I  would  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  appointing,  with  the  approval  of  this  congress,  an  inter- 
national commission  to  consider  the  methods  of  investigation  of 
bacteria  of  the  Colon-typhoid  group  with  a  view  of  reaching  an 
agreement  at  least  as  to  the  more  essential  tests  whidi  should  be 
employed  in  the  study  and  description  of  members  of  the  group. 
Such  a  c(»nmission  could  perhaps  report  to  the  next  congress,  but  it 
would  be  desirable  to  publish  their  conclusions  as  soon  as  formu- 
lated.   This  proposal  is  <Hie  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  at  the 
end  of  this  meeting. 

I.A  TirBBBCTTIiOSIS  EZPEBIMENTAfi  EK  LAS  QBANDBS  ALTUBA8. 

Nestor  Mokales,  delegado  de  Bollyla  ante  el  XV.  Oongreso  Intemacional  de 

Hlgiene  y  Demografia  en  Wftshlngton. 

He  crefdo  que  seria  cte  importancia  para  vosotros  el  conocer  un 
aspecto  aun  no  estudiado  de  la  tuberculosis,  cual  es  el  que  se  refiere 
k  la  tuberculosis  experimental  en  las  grandee  alturas. 

£1  hecho  es  tanto  mis  importante,  cuanto  que  mi^ntras  en  Europa 
ya  i  los  4,000  metros  9ohn  el  nivel  dd  mar,  existen  las  nieves  etemas 
y  la  vida  humana  es  casi  impoaible ;  en  mi  pais  eadsten  i  alturas  que 
varian  de  3,000  &  4,000  metros  poUaciones  florecientes,  que  tienen 
de  20,000  hasta  100,000  habitantes. 

HISTOBIA. 

Sabemos  cuales  son  las  condiciones  que  f  acilitan  la  propagaci6n  y 
desarrollo  del  bacilo  de  Koch ;  entre  estas  tenemos  en  primer  t^rmino 
el  aire  confinado,  la  miseria  y  un  elevado  grado  higrom6trico;  es  por 
esta  raz6n  que  en  las  grandes  capitales  del  Viejo  Mundo,  es  donde  la 
tuberculosis  hace  particular  destrozo,  mientras  que  las  pequefias 
poblaci(Hies  rurales  y  los  habitantes  del  campo,  son  mucho  menos 
atacados. 

Sentado  el  principio  que  antecede,  es  f&cil  comprender  que  en  las 
poblaciones  bolivianas,  donde  la  miseria  es  casi  desconocida  y  en  las 
cuales  la  aglomeraci6n  urbana  es  insignificante,  y  cuyo  aire  es  cons- 
'  tantemente  calentado  por  un  sol  que  no  cesa  de  brillar  en  todo  el  ano, 
la  tuberculosis  haya  sido  rara  y  quizi  no  haya  existido,  sino  en  £poca 
may  posterior. 

Consultando  las  p&ginas  de  la  historia  m^dica  de  mi  pais,  y  muy 
especialmente  del  Departamento  de  La  Paz,  he  obtenido  la  firme  con- 
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yiccidn  de  que  hasta  el  afio  1880  la  badloeis  era  deecoiioci^^  P«(f 
tiempo  despuds,  el  movimiento  comercial  y  las  inmensas  riqneai 
minerales  del  suelo  boliviano,  atrajeron  una  corriente  de  inmigrada. 
cuyos  primeros  representantes  fueron  los  trabajadoreB  peraaafls ; 
ohilenos  de  la  costa  del  Pacffico,  y  junto  con  ellos  vinieron  &  meii' 
cinarse  los  primeros  tuberculosos,  atraidos  por  la  belle2»  dd  dkiia ; 
la  aoci6n  saludable  de  la  altura. 

La  Paz,  poblaci6n  que  cuenta  en  el  momento  actual  con  lOOi^ 
habitantes,  poco  m&s  6  menos,  esti  situada  i  los  16^  29'  30^'  de  latitai 
y  &  los  70^  19'  40''  de  longitud,  siendo  su  altura  de  8,665  metros.  Si 
dima  es  benigno,  siendo  las  temperaturas  medias  en  ^erano  y  m 
inviemo  mui  soportables;  de  manera  que  los  calores  sofocantea  m 
como  los  excesivos  frfos,  son  absolutamente  desccmeidos. 

Se  comprende  pues,  que  las  favorables  condiciones  dd  dw 
fueran  debidamente  apreciadas  por  los  enfermos,  muchoe  de  los  coaki 
curaron  en  condiciones  sumamente  satisf actorias,  y  los  cuales  al  yotfci 
&  6U  patria,  ponderaron  las  inmejorabled  condidcmes  dd  olima  de  Ij 
Paz,  lo  que  16gicamente  atrajo  una  cantidad  considerable  de  enfemM 

A  partir  de  los  afios  1886  y  1887,  se  empezaron  k  obserrar  Is 
primeros  casos  de  tuberculosis  indfgena,  y  lo  que  es  digno  de  Uamff 
la  at^icidn,  con  un  car&cter  de  eictraordinaria  gratedad,  como  a  d 
badlo  de  Koch  hubiese,  al  encontrar  un  terreno  esendalmente  iraevi^ 
ezaltado  su  virulenda,  haata  el  punto  de  que  las  badlosis  aqnf  obserTs- 
das  ban  tenido  siempre  una  marcha  subaguda  y  r&pidamente  mortiL 

Otro  hecho  sobre  d  que  me  permito  Uamar  la  atenc6n  de  eete  ilosbi 
Oongreso,  es  que  la  tuberculosis  ha  manifeatado  particular  predilM- 
d6n  por  la  raza  indfgena^  en  la  que  se  ha  presentado  con  mudha  mayor 
frecuencia  que  en  la  blanca  6  mestiza. 

La  extrana  marcha  de  la  enfermedad,  asf  como  la  circunstancia  de 
que  todos  6  la  mayor  parte  de  los  que  venf an  de  la  costa  se  curaban  a 
breve  plazo,  hacfa  importante  el  estudio  bacteriol6gico  experimental 
del  bacilo  de  Koch,  para  darse  cuenta  exacta  de  las  particularidades 
que  ofrecfa  &  la  obseryaci6n.  Es  respondiendo  &  esta  necesidad,  qm 
d  afio  pr6ximo  pasado  empez^  un  estudio  minudoso  sobre  la  tnberaih 
losis  experimental  en  las  grandes  alturas. 

IKOCUIiACIONES  CON   CULTUBAS  EXTRANOERAS. 

Con  el  prop6sito  de  dar  la  mayor  amplitud  posible  &  las  investigi- 
ciones,  me  dirijf,  de  una  manera  oficial  &  los  siguientes  injstitutos, 
para  que  se  sirvieran  procurarme  culturas  puras  de  bacilo  tuberculoso: 

Instituto  de  Bacteriologfa  del  Departamento  de  Agricultura  de 
Norte  America,  Instituto  Pasteur  de  Paris,  Instituto  Real  de  Vieni, 
Instituto  de  Higiaie  de  Santiago  de  Chile,  Instituto  de  Higiene  de  b 
Bepdblica  Argentina. 
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La8  culturas  se  recibiercm  fiucesivamente  y  este  fu6  el  resultado  de 
las  primeras  inveatigaei^MS : 

CuUiiras  norteamericcmas. — Se  reoil»Nxm  en  fecha  10  de  enero 
del  ano  en  curao,  6  inmediatamente  se  prooedi6  &  hacer  una  inocula- 
ci6ii  subcutfijuea  en  un  oobayo  de  360  gramos. 

Observadas  las  t^iperaturas  en  la  manana  y  en  la  tarde,  no  se  not6 
modifieacKki  aiureciaUe^  i  excepci6ii  de  un  ligero  aumento  durante  la 
tarde  del  primer  df  a. 

lift  reacci6n  local  se  redujo  i  una  pequefia  induraci6n  en  el  punto 
inoculado,  y  al  inf arto  ganglionar  de  los  ganglios  inguinales,  infarto 
que  en  la  segunda  s^nana  desaparecid  por  completo,  babiendo  desde 
^tonoes  el  cobayo  recobrado  la  salud.  El  peso  disminuy6  10  gramos 
durante  la  primera  quincena;  pero  luego  volvi6  &  elevaree  basta 
Uegiar  &  400  gramos,  sin  que  el  animal  volviera  &  presentar  sintoma 
de  ninguna  espe(»e.  Sets  meses  desp^s,  el  animal  continuo  con- 
aerrando  un  apetito  exeelente  y  una  salud  bu^m. 

Cobayo  No.  £. — Cultura  de  bacilo  tuberculoso  procedente  de  Viena^ 
infectada  de  bongos.  Viendo  el  resultado  negativo  de  las  primeras 
ezpmmeiasy  pens6  que  probabl^nente  la  pequeoa  cantidad  de  baciloa 
inyectados  en  el  primer  caso  babrla  sido  insufici^ite  para  determinar 
el  prooeso  patol6gico  de  eiq>erimentaci6n,  y  es  por  esta  raz6n  que,  en 
esta  segunda  ezperiencia,  se  toin6  una  considerable  cantidad  de  la 
coltura  babi^ndoee  inyectado  en  el  peritoneo  2  centimetros  cdbicos  de 
ima  emulsi6n  concentoada  de  bacilo  de  Koch.  Las  experiencias  em- 
pecaron  el  14  de  marzo,  con  un  cobayo  cuyo  peso  era  de  415  gramos 
en  el  momento  de  la  operaci6n.  Dos  meaes  despuds,  c<Hno  el  animal 
no  diera  muestra  de  sufrir  en  lo  m4s  mlnimo,  sino  que  el  peso  se  habia 
•krado  &  475,  se  resolyi6  sacrificar  al  animal,  para  v^  si  existfan  6 
Be  en  su  organiamo  foeos  profundoe  de  baciloeis  de  marcha  cr6nica. 

Yerificada  la  autopsia,  no  se  econtr6  un  solo  bacilo,  y  las  culturas 
que  se  hideron  en  snero  f^cennado  quedaron  esMnles. 

Cobayo  No.  S. — Cultura  procedente  del  lastitoto  Pasteur  de  Paris. 
Cobayo  da  ^0  gramos,  inoculado  en  fecha  26  de  febrero  con  2  ceoti- 
metros  cOAcob  de  emnbi6n  coacentrada.  En  la  tarde,  eleyaci6n  de 
temperatura  &  89^,  siendo  la  temperatura  normal  de  los  cobayoe  esu 
esta  altnra  88^  6^  El  animal  est&  abatido,  ha  tornado  poeo  alim^ito, 
lo  que  prueba  que  hay  una  acei6n  toxi-infecciosa  en^rgica  solMre  su 
ofganismo.  Al  dia  siguieate,  la  tanperatura  ha  vuelto  al  tipo  nor- 
mal, A  apetito  reaparece  sin  que  el  animal  d^  prueba  de  sufrir  nada. 
Odio  dfas  deqpu^  examinando  los  ganglios  se  puede  notar  un  liguio 
infarto,  el  que  va  desaparedraido  HLpidamente,  dcs  manera  que  seis 
BMses  AeBfKiiB  el  animal  tieae  40  gramos  de  aumento  ea  su  peso  y 
un  estado  de  sanidad  oompleta. 

Cohwjfo  No.  4* — Cultura  del  Instituto  de  Higiene  de  Chile.  Cobayo 
de  485  gramos  de  peso,  inoculaci6n  subcut&nea,  el  19  de  abril,  con 
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2  centimetros  cdbicos  de  emulsi6n  concentrada.  La  Teacci6n  es  nek 
Pasados  veinte  dfas,  se  presenta  un  punto  indurado  en  lugar  de  k 
inoculaci6n,  el  que  se  reblandeoe  y  da  lugar  i  la  produocite  de  ml 
pequeno  absceso,  en  cuyo  pus  se  pueden  distingoir  may  pooos  bftdliE 
Sembrado  el  pus,  tanto  en  suero  glicerinado  cuanto  en  geleoea  ^io- 
rinada,  no  detennina  la  producci6n  de  cultura.  El  animal  pkrde  U 
gramos  de  su  peso ;  pero  i  los  ocho  df  as,  cicatxizada  la  pequefia  8  h- 
oeraci6n,  el  peso  aumenta  llegando  i  478  gramos. 

Cuatro  meses  despu^s,  se  comprueba  un  estado  completo  de  sani<fad 
en  el  cobayo. 

En  el  caso  anterior  es  indudable  que  se  txataba  de  un  prooeso  knl 
de  bacilosis,  que  no  ha  llegado  i  generalizarse,  debido  &  la  reaocMi 
def ensiva  del  6rganismo. 

Cobayo  No.  6. — Cultura  procedente  de  la  BeptiUica  Argentiiii. 
Peso  de  460  gramos.  Inoculado  en  fecha  20  de  febrero  oon  8  oaod- 
metros  cdbicos  de  emulsi6n  concentrada.  Resultado  negmtiTo.  K« 
habi^ndose  presentado  reacci6n  apreciable  en  ninguna  forma. 

Por  la  relaci6n  que  antecede,  se  \6  que  las  culturas  de  difereote 
procedencia,  inoculadas  sea  en  forma  subcut&nea  6  intra-peritoneaL 
han  dado  un  resultado  constantemente  negativo.  Habi6ndoee  finu- 
tado  las  manifestaciones  de  defensa  orginica  &  fen6m«aos  de  po* 
qufsima  importancia,  los  mismos  que  desapareciercNi  en  cortx>  plasa 

La  interpretaci6n  de  este  fen6meno  puede  ser  mtUtiple,  y  para  li 
daridad  de  la  expo6ici6n  le  dividiremos  en  tree  grupoa: 

1^  Las  culturas,  &  causa  de  un  largo  viaje,  habf an  envejecido  f  Ei 
decir,  perdido  sus  primitivas  propiedades,  para  conyertirse  en  ek- 
mentos  inertes. 

2^.  £1  aumento  de  globulizaci6n  en  las  grandte  alturas,  hecbo  oom- 
probado  por  los  estudios  de  Vergara  Lope  y  de  Viault,  habfan  de 
terminado  una  mayor  potenda  de  reacci6n  org&nica,  y  por  oon- 
siguiente  los  elem^itos  defensivos  siendo  en  mayor  ndmero  habfm 
provocado  una  destrucci6n  del  elemento  microbianot 

3^  Las  culturas  al  Uegar  i  un  clima  distinto  del  que  habfan  TiTido 
habian,  en  contacto  de  un  medio  noeol6gico  estrano,  habian  perdido 
sus  primitivas  propiedades? 

Estas  serf  an  las  tres  maneras  de^explicar  el  fen6meiio  observado 
con  la  inoculad6n  de  las  culturas  extrangeras. 

La  primera  explicaci6n  no  me  parece  plausible ;  pu^s,  las  resiembru 
dieron  nacimiento  &  nuevas  colonias,  aunque  en  ntimero  menor  y,  por 
otra  parte,  es  sabido  que  el  bacilo  tuberculoso,  aun  en  conta^  dd 
aire  y  de  la  luz,  elementos  que  le  son  absolutament^  ccmtirarioe, 
guarda  su  virulencia  durante  un  tiempo  mucho  mayor  que  el  que 
tardaron  las  culturas  en  llegar  &  la  dudad  de  La  Paz,  algunas  de  Us 
cuales,  como  las  procedentes  de  la  Argentina  y  Chile,  s61o  demomros 
de  16  &  20  dfas. 
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La  segonda  explicaci6n,  que  consiste  en  la  mAjor  defensa  OTg&nica 
f  agocitaria,  dependiente  de  la  hiperglobulizaci6n,  tampoco  me  pareoe 
satisfactoria,  tanto  mis,  cuanto  que  el  papel  defensive  de  los  fago- 
citos  ha  perdido  una  parte  de  su  yalor,  con  los  nueyos  estudios  del 
Profesor  Ehrlidi. 

Nos  queda,  para  ezplicar  el  fendmeno  estudiado,  la  aoci^  del 
medio  nosol6gico,  la  que  i  mi  juicio  ti^ie  mayores  probabilidades  de 
evidencia. 

Efectiyamente,  sea  que  ccHisideremos  &  las  bacterias  oomo  &  algas 
microsc6picas  anaclorofilianas,  sea  que  en  ellas  veamos  organisraos 
de  la  escala  zool6gica  inferior,  el  hecho  es  que,  yegetales  6  colocados 
en  la  serie  animal,  es  indudable  que  sufren  como  todo  ser  organizado, 
la  acci6n  del  medio  ambiente,  que  en  ciertas  ocasiones  les  esteriliza 
por  completo  quit&ndoles  su  polencia  reproductora. 

No  necesito  mencionar  muchos  ejemplos  ante  esta  ilustre  asamblea, 
me  bastard  dtar  la  f alta  de  reproduocidn  de  los  animales  africanos 
en  el  imdio  europeo,  j  la  f  alta  completa  de  desarrollo  de  los  yegetales 
de  la  zona  tropical  americana,  en  los  dimas  frfos  del  ncnrte  6  del  sur 
del  continents 

Pero'aun  debo  dar  i  conocer  otras  expmencias,  que  &  mi  jucio  son 
abeolutamente  conyincentes,  una  yez  que  demuestran  con  certi- 
dumbre  completa  la  afirmacion  que  acabo  de  sentar. 

He  didio  que  la  tuberculosis  importada  se  cura  en  este  dima  de 
altura;  he  dicho  tambi6n  que  la  tuberculosis  indigepa  tiene  una 
marcha  esencialmente  graye.  Tradudendo  con  otras  palabras,  pode- 
mos  decir  que  d  badlo  no  adimatado  muere  y  que  d  badlo  que  ha 
tomado  carta  de  dudadanla  es  eminentemente  temible  por  su  ezc^- 
donal  yirulenda. 

Las  experiendas  siguientes  nos  parecen  particularmente  intere- 
santes: 

Cobayo  No.  IB  (peso,  600  gramos). — ^Inoculado  d  11  de  julio  de 
1911  con  esputo  tub^nculosoyprooedentedeun  indiyiduo  de  la  costa  de 
Chile,  presentando  gran  cantidad  be  bacilos  al  examen  micro6c6pico. 
Falta  completa  de  temperatura;  quince  dlas  deq>u^  ligera  tumefac- 
ci6n  en  el  punto  inoculado,  &  los  sds  dfas  se  forma  un  pequefio  abs- 
ceso  que  se  abre  fuera.  dando  salida  i  un  pus  e^)eso,  en  d  que  se  des- 
oubren  bacilos  de  Kodi.  El  peso  no  ha  disminuido,  d  animal  con- 
serya  un  apetito  satisf  actorio ;  d  6  de  agosto  la  herida  ha  dcatrizado 
por  completo,  el  animal  aumenta  de  peso.  Conclu8i6n:  tuberculods 
localizada,  que  termina  por  la  curaci6n. 

Cobayo  No.  tB. — ^Inoculado  d  10  de  octubre  de  1911,  con  esputo 
tuberculoso  comprobado  p<»r  el  ezamen  micro8c6pico«  Peso,  540 
gramos  en  el  momento  de  la  operad6n.  El  esputo  proyenfa  de  una 
persona  de  la  costa  de  Chile,  que  habfa  yenido  &  medidnarse  i  la 
ciudad  de  La  Paz. 
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LfO0  dfas  si^ientea,  el  animal  s^  demueetra  un  ligeio  aone^ 
de  6  centfgrados  ea  su  temperatura  ordinaria,  hip^termia  que  dB§> 
aparece  al  octavo  dia.  No  hay  reaeci6n  locaL  Tree  meses  dcspok 
el  animal  ha  amnantado  15  gramos  de  peso.  El  apetito  y  la  nhd 
general  se  conservan  en  condiciones  satisfactorias. 

Oohayo  No.  SB. — Inocolado  en  13  de  octubra  de  1911.  Inocolamsi 
intraperitoneal,  esputo  comprobado  taberculoao  por  ezamen  Huseroi- 
c6pico,  enfermo  procedente  de  Chile.  El  22  del  mismo  mes,  ele?!- 
ci6n  de  temperatura  &  89"^ ;  el  cobayo  ert&  abatido  y  triate,  lo8  pete 
levantados,  el  apetito  nula  Este  eetado  ae  oona^rva  durante  oeht 
dias,  al  cabo  de  los  cuales  el  animal  Tuetre  k  recobrar  el  apetito,  d 
peso  que  habia  dianinuf do  en  60  gramos,  onpie^i.  k  decrarsB  nnvfi- 
mente.  Cuatro  mesea  despu&B  el  animal  se  encuentra  oomi^etemtttc 
restablecido. 

Llamo  la  atencidn  sobre  el  hecho  de  que  en  eeta  aerie  de  expeneo- 
cias,  que  no  quiero  eontinuar  detalUmdolafi,  pnes  aiempre  en  todii 
las  inoculaeiones  se  obtuvo  id^ntico  resultado,  el  esptito  que  a^  eaphd 
siempre  procedfa  de  personas  de  la  eosia  de  Chile;  es  decnr,  em 
como  les  he  calificado  bacilos  extrangeros. 

Ahora  voy  &  tomar  de  los  mnehoe  estudios  que  se  hicicroai,  algmos 
ejemploB  de  la  mardia  experimental  de  la  tabercnloeis  oon^armlda  ei 
La  Paz. 

Cobayo  No.  IC. — ^Inoeulado  con  esqputo  tubercuIoBo  comprobado  j 
por  eacamen  micro6c<^io,  procedente  de  un  individuo  joren  que 
haUa  contrafdo  la  enfermedad  en  eata  ciudad.    Peso  en  d  moiBtnto 
de  la  inoculaci6n,  950  gramoe.    Fecha  de  la  inoculaci^n,  juIio  If 
1912;  horaa,  10  a.  m. 

Durante  los  primeros  ocho  dfas  el  animal  no  pareoe  aofrir,  pcro 
deade  esta  fecha  la  temperatura  se  elera,  sobrelodo  en  la  tarde. 
Uegando  k  89^  4'  &  89^  5' ;  el  apetito  disminuye  r&pidamente,  sb  pn- 
ssntan  deposicionee  dianreieaa  El  animal  se  qneja  y  ouando  sa  k 
tooa  la  region  abdominal,  se  comiNrudm  un  grado  de  sensibilidad 
excesiya. 

El  8  de  agosto  el  peso  ha  disminuf do  k  760  gramoa.  Mmtn 
el  18  dd  nkno  mes,  presentando  el  abd6m^i  eoormemente  aumeatado 
de  Tolumen. 

En  la  autopsia  se  cooostata  en  el  peritoneo  un  derramesero-pvnikQto 
muy  abundante  y  de  mal  olor ;  laa  paredes  peritoneales  eatin  ovbter- 
tas,  en  toda  su  extension,  de  una  capa  de  peritonitia  exudat&Ta.  Los 
intestines  repletos  de  gases  se  hallan  bafiados  de  un  liquido  pom- 
lento;  en  la  gran  curbadura  del  eBt6mago  se  encuentra  un  looo  de 
dupuracite  que  forma  un  yerdadero  absoeso. 

Examinados  los  dif«rentes  exudadoa,  se  y^  que  encierran  bacilo  de 
Koch  en  gran  abundanda. 


Moralef.] 
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Cobayo  No.  SC  (peso,  JJOO  gramog). — Inocnlado  con  esputo  prove- 
niente  de  un  indfgena  de  15  anos,  hecha  el  25  de  julio  de  1912.  Hasta 
el  4  de  agosto  no  se  nota  ninguna  modificaci6n  apreciable,  pero  desde 
esta  fecha  la  temperatura  se  eleva  U^ramente  en  la  tarde  y  el  peso 
comienza  &  disminuir  de  manera  que  en  agosto  12  ^lo  da  410  gramoeu 
Muere  el  18  de  eete  mes.  A  la  autopaia  s^  encuentran  to  el  peritoitied 
abundantes  granulaciones ;  el  hf gado  anmentado  de  voltimen  est&  tarn- 
bi^n  sembrado  da  granulaeiones,  que  le  dan  un  adpeeto  gris&ceo ;  los 
pulmones  disminuldos  de  ydumeti,  ctfsi  ezangues,  ootitienen  numero- 
sas  granulaciones  y  hasta  focos  de  degeneraci6n. 

Las  dos  experienciaff  anteriores,  ttMnadiss  como  las  miA  impottahted 
entre  varias  otras,  nos  dan  la  prueba  d6  que  es  indudable  que  el  badlo 
tuberculoso  indlgena  es  mucho  mis  yii^ulento  que  el  importado ;  puds, 
si  se  compara  la  primera,  segunda'  y  tetedra  scirie  de  e^tp^eriencias,  se 
v6  que  la  porimera  y  la  segunda,  to  las  que  se  ha  empleado  sea  cul- 
tural puras  6  esputos  con  bacilo  exta^angero,  en  todod  ellos  la  curaci6n 
se  ha  producido,  en  plazo  mds  6  mtoos  breye;  mitotrai  que  las  xtt- 
oeuIacioneB  llevadas  &  cabo  con  esputos  oo&tenitodo  bdcilo  indfg^Mi 
han  producido  la  muerte  en  espacio  de  tiempo  rdativatnente  corto. 

lC6mo  explicar  este  fendmenot  No  quieto  cansar  la  atenci6n  de 
esta  ilustre  asamblea,  con  la  exposici6n  de  largas  teorf as,  y  es  por  estii 
raz6n  que  me  voy  &  limitar  &  MpoMr  en  pocits  palabras,  cu&l  es  en  mi 
concepto  la  explicaci6n  dd  hecho  obs^^ado. 

Como  ya  en  otro  punto  he  dicho,  yo  creof  que  tanto  las  culturas  como 
los  esputos  con  bacilo  eztrangero  no  se  encuentran  aclimatados,  de 
suerte  que  su  aicci6n  ^  casi  ineficiaz  y,  por  otra  piti^te,  como  p^asa  con 
todo  organismo  que  no  se  tocuentre  eH  sU  verdiaderO  ni^k>,  la  repro- 
ducci6n  es  nula ;  de  aqtii  es  iiaX  deducir  que  debilitados^  los  badilbs 
por  una  parte  y  no  reproduci^dose  pOr  otra,  la  eotodmfa  se  enicten^ 
tra  en  oondiciones  muy  fayorables,  para  reparar  todos  Ids  diano^ 
causados  por  la  enfermed.ad. 

C!osa  miiy  diferente  piB^a  eon  el  bacilb  que  yit  ha  tornado  carta  de 
ciudadanfs  en  estas  alturas;  en  est^  caso  el  bacilo  etsti  aclifriataido^  y 
como  encuentnc  un  terr^no  nueyo,  es  f&cil  tambidn  explicarse  hi  raz6n 
de  su  particular  yirutoncia. 

La^  Paz,  Agosto  cfe  191i. 


Enero,. 
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MTTiZBTlANP  VKD  SALVABSAN. 
Dr.  Oeobg  Begkeb,  Plauen  i.  YogUand. 

Von  dem  friiher  allgemein  iiblichen  radikalen  chirurgiscfaen  Vor- 
g^en  bei  der  Milzbrandpustel  dee  Menschen  ist  man  in  l^zsa 
Jahren  fast  allseitig  zurQckgekommen.  Zwar  wird  von  einyieliiffi 
Forschem  noch  einem  energisdien  aktiven  Eingreifen  das  Wort 
geredet,  so  empfiehlt  Barlach  (Neumunster)  eine  kreisformige  Kta- 
therisation  um  die  Pustel  und  Jodeinspritzungen  in  der  Umgdran^ 
Graf  (Frankenhausen)  friihzeitige  Aetzung  der  Pustel  mit  den 
Kalistift,  doch  ist  die  Exzision  der  Pustel  weit  im  Gesonden^  erm- 
tuell  mit  Ausraumung  der  region&ren  LymphdrQsen  wohl  nur  nod 
wenig  in  Anwendung.  Auch  im  Hamburg-Eppendorfer  Kranken- 
haus  ist  die  friiher  geiibte  aktive  Therapie  seit  1896  verlassen  worda 
zu  gunsten  eines  streng  konservativen  Verhaltens  mit  Bnthaltoiif 
von  jeglichem  Eingriff.  Das  seitdem  bis  zum  November  1911  so 
behandelte  Material  von  60  Fallen  ist  von  mir  in  den  Mitteilungei 
aus  dem  Hamburgischen  Staatskrankenanstalten,  Bd.  XIII,  Heft  i 
ausfiihrlich  veroffentlicht. 

Bei  der  Bewertung  der  Therapie  hat  sich  die  bakteriologiscbe 
Untersuchung  des  Blutes  sehr  bewahrt. 

Die  Anwesenheit  der  Milzbrandbazillen  im  Blut  ist  leicht  nadi- 
zuweisen,  wenn  man  das  mit  einer  Liierschen  Spritze  aus  der  Ann- 
vene  entnommene  Blut  direkt  in  verfliissigten  und  auf  40-i5^  abge- 
kiihlten  Agar  verimpft;  auf  den  dann  in  Petrischalen  ausg^ossenen 
Nahhrboden  entwickeln  sich  nach  12-24  stiindigem  Aufenthalt  m 
Brutschrank  die  charakteristischen  Kolonien. 

Die  in  45  F&Uen  vorgenomm^fie  bakteriologische  Untersudiuiif 
des  Blutes  ergab  in  12  Fallen  ein  positives  Beeultat.  Es  zeigte  sidi. 
dass  in  alien  zum  Tode  gekommenen  F&Uen  die  Bazillen  sich  w&hreiid 
des  Lebens  im  Blut  nachweisen  liessen.  Der  fr&heste  Zeifpunkt,  in 
dem  uns  bei  den  totlich  endenden  Fallen  der  Nachweis  der  Bazillen  im 
lebenden  Blut  gelang,  war  8  mal  24  Stunden  vor  dem  Tode.  In 
diesem  friihen  Zeitpunkte  wurden  in  einem  Fall  6  Kolonien  auf  4 
Flatten  zu  2  ccm,  in  einem  anderen  20  Kolonien  auf  6  Platten  zd 
2  ccm  Blut  geziichtet.  Bei  der  erst  kiirzere  2ieit  vor  dem  Tode 
angelegten  Blutkultur  war  die  Zahl  der  Bazillen  wesentlich  grosser, 
wenige  Stunden  vor  dem  Tode  waren  die  Platten  mit  Kolonien  iiber- 
sat  Im  Leichenblut  liess  sich  regelmassig  der  Milzbrandbazillus 
durch  die  Kultur  nachweisen. 

Wenn  wir  vorerst  die  Falle  unberQcksichtigt  lassen,  die  mit  einer 
Milzbrandbakteriamie  in  unsere  Behandlung  kamen,  deren  positiver 
Blutbefund  also  schon  von  vomherein  eine  schlechte  Prognose  gab, 
so  erzielte  die  konservative  Behandlung  sehr  gute  Resultate.    Unter 
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34  Fallen,  deren  Blutkultur  bei  der  Aufnalime  steiil  war,  hatten  wir 
iiur  einen  Todesfall  zu  beklagen.  Bei  diesem,  einem  28jahrigen 
Grerber,  sass  die  Milzbrandpustel  an  der  linken  Halsseite ;  es  bestand 
ein  sehr  ausgebreitetes  Oedem,  doch  war  das  AUgemeinbefinden  kamn 
gestort,  die  Temperatur  nonnal.  Zwei  Tage  spater  erfolgte,  wie  die 
Blutkultur  ergab,  der  Einbruch  der  Bazillen  in  die  Blutbahn  unter 
Fieber  bis  zu  40.8  und  168  Pulsen.  Zwei  weitere  Tage  danach  erlag 
der  Patient  seiner  Milzbrandsepsis.  In  diesem  Falle,  in  dem  die  not- 
wendige  Ruhigstellung  des  Krankheitsherdes  durch  einen  Verband 
wegen  der  Lo^lisation  am  Hals  nicht  gut  zu  erreichen  war  und  eine 
Euhighaltung  von  dem  Patienten  wegen  des  fehlenden  Krankheits- 
gefiihls  nicht  beobachtet  wurde,  versagte  die  konservative  Therapie. 
In  alien  ubrigen  Fallen,  unter  denen,  wie  aus  der  ausfiihrlichen 
Yeroffentlichung  des  Naheren  zu  ersehen  ist,  sehr  schwere  Erkran- 
kungen  mit  weit  ausgedehntem  Oedem  und  schwer  mitgenommenem 
AUgemeinbefinden  war^[i,  heilten  die  E[ranken  unter  absohiter  Buhe 
und  Analeptika,  besonders  Alkoholdarreichung, 

Ganz  anders  gestaltete  sich  die  Prognose  der  Kranken,  in  deren 

Blut  sich  die  Bazillen  bei  der  Aufnahme  nachweisen  liessen.    Wir 

mussten  die  Prognose  bei  ihnen  nach  imseren  Erfahrungen  absolut 

» inf aust  stellen  und  erst  in  jungster  Zeit  haben  sieh  uns  auch  fiir  diese 

Falle  noch  Heilungsmoglichkeiten  ergeben  in  dem  Salvarsan. 

let  habe  zuerst  das  Salvarsan  am  20.  Y.  1911  bei  einem  56  jahrigen 
Manne  angewandt,  bei  dem  aus  8  com.  Blut  66  Kol<mien  geziichtet 
wurden  und  der  einen  so  schweren  allgemein  septischen  Eindruck 
machte,  dass  er  von  alien  Beobachtem  fiir  verloren  angesehen  wurde. 
Das  Blut  war  an  dem  Tage  nach  der  intravenosen  Infusion  von  0.6 
Salvarsan  steril^  die  Temperatur  fiel  2  Tage  danach  zur  Norm  ab  und 
der  Kranke  genas. 

Dieser  Fall  schwerer  Milzbrandbakteriamie  ist  bis  jetzt  der  ein^e 
durch  Salvarsan  geheilte  ^blieben.  Wir  hatten  inzwischen  nur  noch 
bei  zwei  Fallen  Gelegenheit,  diese  Therapie  auzuwenden:  in  dem 
einen  Falle  war  die  in  dem  Blut  vorhandene  Bazillenmenge  etwa  7 
mal  so  gross  wie  in  dem  geheilten  Falle,  ^so  etwa  50  Kolonien  in  1 
ccm.,  in  dem  anderen  war  das  Blut  schon  liberschwemmt  mit  Bazillen 
und  die  Infusion  wurde  an  dem  moribunden  Patienten  gemacht,  in 
beiden  Fallen  ohne  Erf olg.  Trotzdem  halte  ich  mich  fiir  berechtigt, 
dieee  eine  Heilung  einer  schweren  Milzbrandbakteriamie  hier  mitzu- 
teilen,  weil  es  durch  das  Tierexperiment  gelungen  ist,  die  Wirksam- 
keit  des  Salvarsans  bei  der  Milzbrandinf ektion  darzutun. 

Angeregt  durch  diesen  Fall  hat  Herr  Dr.  Sdiuster  in  dem  Stadt- 
krankenhaus  Plauen  i.  Y.  Yersuche  an  Kaninchen  angestellt,  die  er 
mit  einer  24st{indig^i  auf  Agarschragrohrchen  gewachsenen  Bein- 
kultor  eines  hochvirulenten  Milzbrandstammes  infizierte.  Es  zeigte 
sich,  dass  ein  Kaninchen  durch  eine  gleichzeitig  mit  der  subkutanen 
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Mikbraikdinfektion  vorgmommeiexi  intrayenSsen 
von  0,04  g.  Kilo  Tier  ge^ttet  wurd^^.  Auch  ein  Tier,  bei  dcm  is 
SalTarsaHinftCBion  12  Stundei^  naeb  de*  subkntftnen  Mihsbrnidiiiiek- 
tion  vorgenommen  wurde^  blieb  Am  Leben  imd  daiternd  gesmsi 
Aucb  bei  einem  intrarenSB  mit  Milzbrsnd  iiifiziei^len  Tito  gelsng  e& 
darch  eine  fast  gleichzeitig  (et^a  8  Minnten  spater)  am  anderen  Olir 
g^nachten  intrayenSsen  Salyarsaninfusion  das  Tier  zu  retten,  di- 
gegen  starben  die  erst  naoh  12,4  oder  1  Stunde  mit  SalvansiB 
bdiftndelten  Tiere,  nachdem  itmei^  die  liffli^brandkultar  in  die  Yene 
eingespritzt  worden  war.  Bei  einet  Wiederholung  dieser  Versadu 
mit  der  halben  Salrarsamnenge,  aflso  0.02  g  pro  Kilo^Tiei^  staifien  aDe 
Tiere  an  Milzbrandsepsis.  Das  Ergebnis  dieser  Yersudie,  <fie  mit 
sicherem  Ausschhiss  ron  Versncbsfehlerh  und  bei  Au&fellang  aller 
Kontrollen  angestellt  wurdeA,  ist  also,  dass  Salvarsan  in  einer  Menge 
von  0.04  g  pro  Kilo  Tier  imstande  ist,  Kaninchen  mit  sonst  sidier 
totlicher  Milzbrandinfdttion  zn  retteb. 

Unabhangig  hiervon  Wurden  zu  derselben  2ieit  von  Latiben&eiiner 
Tierversache  in  gleichem  Sinne  angestellt  Er  verwendete  Me^- 
sch^einchen  als  Verducbstiere,  die  er  subkutan  ii!ifizierfe  und  rvrar  mit 
0.1  g,  Salvarsan  pro  Kilo  Tier,  also  mit  wesentlich  hSberei'  Dosis  wie 
Schuster.  Die  Resultate  waren  sebr  ahnlich  denen  voii^  Schuster':  von 
den  Tieren,  die  bis  20  Mi]|>Qten  nach  der  InfeMtion  mit  Safvafssc 
bekandelt  worden  waren,  starb  nur  eines  an  Milzbrand  und  auch 
dieses  erst  22  Tagef  spater  als  das  KontrolHier.  Aber  audi  noA  6 
Stundeti  nach  der  In{ekti<wi  konnten  bei  einem  Tefl  der  Tiere  dordi 
die  Saflvarsaninjektion  die  in  den  K^rper  eingefOhrten  Ifilzimiiul- 
keime  vollst&ndig  abget6tet  werden.  Wenn  die  S&lvfirsanbiehaAd- 
lung  noch  splLter,  16-22  Stunden  nach  der  IiiMttion  eitiscitzte,  so  wir 
der  totliche  Ausgang  nicht  mehr  zu  verhindem. 

Dei^  Ausfall  dieeeir  Tierexperimente  niacht  es  wahrscbdnlich,  dass 
der  giinstige  AugaAg  in  meinem  Fall  schWerer  MUzbrandbakterii- 
mie  dem  Salvarsan  zu  danken  ist.  Es  ist  ausserordenilich  schwer, 
liber  die  Wirkung  des  Salvansans  auf  den  menschlichen  Milzbrand  ein 
sicheres  Urteil  zu  gewinnen.  t)enn  beweis^d  fdr  die  Salvarsanwir- 
kung  stud  nur  die  FUlle,  in  deren  Blut  die  Bazillen  nachgewiesen 
Wurden,  die  anderen  heileil,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  auch  bei  Ruhig- 
stellung.  Die  Dauer  der  Anwesenheit  der  Bazillen  im'  Blut  fet  aber 
nur  kurz,  nach  unseren  Erfahrunge  etwa  drei  Tage  vor  dem  Tode. 
Von  dieser  Zeit  kann  fUr  elne  Heilwirkung  des  Sali^arsans  nnr  der 
Teil  in  Betracht  kommen,  in  dem  noch  keine  schrankenlose  Vertneh- 
rung  der  Bazillen  im  Blut  stattgefunden  hat,  indem  also  die  iii  einem 
ccm.  Blut  gef undiene  Bazillenmenge  gering  ist.  Ist  dagegen  dti9  mit 
1  cciA.  Blut  bescMckte  K!ulturplatte  mit  Bazillen  iibersSt,  daib 
ist  dtts  Salvarsan  unwirksam.  Der  Zeitraum  im  Verlauf  einer  IBlz- 
branderkrankung,  in  dem  die  Salvarsananwendung  einwandfrei  ah 
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Heilwirk^g  @ic^  df  ^rs^U,  i3t  ftlao  misx  kon,  «s  ist  das  AdI angs- 

stadium  der  Bakteriamie.    Um  nicht  missverstanden  zu  werden, 

XDoohte  ich  in  aller  Deutlidikeit  aussprechen,  dass  ich  bei  dem  Milz- 

brand,  der  immer  die  Gefahr  einer  Allgemeininfektion  in  sich 

schliesst  und  bei  dem  trotz  fehleodea  schweren  Krankheitegefiihls 

schon  eine  Bakteriamie  bestdien  kann,   unbedingt  die   sofortige 

Anwendung  des  Salvarsans  empfehle,  sobald  der  Kranke  sich  in 

iins^:^  Behandimig  begibt    Ein  Bewei^  fiir  die  Heilwirkung  des 

Salvarsans  ist  durdi  diese  Falle  aber  nicht  erbracht,  aych  wenn  wie 

66  in  beiden  von  Professor  Bettmann  (Heidelberg)  mit^teilten  Fallen 

war,  eine  wesentliche  Besserung  nach  der  Injektion  eintritt    Pas 

subjektive  Gefiihl  des  Beobachters  und  sein  allgemeiner  Eindruck 

sind  zu  unsichere  Kriterien  bei  der  Entscheidung  dieser  Frage.    Es 

ware  bedaueriich,  wenn  bei  den  Nachpriifugen  iiber  Salvarsanwirkung 

beim  Milzbrand  die  Blutkultur  nicht  beriicksichtigt  wiirde,  wie  es 

in  England  1905  geschah,  als  a^f  die  Anregung  Legges  hin  das 

liilzbrandserum  vielfach  Anwendung  fand  und  jeder,  der  2  oder  3 

Falle  behanddt  hatte,  fiber  s^ine  Erfolge  berichtete,  ohne  eine  bak- 

teriologische  KontroUe  de^  Blutes  vorgenominen  zu  haben.     Es 

iM>llte,  wo  es  moglich  ist,  zugleich  mit  der  Salvarsaninfusion  eine 

Blutentnahme  zur  bakteriologischen  Untersuchung  gemacht  werden, 

nur  so  ist  es  moglich,  mit  Sicherheit  festzustellen,  ob  dem  Salvarsan 

wirklich   eine   Heilwirkung   bei   dem   Milzbrande   des   Menschen 

zukommt. 


Export  of  a  Joint  Semon  of  Sections  I  and  V  on  PoUomyeUtis^  mU 
he  found  in  Volwme  /,  Part  II. 

Professor  Wiluam  H.  Welch  moved  that  an  international  com- 
mission  be  created,  with  Dr.  A.  Web^,  of  Berlin,  as  chainnaB,  to 
standardize  procedures  for  the  study  and  differentiation  of  the 
typhoid-colon  group,  and  to  report  f^t  the  neit  International  Oon- 
gress  of  Hygiei^  and  Demography,  and  that  this  recommendation 
be  transmitted  to  the  Permanent  International  Commission  far  its 
approval.  This  motion  was  carried  and  was  referred  to  the  Per- 
manent International  Commission. 
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THB  BELATXOV  OV  PARASITIC  AMBBAB  TO  DIBSA8SL 

Bj  Charles  F.  Cbaio,  M.  D.,  Captain,  Medical  Corps*  United  States  Aim 

Washington,  D.  C.  j 

INTBODUOnON. 

Within  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  tk 
parasitic  amebae  of  man,  or  entamebae,  are  divided  into  several  dis^ 
tinct  species,  one  of  which  is  a  harmless  commensal ;  that  all  caHanl 
amebae  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  are  free-living  qpeoK 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  parasitic  species;  and  tiiat  the 
latter  have  not  been  cultivated. 

These  new  developments  in  our  knowledge  of  amebae  necessitate  i 
revision  of  some  of  our  data  connecting  these  cnrganisms  with  diseas 
in  man*  for  all  of  the  evidence  gained  by  experiments  on  animals  or 
man  with  cultural  amebae  must  be  discarded,  as  such  evidence  is  of 
no  value  as  showing  the  relation  of  parasitic  amebae  to  disease  in  tk 
human  subject  In  addition  the  results  obtained  experimentally  in 
animals  by  feeding  or  injecting  material  containing  entamdwe  muA 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  proven  existence  of  a  harmless  and  it 
least  two  pathogenic  species. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AMOEBAE. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  entamebae  to  disease  in  man  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  dear  understanding  of  the  classification  of  amebae 
in  general.  Loesch  placed  the  ameba  he  found  in  man  in  the  genos 
Amoeba^  calling  it  Amoeba  coli;  in  1879,  or  four  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Amoeba  coU^  Leidy  established  the  genus  Endamoeba  for 
the  parasitic  ameba  of  the  cockroach,  described  by  Butschli  under  the 
name  Amoeba  blattae;  in  1897  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo,  ^fler  i 
thorough  study  of  the  amebae  occurring  in  the  intestine  of  man. 
became  convinced  that  they  differed  both  in  morphology  and  life- 
cycle  from  those  occurring  free  in  nature  and,  appar^itly  unaware  of 
Leidy's  genus  Endamoeba^  established  for  the  human  parasites  the 
genus  Entamoeba,  While  eventually  it  may  be  determined  that  the 
spelling  of  Leidy  must  be  retained,  I  prefer  at  the  present  time  to 
accept  the  name  Entamoeba  for  the  parasitic  amebae,  as  this  term  has 
been  accepted  and  is  used  by  almost  every  writer  upon  the  subject. 

After  the  resefirches  of  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo  numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  separate  the  entamebae  into  distinct  species, 
but  it  was  not  until  1903  that  a  dear  description  was  given  of  at 
least  two  species  of  entameba  occurring  in  man.  During  that  year 
Schaudinn  published  his  work  upon  parasitic  amebae  and  differenti- 
ated two  species — one  a  harmless  parasite  which  he  named  Entamoeba 
coU;  the  other  the  cause  of  a  form  of  dysentery,  which  he  named 
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Entamoeba  histolytica.  I  was  able  to  confirm  Schaudinn's  work  in 
1905,  and  it  has  since  been  confinned  by  many  protozoologists  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Recently  Prowazek  found  this  species  in 
dysentery  cases  in  Samoa,  and  states  that  at  no  time  in  its  cycle  of 
development  were  cysts  observed  at  all  resembling  those  found  in 
other  parasitic  species,  but  only  the  spore-like  bodies  described  by 
Schaudinn. 

A  third  species  of  entameba  was  described  by  Viereck  in  1906. 
This  parasite,  which  he  named  Entamoeba  tetragena^  occurred  in 
cases  of  dysentery  contracted  in  Africa,  and  his  researches,  as  well 
as  those  of  others,  proved  it  to  be  a  pathogenic  species,  and  that  it 
has  a  wide  geographical  distribution  in  the  Tropics  and  subtropics,  as 
well  as  in  temperate  climates.  I  have  found  this  species  in  cases  of 
dysentery  contracted  in  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and  in  New  York, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Wisconsin.  At  the  present  time  some  authori- 
ties believe  that  this  species  is  identical  with  Entamoeba  histolytica^ 
but  the  point  is  far  from  proven,  and  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
process  of  reproduction  by  gemmation  and  spore  formation,  described 
by  Schaudinn  as  characteristic  of  Entamoeba  histolytica  and  con- 
firmed by  myself  in  many  cases  of  dysentery,  occurs  also  in  Enta^ 
m/>eba  tetragerui,  and  that  cases  of  tetragena  infection  occur  which 
never  present  the  characteristic  four-nucleated  cyst  at  any  stage  of 
the  disease  process,  I  am  forced  to  consider  the  two  species  as  dis- 
tinct, despite  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  structure  of  Entamoeba  tetra- 
gena during  certain  stages  of  development  resembles  very  closely 
that  of  Entamoeba  histolytica. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species  mentioned^  several  others  have 
been  described  in  man,  as  Entamoeba  tropieaUsj  Lesage ;  Entamoeba 
minuta^  Elmassian;  Entamoeba  nipponica^  Koidzumi;  Entamoeba 
uHlliamsi^  Prowazek;  Entamoeba  hartm/mni^  Prowazek;  and  Enta- 
moeba poleckij  Prowazek.  It  is  generally  believed  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  species  are  founded  upon  insufficient  data  and  that 
eventually  they  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  three  species  already  mentioned. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  at  the  present  time  most  authorities 
recognize  three  distinct  species  of  entamoeba  as  parasitic  in  man«  i.  e., 
Etamoeba  coli^  Entamoeba  histolytica^  and  Entamoeba  tetragena. 
These  species  have  been  carefully  studied  by  numerous  investigators 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  are  based  upon  marked  differences  in 
morphology  and  in  the  reproductive  cycle.  The  nuclear  structure  of 
each  species  is  distinctive,  while  Entamoeba  coli  forms  cysts  contain- 
ing eight  daughter  nuclei,  this  number  being  sometimes  exceeded. 
Entamoeba  tetragena  cysts  containing  four  daughter  nuclei  and 
Entamoeba  histolytica  cystlike  bodies  which  are  budded  from  the 
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paryent  organism.    In  all  thesie  speecies  the  dijlerepces  in  the  method 
of  reproduction  bavje  been  carefully  i^f^e4  ^^^j  ^  ™F  opiiiiaD, 
ftitute  tbe  mo^t  ij^port^it  ba«^  of  fpecijgyc  diff^r^ati^op. 

The  classification  of  the  l^^ehae  th^t  have  h^n  cul^vat^ed 
the  feces  of  dysenteric  patients  and  from  the  pus  of  liver 
i0  in  ja  mosit  unsati^actory  condi|taon.  Sevi^ral  ^^eoies  ^ad 
have  been  described  by  Whitmore,  Walker,  Williams,  Werner,  va 
others,  but  no  agreenient  has  been  reached  as  to  their  exact  specific 
status.  For  long  regftrded  by  ^{usgray^  and  CJ^gg,  Walker, 
and  Noc  as  true  parasitic  species,  identical  vi^ith  the  species  of 
xpeba  which  have  already  be^n  mentioned,  ihe^  cjaltivatad  amcine 
haye  been  shown  to  be  free-liyii^  species  of  Ui^e  tmax  type  b^  Ike 
more  recent  work  of  Hartmann^  Werner,  Whitmioiie,  Walker,  Lisln 
an4  Martin,  Wells,  and  the  writer.  All  the  cultural  spepies  that  bxn 
been  thoroughly  studied  contain  a  contractiie  vacuole,  an  oj^gandk 
which  is  not  present  in  any  of  the  par^itic  species  of  man,  and  ik^ 
also  differ  greatly  in  their  reproductive  cycle.  This  subject  will  be 
referred  to  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  thesid  cultonl 
q)ecies  to  disease. 

RELATION  OF  ENTAMOEBAE  TO  DISEASE. 

The  foUowing  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the  relation  «l 
entamebae  to  disease  in  man:  1,  that  they  are  all  harmless  com- 
mensals; 2,  that  they  are  secondary  &ctors  in  the  etiology  of  disease: 
8,  that  all  species  of  amebae  are  capable  of  causing  dysentery;  and 
4,  that  both  pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic  q)ecie8  are  parasitic 
in  man. 

Becent  researches  have  shown  that  the  latter  theory,  i.  e.,  that 
pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic  species  of  entamebae  are  parasitic  is 
ipan  is  correct.  It  is  still  impossiUe  to  say  whether  some  oHier 
factor  is  necessary  before  the  pathogenic  species  can  cause  disease 
but  the  evidence  all  points  to  the  contrary  opinion.  At  the  presoit 
time  it  is  generally  accepted  that  certain  species  of  entamdbae  are 
capable  of  producing  dysentery,  but  a  few  authorities  still  maintain 
that  these  parasites  are  only  secondary  invaders  of  the  tissues  and 
are  not  responsible  for  the  lesions  present.  In  support  of  tliis  omten- 
tion  they  point  to  the  fact  that  entamebae  are  found  in  many  healthy  in* 
dividuals  and  in  patients  suffering  from  diseases  other  than  dysentery ; 
that  dysentery  occurs  in  epidemic  and  endemic  form  in  regions  ithen 
entamebae  can  not  be  demonstrated ;  that  many  different  agents  when 
injected  into  the  intestine  are  capable  of  producing  lesions  like  those 
of  amebic  dysentery ;  that  direct  infection  of  either  animals  or  man 
with  entamebae  has  never  been  proven;  that  the  deductions  based 
upon  animal  experiments  are  unsatisfactory;  and  that  until  we  are 
able  to  cultivate  the  entamebae  and  to  produce  dysentery  with  pure 
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u}tur^  we  are  i^ot  justified  m  claiming  that  they  aiae  the  cause  of 
he  ^ioe^iae. 

Tb.eae  objectiona,  it^ith  the  exertion  of  the  laat  mentiowd,  can  all 
»e  ai^sT^ered  by  the  results  of  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
ew  years.  We  know  that  the  presence  of  entamebae  in  health  and 
n  dis^i^se  other  than  dysentery  is  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
listiiic^  species  which  is  nonpathogenic  ^nd  which  is  a  parasite  of 
nan;  that  th^  ojccu^rence  of  endemic  and  epidemic  dysentery  in 
regions  where  entamebae  have  not  been  demonstrated  i^  due  to  the 
prQup  of  dy^ientery  baxsiUi ;  th%t  the  lesions  produced  by  the  injection 
>f  either  ch^ical  or  bacterial  substances  into  the  intestine  are  not 
idenjticfj  witii  those  produced  by  the  entamebae;  that  direct  infec- 
tion of  animfils  with  entamebae  has  been  abundantly  provsen,  and  that 
sud^  experiments  are  reliaUe  when  properly  controlled.  As  regards 
the  last  objection,  i.  e.,  that  until  pure  cultures  are  obtained  the  causa- 
tive jspi^t^on  of  entamebae  to  diseasf^  can  not  be  maintained,  it  may  be 
stated  thfd;  this  is  not  a  fair  or  valid  objection,  ^B  ther^a  are  other 
parfusites  well  known  to  be  the  cauae  of  specific  infections  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated. 

In  support  of  the  etiological  relation  of  certain  species  of  entame- 
bae to  dysentery  we  have  the  following  facts :  1.  The  absolutely  char- 
acjberi#c  pathology  of  amebic  dysentery  and  the  constant  presence  of 
the  pathogenic  species  of  entamebae  in  the  lesioius  and  their  absence 
from  tbe  Ij^i^on?  of  other  f onps  of  dys^ery ;  2,  the  constant  presence 
of  patbp^;enic  entamebae  in  the  tisswies  of  the  p^uli^  form  of  liyer 
abscess  which  ofter  complicates  amebic  dysentery ;  3,  the  production 
of  typical  amebic  dysentery  in  susceptible  animals  by  feeding  and 

inoculation  experiments  with  material  containing  the  pathogenic 
entamebae  and  the  demonstration  of  the  parasites  in  the  lesions  so 

produced. 

It  is  ^ot  neoessary  ^t  this  timjB  to  discuss  in  detail  the  pathology  of 
amelMjC  infection.  It  is  a  self-evid^t  fact  to  all  who  have  had  ex- 
perijence  with  amebic  dysentery  at  the  autopsy  table  that  the  lesions 
of  this  disease  are  absolutely  characteristic  and  are  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  bacillary  forms  of  the  disease.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  hundreds  of  cases  of  both  amebic  and  bacil- 
lary dysentery  at  autop^,  ^nd  can  state  that  one  may  easily  dis- 
tingui^  the  lesions  produced  by  the  entamebae  from  those  due  to 
oth^r  causes. 

If  sections  are  made  through  the  lesions  ip,  the  intestine,  entamebae 
may  be  demonstrated  in  every  portion  of  the  involved  region.  They 
are  f|:equently  numerous  in  the  mucous,  submucous,  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  intestine,  where  they  may  b^  d^on^rated  in  the 
glandular  tissue,  in  the  intermuscular  septa,  and  in  the  lymphatics 
and  blood  vessels.    Of  course,  in  the  intestine,  it  can  not  be  denied 
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that  a  portion  of  the  pathological  picture  may  be  due  to  bftcterk 
which  have  gained  entrance  to  the  tissues  along  with  the  entamebtt 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  latter  organisms  are  always  associated 
with  a  characteristic  ulcerative  lesion  never  produced  by  bacten 
alone. 

I  believe  that  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  peculiar  lesioc 
of  this  form  of  dysentery  with  which  are  always  associated  the  pathe- 
genic  species  of  entamebae  we  would  be  justified  in  considering  tk 
latter  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  peculiar  form  of  liver  abscess  frequendj 
complicates  amebic  dysentery.  The  pathology  of  this  oonditioii  £ 
characteristic  and  in  the  contents  of  such  abscesses  entamebae  cat 
always  be  demonstrated  and  if  sections  are  made  of  the  abscess  wiE 
these  organisms  are  found -within  the  tissues.  Frequently  the  ab- 
scess contents  are  sterile  save  for  the  entamebae,  while  the  most  ctI^ 
ful  staining  of  the  tissues  fails  to  reveal  any  other  etiolo^cal  fMctxs. 

The  experimental  production  of  dysentery  in  susceptible  aninMk 
with  entamebae  dates  back  practically  to  the  discovery  of  these  pan 
sites.  Loesch  produced  the  disease  in  a  dog  by  the  rectal  injectioD  <^ 
fecal  material  containing  entamebae  and  his  results  were  confirmee 
upon  cats  by  Hlava,  Kovacs,  Kartulis,  Zancoral,  Strong,  and  Mns- 
grave,  and  many  others.  Huber  produced  dysentery  in  dogs  by  feed- 
ing them  feces  containing  entamebae  and  Kruse  and  Pasqualk 
produced  the  disease  in  cats  with  the  pus  from  an  amebic  live: 
abscess.  'The  work  of  Harris,  which  has  been  largely  overlo<^ed  by 
writers  dealing  with  this  question,  was  of  great  interest  and  im^ 
portance.  He  endeavored  to  produce  dysentery  in  dogs  by  the  pedal 
injection  of  various  bacteria  and  fecal  material  from  dysentery  cases. 
Among  the  bacteria  injected  were  the  typhoid  bacillus,  colon  bacilli, 
anthrax  bacilli,  pyogenic  cocci,  the  dysentery  bacillus  of  Shiga  and 
mixed  cultures  of  bacteria  from  dysentery  patients.  His  experiment^ 
were  most  carefully  controlled  and  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the 
animals  show  any  evidence  of  disease  following  the  injection  of  the 
bacteria.  On  the  other  hand  the  injection  of  fresh  feces  containing 
entamebae  in  the  rectum  of  puppies  was  followed  in  every  ease  by  t 
typical  dysentery  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  animal  experimented 
upon.  In  two  of  the  animals  amebic  abscess  of  the  liver  devidoped 
and  entamebae  were  recovered  from  the  abscess  pus.  In  all  of  the 
animals,  four  in  number,  the  lesions  present  in  the  intestine  weit 
typical  of  those  found  in  amebic  dysentery  in  man.  The  period  of 
incubation  varied  from  three  to  six  days.  Sections  of  the  intestine 
f>f  the  infected  animals  exhibited  the  microscopic  pathology  of  amebic 
dysentery  and  the  entamebae  were  demonstrated  in  the  tissues. 

All  the  experimental  work  cited^  while  conclusive  as  to  the  produo 
tion  of  dysentery  in  susceptible  animals  with  material  containing 
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entamebae,  is  inconclusive  as  regards  the  exact  species  used  in  the 
experiments,  as  these  researches  were  made  before  Schaudinn's  work 
in  species  differentiation.  Since  his  observations,  however,  numerous 
investigators  have  proven  that  Entamoehae  coU  is  not  a  pathogenic 
orgaiiism  and  that  Entamoebae  histolytica  and  Entamoebae  tetragena 
are  the  species  most  frequently  concerned  in  the  etiology  of  amebic 
dysentery. 

RELATION  OF  ENTAMOEBAE  COU  TO  DISEASE. 

Entamoebae  colt  is  a  species  frequently  observed  in  the  feces  in 

both  health  and  disease.    Although  it  is  probably  world-wide  in 
its   geographical   distribution   the   percentt^^   of   infection   varies 

greatly  in  different  localties,  being  highest  in  tropical  countries  and 

lowest  in  cold  climates. 

Schaudinn  found  it  present  in  50  per  cent  of  healthy  individuals 
in  West  Prussia,  in  20  per  cent  in  Berlin,  and  66  per  cent  of  healthy 
people  examined  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Vedder,  in  50 
I)er  cent  of  healthy  American  soldiers,  and  72  per  cent  of  Filipino 
scouts  in  the  Philippines;  Sistrunk,  in  11  of  145  patients  suff^ing 
from  diseases  other  than  dysentery  in  the  Mayo  Ho^ital  at  Bodies- 
ter,  Minn,  the  patients  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Ashbum  and  the  writer  in  71  per  cent  of  healthy  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Manila.  In  1905  I  examined  over  200  American 
soldiers  in  San  Francisco,  who  were  recruited  from  differ^it  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  found  that  65  per  cent  of  them  showed 
Entamoeba  coU  in  the  stools  after  a  saline  cathartic.  This  species 
has  lately  been  demonstrated  by  Stiles  in  North  Carolina,  by  McCar- 
rison  in  India,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  Philippines  confirmed  by 
Whitmore  and  Walker.  It  has  also  been  found  upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  Darling  and  James,  in  South  America  by  Elmassian, 
and  in  Samoa  by  V.  Prowazek. 

That  this  organism  is  not  pathogenic  has  been  proven  by  many  in- 
vestigators. Its  common  occurrence  in  healthy  individuals,  in  whcmi 
it  has  been  observed  for  months  and  even  years  without  producing 
symptoms  of  diarrhea  or  dysentery,  and  the  negative  result  of  animal 
experiments  by  numerous  investigators  prove  that  this  species  is  a 
harmless  commensal  of  the  human  intestine.  Negative  r^ults  were 
obtained  by  Kartulis,  Kruse  and  Pasquale,  Celli  and  Fiocca,  Strong 
and  Musgrave,  Kovacs,  and  Jurgens  by  injecting  material  containing 
entamebae  parasitic  in  healthy  individuals,  and  Schaudinn  showed 
that  this  entameba,  which  he  called  Entam/>eba  coK,  is  capable  of 
living  in  the  intestine,  but  that  it  never  produces  symptoms  of 
diarrhoea  or  dysraitery  either  in  animals  or  man. 

I  have  made  many  attempts  to  produce  dysentery  in  kittens  with 
Entamoeba  coU^  both  by  injecting  fecal  material  containing  them  into 
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thp  rectum  and  by  feeding  mate^al  contai^ung  both  the  mBtxfStti, 
imd  vegeitative  forms,  but  have  never  ])^ji  able  to  produce  Ijpft  las 
symptom  pf  dysentery,  although  50  per  cj^^  of  the  ^ttooB  gna 
reptal  injections  of  &ces  containing  PnU^fnfteha  JUstoJifttcfi^  i^d^F 
c<Bnt  of  kittens  fed  with  milk  infected  with  materifd  Qoajbainiiag  ik 
same  species  developed  severe  dysentery. 

In  a  recent  personal  communication  Dr.  Oreighton  Wellmmna  l^ 
furnished  me  with  some  data  regar4injg  experiments  with  Entomb 
coU.  He  infected  five  kittens  by  injecting  4  to  5  cubic  centimeters  d 
feces  containing  encysted  Eniamasba  coU  into  the  rectum.  Afl  tbi 
animals  remained  perfectly  well  and  were  killed  about  one  woaA 
after  the  injection.  In  none  of  them  were  any  evidences  of  dyseetm 
lesions  found  at  autopsy. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  it  may  be  positiTeh 
stated  that  Entamoeba  coU  is  not  a  pathogenic  parasite  and  that  ithif 
been  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  healthy  indi^idnais  ii 
every  region  where  it  has  been  carefully  searched  for.  This  paraau 
is  chiefly  of  importance  because  of  the  lialnlity  of  confusing  it  wid 
the  pathogenic  entamebae,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  hundred 
of  cases  of  so-called  amebic  dysentery  have  really  been  diarrhoeas  d« 
to  other  causes,  but  so  diagnosed  because  of  the  finding  of  Entcanoek 
coli  in  the  stools. 

BELATIOK   OF  ENTAMC^BA   HISTOLYTICA  TO  KSEASB. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  numerous  instances  of  the  prodv- 
tion  of  dysentery  with  material  containing  entamebae,  but  Sdhaodiia 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  actual  species  con^rped  in  many  <tf 
ihese  experiments.  This  species  he  named  Entamoeba  Im^ofjftism  $Mi 
he  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  form  of  dyaestac/  ai^ 
that  the  so-call^  spores  of  this  parasite  are  infective.  He  tbos  de- 
scribes his  experiments,  which  prove  this  point : 

From  this  case  I  took  a  small  quantity  of  feces,  diyided  it  into  tbree  parti 
dried  each  in  the  air,  and  mixed  with  it  sufficient  water  for  about  20  crai 
preparations  under  cover  glasses.  These  preparatioi^  were  careftilly  ftrniaiairi 
the  examination  being  conducted  upon  a  mechanical  stage  and  requiring  mts? 
houra  No  forma  resembling  the  cysts  of  Entamoeha  ooU  were  found,  but  ^ 
smaU  spores  of  Entamoeha  histolytica  were  noticed  in  large  nmnb«^  but  m 
vegetative  organisms  could  be  demonstrated.  The  cover  glasses  were  tta 
removed,  the  feces  washed  with  distilled  water,  aad  ten  such  ppepsrallepa  wa» 
mixed  with  enough  distilled  water  to  form  1  cubic  oraitimet^r  of  th^  mbctan 
Tbe  feces  of  tl^e  ^imal  to  be  experimiented  upon->a  healthy,  strong  yonng  cat- 
was  carefully  examined  for  amebae  and  none  could  be  demonstrated.  To  this 
cat  I  gave  the  1  cubic  centimeter  preparation  mentioned  above,  mixing  It  witb 
milk.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  cat  passed  bloody  mucoid  fSeces  aod 
an  examination  showed  the  pretence  of  great  numbers  of  typical  Bmtmwmkt 
hi$tolytioa.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  oat  pedahed.    Ptescttco 
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tioW«d'  ts^pleal  ulcerous  dfMitort  of  th»  largo  intestiiid  and  fitiflKigrattou  of 
tie  asiQtae  ihta  tho  ^HMium  codd  be  eaaUy  establlihed. 
I  will  inentlon  jet  anotlier  experiment  wliich  goes  to  prove  that  the  perma- 
ent  iEq;K>res  by  themselyes  are  capable  of  producing  a  new  infection.  The  feces 
f  the  catii  developing  dysentery  contained  only  vegetative  stages  of  the  am^ae, 
a  spores  being  found.  Whenf  large  <|n^ntttie^  of  tte  feces  were  given  to  a  cat 
t  remafiied  well  and  for  four  weeks  s&owed  no  am^lme  in  its  feces.  It  wM  thtti 
ed  with  th^  remtnaot  of  the)  dried  feces  used  in  the  first  experimtot,  whi^  oo»- 
alned  multltBdes  of  the  spores,  and  after  six  days  the  amebae  began  to  appear 
n  th^  fece&  Being  older  and  larger  than  the  other  cat,  it  proved  more  resist^ 
int  to  the  infection  and  did  not  die  ontll  two  weeks  later.  The  autopsy  showed 
he  lesions  of  tyi>lcftl  amebic  dysentery. 

Schaudiim's  work  serred  to  explain  the  negative  results  of  some 
3bservers  with  Entamoeba  histolytica.  During  the  iEtctive  stage  of 
dysentery  only  the  vegetative  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  the  feces, 
and  as  these  forms  are  not  infective  the  experiments  in  which  only 
material  containing  these  forms  are  used  will  give  negative  results. 
However,  if  the  feces  from  cases  which  are  recovering  from  dysen- 
tery are  used  for  experimental  purposes  a  large  proportion  of  sus- 
ceptible animals  will  develop  the  disease,  as  at  this  stagie  of  the 
disease  the  infective  sporelike  cysts  are  present. 

In  1905  I  was  able  to  confirm  Schaudinn's  work  regarding  the 
pathogenic  nature  of  Entamoeba  histolytica.     Half-grown  kittens 
were  used  in  my  experiments,  and  50  per  cent  of  those  given  rectal 
injections  developed  the  disease,  while  66  per  cent  of  the  feeding 
experiments  were  successful.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  latter  method 
gave  the  best  results,  as  8  of  the  12  kittens  experimented  with  de- 
veloped dysentery,  Entamoeba  histolytica  being  found  in  the  feces 
and  in  sections  of  the  diseased  intestine.    One  of  the.  animals  de- 
veloped an  amebic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  this  species  ox  ^ntameba 
was  found  in  the  abscess  contents  as  well  as  in  sections  of  the  abscess 
wall.    The  period  of  incubation  varied  from  6  to  14  days,  being 
slightly  shorter  in  the  feeding  experiments  than  after  rectal  injection. 
All  the  kittens  experimented  upon  were  carefully  examined  for 
amebae  pri6r  to  the  experiments  so  as  to  rule  out  a  previous  infec- 
tion,   Both  pure  and  mixed  cultures  of  all  bacteria  that  could  be 
cultivated  from  the  feces  were  fed  and  injected  in  order  to  control 
the  tests,  and  in  none  of  the  kittens  so  treated  did  the  symptoms  of 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  develop,  and  at  autopsy  no  lesions  were  foimd 
in  the  intestine.  . 

In  dysentery  produced  by  the  rectal  injection  of  the  infected  ma- 
terial tlie  lesions  were  usually  localized  in  the  rectum  and  were  not  so 
severe,  as  a  rule,  as  whei^  the  infection  was  acquired  through  the 
moutK  The  lesions  produced  were  typical  of  those  occurring  in 
amebic  dysentery  in  man  and  varied  in  extent  and  severity  with  the 
length  of  time  the  infection  lasted.     The  symptoms  consisted  of 
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diarrhoea  with  the  passage  of  blood-stained  mucous  stools,  ctmUiamf 
multitudes  of  motile  Entamoeba  ktetolytica;  rapid  emaciaticn  viA 
loss  of  appetite  and  strength ;  and  finally  death  from  exhaustion,  k 
a  few  instances  attacks  of  severe  diarrhoea  were  followed  by  a  paki 
of  constipation  and  the  disease  became  chronic  in  nature.  Tbi 
longest  period  of  incubation  was  14  days  in  a  kitten  injected  pe 
rectum  and  the  shortest  period  6  days  in  an  infection  by  the  nnmA. 

The  following  protocols  of  autopsies  will  illustrate  the  lesions  pro- 
duced in  kittens  by  Entamoeba  histolytica. 

Kitten  No.  1. — ^This  kitten  was  injected  per  rectum  on  October  IS 
and  killed  upon  November  21,  the  first  evidence  of  infection  hariii; 
appeared  about  October  30. 

Kitten  No.  2. — Body  that  of  a  half-grown  kitten  very  greitly 
emaciated*  The  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  with  gas.  The  mucoe  - 
membrane  of  the  anus  appears  swollen,  and  a  considerable  amooffi 
of  blood-stained  mucus  is  adherent  to  it.  The  subcutaneous  &t  bs  * 
almost  entirely  disappeared  and  the  musdes  appeared  dry  ui 
atrophied.  The  pleural  cavities  are  free  from  fluid  and  the  lonf 
appear  normal.  The  heart  is  greatly  congested  and  contains  red  doC 
in  all  the  chambers.  The  liver  is  hypertrophied,  deeply  congested, 
and  marked  albuminoid  degeneration  is  present  but  there  is  no  tnet 
of  abscess  formation.  The  kidneys  are  congested  and  upon  sectKsi 
present  the  usual  lesions  of  an  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.'  Tte 
omentum  contains  a  small  amount  of  fat  and  is  not  inflamed.  Tbe 
bladder  is  filled  with  urine. 

The  intestines  are  greatly  dilated  with  gas  and  fluid.  Upon  exte- 
nal  examination  the  large  intestine  appears  swollen,  is  grayi^  ib 
color,  with  small,  darker  colored  areas  scattered  along  it  Upos 
opening  the  large  intestine  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is 
found  considerably  swollen  and  inflamed,  but  no  ulcerations  aw 
present.  Above  the  rectum  for  a  distance  of  about  10  centimeters  tl» 
mucous  membrane  is  very  much  swollen  and  edematous,  bright  red  ib 
color,  and  between  the  folds  a  considerable  amount  of  pus  can  be 
seen.  For  a  distance  of  about  4  centimeters  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  being  red, 
swollen,  and  edematous.  In  this  area  there  are  numerous  ulcerations 
covered  in  with  bloody  mucus;  they  are  of  small  size,  scnnewhit 
irregular  in  shape,  and  extend  in  most  instances  to  tlie  submucosa. 
although  there  are  a  few  which  extend  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestine ;  the  edges  are  undermined  and  many  of  the  ulcers  are  cot- 
ered  with  necrotic  tissue,  brownish  yellow  in  color^  which  has  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  expose  them.  A  few  of  the  ulcers  oommunicalte 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  small  intestine  shows  a  rather 
severe  acute  enteritis  and  the  stomach  an  acute  gastritis. 
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Kitten  No.  S. — ^This  kitten  was  fed  once  with  feces  containing 
E^ntamoeba  histolytica^  and  seven  days  later  developed  diarrhoea,  the 
feces  containing  blood  and  mucus^  as  well  as  numerous  motile  amebae. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  it  died,  having  presented  severe  symptoms  of 
amebic  dysentery  during  this  time. 

Autopsy:  Body  that  of  a  half -grown  kitten,  very  greatly  emaci- 
ated.    Subcutaneous  fat  entirely  absent,  and  muscles  dry  and  much 
atrophied.    The  abdominal  cavity  is  free  from  fluid  and  the  intes- 
tines appear  normal  externally.    The  pleural  cavities  are  free  from 
fluid  and  the  heart  and  lungs  appear  normal.    The  liver  is  brownish 
red  in  color  externally  with  irregular  yellow  mottlings.    There  is  a 
small  abscess  present  at  the  dome  of  the  right  lobe,  measuring  0.26 
centimeter  in  diameter,  showing  very  distinctly  through  the  capsule 
of  the  organ.    Upon  section  of  the  liver  the  cut  surface  appears 
greatly  congested,  the  lobules  are  distinct,  and  no  abscesses  are  found 
other  than  the  one  mentioned.    The  gall  bladder  appears  normaL 
The  kidneys  appear  enlarged  and  c<mgested  and  upon  section  show 
an  acute  congestion,  with  some  thickening  of  the  cortex.    Externally 
the  large  intestine  appeared  slightly,  if  at  all,  congested,  although  the 
walls  were  markedly  thickened.    Upon  opening  the  large  intestine  it 
was  found  filled  with  fecal  material  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of 
pus  and  blood-stained  mucus.    About  1  centimeter  from  the  anus, 
which  was  blood  stained  and  covered  with  mucus,  there  was  an  area 
measuring  4  centimeters  in  length  presenting  the  typical  lesions  of 
amebic  dysentery  as  they  are  observed  in  man.    The  entire  mucous 
membrane  was  swollen,  congested,  and  edematous.    Numerous  nodu- 
lar areas  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  which^  when 
incised,  were  found  filled  with  a  glairy  material  containing  hundreds 
of  Entamoeba  histolytica.    There  were  also  numerous  ulcerations,  more 
or  less  irregular  in  shape,  with  thickened  and  undermined  edges; 
many  were  covered  in  with  necrotic  tissue,  which,  upon  being  re- 
moved, showed  that  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  was  formed  by  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine.    Many  of  these  ulcers  communicated  with  one 
another  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  most  of  them  had  pene- 
trated to  the  muscular  coat.    The  remainder  of  the  large  intestines 
presented  numerous  ulcerations  typical  of  those  seen  in  the  intestine 
of  patients  who  have  died  of  amebic  dysentery.    The  lesions  were 
most  marked  just  below  the  ileo-cecal  valve,  where  large  areas  of  the 
mucous  membrane  had  been  destroyed,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine being  exposed. 

Kitten  No.  6. — ^This  kitten  was  fed  with  milk  containing  Entamoeba 
histolytica  several  times  before  dysentery  developed.  The  period 
of  incubation  was  eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  feeding,  but 
from  that  time  until  it  was  killed,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  animal 
presented  the  symptoms  of  amebic  dysentery,  there  being  gradual  loss 
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of  a|>petite,  emaciation,  and  a  diarrbeal  discharge  cont&iniiig'  blooc 
and  Hmcas  with  ttum^rous  mdtile  Entamoeba  hiitotyticoL 

Autopsy:  Body  that  of  a  half -grown  kitten,  much    emaeiitad 
Snbcntaneous  fat  entirely  absent  and  muscles  much  atrophied.    7^ 
pleural  cavities  were  free  from  fluid  Itnd  tlid  hmgd  and  heart  ap- 
peared normal  save  fbr  conation.    Upon  opening  the  abdomicil 
cavity  the  small  intestine  appeared  congiested  extemaUy.     l%e  fim 
is  hypertrophied  and  greatly  congested.    The  kidneys  acre  congestal 
and  enlarged  and  upon  section  showed  the  lesions  of  an  acnte  paicc- 
chymatOQs  nephritis.    The  largd  intestine  wad  dark  graj  in  cohr 
externally  and  was  consideriibly  tii^itkened,  e&{>eciall7  toward  ti» 
rectum.    Upon  opening  the  intestine  it  was  found  to  contam  mock 
fecal  material,  mixed  with  blood,  nlucns,  and  pus.    Oommencmf  t 
the  rectum  and  extending  for  about  half  the  length  of  the'  harge  inUs- 
tine,  the  mucous  membrane  was  greatly  swollen,  bright  red  in  cokr. 
and  contained  nimierous  ulcers.    The  majority  of  the  uleers  ifm 
spherical  in  shape,  the  edges  were  undermined  tHid  greatly  thickeoaL 
and  many  were  covered  in  with  necrotic  tissue.    Vp(m  t^xboving  Afi 
necrotic  material  the  base  of  the  ulcer  is  found  tb  h^  foi^med  by  tk 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.    The  ulcers  present  were  typfc^  d 
the  amebic  ulcerations  seen  in  the  intestine  of  mto  in  every  resped 
The  remainder  of  the  large  intestine  was  black  in  color  and  go- 
grenous,  the  mucous  membrane  having  been  almost  entir^  destroyed 
exposing  the  muscular  coat  throughout  thid  portion  eft  the  idtedtint 
About  4  centimeters  below  the  ileocecal  valve  th^e  was  a  smiD 
perforation  measuring  about  one-sixth  centimeter  in  diameter. 

The  following  interesting  cases  of  experimental  infection  with 
Entamoeba  histolytica  have  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Creiglita 
Wellman.  His  data  cover  five  kittensj  of  which  i6dt  devek^ed  dys- 
entery and  one  remained  free  from  the  disease. 

Kitten  No.  18. — On  August  20,  1910,  4  to  5  cubic  centintelers  of 
feces  containing  the  cysts  of  Entamoeba  histolytica  were  injecteid  per 
rectimi.  The  kitten  remained  apparently  h^althly  imtil  Sej^tembcr 
1,  wheii  entamebae  were  found  in  the  feces.  From  this  time  on  tim 
animal  grew  steadily  worse  and  the  number  of  entamebae  increased. 
The  animal  was  killed  September  21,  and  the  following  conditions 
were  found  at  autopsy :  Great  emaciation,  heart  and  lungs  normaL 
liva*  enlarged  but  with  no  abscesses.  Kidney  showed  the  siffka  of 
nephritis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  ^m  inflamed 
and  edematous,  and  there  were  numerous  small  ulcerations,  scraping! 
from  which  showed  matfy  eirtiimebae.  The  fflnall  intedtin)^  and  t^ 
stomach  appeared  to  be  somewhat  injected.  Dr.  WeUman  stated: 
^^  I  should  call  the  condition  found  a  typical  amebic  dysentery.^ 

Kitten  No.  19. — ^The  same  techni^^i^  w^s  employed  iii  infectinf 
this  kitten.   This  animal  developed  dysenteiy  and  Entamoeba  hisMf- 
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tica  was  found  in  the  feces.    The  autopsy  record  of  this  animal  is 
not  given. 

Kitten  No.  00.— This  kitten  was  fed  with  4  to  6  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  same  feces  used  in  infecting  the  kittens  already  menticmed. 
After  8  days  entamebae  were  found  in  the  stools  and  the  animal  died 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  infection.  Tlie  following  conditions  were 
found  at  autopsy :  The  kitten  was  much  emaciated,  heart  and  lungs 
nomud,  liver  sw<dlen  and  congested  but  diowing  no  abscesses.  The 
kidneys  showed  the  evidences  of  nephritis.  The  mucous  memfairance 
of  the  entire  large  intestine  showed  typical  amebic  ulcerati<ms,  many 
of  them  burrowing  in  character.  The  scrapings  from  the  ideers 
showed  numerous  entunebae.  The  entire  intestine  appeared 
edematous. 

Kitten  No.  SS. — ^This  animal  was  fed  with  the  same  feces,  and  enta- 
mebae appeared  in  the  stools  on  the  ninth  day  after  feeding.  It  was 
killed  on  the  ei^teenth  day  after  infection  and  the  same  condition 
found  as  in  kitten  No.  20,  but  the  lesions  were  not  quite  so  severe. 

Kitten  No.  H. — ^This  animal  was  fed  with  the  same  feces,  but  with 
negative  results.  No  entamebae  appeared  in  the  feces  and  no  lesions 
were  found  in  the  intestine  when  the  kitten  was  killed  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  aftOT  feeding.  This  animal  was  considerably  old^  than 
the  others  experimented  with,  and  I  have  found  that  for  successful 
results  young  kittens  must  be  used,  as  full-grown  cats  are  much  nore 
resistant  to  aniebic  infection. 

WellmMi  states  in  his  letter  that  he  considers  tiie  lesions  pro4uoed 
experiflMDtally  in  these  kittens  as  identical  with  those  of  aiaebic 
dsraentery  in  man.  More  recently  Werner^  working  at  the  Sailor's 
Hoqpitid^  in  Hamburg,  has  produced  dysentery  in  cats  with  Enta- 
moeba Mitolytica. 

He  experimented  with  two  strains  of  Entamoeba  kietolytica^  only 
one  of  which  he  foimd  infective.  He  was  able  to  produce  dysentery 
in  oats  with  this  strain,  but  foimd  thai  after  six  passages  the  organ- 
ism lost  its  virulence.  The  incubation  period  varied  fr<mi  4  to  18 
days,  the  average  being  9  days.  Of  six  cats  infected  with  this  q>eeies 
four  died,  the  duration  of  the  disease  varying  from  7  to  24  days,  the 
average  being  16  days.  The  animals  were  infected  per  rectum. 
Wenier  states  that  the  l^pcms  were  typical  of  amebic  dysmtery  and 
were  always  'Confined  t^  the  oolon^  especially  the  lower  pcMiion. 
Guinea  pigs  and  rats  were  found  to  be  resistant  to  infection  witli  this 
parasite. 

From  ihe  evidence  whidi  has  been  submitted  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible t»  conclude  othennse  than  that  Entamoeba  hietolytica  is  the 
cause  of  a  form  of  amebic  dysentery.  The  character  of  the  leeicms 
present  in  this  c^odition,  the  constant  association  of  this  species  with 
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the  lesions,  and  the  production  of  similar  lesicms  in  sosoeptiUe 
with  material  containing  Entamoeba  histolytica  I  consider 
proof  that  this  parasite  is  a  cause  of  amebic  dys^itery  in  man. 

RELATION  OF  ENTAMOEBA  TBTRAQENA  TO  PTBRAHK, 

The  experiments  of  Viereck,  Hartmann,  and  Werner  pro^ 
this  species  produces  a  form  of  dysentery,  although  Hartmuui  Wi 
lieves  that  it  is  not  as  pathogenic  to' cats  as  Entamoeba  hiHobfiie^.^ 
The  incubation  period  in  his  experiments  varied  from  8  to  10  ixft 
and  tlie  infection  lasted  from  8  weeks  to  a  month.  He  states  th^  c  -. 
autopsy  the  cats  presented  the  typical  lesions  of  amebic  dysentery  » .' 
observed  in  man  and  that  Entamoeba  tetragena  was  foand  in  &  - 
tissues. 

Werner  experimented  with  6  strains  of  Entamoeba  tetroffena,  <£'  r 
8  of  which  were  found  to  be  pathogenic.    One  of  these  was  stiD m- 
fective  after  5,  one  after  8,  and  one  after  1  passage  throug}i  c^- 
but  they  all  lost  their  virulence  after  repeated  passage.     Tlie  mst\ 
bation  period  in  his  animals  varied  from  5  to  12  days,  and 
disease  lasted  from  8  to  26  days,  the  average  being  17  dnjs. 
states  that  he  did  not  find  any  marked  differences  between  the 
produced  by  tetragena  and  histolytica  and  that  he  does  not  belktl 
that  the  evidence  supports  the  idea  that  one  is  less  pathogenic  tkj 
the  other. 

Werner  describes  an  interesting  experimmtal  case  in  which  t  ctl 
infected  per  rectum  with  a  strain  of  tetragena  developed  dysento; 
after  5  dajrs  incubation,  the  stools  containing  many  entaineba&  ij 
the  end  of  12  days  the  animal  died  and  at  autopsy  typical  amebEt 
ulcers  were  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  colcm,  while  the  ri^l 
lobe  of  the  liver  showed  an  abscess  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  upon  tb ! 
anterior  surface.    The  pus  from  the  abscess  contained  entamebv 
of  the  tetragena  type. 

Franchini  reports  the  production  of  dysentery  in  a  monkey  b  - 
rectel  injections  of  fecal  material  containing  Entomioeba  tetragmn^i 
The  monkey  experimented  upon  had  been  imder  observation  in  & 
laboratory  for  over  a  year,  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  repeated 
examinations  of  the  feces  before  the  experiment  showed  than  to  k 
free  from  entemebae.  After  the  rectel  injections  of  material  cent 
taining  Entam^oeba  tetragena  the  animal  developed  an  intense  dyso^ 
tery,  the  stools  conteining  blood,  mucous,  and  multitudes  of  mt 
temebae  identical  in  morphology  with  those  injected.  The  animi! 
died  from  the  infection  and  at  autopsy  ulcers  were  found  in  tb 
large  intestine  and  Entam^oeba  tetragena  was  demonstrated  in  aectioitf 
of  the  diseased  tissues. 

In  a  personal  communication  Dr.  H.  B.  Fantham  stetes  that  he 
was  successful  in  producing  dysentery  in  one  of  two  kittens  fed  upon 
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feces  containing  Entamoeba  tetragena  from  an  infection  contracted 
in  Algeria.  The  kitten  died  in  3  weeks,  and  ulcerations  were  found 
in  the  intestine  which  contained  Entamoeba  tetragena.  His  ezperi- 
tnents  in  kittens  with  rectal  injections  of  material  containing  this 
parasite  were  all  negative. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  experimental  produc- 
tion of  dysentery  in  animals  with  this  species,  but  I  consider  the 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  the  disease 
in  susceptible  animals  and  that  it  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  dysen- 
tery in  man.  I  have  found  Entamoeba  tetragena  in  patients  suffering 
from  dysentery  contracted  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Panama,  and 
several  of  the  United  States. 

BELATIOK  OF  CUI/TUBAI.  AMOEBAE  TO  DISEASE. 

As  several  authorities  have  reported  instances  of  the  production 
of  dysentery  in  animals  with  cultures  of  amebae  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  this  phase  of  our  subject.  I  have  already  stated 
that  it  has  been  proven  by  numerous  investigators  that  aU  cultural 
amebae,  that  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  belong  to  the  genus 
Amoeba  and 'differ  in  morphology  and  life  cycle  from  the  parasitic 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Entamoeba^  and  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient proof  that  any  of  the  latter  species  have  been  cultivated. 

Prior  to  the  work  of  Musgrave  and  Clegg  several  authorities 
claimed  to  have  produced  dysentery  in  cats  with  cultures  of  amebae, 
while  others  were  unsuccessful  in  thus  producing  the  disease.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  here  the  conflicting  results  obtained  by  such 
investigators  as  Elartulis,  Vivaldi,  Cassagrandi  and  Barbagallo,  and 
Zaubitzer  along*  this  line,  but  the  work  of  Musgrave  and  Clegg 
deserves  special  consideration.    These  authors  were  successful  in 
cultivating  numerous  strains  of  amebae  in  symbiosis  with  bacteria 
from  the  feces  of  dysenteric  patients  and  from  liver  abscess  pus. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  classification  of  Schaudinn  and  considered 
that  all  amebae  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  patho- 
genic   They    were    successful    in    producing    ulcerations    of    the 
intestine  and  liver  abscess  in  monkeys  with  mixed  cultures  of  their 
amebae  and  various  bacteria,  and  in  one  instance  they  claim  to  have 
produced  amebic  dysentery  in  man  with  a  pure  mixed  culture  of 
amebae  isolated  from  the  stools  of  a  dysenteric  patient. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  these  experiments  of  Mus- 
grave and  Clegg  have  no  value  as  showing  the  relation  of  entamebae 
to  disease.  The  work  of  Hartmann,  Werner,  Whitmore,  Walker, 
and  the  writer  has  proven  conclusively  that  the  amebae  cultivated 
by  these  authors  kre  not  entamebae  but  free-living  amebae,  and  the 
species  with  which  Musgrave  and  Clegg  claim  to  have  produced 
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dysentery  in  man  is  a  typical  free-living  ameba  of  the  linuix  type 
The  occurrence  of  dysentery  after  the  administration  of  this  cshc* 
'  can  be  explained  in  many  ways :  The  culture  may  have  beocxne  ii 
fected  with  the  cysts  of  tetragena  or  histolytica^  or  the  man  hn 
become  naturally  infected  or  have  been  infected  at  the  time  of  tik 
experiment^  for  in  a  region  such  as  Manila  natural  infections  wob 
be  very  difficult  to  guard  against  As  regards  the  lesions  prodicr. 
in  monkeys  with  cultures  of  amebae  it  should  be  remembered  tits 
these  animals  suffer  naturally  from  amebic  infection,  and  there  i 
'  no  evidence  in  the  authors'  papers  that  repeated  examinatioDs  r 
the  animals'  stools  were  made  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  befc'?* 
the  experiments  to  prove  their  freedom  from  entamebae. 

The  occurrence  of  dysentery  in  monkeys  after  feeding  or  injccta^ 
cultural  amebae  is  probably  explained,  in  the  vast  majority  c 
instances,  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two  species  of  entamebt  l" 
parasitic  in  monkeys,  as  shown  by  Castellani  and  v.  Prowaz^  tsc 
that  these  species  are  capable  of  producing  dysentery  in  these  i£^ 
mals.  Greig  and  Wells  have  also  shown  that  in  India  naton 
.  amebic  infection  in  monkeys  is  very  common;  thus  every  one  of  ^' 
,  monkeys  with  which  they  desired  to  experiment  showed  amebae  b 
.  the  feces  which  resembled  those  found  in  man.  These  organias 
only  appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  so  that  repeated  examinatKS 
of  the  feces  were  necessary  in  order  to  demonstrate  than.  Some  i 
the  animals  presented  symptoms  of  dysentery  while  under  obeenv 
tion,  while  others  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  I  do  not  know  tk 
percentage  of  monkeys  infected  with  entamebae  in  the  PhilippioK 
but  I  personally  observed  three  naturally  acquired  amebic  isAfr 
tions  in  these  animals  in  Manila,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  carefc^ 
examinations,  covering  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  would  demonstntz 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  monkeys  in  these  islands  haito 
entamebae  which  could  easily  be  confused  with  those  parasitic  ix 
man. 

In  many  of  their  experiments  (Musgrave  and  Cleggs)  the  amebe 
were  grown  in  symbosis  with  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  this  mixed 
culture  was  injected  directly  into  the  liver  subcutaneous  tissue,  <r 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  animals  used,  and  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  abscesses  containing  both  amebae  and  bacteria.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  capable  of  producing 
abscesses  when  thus  injected,  and  I  have  observed  the  formation  of 
abscess  of  the  liver  after  the  injection  of  pure  cultures  of  this  organ 
ism  into  the  organ,  so  that  deductions  based  upon  such  experiments 
are  valueless  as  proving  the  pathogenicity  of  any  ameba.  Eveo 
though  lesions  were  produced  in  animals  with  these  cultures  of 
amebae  they  would  bear  no  relation  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  ii; 
man,  because  the  cultivated  amebae  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  true 
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>ara8itic  amebae  which  cause  dysentery  in  man.  Personally  I  be- 
ieve  that  some  of  the  lesions  described  by  Musgrave  and  Clegg  were 
>rodi^d  by  the  mixed  cultures  of  amebae  and  bacteria,  with  which 
'hey  worked,  but  I  can  not  admit  that  the  cultural  amebae  are  identi- 
cal with  the  parasitic  species,  or  that  their  experiments  are  of  any 
iralue  as  showing  the  relation  of  entamebae  to  disease. 

The  daim  of  Musgrave  and  Clegg  that  the  differences  in  structure 
and  life  cycle  of  the  cultural  amebae  are  due  to  artificial  surround- 
LngB  can  not  be  accepted.  Walker,  in  discussing  this  argument,  yeiy 
justly  says:  ^^  That  while  slight  modifications  might  occur  under  sudi 
conditions,  it  is  very  improbable  that  cultivaticm  could  cause  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus,  develop  de  novo 
such  a  constant  organelle  as  a  contractile  vacuole,  or  profoimdly 
modify  the  life  cycle  of  the  organisms.  Moreover,  that  the  supposed 
modification  should  invariably  take  the  form  of  a  change  fnmi  the 
characters  of  the  genus  Entamoeba  to  those  of  the  genus  Ameba  is,  to 
say  the  least,  improbable.'^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  ocurrence  of  free-living  amebae 
in  cultures  made  from  feces,  liver  abscess  pus,  or  from  the  in^stine 
at  autopsy,  if  one  remembers  that  the  cysts  of  these  species  are  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  thus  easily  contaminate  the  cultaral 
material.    The  recent  observations  of  Listen  and  Wells  prove  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure  cultures  of  free-living  species  of  amebae  upon . 
media  exposed  to  the  air,  the  organisms  in  such  cultures  agreeing  in 
morphology  with  those  obtained  in  cultures  from  the  feces  and 
intestine.    Thou^  it  is  possible  for  the  free-living  species  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal  canal  of  animals  in  an  encysted  state  and 
afterwards  develop  in  cultures,  it  should  be  remembered  that  unless 
the  most  careful  cultural  technic  is  used  such  amebae^may  contaminate 
the  cultures  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  many  cultures  have  been  obtained,  especially  in 
regions  where  the  free-living  species  are  found  abundantly.    How- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  possessing  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  amebae  could 
mistake  these  cultural  species  for  any  of  the  entamebae  of  man. 

OONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  appear  to  be  justified  as  regards  the 
relation  of  entamebae  to  disease. 

1.  Entamoeba  coU  is  a  harmless  commensal  in  the  human  intestine. 

2.  Entamoeba  histolytica  and  Entamoeba  tetragena  are  pathogenic 
species  capable  of  producing  in  man  the  disease  known  as  amebic 
dysentery. 

3.  Entamoeba  ccUy  Entamoeba  histolytica^  and  Entamoeba  tetra- 
gena are  strictly  parasitic  species  and  have  not  been  cultivated. 
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4.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  at  present  to  prove  that  any  d 
the  ameba  that  have  been  cultivated  are  pathogenic  to  man.    A£ 
cultivated  species  belong  to  the  genus  Amoeba  and  differ  gjreatlj  ii 
morphology  and  life  cycle  from  the  parasitic  ameba,  which  beloog  t  \ 
the  genus  Entamoeba. 
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Dr.  S.  T.  Dablino,  Chief  of  Laboratory,  Isthmian  Canal  CommlsBlom  Abcpl 

Canal  Zone. 

The  identification  of  the  entamoeba  that  causes  dysentery  and  &«r 
abscess  in  Panama  has  recently  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
since  two  of  the  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have  given  spusd 
attention  to  the  subjed;,  and  have  had  referred  to  ihsm  for  diigiWFw 
all  cases  of  entamoebic  dysentery.  Formerly,  each  doctor  ^tugaoed 
the  cases  in  his  own  ward,  and  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  identi- 
fication of  entamoebae,  each  man  determining  for  himself  whrther  it 
a  given  case  the  entamoeba  was  E.  coU  or  E.  hiMtoh/ticd. 

Influenced  by  the  work  of  Schaudinn  and  Craig,  until  a  year  tgt 
I  regarded  all  pathogenic  forms  as  E.  histolytica.  In  August,  1911 
a  careful  study  of  the  entamoebae  foimd  in  clinical  cases  of  enti- 
moebic  dysentery  and  entamoebic  liver  abscess  was  begun,  aa^ 
observations  since  then  have  led  me  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  ooh 
pathogenic  form  in  this  region  is  E.  tettag^na  (Viereck.). 

Having  ample  facilities  for  the  collection  of  material  from  diskil 
cases,  autopsies  and  the  operating  room,  and  for  animal  ezperi* 
mMitation  att^npts  were  made  to  determine  the  specific  charactes 
of  the  entamoebae  so  collected. 

Methods  of  examination : 

1.  Fresh  and  moist-chamber  preparations,  and  those  stained  Ib- 
travitam  with  gentian  violet 

2.  Wet-fixed  preparations,  stained  with  haematoxylin,  Bomo- 
nowsky  modifications,  and  various  other  stuna 

8.  Dry-fixed  preparations,  stained  by  modifications  of  the  Bo- 
monowsky  method. 

4.  Animal  inoculations  and  feeding  experiments. 

Examination  of  fresh  preparations: 

It  was  found  that  very  few  of  the  published  descriptions  of  enta- 
moebae were  sufficiently  helpful  as  guides  for  the  purposes  of  idrati- 
fication ;  in  fact,  every  step  required  to  be  specially  worked  out,  and 
clinical  and  morphological  data  correlated  with  animal  experi- 
mentation. 
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Take  the  questions  of  refractility  of  the  ectoplasm  ajid  the  color 
>f  the  cytoplasm.    It  seems  to  me  that  refractility  is  very  largely  a 
question  of  the  age  of  the  entamoeba,  or  its  relation  to  encystment, 
^thout  regard  to  species.    I  have  found,  in  cultures  of  free  living 
Eorms,  that  the  younger  amoebae  were  not  veryl^efractile,  while  those 
3ipiMroacliiiig  the  p^iod  of  encystment  were  quite  refcactile.    In  a 
fatal  case  I  found  that  large  tn^hoaoites  deep  in  the  submuoosa  in 
the  floors  of  ulcers  were  very  digfatly  refractile,  while  many  of  the 
pmalier  entamoebae,  in  the  more  superficial  sloughs,  were  highly 
refractile,  yet  they  were  representatives  of  one  species.    In  some 
clinical  cases  all  tht  forms  seen  were  highly  refractile,  many  con- 
tained chromidia,  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  small  generation 
from  whidi  the  cysts  develop.    In  other  cases  all  the  entamoebae 
were  finely  granular,  contained  no  erythrocytes,  and  were  not  refrac- 
tile.   I  have  never  seen,  either  with  natural  or  artificial  illumination, 
the  green  or  gray  tints  noted  by  several  writers,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  stained  specimens  bear  out  the  notion  that  green  color 
is  due  to  lysed  erytiirocytes,  for  the  latter  are  held  intact  for  a  consid- 
erable period  in  the  endoplasm,  and  disappear  by  condensation  and 
erosion,  while  retaining  their  staining  diaracters.    I  should  say  that 
all  observations  were  made  with  artificial  light,  transmitted  throu^ 
blue  glass^  and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  some 
such  uniform  method  of  illumination,  for  the  difference  in  illumina- 
tion between  light  derived  from  a  blue  sky,  or  from  white  clouds, 
makes  their  use  as  sources  of  light  uncertain,  and  gives  inconstant 
pictures  usually  not  noted  by  the  observer.    The  resulting  errors  may 
be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  artificial  light. 

The  nucleus  is  said  to  be  inconspicuous  in  the  pathogenic  enta- 
moeba in  fresh  preparations,  but  I  have  not  always  foimd  this  to  be 
the  case  when  artificial  light  has  been  used.  It  is  true  thht  in  many 
individuals,  or  in  all  the  individuals  in  some  cases,  the  nucleus  can 
not  be  made  out  in  fresh  preparations.  But  when  one  learns  to  rec- 
ognize the  nucleus  nothing  within  the  trophozoite  is  more  conspicu- 
ous. The  refractile  granules  or  masses  of  peripheral  chromatin 
stand  out  with  great  prominence  and  may  be  followed  with  ease  as 
the  entamoeba  moves. 

The  presence  of  an  ectosarc  is  very  constant  in  the  trophozoites  of 
the  pathogenic  form,  and  is  an  important  feature  for  differentia- 
tion from  E.  coli. 

While,  in  most  cases,  it  is  true  that  all  entamoebae  detected  in  stools 
associated  with  pus  blood  and  mucus  are  pathogenic,  it  is  not  this 
type  of  case  that  presents  difficulties.  The  puzzling  cases  are  those 
in  which  entamoebae  are  detected  in  fluid  stools  containing  mucus, 
or  m  semisolid  or  formed  stools  unassociated  with  blood  or  pus,  but 
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which  it  is  necessary  to  diagnose  at  once,  so  that  treatment  maj  ht 
started  energetically. 

METHODS  OP  STAINING. 

As  an  aid  to  rapid  diagnosis,  I  have  used,  wiUi  s<Mne  sncoeas,  get 
tian  violet  as  an  intra vitam  stain.  The  stain  is  used  in  the  cooes- 
trated  fluid  form,  or  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  ui 
is  either  added  to  the  flake  or  mucus  or  drawn  under  the  oorer  sb 
and  the  preparation  examined  immediately.  While  many  iai- 
viduals  become  overstained  or  remain  understained,  osually  tkf 
will  gradually  take  up  the  stain  in  such  a  manner  that  the  p^ 
ripheral  chromatin,  the  centriole  and  karyscmie  in  S.  tetragm 
stand  out  with  almost  the  clearness  and  definition  of  weU-sUind 
hematoxylin  preparations  fixed  in  the  wet  way,  and  differentiatkc 
from  E.  coli  is  easy.  I  have  tried  several  basic  stains,  bat  none  is  % 
good  as  gentian  violet  for  intravitam  staining.  Even  when  tk 
trophozoite  is  very  refractory  to  the  stain,  as  in  the  small  generatua 
and  in  the  forms  which  contain  chromidia,  the  nucleus  for  son 
reason  will  become  more  refractile  and  conspicuous.  The  noore- 
fractile  trophozoites  take  up  the  gentian  violet  rapidly,  while  cysfci 
and  the  refractile  forms  take  up  the  stain  slowly. 

Haematoxylin-stained  preparations  were  made  from  those  frak 
films  which  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  entamoebae  to  wamm 
staining  and  study.  The  cover  slip  was  removed,  and  both  slip  and 
slide  were  fixed  in  Schaudinn's  bichloride  alcohol,  or  in  Zenkers 
solution  diluted  one-fourth  and  one-eighth,  as  the  full-strength  scdo- 
tion  causes  artefacts  in  the  nucleus.  Several  haematoxylin  staiss 
were  used  and  particularly  clear  pictures  were  obtained  with  Mil- 
lory's  phosphotungstic  acid  haematoxylin,  with  the  modificatkfi 
that  the  films  were  not  given  a  preliminary  treatment  with  oxalk 
acid  or  permanganate,  but  were  placed  over  night  in  the  hatfu- 
toxylin,  and  then  differentiated  with  very  dilute  permanganate.  This 
is  a  shorter  way  of  using  phosphotungstic  acid  haematoxylin,  and 
gives  excellent  results. 

Fresh  and  wet-fixed  preparations  were  controlled  or  compared 
with  others  stained  after  dry  fixation  by  some  modification  of  tb€ 
Romanowsky  stain.  The  films  were  thoroughly  dried,  then  stained 
with  Basting's  stain,  overstained  with  Giemsa's  stain,  and  differ* 
entiated  with  ammoniated  alcohol.  It  was  observed  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  pathogenic  entamoebae,  as  well  as  figures  used  to  illus- 
trate them  in  the  literature,  did  not  correspond  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  well-differentiated  films  stained  by  the  method  just  de- 
scribed. And  it  is  believed  that  descriptions  in  the  literature  based 
on  films  stained  in  the  usual  way  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  dif- 
ferentiated are  not  as  exact  as  they  might  be.    Romanowsky  stains 
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ire  a  tendency  to  overstain,  just  as  haematoxylin  does,  though  not 
intensely  as  the  latter,  and  this  overstaining  must  be  corrected 
the  use  of  a  differentiating  agent. 
It  has  been  my  practice  to  stain  in  the  following  way :  Fresh  cover- 
p  preparations  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  entamoebae  to 
irrant  staining  and  study,  or  those  intended  for  diagnosis,  are  made 
to  smears  by  sliding  off  the  cover  slip  and  thoroughly  drying  both 
ip  and  slide,  after  which  each  is  stained  with  Hasting's  stain  for  16 
inutes.  Satisfactory  films  are  then  overstained  with  Oiemsa's  stain 
itil  the  film  has  a  diffuse  reddish  purple  tint.  The  film  is  then 
Lunged  into  60  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol  containing  about  1  per  cent  of 
ater  of  ammonia  (10  per  cent),  and  differentiated  in  this,  wadied 
I  water,  and  controlled  by  the  microscope  until  the  purple  substance 
E  the  nucleus  and  the  blue  color  of  the  cytoplasm  are  strongly  con- 
rasted.  The  film  when  properly  differentiated  has  a  blue  violet 
3lor.  If  the  film  has  been  greatly  overstained,  it  is  treated  with  a 
lomentary  douche  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.  Beautiful  pictures  are 
btained  in  this  way,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  various 
i^res  displayed  by  the  purple  staining  substance  (karyosome?) 
an  be  noted  and  followed  with  ease.  This  purple  staining  sub- 
tance,  in  the  nucleus  of  Entamoeba  tetragena  in  dried-fixed  films, 
epresents  only  a  portion  of  the  nucleus,  as  the  centriole  and  periph- 
eral chromatin  do  not  stain  purple  by  the  above  method.  The  pur- 
>le  staining  substance  in  the  nucleus  of  E.  tetragena  frequently 
ippears  as  a  ring,  or  as  a  reticulum,  or  scattered  granules.  Its  phases 
lo  not  appear  to  have  been  accurately  described,  but  have  been  con- 
hised  with  the  appearances  presented  in  wet-fixed  films  when  baric 
stains  have  been  used. 

Here  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  errors  of  interpretation 
which  I  believe  have  resulted  from  the  failure  to  properly  distin- 
guish between  the  purple  staining  substance,  or  karyosome  of  the 
nucleus  in  Entamoeba  tetragena  in  dry-fixed  films,  and  the  njiclear 
substance  which  stains  with  basic  stains  in  wet-fixed  preparations. 
For  example :  cuts  showing  the  purple  chromation  of  the  nucleus  of 
E.  histolytica  represented  by  Craig  and  illustrated  in  its  proper  color, 
have  been  used  by  other  writers  and  figured  in  terms  of  haematoxylin, 
or  black  and  white,  without  explaining  that  the  black  in  the  figure 
represents  the  purple  staining  substance  of  dry-fixed  Romanowsky 
preparations.    Dry-fixed  stained  films  should  never  be  confused  with 
those  stained  after  wet  fixation,  for  the  pictures  are  different  in  each 
case,  and  the  mistake  should  never  be  made  of  attempting  to  trans- 
late one  into  the  other.    In  dry- fixed  films  the  permeability  of  the 
entamoebae  to  stains  apparently  has  been  profoundly  modified,  for 
the  centriole  and  the  peripheral  chromatin  do  not  take  or  retain  the 
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purple  stain.    The  karyosome  alone  retains  the  purple 

the  remainder  of  the  nucleus  stains  faintly  blue,  sometimes 

the  achromatic  granules  of  imiform  size  whidi  appear  to  f^ncm  ptr 

of  its  structure. 

Feeding  and  inoculation  experiments: 

A  number  of  kittens,  cats,  dogs,  and  monkeys  have  been  fed  Ir 
mouth,  or  inoculated  per  rectum,  with  cysts  and  trophouHtes  c 
Entamoeba  tetragena.  When  tetragena  cysts  have  been  fed  to  h^ 
grown  eats,  there  has  resulted^  not  the  typical  eotamp^ic  ^  od^ 
such  as  is  usually  described  in  the  literature,  but  an  enterits,  ai::i 
in  this  lesion  in  the  ileum,  trophozoites  have  been  found  wfaki 
though  arising  from  tetragena  cysts,  had  the  morphology  not  only  >  i 
E.  tetragena^  but  of  E.  hiHolytica  and  E.  nipponica.  Now,  as  wa 
terial  which,  from  its  history  and  microscopical  appearance^  was  o& 
tainly  a  pure  culture  o{  E.  tetragena  cysts  was  used  in  the  ezpcri^ 
ment,  and  as  the  various  forms  appeared  in  the  cat's  intestines,  I  ti: 
led  to  believe  that  the  large  vegetative  trophozoites,  described  tz 
E.  histolytica  and  E.  nipponica  by  various  writers,  are  nothing  mat 
than  the  large  trophozoites  in  the  first  place,  and  atypical  *" 
degenerate  form  of  E.  tetragena  in  the  latter,  and  I  am  confirmed  i: 
this  opinion  by  never  finding  in  my  cases  any  of  the  perpetuating 
forms  described  by  Schaudinn  and  Craig  for  E.  histdlytica.  b 
one  fatal  case  of  tetragena  infection,  I  observed  from  autc^)6y  id^ 
terial  many  trophozoites  that  protruded  psudopodia  not  unlike  tiKee 
figured  by  Craig  for  E.  hUtolytica.  Their  extremities  were  ^^ 
fractile  and  appeared  to  ccmtain  a  roimd,  spore-like  body;  jH. 
when  these  coverslip  preparations  were  fixed  immediately  idc 
stained  with  haematoxylin  and  by  Romanowsky,  the  picture  pre 
sented  was  that  of  E.  tetragena^  and  the  spore-like  bodies  had  dis- 
appeared. In  studying  a  strain  of  E.  tetragena  in  cats,  foUowinf 
rectal  injection  of  trophozoites,  I  found  at  the  fourth  remove  in  dn 
fixed  preparations  a  great  many  trophozoites,  the  peripheries  of 
which  contained  one  or  several  labose  projections,  which  were  veir 
frequently  deeply  stained  blue  or  contained  a  nucleus  and  suggested 
strongly  the  descriptions  of  E.  histolytica  by  Craig,  but  these  wen 
artefacts ;  for,  in  wet-fixed  haematoxylin  preparations  from  the  essot 
coverslip  preparation,  the  picture  was  that  of  E.  tetragena;  ind 
associated  with  these  trophozoites  were  several  uninudeated  tetri- 
gena  cysts.  If  only  the  dry-fixed  films  had  been  studied  in  this  caa. 
they  might  easily  have  been  described  as  E.  histolytica. 

With  reference  to  rectal  inoculati<Mi  of  trophozoites,  infectioD 
occurs  within  a  few  days  (6  to  8)  if  the  strain  is  not  too  aged  or 
near  the  stage  of  encystment;  while,  by  mouth  feeding,  the  dun- 
tion  is  longer  (12  days).  In  this,  my  experiments  have  not  parti- 
leled  those  of  other  writers.    It  is  difficult  to  explain  this ;  but  I  may 
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ay  that,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  infect  very  young 
dtt^ns  and  adult  cats,  I  subsequently  only  used  kittens  weighing 
ibout  700  grams. 

Animal  experimentation  is  of  very  great  value  in  studying  the 
i^ariation  in  a  given  strain.  In  a  strain  in  kittens  recently,  I  have 
3een  able  to  watch  senility  gradually  developing  from  week  to  week, 
the  entamoebae  becoming  reduced  in  size,  filled  with  chromidia,  and 
Liltiniately  becoming  encysted. 

The  comparative  study  of  staining  and  fixing  agents  has  brought 
out  some  very  interesting  information.    The  very  marked  differences 
presented  by  dry-fixed  and  wet-fixed  stained  preparations  have  been 
referred  to.    Phosphotungstic  acid  haematoxylin  gives  varying  pic- 
tures, depending  on  the  fixative.    More  information  of  the  structure 
of  the  nucleus  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  stain,  after  fixing  with 
diluted  Zenker's  fluid  (one-eighth  and  one-fourth)  and  Flemming's 
fluid.     The  karyosome  is  not  so  well  transfixed  when  fixed  with 
Merkel's,  Hermann's,  or  Schaudinn's  fluid.    In  wet-fixed  films  stained 
by  Romanowsky,  it  was  never  possible  to  stain  the  trophozoites 
exactly  like  the  tissue  cells  near  by.    When  stained  by  Oiemsa's 
method,  and  differentiated  in  acetone  xylol,  the  peripheral  chromatin 
usually  stained  blue,  while  the  oentriole  and  nuclear  sap  stained 
pink  or  red,  the  tissue  cells  nearby  displayed  purple  staining  sub- 
stance throughout  the  nucleus. 

It  was  possible,  in  several  cases,  to  study  first  the  tissue  destroying 
trophozoites,  later  the  small  generation,  and,  finally,  during  con- 
valescence and  after  apparent  recovery,  the  cysts,  altiiough  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  that  received  energetic  medication,  the  small  genera- 
tion and  cysts  did  not  appear. 

The  detection  of  crysts  in  convalescent  and  recovered  cases  is 
most  important,  for  it  is  the  cyst  and  not  the  trophozoite  which  is 
the  infecting  agent  and  makes  the  host  of  the  former  a  ^^  carrier." 
The  identification  of  tetragena  cysts  is  usually  easy  in  stained  prepa- 
rations, and  should  present  no  difficulties  in  fresh  films,  yet  the  cysts 
are  so  small  (12  to  15  microns  in  diameter)   that  they  have  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  monad  or  coli  cysts,  or  fat  droplets,  or 
possibly  mononuclear  leukocytes.    When  in  doubt,  and  when  the 
number  of  cysts  was  too  small  to  risk  loss  by  fixation  and  staining, 
I  have  vaselined  the  preparation,  or  kept  it  in  a  moist  chamber ;  and, 
if  the  cyst  was  homogeneous  at  first,  after  one  or  two  days,  one,  two, 
or  four  nuclei  became  distinctly  visible.    Tetragena  cysts  are  more 
commonly  detected  in  neglected  cases  which  have  partly  recovered 
from  entamoebic  dysentery  who  may  have  diarrhoea  or  whose  stools 
are  soUd;  and  I  have  found  C3r8t6  in. a  case  that  had  been  insuffi- 
ciently treated  by  means  of  rectal  injections.    It  would  seem  that 
if  a  case  of  dysentery  is  treated  early  and  energetically,  the  tropho- 
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zoites  are  at  once  driven  from  the  field,  leaving  none  to  devek^  r 
the  drug-resistant  small  generation  from  which  the  cysts  arise.  Ti- 
it  will  be  seen  is  analogous  to  the  rational  treatment  of  malam. 
which  the  asexual  generation  is  destroyed  at  once  by  larg;e  dose 
quinine,  thus  destroying  all  the  forms  from  which  the  g&meles  i» 

In  acute  or  new  infections,  or  in  very  active  lesions,  many  of  i 
trophozoitesareof  large  size— 30  to  60  microns  in  diameter.  As^ 
strain  grows  older,  it  often  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  trc^hoedfc 
measuring  from  12  to  24  microns  in  diameter.  These  forms  f> 
quently  contain  coarse  blocks  of  chromidia,  and  they  constitate  if 
"small  generation."  During  convalescence,  and  after  apptre: 
recovery,  there  appear  small  trophozoites,  12  to  15  microns  in  diii 
eter,  and  associated  with  them  are  cysts  and  four  nucleated  sdu2Q£ 
If  relapse  occurs  with  symptoms  of  colitis,  large  trophozoites  bu^ 
their  appearance  again,  and  the  cysts  will  have  disappeared.  T^:^ 
during  the  progress  of  a  case  of  tetragena  dysentery,  one  will  see  c 
first  large  trophozoites,  many  or  all  of  them  having  the  character 
described  for  E.  histolytica  by  Schaudinn  and  Craig,  and  one  t_ 
see  later,  if  the  case  has  been  a  neglected  one,  the  small  genenti 
with  cysts,  of  which  there  is  no  better  description  extant  than  tbi 
in  Elmassian's  paper  on  this  form,  which  he  has  called  E.  fFhimtU 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  cysts,  they  may  be  fed  by  moe: 
to  young  cats,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  recov^  from  their  bort 
lesions  trophozoites  having  not  only  the  characters  of  E,  tetrog^^ 
but  of  E.  histolytica  and  E.  rUpponica  as  well.  Or,  if  in  icj 
given  case  of  tetragena  dysentery,  in  which  the  trophozoites  are  i 
the  histolytica  type,  they  be  injected  rectally  into  a  young  cat,  ta 
the  strain  carried  on  by  subsequent  rectal  inoculation  into  other  a^ 
at  the  time  the  infected  animal  dies,  so  as  to  prolong  the  v^prtatiit 
phase  of  division,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  histolytica-like  trophy 
zoites  become  reduced  in  size,  filled  with  chromidia,  and,  at  tb 
fourth  or  fifth  remove,  it  is  possible  to  find  uninucleated  tetrag»i 
cysts.  The  nucleus  of  the  trophozoite  meanwhile  has  taken  on » 
typical  tetragena  appearance  with  a  prominent  karyosome.  Il  b 
now  impossible  to  infect  other  cats  per  rectum  with  this  material,  li 
we  make  dry-fixed  Romanowsky-stained  smears  of  material  cat 
taining  these  typical  tetragena  trophozoites,  they  will  occasionalh 
present  the  morphological  peculiarities  of  E.  histolytica  descnbri 
by  Craig,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  correlate  most  of  the  observation^ 
of  Schaudinn,  Craig,  Elmassian,  and  Eoidzumi,  and  state  that  then 
is  almost  certainly  but  one  pathogenic  entamoeba,  and  that  one  n 
E.  tetragena. 

'  Since  reading  the  paper  (December  9),  I  have  provoked  entamoebic  coUtt 
in  a  kitten  fed  with  tetragena  cysts  that  had  been  in  the  moist  chamber  M 
hooia. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Creiohtok  Wbllman,  New  Orleans :  I  may  add  to  the  ref er- 
Lce  to  my  animal  experiments  made  in  Capt  Craig's  paper  that  since 
le  data  sent  him  I  have  made  a  few  more  feeding  and  rectal  iujec- 
on  experiments  in  kittens,  using  both  what  we  regard  as  coli  and 
istolytica.  The  protocols  of  these  nm  about  as  those  sent  him,  no 
tsions  resulting  from  coli  and  frequently  following  histohfUca  inf ec- 
Lon&  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  animals  employed  were  care- 
ally  and  repeatedly  examined  for  soine  time  before  the  experiments 
rere  begun. 

Capt.  Chables  F.  Cbaig,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army:  I 
lave  been  much  interested  in  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Darling 
egarding  the  species  of  entamoeba  producing  dysentery  in  Panama. 
L>r.  Darling  believes,  from  his  observations,  that  Entamoeba  tetra- 
jena  is  the  only  pathogenic  amoebae  present  there,^  but  I  have  found 
^hat  I  believe  to  be  Entamoeba  histolytica^  as  well  as  Entamoeba 
^etragena^  in  properly  stained  preparations  sent  me  by  Dr.  James  for 
my  opinion.    As  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  Uie  peculiar  method  of  reproduction  described  by  Schaudinn 
as  budding  or  gemmation,  and  afterward  confirmed  by  myself  in 
both  living  and  stained  OD[tamod[>a,  occurs  in  Entamoeba  tetra- 
gena  as  well  as  Entamoeba  histolytica^  I  must  consider  the  two  as 
distinct  species,  despite  Uie  fact  that  at  certain  stages  of  development 
the  nuclear  structure  of  tetragena  resembles  that  of  histolytica. 
Though  there  is  a  resemblance,  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  Dr.  Dar-. 
ling's  preparations,  and  even  in  those  entamoeba  presenting  the 
histdtytica  type  of  nucleus,  tlie  centriole  is  much  larger  and  the 
nuclear  membrane  much  thicker  than  in  the  true  histolytica^  As 
regards  the  spores  described  by  Schaudinn  and  myself  and  others 
being  artefacts,  I  would  say  that  I  am  sure  that  such  a  mistake  could 
not  be  made,  especially  when  we  both  observed  tjie  process  in  the 
living  parasite.    I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know  artefacts  when  I  see 
them,  and  I  am  still  more  sure  that  Schaudinn  did.    This  supposi- 
tion proves,  to  my  mind,  that  Dr.  Darling  has  not  handled  histo- 
lyticOy  or,  if  so,  has  failed  to  recognize  the  species,  for  no  one 
oould  mistake  the  histolytica  spores  for  artefacts.    They  are  small, 
oval  bodies,  measuring  on  the  average  about  4  microns  in  diameter, 
scHnewhat  bile  stained,  and  having  a  single  or  double  contoured  mem- 
brane, and  they  may  be  very  easily  overlo<^ed  by  one  who  has  not 
once  had  then  pointed  out    They  show  no  structure  on  staining 
because  of  the  deepness  of  the  staining  and  the  impossibility  of 
extracting  the  stain. 
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T>T.  Darling^B  ceiiuirks  oonoermng  the  morpb^logioal  diffiBmnces  in 
itamodbao^  caused  by  dry  and  wei  fization  and  by  different  methodi 
'  steiinag^  are  ODpovtant,  bul^  I  thmk^  loUy  recogninfd  by  %ll  who 
ive  worked  for  any  length  of  time  with  these  piimaitai^ 
•I  agree  mth  ProfL  Stilca.  in  what  he  says  regarding,  the  transmission 
(  entamoeba  by  water.  I  do  not  helietw  that  these  iparaaiteB  arelibua 
'ananiittod  to  aay  great  extent  I  see  no  theoretioal  objection  to 
^.  StilesPs  theory  of  the  traiKmiasian  ol  the  species  and  cysts  by  dM 
y^  but  I  do  net  think,  that  this  infceci}  is  orespoqiiUa  in  theiiEhBipFiina 
9lands,  for  the  fly  is  a  rare  insect  there,  as  everyone  knows  who  hals 
raveled  through  the  country.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  contact 
af ection  and  dust  infection  are  greater  sources  of  the  disease  than 
[y  transmission,  at  least  in  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dablino:  It  is  possible  that  my  observations  on 
he  morphology  of  E.  tetragena^  and  the  observations  recorded  by 
!)r.  Craig  on  the  developmental  phase  of  E.  fUstolj/ticOj  in  which 
ipore  formation  by  budding  is  described  may  be  harmonized.  The 
lonencysted  forms  of  E.  tetragena^  showing  four  nuclei  and  division 
>f  the  nucleus  into  four  daughter  nuclei,  as  Dr.  Craig  has  suggested 
DO  me,  may  be  identical  with  the  forms  noted  by  Dr.  Craig  in  E.  his- 
Mytiectj  i.  e.,  the  nuclei  in  the  four  nucleated  naked  forms  may  be- 
some  pinched  off  to  form  new  individuals.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
time  no  observations  tending  to  confirm  this  view  have  been  made. 
There  is  scxnething  very  characteristic  about  the  pathological  fea- 
tures of  infection  by  E.  tetragena^  and  I  believe  that,  if  there  is  more 
than  one  pathogenic  entamoeba,  we  should  expect  to  find  more  than 
one  type  of  lesion.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  the  lesions 
caused  by  E.  tetragena  are  unique  and  unvarying,  and  they  are 
exactly  like  the  lesions  described  elsewhere  in  the  tropics  as  being 
caused  by  E.  histolyticcu  In  my  opinion,  the  pathogenic  entamoeba 
is  one  having  the  essential  characteristics  of  E.  tetragena  with  four 
nucleated  cysts. 

The  statment  by  Dr.  Stiles  that  E.  coK  disappears  from  the  stools 
after  the  administration  of  flowers  of  sulphur  interests  me  a  great 
deal.  As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  mode  of  treatment  for  enta- 
moebic  dysentery  at  Ancon  Hospital  is  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  bismuth.  Stools  from  cases  treated  in  this  way  by  means  of 
bismuth  contain  from  10  to  12  per  cent  by  weight  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate.  The  stools  are  frequently  quite  black,  and,  upon  microscopic 
examination,  I  found  the  color  to  be  due  partly  to  a  deposit  of  black 
bismuth  sulphide  on  the  surfaces  of  the  white  bismuth  subnitrate 
crjrstals,  and  in  part  to  the  staining  of  microcococci  and  bacteria, 
for  they  had  assimilated  the  bismuth  salts  into  their  substance,  and 
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this  had  become  changed  into  blad:  bismuth  solj^de.    Tbe 
were  usually  free  from  fetid  odor  and  from  odors  saggesdfc 
hydrogen  sulphide.    At  the  same  time,  I  confirmed  die  obBerrri 
that  trophozoites  of  E.  tetragena  usually  disappear   from  fmt 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  administration  of  large  doBcl 


bismuth  subnitrate.  It  would  thus  appear  that  while,  aoeoniai 
Dr.  Stiles's  obserrations,  E.  eoU  is  removed  by  administeatM  ^ 
sulphur,"  £*.  tetfogena  disappears  eoincidently  with  the  abstr 
and  locking  up  of  sulphur  in  the  bacteria  and  intestanal  ooiteitf 
the  bismuth  subnitrate. 


TEUBSDAT  AETEKSOOS,  SEPTEKBEE  aS,  1912. 

lilST  OF  PABASmO  AKiEBM,  AB&AHOSD  ALPHABBTIOJlLLT. 

^  How  AID  GE4WLIT,  Aflsist  Zoologlst,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 

culture,  Washington,  D.  d 

The  following  list,  which  is  believed  to  contain  all  the  names  which 
kve  been  applied  to  parasitic  amodbsB,  is  arranged  alphabetically  so 
^r  as  the  specific  names  are  concerned.  Under  each  species  name  is 
laced  the  one  or  more  generic  names  with  which  the  species  name 
&8  been  combined.  With  one  exception,  these  combinations  refer 
»  the  same  organism ;  thus,  hdatolytiea  has  been  combined  with  five 
ifferent  generic  names,  but  each  one  of  these  five  combinations  re- 
srs  to  the  same  organism.  The  exception  is  the  species  intesUndUi. 
T'alker  uses  the  name  Ameba  intestinalis '{"winch  Doflein  puts  into 
iie  genus  EntaimBba)  ^  but  states  it  is  not  the  same  form  as  that 
lamed  Amcsha  intestinalis  by  Blanchard. 

It  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  attempt  a  determination 
f  the  status  of  these  various  forms  according  to  the  International 
>>de. 

The  titles  and  places  of  publication  of  the  references  given  will  be 
found  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Albert  Hassall,  entitled  ^^  Bibliography  of 
parasitic  amoebae.'' 

ifrioana 

AmoeJfa  Brnmpt,  1010,  p.  82. 

BiUamoelfa  Hartmann  in  Haitmann  A  Prowazek,  1007,  p.  812  footnote. 
apii 

Bntamoeha  Fantbam  &  Porter,  1011,  p.  626. 
arlHHreacena 

AmoeJfa  GeUl  ft  Flocca,  1804  b,  p.  480. 
autastomi 

Bntwnoeha  NOUer,  1012,  p.  105. 
hlattae 

Amoelm  BfltBchll,  1878  a,  pp.  278-277. 

andawu)eha  Leldy,  1870a,  p.  800;  lS70k,  p.  206. 

Bntamoeha  Doflein,  1000,  p.  400. 
hlatianm 

Amoeha  Galandmcclo,  1800  a,  p.  00. 

Bntamoeha  Caaagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897.  p.  168. 
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hlochmanni 

AmoelHi  DoflelQ,  1901  a,  pp.  17-ia 

IkOVii 

Amoeba  Liebetans,  1906  a,  p.  814. 

Entamoeba  Dofleln,  1909,  p.  499. 
braxUienaii 

Loe9cMa  Cbatton,  1912,  p.  182. 

?  de  Beanrepalre  Aragfto^  1912. 

buooalU 

Amoeba  fiteinbtii;,  186d  a. 

Bntamoeba  Prowazek,  1004,  p.  42. 
buetmMii 

Bntamoeba  Prowazek,  1912,  p.  245. 

Amoeba  Graail«  1882  a,  pp.  186-187. 
chimmomi 

Amoeto  Barter,  1&09*  p^.  82-«l. 
oOiorto 

Amoeba  Qraham,  1899  a,  p.  477  {cUiata,  p.  515,  cUiaria  renained). 
oobayae 

Ameba  Walker,  1908,  pp.  429,  442  (spelled  copoyoe,  p.  429). 

Bntamoeba  Slotter  k  Swelieogrebel,  1012,  pp.  28,  24. 
oo{i 

Amoeba  Loescli,  1875  a,  p.  210. 

Bndamoeba  Sckubotz,  1905  b,  p.  34. 

Bntamoeba  Schaudinn,  1903  a,  p.  584. 

Loeechia  Chatton,  1012,  p.  181. 
coH  oomm/uni$ 

Amoeba  Kruae,  1896  a,  p.  813. 
coU  dneenteriae 

Amoeba  Doflein  &  von  Prowazek,  1908,  p.  918. 
coli  dyeenterioa 

Amoelba  Jansen,  1898  a,  p.  134. 
cM  4yien$9riei 

Amoeba  Kruse,  1896  a,  p.  613. 
ooli  felie 

Amoeba  Quincke  &  Rocs,  1893  a,  p.  1093. 
coH  hominie 

Amoeba  Kuenen,  1909,  p.  564. 
ooli  inoapeulata 

Amoeba  Maggiora,  1891,  p.  725. 
ooH  intestini  vulgaris 

Amoeba  Fenoglio,  1904,  p.  252. 
coli  nUtis 

Amoeba  Quincke  &  Roos,  1893  a,  p.  1093. 
ooli  nipponioa 

Bntamoeba  Walker,  1911,  p.  279. 
coli  vulgaris 

Amoeba  Ziegler,  1895  a,  p.  717. 
oroupogena 

Amoeba  Rivoita  &  Delprato,  1881  a. 

crupogena 

Ameba  Perroncito,  1882  a,  p.  95. 
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homtmU 

Aw^ha  Walker,  1906  a,  pp.  429,  444. 

BfUamoeha  Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  p.  168. 

Pwvmoeha  Gralg,  1906,  p.  214. 
hyitoUiioa 

Bndamoeha  Schobots,  1906  b,  p.  84. 
hyiiolutioa 

Amoeba  Jelks,  1910,  p.  06. 
imoap9ulata 

Amoeba  Weaener,  1892  a,  p.  541. 
MestinaHi 

Amoeba  R.  Blanchard,  1885  g,  p.  16. 
iniesUnaHe 

Ameba  Walker,  1908  a,  pp.  414,  429. 

Bniamoeba  Doflein,  1909,  p.  608. 
intestinaUe  vMlgaria 

Amoeba  Blchhorat,  1901  a,  p.  292. 
MeetM  vulgafii 

Amoeba  Quincke  ft  Boos,  1898  a,  p.  1098. 
UioliHoa 

Amoeba  Fenog^o,  1904,  pp.  251,  262. 
iurai 

Bndamoeba  Hickaon,  1909,  p.  88  (error  for  miurai). 
ielaginia 

Amoeba  yon  Mereechoweky,  1878  a,  p.  204. 
koHMH 

Amoeba  Doflein,  1901  a,  p.  80. 

Ewiamoeba  Doflein,  1909,  p.  506. 
faoertae 

Amoeba  Hartmann  in  Hartmann  &  von  Prowaz^,  1907,  p,  314. 

Vahlkampfla  Chatton,  1912,  p.  112. 
lagopodU 

Amoeba  (Entamoeba)  Fantham,  1910,  p.  702. 
letMei 

Amoeba  Letolle,  1908,  pp.  256-266. 

Amoeba  Pfeiffer,  1891  a,  p.  211. 
loboea 

Amoeba  Celll  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  p.  486. 
loboea  ooU 

Amoeba  Gelli  ft  Fiocca,  1894,  b,  p.  486. 
loboea  gmberi 

Amoeba  Woelker,  1911,  p.  592. 
loboea  guttmta 

Amoeba  Oelli  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  p.  486. 
loboea  obUmga 

Amoeba  Oelli  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  p.  436  (name  credited  to  Scbmarda). 
lobo$fiku>9a 

Amoeba  Oraig,  1912,  pp.  1«  2&-80. 
loeeoki 

Entamoeba  Leeage,  1908,  p.  106. 
matariae  (homlnls) 

Amoeba  Sakharor,  1892  a. 


orawm.!  alfhabehc  list  or  pabashio  AioBia. 

wtalarlae  feVrit  ^nrtmuiv 

Awtoela  Kniae,  1886  a,  p.  672  (nuM  cteOlted  to  Oolgl). 
mamOiarii 

Vntomoeta  Kartallfl,  1906,  p.  866. 

Amoeba  Smltb,  1886  a,  hi.  1-8& 
JhtomoeOa  Dofleln,  1808,  p.  808. 
■WfeprMfo 

Amoe^  Cole,  1808,  p.  297. 

AmMs  Walker,  1906  a,  p.  446  (error  tor  melMVrMI*). 
iwlHwta 

Atnot^  Qedoelat,  IBll,  p.  88. 

Bntamotiba  ElmaaBUn.  1908,  p.  88B. 

LoefoAio  Oliatton.  1912,  p.  1S2. 
mitU 

Amoeba  Oramer,  1SB6  a,  p.  148. 

Amoeba  IJlma,  1888  a,  p.  SB. 

andamoeba  Hlckaon.  1909,  p.  88  (ipdled  tmat,  obrloillljr  ■  BOiprlDt). 

AOMHoeM  CaatsUanl  ft  GlialmaiA  UIO^  p.  214. 
morHKota/liim 

Amoeba  Gedodat,  19U,  p.  88. 

Bntamoeia  Smltb  ft  Wetdman,  1910,  pp.  28B-9B6. 
mortrto 

Bn$amoeba  BaS,  1812,  pp.  849-SBl. 


Amoeba  Obatbo,  1909,  p.  e9a 
mvrii 

Amoeba  GranI,  1SS2  a,  pp.  1S1-18& 
Bntamoeba  Hartmami,  lOOT,  p.  14S. 
Proctamoeba  AlazedelT,  1912,  p.  64. 


Ameba  Walker,  1906  a,  pp.  428,  44T. 
ittpponenalt 

Jhilamoebo  Dofletn,  1911,  p.  B79. 


Amoeba  Oedodat,  1911.  p.  88. 

BfUamoeba  Eoldnunl,  1909,  p.  606. 
wiitatt 

Bntamoeba  Caatellanl,  1906,  p.  102. 
oUoiva 

Amoeba  Ctilt  ft  riocca,  1884  b.  p.  486  (name  cradltsd  to  Sdunaida). 
ondulatu 

Bntamoeba  Billet,  1907,  p.  217  (wror  for  widsJaM). 
paedopktJbora  (varlonelj  apelled). 

Amoeba  Canllerr,  1906,  p.  207. 

Bntamoeba  Gaatellaiii  ft  Ohalmera,  1810,  p.  21S. 

Vahtleompfl*  Ohatton,  1912,  p.  112. 
paraetttea 

Amoeba  Lendenfald.  1886  a,  pp.  30-S& 
piMgociftoUet 

Amoeba  Oedoelat,  1911,  p.  82. 

Aitamoeba  Gandaclieaii,  190T,  VO-  486-487. 
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pigmeniifera 

Amoelfa  Grassl,  1M1>  p,  8M. 
pithed 

Bntamoeha  von  Prowasek,  1012,  p.  246. 
poleoki 

Bntamoeha  von  Prowazek,  1912,  p,  274. 
puknonalU 

Afnoeba  Artault,  1808,  pp.  27&-277. 

Entamoeba  Castellanl  &  Ohalmeni,  1010,  p.  214. 
ranae 

Ameba  Walker,  1908  a,  pp.  tf9,  447. 

Bntamoeha  Hartmann,  1907,  p.  148. 
romarum 

Amoeba  Grasai,  1879  m,  p.  446. 

Entamoeba  Dob^,  1008,  p.  428. 

Proctamoeba  Alexeieff,  1012,  p.  06. 
ranorum 

Entamoeba  Castellanl  &  Oialmera,  1010,  p.  216  (^ror  tor  raftomi). 
retioularia 

Amo^ta  (MM  &  Slocca,  1804  b,  p.  480. 
rotatoria 

Amoeba  Mayer,  1848  a,  p.  11. 
$agittae 

Amoeba  Qrassi,  1881,  p.  864. 
$alpae 

Proctamoeba  Alezeleff,  1012,  p.  64. 
iohaudinni 

Entamoeba  Leaage,  1008,  p.  106. 
$pino9a 

Amoeba  Oelll  k  Flocca,  1804  b,  p.  487. 
euooinea 

Amoeba  Pfelffer,  L.,  1801  a,  p.  211. 
teetudinii 

Entamoeba  Hartmann,  1000,  p.  200. 
tetragena 

Amoeba  Hartmann,  1008,  p.  126. 

Entamoeba  Viereck,  1007  c,  p.  82. 

Loeschia  Chatton  A  Lalnng-Bonnalre,  1012,  pL  0  Ikidng  p,  188. 

Viereckia  (sobgenas)  Chatton  &  LalQBg-Boanaire^  1012,  p.  142. 
tetragina 

Entamoeba  Walker,  1011,  p.  276. 
tetragona 

EiUamoeba  Hartmaan  In  Hartmana  &  yon  Prowaiek,  1007,  p.  8U  lootask 
(error  for  tetragena), 
tropicaUs 

Amoeba  Qedo^at,  1011,  p.  88. 

Entamoeba  Lesage,  1008,  p.  106. 
undulan$ 

Amoeba  Celll  &  Flocca,  1804  b,  p.  486  (as  vaiMgr  of  Amo^fa  loboea;  aot  m 
dflcally  stated  to  be  a  parasite). 
undulam 

Entamoeba  Hl<dcson,  1000,  p.  88. 

Entamoeba  Cast^anl,  1004,  p.  608. 
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j^fneba  Walker,  190S  a,  p.  428  (eror  for  urof^niiaUs). 
yenitalis 

A.moeba  Baelz,  1883  a.  p.  237. 
JBniamoeba  Doflein,  1909,  p.  605. 

AtmoHH$  B.  BUacbard,  1886  g,  p.  16. 
mioularia 

Amoeba  Gelli  &  Fioccari894  b,  p^  438  (credited  to  Welnse). 
idis 

Amoeba  Wuelker,  1911,  p.  009. 
IffarU 

Amoeha  Boob,  1894  c,  p.  391. 
lliamH 

Entamoeba  von  Prowasek,  1911,  p.  349. 
laginia 

Amoeba  BroUdo,  1903,  p.  83  (error  for  jelaffinia). 

The  several  genera  named  above,  with  their  type  species,  are  given 
L  the  following  list : 

tnoeba  proteus, 

ndamoeba  hlattae  Leldy,  1879  a,  p.  300 ;  1879  k,  p.  206. 
niamoeha  histolytica  Schaudinn,  1903  a,  pp.  664,  570. 
oe^chia  coli  Ghatton,  1912,  p.  110. 
atnmoeba  eifharOi  Betaandlnn,  1890  b,  p.  31. 
aneramoeha  hiitolyiioa  Ln^e,  1909,  p.  421. 
rodamoeba  synonym  of  Lo€$chia. 
'ahlkampfla  vahlkampfi  CbattoA,  1912,  p.  112. 


DBB  KEBXAXJlfBAU  IKEB  PABA8ITISCHBN  AMUSSN. 

[>r.  M.  J.  S.  VON  Pbowazek,  Seemannskrankenhaus  and  Instltiit  fdr  SchlffiEh 

und  Trop^ikrankhelten,  Hamburg,  (Sermany.  » 

Bei  einer  Besprechung  des  Kemauftaues  der  panaitisohen  Amoben 

ist  es  zunachst  notwoodig,  den  iimerfaalb  liemlich  weitar  (Jtenzen 

schwankenden  B^riff  des  Farasitismus  dieser  Amoeben  irgendwie 

abzugrenzen. — Fiir  eine  derartige  BegrifEsabgreiiziaig  ist  in  erster 

Linie  eine  genane  Kenntnis  der  gesamten  Mcdogie  der  iragUchen 

Organismen,  die  leider  bis  jetst  bie  den  Amoben  nur  sefar  liickenhaft 

bekannt  ist,  ▼orbedingung.   Aus  diesem  letsterm  GnuidA  mussen  wir 

eine  kOnirtliche  AbgriBnzong  der  parasitischen  Amdben  vomdimen, 

und  wir  Ziehen  in  den  Bahmen  nnfierer  Betraditang  nor  solche  For- 

nten  ein,  deren  Weiterentwicklong  notwendig  an  einen  Wirt  gdl>an*- 

den  ist  und  die  daher  ansserfaaH  eines  Wirtstieres  a«f  langere  Zeit  in 

der  iieien  Anssenwelt  ni^t  leben  kSnnen  und  aus  diemBsl  Qrunda 

veifmuUieh  nicht  oder  schwer  zilcbtiNkr  sind.    Anf  Grand  dieser 

Annahme  sch^den  aus  unserer  Bitradiung  aUe  AmSben  aus,  die 
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sserdem  aber  der  von  A.  Kuenen  und  Werner  betonte  Umstand, 
38  es  Amobendysenterien  gibt,  bei  denen  Amoben  ohne  Tetragena- 
sten  mit  Histolyticatypus  varkommen.] 

(5)  Entamoeba  minuia  Elmaasian,  von  einigen  Autoren  als  selbst- 
indige  Art  angezweif elt  (hab.  Homo  sapient) . 

(6)  Entamoeba  nipponica  Koidzumi  (hab.  Homo  sapiens y  ver^ 
ie  6). 

(7)  Entamoeba  hartmanni  n.  sp.  Prowazek  (hab.  Homo  sapiens, 
lidsee). 

(8)  Entamoeba  pithed  Prowazek  (hab.  Orang-iUan). 

(9)  Entamoeba  polecki  Prowazek  (hab.  8ns  scorfoj  gelegentlich 
Tomo  sapiens). 

(10)  Entamoeba  m/uris  Graasi  (hab.  Mus). 

((1)  Entamoeba  testudinis  Hartmann  (hab.  Tesiudo  graeoa). 
(12)  Entamoeba  ranarwm  Grassi  (hab.  Rana  esculenta). 
(18)  Entamoeba  aulastomi  Noller  (hab.  Atdastomum  gvlo). 

B.  Entamoeben  mit  einem  Karyosomkem,  in  dem  neben  dem 
^aryosomkem  noch  Chromatinnukleolen  ( Janicki)  vorkommen. 

(14)  Entamoeba  blattae  Butschli. 

C.  Amoben,  deren  Parasitismus  noch  unklar  ist: 

(1)  ChlaTM/dophryS'Leydenia  gem/mipara  (Schaudinn). 

Der  Kern  der  Leydenia  ist  rund,  blaschenformig,  besitzt  einen  mit 

Boraxkarmin,  Thionin,  BrasiUn  jKrbbaren  ^^  Pseudonukleolus  "  und 

eine  helle,  chromatinfreie,  wabig  gebaute  Kemsaftzone.    Kemdurch- 

messer   ca.    5   pi,   Kemsaftzone   |-i&,   Kemteilung   amitotisch,   der 

Pseudonukleolus  schniirt  sich  durch;  Kemknospung  wurde  gleich- 

f  alls  beschrieben  (hab.  Hom,o  sapiens)  in  zwei  Fallen  von  Carcinom  v. 

Leyden  beobachtet.    Nach  einer  sp&teren  Mitteilung  Schaudinns  ge- 

hort  Leydenia  zu  CJhlamydophrys. 

(2)  Paramoeba  hominis  (hab.  Homo  sapiens)  Ch.  F.  Craig  hat 
zuerst  bei  eigenartigen  Diarrhoen  in  Manila  eine  Paramoeba  beschrie- 
ben und  ihre  Entwicklungsgeschichte  beobachtet.  Eine  Schilderung 
der  feineren  Kemstrukturen  steht  noch  aus. 

FOBM  DES  KEBNES. 

Bei  alien  diesen  Amoben  ist  der  Kern  mehr  oder  weniger  sphaerisch 
rund  Oder  rundlich ;  bei  Ent  histolytica  verandert  er  nach  Schaudinn 
und  Hartmann  gelegentlich  wahrend  des  Lebens  seine  Gestalt  und 
wird  bei  der  Bewegung  passiv  leicht  verzerrt,  exzentrisch  verlagert 
und  zusanmiengepresst.  Fur  den  Kern  der  Ent.  blattae  nahm 
Schubotz  and,  dass  er  gel^jentlich  aktiv  ver&nderlich  werden  kann. 
Janicki  konnte  sich  von  einer  aktiven  Bew^lichkeit  nicht  fiberzeugen 
und  erklSrte  mit  Mercier  die  bereits  von  Butschli  gel^entlich 
beobachteten  '^  geschnabelten  "  Kerne  fiir  Kemindividuen,  die  eben 
aus  der  Teilung  hervcnrgegangen  sind. 
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artmann  und  Prowazek,  bei  Ent.  tetragena  von  Viereck,  Werner, 
artmann  u.  a.,  bei  Ent.  bvctndU  yon  Prowazek«  Lowenthali  bei 
n^  toUUamsiy  hartmanm^  pUhseij  polecki  von  Prowazek,  bei  Ent. 
ila&toTni  von  Noller,  bei  Eid.  imuia  sowie  einer  Amobensp.  ana  der 
[ana  von  Wenyon,  bei  Ent.  teetuMnis  von  Hartmann  il  a.  m.  im 
leichen  Sinne  besehridben  worden. 

Von  der  Ent.  nipponica  schreibt  Koidzumi :  ^^  The  nuclear  plasm 
oes  not  ^ow  either  reticiilar  or  alveolar  atruotura.  The  nuclena  is 
ery  rich  in  chromatin,  which  is  found  condensed  into  several  clumps 
nd  closely  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nuclear  membrane,'' 

Komplizierter  ist  der  Kern  der  Ent.  hlattae  ^dbaut ;  fassen  wir  die 
on  einander  etwas  differierenden  Bench  reibungen  des  Kemaufbaues 
ron  Schubotz,  Elmassian,  Mercier  und  Janicki  zusammen,  so  folgt 
kuf  die  innere  Schichte  der  Kemmembran  eine  wabig  gebaute  peri- 
>here  Kemnme  {a)  mit  feinem  Ohcomatin)  die  zentral  einen  hellen, 
comchenfreien,  wabigen  Innenranm  {h)  einsehliesst ;  an  der  Grenze 
swiachen  beiden  liegen  meist  kugelig  2-5  |&  grosse  ehromatische  ^^  Nu- 
zleolen"  {c).  In  dem  Inn^iraum  ist  zuerst  von  Janicki  ein  meist 
in  Vorberritung  zur  Teilung  befindliches  Karyosom  (Netrum  nacb 
Boveri)  nachgewiesen  worden  {d). 

Der  Aussenkem  der  Entamoben  ist  von  dem  Karyosom  vielfach 
durch  eine  belle  Kemsaftzone  getrennt 

(8)  Karyoaom, 

Das  Karyosom  der  Entamoben  ist  ein  wichtiger  und  notwendiger 

Kembestandteil,  der  morphologisch  aus  Chromatin  imd  Plastin  be*' 

steht,  wobei  das  erstere  Kemdement  zunachst  in  Komchenform 

reichlich  in  das  Plastin  eingetragen  ist.    Wie  weit  das  Chromatin  aus 

Plastin  im  Sinne  von  Moroff  u.  a.  entstehen  und  umgekehrt  sich 

wieder  zurQckverwandeln  kann,  ist  nach  dem  derzeitigen  Stande  der 

mikroskopischen  Technik  Vent  Sicherhert  nachzuweisew  nicht  mog^ 

lich.    Nach  Hartmann  ist  fiir  die  Existenz  eines  echten  Karyoeoms 

der  Nachweis  eines  z^itralen  Centriols  ("  Centroeom  ")  eine  Notwen- 

digkeit;  /ehlt  ein  Centriol,  so  muss  man  die  sonst  morphologisch 

gleichen  Kemgebilde  als  Pseudokaryosome  bezeichnen.  Gliser  (Ar- 

chiv  fiir  Protistenkunde,  25.  Bd.,  1.  Heft,  1012)  A'ertritt  insofern  einen 

anderen  Standpunkt,  als  nach  ihm  das  allgemeine  Vorhandensein  von 
Centriolen  im  Caryosom  aller  Protozoen  nicht  nur  nicht  bewiesen, 
sondem  miwahrscl^^inlich  ist.  Als  Karyosom  definiart  er  die  ^^  Binn- 
enkorper,  die  bei  der  Teilung  ganz  oder  zimoi  Teil  aki  Nucleolocentro- 
som  wirken."  Fiir  die  Bezeichnung  des  Karyosoms  ware  also  die 
genaue  Kenntnis  ihrer  Rolle  bei  der  Kernteilung  Vorbedingung.  Als 
Nutdedocentrosomen  oder  in  einem  gewissen  Sinne  als  Netren  (Bo- 
veri) teilen  sich  nun  die  Binnenkorper  bei  Ent.  buccalis  (Prowazek), 
EfU,  tetagena  (Hartmann)  bei  Ent.  Blattae    (Janieki),  bei  einer 
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AmSbensp.  aus  der  Maus  (Wenyon)  vielleicht  bei  der  Eni. 
(Wenyon)  und  Ent.  ranarum  (Dobell),  bei  den  ubrigen 
scheint  mir  der  Kemteilangsyorgang  nodi  nicht  in  dieson 
genau  untersucht  worden  zu  sein  nnd  auch  bei  den  oben 

Amoben  "  verschwindet  '*  auf  manchen  gerade  enlicheidenden 

der  Spindelbildung  das  Karyosom  als  selbstandiges  KwngebiUle,  a>|i 
Nukleocentrosoma  in  der  Oeeamtspindel  und  man  kann  ssdi 
seiner  von  der  modemen  Zytologie  betonten  Gtesamtkontiniiitit 
iiberzeugen.    Bei  Ent.  coli  und  tetragena  scheinen  auf  der  Hohe  dff 
Spindelentwicklung  der  Aussenkem  und  Karyosomkem  sidi  gis 
durchzumischen  und  ihre  S<mderung  au&ugeben,  znmal  audi  is 
Centriolen  nicht  immer  nachweisbar  sind. 

Die  unvoUkommene  Kamtnis  der  Kemteilung  kann  uns  abo  9- 
nachst  keine  Direktiven  fiir  die  sohwierige  Termincdogie  do*  fssmr  '- 
nen  Kembestandteile  liefem.  Kehren  wir  zn  der  letzten  Definkke . 
Hartmanns  zuriick,  so  ist  ein  Centriol  bis  jetzt  sicher  nur  im  Earra- 
som  der  Ent.  tetroffena  (Hartmann),  Ent.  coli  (Hiurtmaxm),  Ef^ 
aulaatomi  (Noller)  sowie  Ent.  testudinis  (Hartmann)  nachgewiess 
worden ;  zeitweise  beobachtet  ist  es  bei  Ent.  murisj  Ent.  bucotdUj  EfL 
polecki  sowie  Ent.  hlattae^  bei  der  aber  nach  Janicki  zuweilen  so^ 
das  ganze  Karyosom  verschwinden  soil.  Auch  Dobell  betoot  is; 
(jegensatz  zu  Grassi  (1881)  das  Fehlen  eines  Karyoecuns  bd  Ef^  | 
rancarum.  Glaser  meint,  dass  bei  alien  Entamoben  der  kurz  yor  der  ■ 
Teilung  gebildete  Binnenkorper  (Karyosom)  uberhaupt  au^gelo^E  l 
wird.  Bei  alien  Formen,  bei  denen  die  Kontinuitat  eines  EaryoeoBs  | 
durchbrochen  ist,  wird  sich  aber  de  &cto  eine  Kontinuitat  eiae  \ 
kleinen  Komchens  wie  es  das  Centriol  ist,  kaum  nachweisen  lass^^  j 
sie  bleibt  nur  ein  theoretisches  Desideratum. 

Bei  Ent.  minuta  konnte  Rlmassian  im  Karyosom  kein  Centrid 
nachweisen,  bei  den  ubrigen  AmSben  sind  sonst  auch  keine  Centrioks 
beschrieben  worden. 

Aus  dieser  Zusammenstellung  geht  hervor,  dass  sowohl  die  Defini- 
tion des  Karyosoms  als  des  Centriols  imd  die  Lehre  der  Kontinnitit 
leider  noch  strittig  sind  und  dass  nur  eine  weitere  Forschyng  chn^  I 
theoretische  Voreingenommenheit  Klarheit  in  die  verwickelte  Sach- 
lage  bringen  kann.  Vorlaufig  scheint  es  aber  zweckmassig  xn  sein.  j 
das  zentrale  Plastinchromatingebilde,  das  im  Kern  der  Entamoben 
zumeist  ausgebildet  ist,  als  Karysom  zu  bezeichnen,  ohne  sidi  an 
den  Nachweis  der  Gentriden,  der  praktisch  nicht  immer  dorcb- 
fiihrbar  ist,  zu  klammem. 

ZYKLISCHE  FB0ZB8SB  AM  KABY080M. 

Im  Anschluss  an  die  theoretisch  wichtigen  Untersuchungen  fiber  dts 
Gentrosom  von  Boveri  sowie  an  die  spateren  Untersuchungen  ubff 
den  Blepharoplast  und  das  Karyosom  der  Flagellaten  (1904)  wurdeo 
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)li  am  Karyosom  periodisch  einsetz^ide  Abbauprozesse  beobach- 
In  dem  in  einer  bestiminten  &iteinheit  fixierten  mikrosko- 
Kchen  Bilde  stellen  sie  sich  als  ohramatische  Wellen  von  verschie- 
aer  Machtigkeit  and  yariablem  Radius  dar,  die  von  einem 
■n^ungagentnim  (Karyoemn-Centriol)  ausgehen  und  membran* 
Lrts  fortsckreiten.  Zyklische  Vorg&nge  sind  besonders  bei  Ent. 
tragena  nnd  teshidims  van  Hartmann  beobachtet  worden,  zeit- 
aiae  kommen  me  audi  bd  Ent.  coU  (Werner)  yor,  femer  gind  sie 
d  Snt.  polecki  geschildert  worden.  Auch  besfiglidi  dieser  zy- 
isdieii  Prozesse  ist  die  Auffassnng  der  yerschiedenen  Autoien  nidit 
nheitlidi,  so  schreibt  H.  Gliser  (1912)  ^  Es  ist  zmn  mindeston  ver- 
-Qht,  im  Auf-  and  Abbau  dee  Karyosoms  zyklische  Vorginge  zu 
»hen,  wie  sie  den  Centrosomen  der  Metazoen  eigen  sind.  Sicker 
t  nnr,  dass  bei  den  Entamoben  der  kurz  vor  der  Teilung  gebildete 
iinn^ikorper  wieder  au^geloet  wird.'' 

BBDIUTUNe  I»S  XABYOeOKS  FUR  DIS  DIAGNOSE. 

Bis  jeUt  ist  es  ungemein  schwer,  die  einzehien  yegetativen  Stadien 
ler  Entamoben  von  einander  zu  unterscbeiden— da  man  aber  zumeist 
Lur  vegetative  Stadien  findet,  ware  eine  solcbe  Unterscheidung  auck 
lir  die  Praxis  wiektig,  die  sick  immer  wieder  mit  der  Frage,  ob 
Tnt.  coUj  histolytica  oder  tetragena  vorliegt,  besckaftigen  muss, 
[m  Anacklnas  an  die  Untersuckungen  von  Sckaudinn  kat  Ebkrtmann 
lowie  F.  Craig  das  KaryoscMn  und  seine  Struktur  der  Entamoben  bei 
ier  Differentialdiagnoee  der  Formen  beriicksicktigt. 

Nack  Hartmann,  Wbitmore,  und  Craig  ist  das  Earyoscmi  der  Ent. 
coli  aknlick  dem  der  Ent.  tetragena^  die  in  ikrem  Eemaufbau  in 
die  Mitte  zwiscken  Ent.  histolytica  und  tetragena  zu  stellen  ist,  nur 
spielen  sick  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  Angaben  vcm  Werner  nickt  so 
typiscke  zykliscke  Prozesse  an  ikm  ab,  femer  ist  bie  Ent.  coU  in 
20-80  Pnnent  von  alien  Individuen  das  Earyosom  immer  in  Tei- 
lung begriffen.  Bei  Entamotha  histciytica  ist  an  kleines  Earyosom 
vorkanden  (Sckaudinn,  Hartmann,  Craig),  das  Aussenokromatin 
ordnet  siok  oft  in  Ellumpen-  oder  Pigmentform  peripker  an,  die 
doppelt  kcmturierte  Eemmembran  feklt  und  der  Eem  liegt  meist 
ezcentrisck.  Der  grosse  Wert  dieser  Diagnose  ist  aber  von  versckie- 
denen  Autoren  angezweifelt  worden,  so  teilweise  von  H.  Werner, 
A  Kuenen  u.  a.  m. 

KERKTBILI7N0. 

Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Eemteilung  der  Entamoben  konnen  wir  uns 
zur  Zeit  keine  abschliessende  Yorstellung  bilden,  da  bei  keiner  Amobe 
alle  Stadien  beobacktet  worden  sind.     Einzelne  Eemteilimgsbilder 
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OOXPBNPITTM  OF  ALL  AMUBAE,  ABBANOED  AGCOBDIVO  TO  TS 
HOSTS,  BEGABDLSSS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  STATUB  Of  !! 
SPECIES   OF    AMEBAE. 

By  Albebt  Hassall,  Assistant  Zoologist,  United  States  Department  o!  l- 

culture,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Apis  mellifica: 

apU  Fantbam  A  Porter:  E2ntamoeba. 

AULASTOirUlf  GULO: 

aulastomi  Noeller :  Entamoeba. 
Bee.    See  Apis  melH/ica. 
Blatta  obientalis: 

hlattae  Buetscbli:  Amoeba,  Eudamoeba. 

hlattarum  Calandruccio :  Amoeba. 

sp. :  Amoeba. 

BOMBINATOB  PACHTFUS : 

currena  Metcalf:  Amoeba  (Entamoeba). 

Bos  TAUBUS: 

hovis  Liebetanz:  Amoeba. 
coli  Loescb:  Amoeba. 
ohlonga  Celli  A  Fiocca :  Amoeba. 
Box  Boops: 

sp.  Cbatton:  Amoeba. 

BiTPO  CINEBEUS: 

currens  Metcalf:  Amoeba  (Entamoeba). 

BUFO  VULGABIS: 

ranarum  (Grassi)  :  Entamoeba. 
Oanis  familiabis: 

coli  Loescb:  Amoeba,  Endamoeba,  Entamoeba 

fecalia  Walker:  Ameba. 

phagocytoides  Gauducbeau:  Entamoeba. 
Cat.    See  Felis  domestica, 
Oavia  cobaya: 

cohayae  Walker:  Ameba. 

coli  Loescb:  Amoeba. 

fecalis  Walker:  Ameba. 

spinosa  Celll  &  Fiocca:  Amoeba. 
Ghibonomus  SP.  (larva) : 

chironomi  Porter:  Amoeba. 
OoLuiiBA  domestica: 

croupogena  Rivolta  A  Delprato :  Ameba. 
Dog.    See  Cania  familiaris, 
Bideohse.    See  Lticeria, 
Bqxtus  caballus: 

coli  Loescb :  Amoeba. 

fecalia  Walker:  Ameba. 

intcstinalia  Walker:  Ameba. 

letuUei  Neveu-I>emalre:  Amoeba. 
Felis  domestica: 

coli  Loescb:  Amoeba. 

coli  felis  Quincke  A  Roos :  An^oeba. 

coli  mitis  Quincke  &  Roos:  Amoeba. 
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'mmen  nich  nur  aus  dem  Kem,sondem  nehmen  im  Plasma  an  Grosse 
d  Zahl  enorm  zu."  Im  Laufe  der  Enzystierung  klumpen  sie  sich  zu 
teiii  Chromidalkorper  zusammen.  Ihre  Bedeutung  ist  nicht  voll- 
'mmen  klar,  "  wahrsdieinlich  handelt  es  sich  um  einen  Reserve- 
^ff,  denn  im  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Cystenbildung  un  der  sich 
schliessenden  Cystenruhe  werden  diese  Korper  in  der  Begal  ganz 
■  er  fast  ganz  aufgebraucht."  Ueber  Chromidien  der  Ent.  colt 
^gen  Beobachtungen  von  Schaudinn,  Werner,  und  Hartmann  vor; 
le  bei  Ent,  wUliamsi  werden  die  Chromidien  in  noch  jungen 
ysten  unter  Stromungserscheinungen  nach  aussen  abgestossen  oder 
srerklumpen  zu  einem  grossen  Chromidialkorper,  der  in  der  Cyste 
degeneriert."  Bei  Ent.  wiUiamsi^  bei  der  die  Chromidien  oft  wetz- 
einformig  und  fast  kristallinisch  aussehzen,  liegen  sie  spater  oft 
appenformig  der  fertigen  Cyste  an.  Werner  lasst  bei  Ent.  coli  auch 
oin  peripheren  Kernchromatin  Chromidien  entstehen.  Bei  Ent. 
artmanni  kommt  in  der  Cyste  ein  bakteroides,  stabchenformig 
estaltetes  Chromidium  in  Ein-  bis  Zweizahl  vor.  Bei  Ent.  histoly- 
Ica  riicktnach  Schaudinn-Hartmann  dasKaryosom  an  die  Kemmem- 
ran  heran  und  gibt  chromatisches  Material  an  das  Plasma  ab,  spater 
rf ahren  die  Chromidialbrocken  selbsttatig  eine  Vermehrung,  worauf 
[er  Kem  zusammenschrumpft  "  entweder  ganz  aufgelost  oder  aus 
ler  Zelle  eliminiert "  wird.  Auf  diese  Weise  entstehen  die  sog. 
Uhromidialtiere  (Hartmann)  (vergl.  Ent.  huccalis) ;  ahnlich  wie 
?chaudinn  liefert  Craig  (1908)  eine  Schilderung  der  Chromidien- 
I!ystenbildung  der  Ent.  histolytica  (vergl.  noc  1909).  Chromidien 
lat  femer  W.  Noller  bei  Ent.  aulastromi  beschrieben. 

DEGENERATION    DER    KERNE. 

Von  fast  alien  Autoren,  die  sich  mit  der  Untersuchung  der  Biologic 
der  Entamoben  beschaftigt  haben,  sind  Kemdegenerationen  be- 
schrieben worden,  die  einen  sehr  mannigfachen  Verlauf  nehmen 
konnen,  beziiglich  der  Einzelheiten  muss  auf  die  speziellen  Arbeiten 
verwiessen  werden.  Die  Kemdegeneration  der  Ent.  ranarum  hat 
Dobell  zum  Gegenstand  einer  besonderen  Studie  gemacht  und  sie  mit 
der  Depressionslehre  Hertwigs  in  Zusammenhang  gebracht.  Bei  En^. 
tetragena  unterscheidet  Hartmann  zwei  Haupttypen  von  Degenera- 
tionsformen  (a)  Formen,  bei  denen  sich  das  Chromatin  in  Form  von 
grosseren  Brocken  an  der  Kernmembran  ansammelt,  (&)  Formen- 
reihen,  bei  denen  die  Kernmembran  schwindet  und  nur  noch  ein 
grosses  Karyosom  iibrig  bleibt. 

Ueber  Kemdegenerationen  bei  Ent.  wUliamsi  hat  Prowazek,  bei 
Ent.  aulastomi  W.  NoUer  berichtet,  femer  sind  diesbeziigliche  Anga- 
ben  in  den  Arbeiten  von  Casagrandi-Barbagallo  sowie  Noc  zu  finden. 
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Homo  sapiens — Continued. 

polecki  Ton  Prowazek:  Entamoeba.  i 

pulmonalis  Artault :  Amoeba. 

reticularis  Cell!  &  Flocca :  Ameba.  ( 

sp.  Fantbam:  Entamoeba.  '  ^ 

apinoaa  Celli  &  Fiocca :  Ameba. 

tetragena  Viereck :  Amoeba,  Entamoeba. 

iropicalia  Lesage :  Amoeba,  Entamoeba. 

undulana  Celli  &  Fiocca :  Amoeba. 

undulana  Castellan!:  Entamoeba. 

urogenitalia  Baelz :  Ameba.  \ 

vaginalis  Blancbard :  Amoeba. 

vermicularis  Cell!  &  Fiocca :  Ameba. 

viridis  Wuelker:  Amoeba. 

vulgaris  Roos:  Amoeba. 

toilliamsi  Ton  Prowazek:  Entamoeba. 
HoBSE.    See  Equus  caballus. 
House  mouse.    See  Mus  musculus, 
Lacebta: 

lacertae  Hartmann :  Amoeba. 
Lacebta  agilis  : 

lacertae  Hartmann :  Amoeba. 
Lagopus  scoticus: 

lagopodis  Fantbam:  Amoeba  (Entamoeba). 

sp.  Shipley:  Amoeba. 
Lkpus  cuxN'icuLus.    [8ce  also  Rabbit.] 

enierica  Walker:  Amoeba. 
LiMAx : 

Umax  Pfeiffer:  Amoeba. 

LYMN0DYNASTE8  TASMANIENSI8  : 

morula  Raflf:     Entamoeba. 

MaCACUS   CYNOMOLGUS: 

sp.  Musgrave  &  Clegg:  Amoeba. 
Macacus  philippinensis  : 

sp.  Musgrave  &  Clegg:  Amoeba. 
Macacus  pileatus  : 

nuttalli  Castellani:  Entamoeba. 
Macacus  sinicus: 

sp.  Chatton:  Ijoeschia. 
Meijlagris  gallop Avp: 

enterica  Walker:  Ameba. 

gallopavonis  Walker:  Ameba. 

intestinalis  Walker:  Ameba. 

m^leagridis  Smith:  Amoeba. 
Moloe  palmata: 

ranarum   (Grassi) :  Entamoeba. 
Monkey: 

lohospinosa  Craig:  Ameba. 

sp.  Fantham:  Entamoeba. 

tetragen<i  Viereck :  Entamoeba. 
Mus  decumanub: 

enterica  Walker:  Ameba. 

spinosa  Celli  &  Fiocca:  Amoeba. 
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I     liAXJSCTJLUS : 

ent erica  Walker:  Ameba. 
fecalis   Walker:  Ameba. 
muris   Grass!:  Amoeba,  Entamoeba. 
fnusculi  Walker:  Ameba. 

S    RATTT78  I 

muris  Grassl:  Amoeba. 

''Amibes"  Stiles  &  Hassall. 
rs  8pp. : 

muris   Grass!:  Amoeba. 
CORIA  tbijuga: 

testudinis  Hnrtmann:  Entamoeba. 

IS   ARIES  : 

parasitica  Lendenfeld:  Amoeba. 
8p.  Blanc:  Amoeba. 

iJLTOGASTER   CURVATUS  : 

paedophihora  Caullery:  Amoeba. 

ElBIPULNETA   ORIENTALIS  : 

blattae  Buetschll:  Amoeba,  Entamoeba. 
iG.     See  8us  scrofa. 
iGEON.     See  Columba  domesHca, 

ITHECUS    SATYBUS  : 

pithed  von  Prowazek:  Entamoeba. 
Labbit.     [See  also  Lepus  cuniculus.] 

fecalis  Walker:  Ameba. 
lANA  esculenta: 

'  currens  Metcalf:  Amoeba   (Entamoeba). 
ranarum  Grassl:  Amoeba,  Entamoeba. 
gpinoaa  Cell!  &  Fiocca :  Amoeba. 
Rana  sp. : 

ranae  Walker:  Ameba. 
rotatoria  Mayer:  Amoeba. 
Katva  temporaria  : 

ranarum  (Grass!)  :  Entamoeba. 
Rat.    See  Mtis  decumanus. 
Red  qbouse.    See  Lagopua  scoticus, 
SAorrrA  clapar£:dei: 

chaetognathi  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
pigmentifera  Grass! :  Amoeba. 
sagittae  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
Sheep.    See  Ovia  ariea, 
Spadella  bupunctata  : 

chaetognathi  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
pigmentifera  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
sagittae  Grass! :  Amoeba. 
Spadella  inflata  : 

chaetognathi  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
pigmentifera  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
sagittae  Grass! :  Amoeba. 
Spadella  serratodentata  : 

chaetognathi  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
pigmentifera  Grass!:  Amoeba. 
sagittae  Grass! :  Amoeba. 
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■  f        Jim  • 

>1.2. — Sar  le  stade  flagell^  dans  T^volutioii  des  amlbes  Umax.    1.  Stade 
flasell^  cbez  Amoeba  punctata  Dangeard  <Ck>mpt.  rend.  Soc.  de  bioL, 
Par.,  V.  72  (4),  2  f6v.,  pp.  126-128.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
912. — Siir  les  caract^rea  cytologlques  et  la  systematique  des  amlbes  da 
groupe   Limaw   {N aegleria  noy.  gen.  et  Hartmannia  nov.  gen.)   et  des 
amlbes   parasites  des  yert^br^s   {Proctamoeha  noy.  gen.)    <Bnll.  Soc 
asool.  de  France,  Par.,  v.  37  (2),  6  avril,  pp.  6&-74,  figs.  1-7.    [Wa.] 
L912. — Quelques    remarqaes    compl6mentaires    sur    la    8yst6matlqne    des 
amlbes  da  groupe  Limaw  <Ibid6m  (4),  4  jnin,  pp.  149-157,  flg..l.    IWa.] 
1912. — Sur  quelques  protistes  parasites  intestinaux  d'une  tortue  de  Ceylan 
{Nicoria  trijuga)  <Zool,  Ana.,  Leipz.,  v.  40  (4-6),  30  Aug.,  pp.  97-105, 
figs.  1-3.     [Wa.] 

n,  wmiam.     [A.  B.,  M.  D.;  Prof.,  Parasltol.,  North  Carolina  Med.  CJoll., 

Charlotte,  N.  C] 
1909. — ^Am6ebic  dysentery   with   abscess  of   liver — confirmed   at  autopi^ 

<Cbarlotte  [N.  C]  M.  J.,  v.  60  (3),  Sept,  pp.  144-146.    [Wm.] 
1909. — Intestinal   parasites   and   the  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia    <  South. 

M.  J.,  Nashville,  v.  2  (10),  Oct.,  pp.  1037-1038.     [Wm.] 
1909. — ^A  small  localized  epidemic  of  amebiasis  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago, 

v.  58  (19),  Nov.  6,  pp.  1661-1662.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1909. — ^Amoebae  in  the  stools  of  pellagrins  <N.  York  M.  J.  [etc.]   (1620), 

v.  90  (26),  Dea  18.  pp.  1212-1213.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1910. — Contact  infection  in  amebiasis  <Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.  (2044),  v.  77  (2), 

Jan.  8,  p.  63.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1910. — Eosinophllia  in  amoebiasis  <Med.  Era,  St  Louis,  v.  19  (3),  Mar., 

p.  109.     [Wm.] 

1910.— Studies  in  amebiasis,  with  a  report  of  forty-two  cases.     [Read  before 

*12.  Ann.  Sess.  Tri-State  Med.  Ass.  Carolinas  &  Virginia,  Richmond,  Feb. 

15-17]   <Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.   (2068),  v.  77   (26),  June  26,  pp.  1092-1093. 

[Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1910.-— Studies  in  amediasis,  with  a  report  of  forty-two  cases  < Charlotte 

[N.  C]  M.  J.,  V.  62  (3),  Sept,  pp.  181-183.     [Wm.] 
1911. -The  amebic  dysentery  problem  in  North  Carolina  < Ibidem,  v.  68 
(2),  B^*.,  pp.  87-89.     [Wm.] 

^berg,  Samuel. 

1901.— A  contribution  to  the  study  of  amoebic  dysentery  in  children.  [Read 
Jan.  7]  < Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Bait  (129),  v.  12,  Dec,  pp.  366-368. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 

Anders,  James  M.  [M.  D.,  LL.D.] ;  &  Rodman,  William.  L.  [M.  D.,  LL.D.]. 
1910.— The  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery,  especially  by  appendlcostomy. 
[Read  before  16.  Intemat.  Med.  Ck>ng.,  Aug.  29-Sept  4,  1909]  <J.  Am. 
M.  Ass.,  CJhicago,  v.  64  (7),  Feb.  12,  pp.  603-606.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

Anderson,  A  R.  S. 

1907.— Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Amoeba  coli  in  Port  Blair,   Andaman 

Islands  <Indian  M.  Gaz.,  Calcutta,  v.  42  (4),  Apr.,  pp.  126-128.     [Wm.) 

1908.— Dysentery  with  Intestinal  amoebae,  but  without  hepatic  abscess. 

[Read  before  76.  Ann.  Meet  Brit.  Med.  Asa,  Sheffield,  July]    <Brlt 

M.  J.,  liond.  (2496),  v.  2,  Oct  24,  pp.  1243-1244.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Andresen,  Albert  F.  R.    [M.  D.] 

I911.-Ameblc  dysentery  <Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.  (2141),  t.  80  (21),  Nov.  18> 
pp.  1024-1026.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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^ur,   Andrew. 

-911. — Miscellaneoas  notes  <4.  Rep.  Wellcome  Trop.  Research  I^b.  [etc.], 
Ix>n€l.»  ▼.  A,  Med.,  pp.  362-368,  figs.  109-117,  pi.  22,  fig.  1;  pi.  23,  figs. 
1-4.      [Wm-] 

A.  Brayton.     [M.  D.,  Visit  Pbysician,  N.  York  Hosp.  &  St.  I.uke*8  Hosp.] 
1892. — ^Tbe  symptoms,  complications,  and  treatment  of  dysentery  <Tlierap. 
Gaz.,   Detroit,  Micli.,  &  Pliila.,  Pa.,  v.  16,  3.  s.,  v.  8  (7),  July  15,  pp. 
442-448;  (8),  Aug.  15,  pp.  518-526.     [Wm.] 
bagallo,  Pietro.     I  Dr.] 

1905. — ^Entamoeba  honUnis    (Casagrandi  e  Barbagallo,  1897)    e  VEnta- 

moeha  histolytica  (Scliaudinn,  1903)  in  rapporto  con  la  cosidetta  dissen- 

teria  ameblca  <Ra88^na  intemaz.  d.  med.  mod.,  Catania,  v.  6  (10),  31 

mnggio,  pp.  73-75.     [Wm.] 

1905. — Idem  <Policlln.,  Roma,  v.  12  (6),  giugno,  pp.  282-288.     [Wm.] 

1905. — Sulla    pretesa   coltlvazlone   delle  ameb'fe  parassite    <Rns8egDa    In- 

ternaz.  d.  med.  mod.,  Catania,  v.  6  (19),  15  ott,  pp.  145-140.     [Wm.] 
1906. — Idem  <Gazz.  d.  osp.,  Mllano,  v.  27,  1.  semestre  (36),  2  mar.,  pp. 
380-381.     [Wm.] 
rr,  Richard  A.     [Dr.,  Nashville,  Tenn.] 
1909. — [Discussion  of  Bates,  John  Pelham,  1909,  pp.  56-591  <J.  Tennessee 
State  M.  Ass.,  Nashville,  v.  2  (2),  June,  pp.  62;  63;  64-65.     [Wm.] 
irtley,  Elias  H.     [M.  D.;  Prof.,  Chem.  &  Toxicol.,  liOng  Island  CJoll.  Hosp.] 
1898. — ^The  feces  [Amcba  coli]  <Text-book  Med.  &  Phaim.  Chem.  (Bartley), 
Phila.,  5.  ed.,  pp.  606-610.     [Wm.] 
assures,  F.     [MM.-maj.  de  1"  cl.  ft  Thftp.  mil.,  Perpignan.] 

1911. — ^Abc^s   amibien    du    foie    et    phag^d^nisme   cutan^   amlbien    pos*- 
op^ratolre;  association  staphylococcique  secondaire  <Arch.  de  m6d.  et 
de  pharm.  mil..  Par.,  v.  57  (4),  avrll,  pp.  256-272,  figs.  1-2.     [Wm.] 
;assett-Smlth,  P.  W.     [Staff-Surgeon,  R.  N.] 

1900  a. — ^Abscess  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  with  particular  reference  to 
Its  nmoeblc  causation    <Br!t.   M.  J.,  Ix)nd.    (2070),  v.  2,   Sept.  1,  pp. 
552-553.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1001  a.— Idem  <J.  Trop.  M.,  Lond.,  v.  4  [  (2)  ],  Jan.  15,  pp.  33-34.     [Wm.] 
3ate8,  John  Pelham.     [M.  D. ;  Lecturer,  Trop.  Dis.,  Med.  Dept,   Vanderbilt 
Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.] 
1909. — ^Amebic  dysentery  and  appendlcostomy.     [Author's  abstract  of  paper 
read  before  20.  Ann.  Meet.  Tennessee  State  Med,  Ass.,  Nashville,  Apr. 
13-15]  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  52  (18),  May  1,  pp.  1449-1450;  dis- 
cnsslon,  p.  1450      [Wn,  Wm,  Wc] 
1909.— Amebic  dysentery  and  appendlcostomy  <J.  Tennessee  State  M.  Ass.. 
Nashville,  v.  2  (2),  June,  pp.  56-59;  discussion,  pp.  60-65.     [Wm.] 
de  Beaurepalre  Aragfto,  H.     [Dr.] 

1909.— Sobre  a  Amoeba  diplomitotica  n.  sp.    C^ontribuigSo  para  o  estudo  da 
dlvizfto  nuclear  nas  amebas   <Mem.  Inst.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro-Ma nguinhos,  V.  1  (1),  abril,  pp.  33-43,  pi.  2,  figs.  1-22.     [Wa.] 
{1912). ^[Entamoeba  braailiensis]  <Brazll  med.,  Rio  de  Jan.,  v.  26  (7), 
15feb. 
Behla,  Robert.     [Sanit&tsrath.] 

1898  b.— Die  Amdben  insbesondere  vom  parasitEren  und  culturellen  Stand- 
pankt    vl+73  pp..  1  pi.    8^    Berlin.     [Pa**.] 
Beljerindj,  M.  W.     [Delft] 

1896  a.— Kulturversuche  mit  AmOben  auf  festem  Substrate  <  Centra Ibl.  f. 
Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  19  (8),  28.  Feb.,  pp.  257-267,  pi.  7,  figs. 
1-12.    [MS.  dated  25.  Dec.  1895.]     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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Beijerlnck,  M.  W. — Continued.  j 

1897  a. — AmObenkultur  auf  festen  Sabstraten.    Antwort  an  HeniC*^ 
[See  Celll,  Angelo;  &  Fiocca,  R.,  1886  a]  <IbideiD.  ▼.  21  (3>«ai 
pp.  101-102.     [MS.  dated  6.  Jan.]     [Wa.] 

Bell,  John.     [L.  R.  a  P.  Lond.;  M.  R.  O.  S.  Bng.;  Snpt.^   GoTt.  CtrflET 
Hong  Kong.] 
1909. — ^A  new  parasite  seen  in  a  case  of  dysoitery  < Lancet,  Lool  i^ 
T.  176,  V.  1  (3),  Jan.  16,  p.  161,  figs.  1-4.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Bensen,  W.     [Dr.,  Marinestabsarztl 

1908. — Die  Darmprotozoen  des  Menscben.     [Read  before  Naturf.  V 
zu  K»ln]    <Arch.  f.  SchifPs-  u.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Lelps..    v.   12  (30 1.  ■ 
pp.  661-676,  figs.  1-7.     [Wm.] 

Benidt.  Fritz  [?  Friedrich  Wllhelm  August].     [Dr.,  Stralsond.] 

1^04   a. — Protozoen   !n   elnem   Leberabscess.     [Read    before   Aerzttre 
Reg.-Bezirks    Stralsund,    12.    Nov.    1893]    <Deutsche    Ztschr.  t 
r^lpz..  V.  40  (1-2),  20.  Dec.,  pp.  163-172.  figs.  1-2.     [Wm.] 

B^rry,  T.  D.     [Dr.] 

1903.— [Discussion  of  Young,  G.  B.,  1903,  pp.  241-248]      <AnL  Pi»a 
News,  Louisville,  v.  35  (7-8),  Apr.  1  &  15,  pp.  290-291.      [Wm.] 

Bertarelll,  E.     [Asst,  1st.  d'Ig.,  r.  Univ.,  Torino.] 

1905. — Le    amebe   e   la    dissenteria    amebica    <Riv.    d*ig.    e   san.  P 

Torino,  v.  16  (7),  V  apr.,  pp.  193-19a     [Wm.] 
1905.— Die  AniOben  und  die  AmObenrubr  <Wien.  kiln.  Rundacbaa.  ^ 

(28),  11.  Junl,  pp.  397-399.     [Wm.] 
1912. — Amebe   ed   amebiosl    umane   alia    luce   delle    modeme 

<Gazz.  d.  osp.,  M llano,  v.  33  (6),  14  gennaio,  pp.  4^-51.     [WiaJ 

Bertrand. 

1911.— [Note  to  Manaud.  A.,  1911,  pp.  322-325]  <BuU.  Soc  de  path.«F'. 
Par.,  V.  4  (5),  10  mai,  p.  325.     [Wa,  Wm.]  i 

Beyerlnck,  M.  W.    fifee*  Beljerinck,  M.  W. 
Billet,  A.     [MM.-maj.  de  1'*  classe.] 

1905. — Eoslnopbilie  dans  la  dysenterie  amibienne.     [Read  16  mail  <0« 

rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  Par.,  an.  57,  v.  58  (19),  2  Juin,  pp.  874-876.    [^^ 

Wm,  Wc] 
1907. — Sur  un  cas  de  dysenterie  nostras  a  amlbes.    [Read  13  juin]  <iW* 

an.  59,  v.  62,  v.  1  (23).  5  Juillet,  pp.  1232-1234.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1907. — Sur  un  cas  de  dysenterie  "nostras"  a  amibes  <C3aduc^,  I^- ' 

7  (14).  20  Juillet,  p.  190.     [Wm.] 
1907._-.De  la  dysenterie  k  Trichomonas  <Ibidem  (16),  17  aoOt,  pp.  ^ 

217.  figs.  1-6.     [Wm.] 

Bizzozero,  Glulio.    [Dr.,  Prof,  ord.,  patol.,  r.  Univ.  dl  Torino.] 

1882  a.— Manuale  di  microscopia  cllnlca,  con  aggiunte  risguardanti  f^ 
esaipi  cbimici  pid  utili  al  practico  e  Tuso  del  mlcroscoplo  nella  medirf* 
legale.  2.  ed.  completamente  rifusa  ed  aumentata.  xll+246  pp.,  39  ^ 
7  pis.,  80  figs.  8^  Milano.  [Wm.] 
1383. — Handbucb  der  kliniscben  Mlkroskople.  Mit  BerQckstcbtigzzzV  ^ 
wicbtlgsten  cbemiscben  Untersuchungen  am  Krankenbette  und  ^ 
Verwendung  des  Mikroskopes  In  der  gericbtlichen  Medidn.  Autorl*<» 
deutscbe  Original-Ausgabe  besorgt  von  Alexander  Lustlg  und  Sttft* 
Bembeimer.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  Hermann  Nothnagel.  x!!+251  W* 
39  figs.,  7  pis.,  80  figs.    8*.    Erlangen.     [Wm.] 
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zero,  Giulio — Continued. 

887. — Idem.  MIt  Berttckaichtijrang  der  Verwendung  des  Mikroskops  In  der 
Sericbt lichen  Medizin.  2.  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Aafi.  der  deutschen 
Orisinal-Ausgabe  besorgt  von  Stefan  Bernheimer.  Mit  einem  Vorwort 
von  Hermann  Notlmagel.  vUi+352  pp.,  40  flgs.,  8  pis.,  100  figs.  8**. 
Krlansen.     [Wm.] 

kliam,  R.  J.     [Major,  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps;  D.  P.  H.] 

1906. — Tropical  dysentery  <Lancet,  Lond.  (4344),  v.  171,  v.  2  (22),  Dec.  1, 

pp.  1493-1500,  1  chart,  1  table.     [Wa,  Wm.l 
1908. — The  treatment  of  dysentery.     [Read  before  Donglas  Cong.,  July, 

1907]    <J.  Hoy.  Inst  Pub.  Health,  Lond.,  v.  16  (2),  Feb.,  pp.  77-88,  1 

chart.     [Wa.] 

ic,  Antoine-Francois-Louls.  [CJhef,  trav.  d*hlstol.,  Ecole  v^t.,  Lyon.] 

1898  a. — Sur  une  amibe  vivant  accldentellement  dans  le  poumon  du  mouton 
<J.  de  mM.  v6t.  et  zootech.,  Lyon,  v.  49,  6.  s.,  v.  2,  sept.,  pp.  613-615. 
[Wm.] 

1899  c. — Idem  [?]  <Ann.  Soc.  Linn,  de  Lyon  (1898),  n.  a,  v.  45,  pp.  87-89. 
[Wc] 

nchard,  Raphat^l  Anatole  I5mlle.     [Prof.,  ficole  de  m^.,  Paris.] 
1885  g. — ^Tralt4  de  zoologie  m^dicale.    v.  1 :  Protozoaires,  hlstoire  de  Toeuf, 
coelent^r^s,   §chinodermes,   vers    (aneuriens,    plathelminthes,   n^mathel- 
mlnthes).    Ease.  1,  pp.  1-192,  figs.  1-124.    8**.    Paris.    [Published  Nov.  4.] 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
[1886  1].— Amibe  <Grande  encycl..  Par.,  v.  2,  pp.  740-741,  figs.  1-7.     [Wc] 
1890  b. — Los  animales  par&sltos  Introducldos  por  el  agua  en  el  organlsmo. 
132  pp.,  50  figs.    8**.    Londres.     [Reprinted  from  Blanchard;  Salzar;  & 
Newman,  C.     Elxamen  qufmico  y  bacteriol6gico  de  las  aguas  potables. 
Chlle.l     [Ub.  Stiles.] 
1890  c. — Les   anlmaux   parasites   introduits  par  l*eau   duns  Torganisma 
[Transl.  of  1890  b,  by  author]   <Rev.  d'hyg.,  Par.,  v.  12  (9),  20  sept, 
pp.  828-870,  figs.  1-27,  2  tables;   (10),  20  oct,  pp.  92a-969,  figs.  28-47,  2 
tables.     [Wm.] 
1890  d.— Idem  <Bull.  Soc.  de  mM.  pub..  Par.,  v.  13,  pp.  238-326,  figs.  1-47, 

tables.  [Wm.] 
1896  b.— Parasites  animaux  <Tralt^  de  path.  gto.  (Bouchard),  Par.,  v.  2, 
pp.  649-810.  figs.. 47-109,  1  table.  [Wm.]  [A  reprint  of  this  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Stiles  in  1895.  The  title-page  of  v.  2,  however,  bears  date 
of  1896.] 
1904.— Zoologie  et  m^decine.  [Read  before  6.  Cong.  Intemat.  de  zool., 
Berne,  15  aoOt]  <Arch.  de  parasltol.,  Par.,  v.  9  (1),  1*'  d^.,  pp.  129-144. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 

Blomer,  George. 

1903.— Report  on  Dr.  R.  W.  A.'s  stools  [see  Ward,  Samuel  B.,  1903  a] 
<Albtny  M.  Ann.,  t.  24  (1),  Jan.,  p.  26.     [Wm.] 
Boas. 

1896  a.— Ueber  Amdbenenteritis.  [Presented  before  Ver.  f.  Inn.  Med.] 
<Deat8che  med.  Wchnschr.,  Leipz.  &  Berl.,  v.  22  (14),  2.  Apr.,  pp. 
214-217,  figs.  1-4.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Boas,  J[ohan]   E[rik]   y[esti].     [Dr.,  Prof.,  Zool.,  k.  landwirtschaftl.  Hoch- 
Bchnle,  Kopenhagen.] 
1911.— Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  fOr  Studierende.    6.  vermehrte  und  verbes- 
serte Auflage.    x4'690  pp.,  618  figs.    8*.    Jena.     [Wa.] 
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ey.  F.  H.  [Capt] ;  &  Smith,  F.  [Major]. 

912. — I>ysenteric   ulceration,  without  dysenteric  symptoms,   followed  by 

liepatic  abscess  <J.  Roy.  Army  Med.  CJorps,  Lond.,  v.  18  (5),  ilay,  pp. 

578-S79.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

nan,   John  Winters.     [M.  D.,  Asst.  Path.,  St  Francis  Hosp.,  New  York.] 
1893. — Observations  on  a  case  of  recurrent  amoebic  dysentery,  with  suc- 
cessive large  hepatic  abscesses  <N.  York  M.  J.  (747),  v.  57  (12),  Mar. 
25,  pp.  317-^9.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

1.      [Dr.,  M^.-Major,  1'*  classe  d.  troupes  colon.] 

1908. — Cssai  sur  la  dysenterie  amoeblenne  de  Cochinchine  <Ann.  d'hyg.  et 
de  mM.  colon..  Par.,  v.  11  (4),  oct.-d6c.,  pp.  511-547.     [Wm.] 

un,   Maximilian  Gustav  Christian  Carl.     [Prof.,  Zool.,  Kdnigsberg  i.  Pr. ; 

Dr.  med.  et  phil.] 
18S3  a. — Die  thierischen  Parasiten  des  Menschen  nebst  elner  Anleitung  zur 
praktischen  Hesctulftigung  mit  der  Helminthologie  fUr  Studierende  und 
Aerzte.    viii  +  233  pp.,  72  figs.    8^    Wtirzburg.    [Wa.] 
1893   b.— 2.  Bericht   tiber   thierische  Paraslten   <CJentralbl.   f.   Bakteriol. 

[etc],  Jena,  v.  13  (2),  28.  Jan.,  pp.  59-68.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1895    b. — Die   tliierischen   Paraslten   des   Menschen.     Ein   Handbuch   ftir 
Studirende  und  Aerzte.    2.  Aufl.,  283  pp.,  147  figs.    8".    Wtirzburg.    [Wa.] 
1903. — Idem.    3.  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Aufl.    1  p.  1.,  [vii]-xil  +  360 

pp.,  272  figs.    8**.    Wilrzbnrg.     [Wa.] 
1906. — The  animal  parasites  of  man.    A  handbook  for  students  and  medical 
men.    3.  enlarged  and  improved  ed.    Transl.  from  the  German  by  Pauline 
Falcke.    Brought  up  to  date  by  Louis  W.  Sambon  &  Fred.  V.  Theobald. 
1  p.  l.,*[vii]-xlx  -f  453  pp.,  294  figs.    4**.    London.     [Wa.] 
(1906). — I  parassiti  animali  dell*  uomo.    Trad.  ital.    3.  ed.,  351  pp.,  figs. 

S^    Milano. 
190S. — Die    tlerischen    Paraslten    des    Menschen.      Ein    Handbuch    fur 
Studierende  und  Aerzte.    4.  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Aufl.    ix-475  pp., 
335  figs.    Mit  einera  klinisch-therapeutischen  Anhang  bearbeitet  von  Otto 
Seifert.    pp.  [477]-623.    8^    Wtirzburg.     [Wa.] 

raun.  Maximilian  Gustav  Christian  Carl;  &  Luehe,  Max[imilian  Friedrlch 
Ludwig]. 
1909.— Leitfaden  zur  Untersuchung  der  Tlerischen  Paraslten  des  Menschen 
und  der  Haustiere  fUr  Studierende,  Arzte  und  Tierftrzte.  vli4-186  pp., 
100  figs.  8^  Wtirzburg.  [Wa.] 
1910.— A  handbook  of  practical  parasitology.  Translated  by  Linda  Forster. 
[vlii]+208  pp.,  100  figs.    4".    London.     [Wa.] 

Brem,  Walter  V.     [Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.] 

1912.— [Discussion  of  Musgrave,  William  E.,  1912,  pp.  13-17]  <J.  Am.  M. 

Ass.,  Cliicago,  v.  58  (1),  Jan.  6,  pp.  17-18.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1912.— [Discussion  of  Smith,  Rea,  1912,  pp.  300-302]  <Calif.  State  J.  M., 
San  Fran.,  v.  10  (7),  July,  pp.  302-303.     [Wa.] 

Brem.  Walter  V.;  &  Zeiler,  A.  H.  [M.  D.,  Physician,  Colon  Hosp.,  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone]. 
1910.— Iiiecac  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  amoebiasls.  [Read  before  Am. 
Roc.  Trop.  Med.,  St.  Louis,  June  11]  <Am.  J.  M.  Sc,  Phila.  &  N.  Y., 
n.  s.  (464),  V.  140  (5),  Nov.,  pp.  669-683.  [Wm.] 
1911.— The  medical  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery.  [Read  at  8.  Ann. 
Meet.  Am.  Soc.  Trop.  Med.,  New  Orleans,  May  18-19]  <N.  Orl.  M.  & 
S.  J.,  v.  64  (1),  July,  pp.  23-42.     [Wm.] 
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Calkins,  Gary  Nathan — Continued. 

1909.— Protozoology,    pp.   iii-ix +17-349,  125  figs.,  4   pis.     8".    New  Ir 

&  Philadelphia.     [Wa.] 

Cannady,  Samuel  H.     [M.  D.,  Oxford,  N.  C.]*  ; 

1909. — Case  of  amebic  or  d:fsentery,  complicated  by  abscess  of  liTe*  <& . 

lotte  [N.  C]  M.  J.,  V.  59  (6),  June,  pp.  359-300.     [Wm.] 

Canney,  Fredrick  O.     [M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.]  ■ 

1902  a.— Parasitic  amebae   <Med.  News,  N.  Y.  (1555),  v.  81  (18),  5r  1 

pp.  825^26,  figs.  1-5.     [Wa.] 

Cantlie,  James.     [M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.] 

1902.— [Discussion  on  dysentery]  <Brlt.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2177).  t.  ISs 
20,  p.  852.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Capitnnio,  Luigi.     [Dr.] 

1894  a. — I^  amebe  rispe  to  alia  patologia  <Puglia  med^  Bari,  t.  *  '. 
feb..  pp.  29-36;    (3),  mar.,  pp.  61-66;    (4-5),  apr.-maggio,   pp.  ^", 

[Wm.] 

Carini,  A. 

1912. — Phag^d^Qisme  cutan^  amlbien  <Bull.  Soc.  de  path,  exot^  Par-.^ 
(4),  10  avrll,  pp.  216-218.     [MS.  dated  17  mars.]     [Wa,  WmJ 

C^sagrandi,  Oddo  G.  V.;  &  Barbagallo-Rapisardi,  Pietro. 

1895  a. — Richerche  biologiche  e  cliniche  sull,  Amoeba  coli.     Nota  p»ii 
uare     <Boll.  Accad.  Gioenia  di  sc.  nat.  in  Catania,  n.  s.    (39),  fff^ 
pp.  4-14.    [Wc] 

1895  c. — Ricerche  biologiche  e  cliniche  suir  Amoeba  coH  (Ix>sch).  S««^ 
ed  ultima  nota  preliminare    < Ibidem  (41),  nov.,  pp.  7-19.     [Wcl 

(1895  d). — Suir  Amoeba  coH  Loesch,  ricerche  biologiche  e  cliolche,  15 r 
8*.    Catania. 

1896  b. — Sul  terreni  di  coltura  della  amebe.  Prima  comunica^ooe  ^ 
fonua  med.,  Napoli,  an.  12  (157),  v.  3  (7),  8  luglio,  pp.  74-77.  [MS.^'^ 
21  giugno.]     [Wm.] 

1896  c. — Idem.  Seconda  communlcazlone  <Ibldem  (265),  v.  4  (40i. : 
nov.,  pp.  471-473.     [Wm.] 

1897.— Entamoeba  hominis  s.  Amoeba  coli  (L5sch).  Studio  biologie*' 
cliiiico  <Ann.  d*  ig.  sper.,  Roma,  n,  s.,  v.  7  (1),  pp.  103-166,  pL  2.  ^ 
1-26.     [Wm.] 

1897  a.— Ueber  die  Kultur  von  Amoben  <Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  let^ 
Jena,  1.  Abt.,  v.  21  (15-16),  10.  Mai,  pp.  579-589.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Castellani,  Aldo.     [M.  D, ;  Director,  Bacteriol.  Inst.,  Colombo,  CJeylon.] 

(1904).— Dysentery  in  Ceylon    <J.  Ceylon  Br.  Brit  M.  Asa.  OolowibaJ^ 

17,  pp.  1-14,  1  pi. 
1904. — Some  researches  on  the  etiology  of  dysentery  in  Ceylon     <J.  ^ 

Cambridge  [Eng.],  v.  4   (4),  Oct.,  pp.  495-510,  1  fig.     [Issued  Oct  ^ 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
1905. — Observations  on  some  Protozoa  found  In  human  faeces     <Oiitr*J^ 

f.  Bakteriol.  [e'c],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  38  (1),  25.  Jan.,  Orig.,  pp.  6^^^ 

1-5.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1905.— Diarrhoea  from  flagellates.    [Read  before  Brit.  Med.  Ass.,  Ldcerter 

July]     <Brit.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2341),  v.  2,  Nov.  11,  pp.  1285-1287,  flg&  ^'' 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
1908. — Note  on  a  liver  abscess  of  amoebic  origin  in  a  monkey     <P«r«^ 

tology.  Cambridge  [Eng.],  v.  1  (2),  June,  pp.  101-102,  pi.  8.     [Issued  M 

17.1     [Wa.] 
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:ellani,  Aldo;  &  Glialmers,  Albert  J. 

1910. — Manual  of  tropical  medicine.    Univ.  ser.    xxv-|-1242  pp.,  373  flgB.» 

14  pis.    8'.    London.     [Wa.] 
llery,  Maurice. 

1906. — Sur  un  amoebien  parasite  des  embryons  de  Peltogaster  curvaiut 
Kossm.    [Read  13  oct]     <Compt  rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  Par.,  an.  58,  v.  81* 
V.  2  (28),  19  Oct.,  pp.  266-269,  figs.  1-4.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
issade,  G. ;  &  Joltrain,  E. 
1907. — Cas  de  dysenterle  amlbienne  avec  abc^s  3a  foie  d'origlne  parisi^me 
<Tribune  m6d..  Par.,  n.  s.,  v.  40  (7),  16  ttv.,  pp.  101-102;  note  by  Dopter» 
p.  102.     [Wm.] 
1907. — ^Un  cas  de  dysenterie  amybienne  avec  abc^s  du  foie  d*origine  parl- 
sienne.     [Read  15  f^v.]   <BulL  et  m^m.  Soc.  m^  d.  bOp.  de  Par.,  S> 
s.,  V.  24,  pp.  167-174;  note  by  Dopter,  p.  172;  discussion,  pp.  174-17& 
[Wm.] 
1907. — Dysenterie   amibienne   avec   abcds   b^patique  d'origine  parlsienne. 
[Rteum^  of  1907,  pp.  167-174]   <Caduc4e,  Par.,  v.  7   (5),  2  mars,  ppi 
62-63.     [Wm.] 
lyley,  Henry.     [F.  R.  C.  S.;  Army  Med.  Scbool,  Netley.] 

1893. — Tropical  diseases  of  tbe  liver  <Hyg.  &  Dis.  Warm  Climates  (David- 
son), "iBdinb.  &  Lond.,  pp.  612-640.  pi.  8.     [Wm.] 
elli,  Angelo.     [Dirett,  1st.  d'ig.,  Univ.  Roma.] 

1896  b.— Die  Kultnr  der  AmOben  auf  festem  Substrate  <C5entralbl.  f.  Bak- 
teriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt.,  v.  19  (14-15),  25.  Apr.,  pp.  536-538.     [MS. 
dated  11.  Mftrz.]     [Wa,  Wm.] 
'^Ui,  Angelo ;  &  Flocca,  R. 

1894  a. — CJontributo  alle  conoscenze  sulla  vitft  delle  amebe.    1'.  Nota  pre- 
ventiva  <Riforma  med.,  Napoli,  an.  10,  v.  1  (68),  22  mar.,  pp.  806-80a 
[MS.  dated  10  mar.]     [Wm.] 
1894  b. — Idem.      2*.  Ck>mmunicazione  preventiva  sulla  classiflcazione  ddle 
amebe  e  di  alcune  specie  flnora  cultivate  < Ibidem  (187),  v.  3  (37),  13 
agosto,  pp.  434-441,  1  table.     [Wm.] 
1894  d. — Beitrftge    zur    Am5benforscbung.    Erste    vorl&ufige    Mitteiluns. 
[Transl.  of  1894  a]  <Centralbl.  f.  Bakterlol.  [etc.],  Jena,  v.  15  (13-14), 
7.  Apr.,  pp.  470-473.     [MS.  dated  15.  Mttrz.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1894  e. — ^Idem.  Zweite  vorl&ufige  Mitteilung.  Ueber  die  Klassiflkation  der 
Am5ben  und  einige  geztichtete  Species.  [Transl.  of  1894  b]  <CentralbL 
f.  Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  v.  16  (8-9),  6.  Sept,  pp.  329-839,  1  table. 
[MS.  dated  27.  Jull.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1895  a. — Intomo  alia  biologia  delle  amebe  <Ann.  1st  d'ig.  Q)er.  Univ.  dl 
Roma,  n.  a,  V.    5  (2),  pp.  177-213,  pis.  7--8,  figs.  1-67.     [Wm.] 

1895  b.— Idem  <Bull.  r.  Accad.  med.  di  Roma,  v.  21  (5-6),  pp.  285-824, 

pis.  1-2,  fig&  1-67.     [Wm.] 
1896.— Sulla  etlologia  della  dissenteria.    Nota  prevaitiva  <Riforma  med^ 

NapoU,  an.  11,  v.  1  (34),  9  feb.,  pp.  399-400.     [Wm.] 
1895  d.— Ueber    die    Aetiologie    der    Dysenterie.     Vorltlufige    Mitteilnng 

<Centralbl.  f.  BakterioL  [etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  17  (9-10),  15.  Mftrz,  pp. 

309-310.    [MS.  dated  19.  Feb.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
CSiagas,  Carlos.    [Dr.] 

1911.— Sobre  as  variagdes  ciclicas  do  cariozoma  em  duas  especies  de  ciliados 

parazitos.    Contribui^o  para  o  estudo  do  nucleo  nos  infuzorios.    [Porto- 

gnese  &  (German  text]    <Mem.  Inst.  Oswald     Gmz,  Rio  de  Janeiro- 

Mangninhos,  v.  3  (1),  pp.  136-144,  pis.  9-10,  figs.  1-18.    [MS.  dated  Jan.1 

[Wa.] 
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lano^wBki,   Stanislaus   [Dr.] ;   &  Nowak,  Julian    [Asst,  patlL-anat.   Inst, 

XJniv.  Krakau]. 
1 897. — Przyczynek  do  badafi  nad  etyologla  dysentery i  <Pam.  Towarz.  Lek. 

TVarszaw.,  v.  93  (4),  pp.  863-924.     [Wm.] 
1898    a. — ^Zur  Aetlologle  der  Dysenterie  <Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.   leta], 
Jena,  1.  Abt,  y.  28  (11),  17.  Mftrz,  pp.  44{M52;.(12),  26.  Mftrz,  pp.  493- 
500,  pis.  1^13,  figs.  1-d.     [Wm.] 
;s«  Moses  T. 

1909. — Some  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  BacUlua  leprae.    [Read  at 
6.  Ann.  Meet  Philippine  Islands  Med.  Ass.,  Feb.  11]  <Philippine  J.  Sc., 
Manila,  B.  Med.  Sc.,  v.  4  (2),  Apr.,  pp.  77-79;  discussion,  pp.  141-142. 
tWa.] 
e,  Leon  J. 
1908. — Report  of  the  division  of  animal  breeding  and  pathology  <21.  Ann. 
Rep.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exper.  Station,  Providence  (1907-08),  pp.  296- 
305.     [Wa.] 
le,  Leon  J. ;  &  Hadley,  Philip  P. 
1910. — Amoeba  meleagridis.     [Letter  to  editor]     < Science,   N.  Y.,  n.   s. 
(834),  V.  32,  Dec.  23,  pp.  918-919.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
11  ins,  C.  C.    [Lieut,  Asst.  Surg.,  U.  S.  Army.] 
1904. — [Four  cases  of  amebic  dysentery  treated  with  oil]   <Rep.  Surg.-C!en. 
Army,  Wash.,  pp.  86-87.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
>oke,  A.  B.     [M.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.] 

1909. — [Discussion  of  Bates,  John  Pelham,  1909,  pp.  66-69]     <J.  Tennessee 

State  M.  Ass.,  Nashville,  v.  2  (2),  June,  pp.  00-62;  63-64;  65.     [Wm.] 
1910.— [Discussion  of  Hanes,  Granville  S.,  1910,  pp.  1140-1146]    <Kentucky 

M.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  v.  8  (1),  Jan.  1,  pp.  1148-1149.     [Wm.] 
1910. — ^The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  amebic  ulceration  of  the  large  intes- 
tine.    [Read  before   South.   Med.   Ass.,   N.   Orleans,   Nov.   9-11,   1909] 
<J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  64  (8),  Feb.  19,  pp.  698-600.    [Wa,  Wm.  Wc] 
1910. — ^The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  amebic  ulceration  of  the  large  intes- 
tine.    [Read  before  Middle  Tenn.  Med.  Soc.,  Springfield,  Nov.  19.  20] 
<J.  Tennessee  State  M.  Ass.,  Nashville,  v.  2   (11),  Mar.,  pp.  325-^1. 
[Wm.] 
ZIouncilman,  William  T.     [Prof.,  Path.,  Harvard  Med.  College,  Boston,  Mass.] 
1891. — [Discussion  of  Lafleur,  Henri  A.,  1891  a]     < Johns  IJopkins  Hosp. 
Bull.,  Bait,  V.  2  (13),  May-June,  p.  84.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1891  a.— The  form  of  dysentery  produced  by  the  Amoeba  coli.  [Secretary's 
abstract  of  paper  read  before  Med.  &  Chir.  State  Faculty  of  Maryland, 
Apr.  28-30]  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  16  (23),  June  6,  pp.  824-825; 
discussion,  p.  825.    [Wm.] 

1892  b.— Anatomical  lesions  of  amoebic  dysentery.  [Read  Oct.  19,  1891] 
<Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Bait  (19),  v.  3,  Jan.-Feb.,  p.  13.     [Wa.] 

1892  c— Dysentery.      [Read   before   Ass.    Am.    Phys.,    Wash.,    May    25] 

<Boston  M.  &  S.  J.,  V.  127  (1),  July  7,  pp.  1-7.    [Wm.] 
Councilman,  William  T. ;  &  Lafleur,  Henri  A. 

1891  a.— Amoebic  dysentery    <  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.,  Bait,  v.  2  (7-9), 

Dec.,  pp.  393-548  (156  pp.),  pis.  1-7.    [Wm.] 
Craig,  Charles  F.     [Acting  Asst  Surg.,  U.  S.  Army;  Director,  Bacteriol.  Lab., 

Joslah  Simpson,  U.  S.  Gen.  Hosp.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.] 
1901  a.— Observations  upon  the  Amoebae  coli  and  their  staining  reactions 

<Med.  News,  N.  Y.  (1470),  v.  78  (11),  Mar.  16,  pp.  414-418,  figs.  1-8. 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
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Daniels,  C[harles]  W[llberforce].     [M.  B.,  M.  R.  C.  S.;  CokmiaJ 
British  Ouiana.] 

1902  b. — Notes  on  malaria  and  other  tropical  diseases  daring  tlie  tsar  t: 
Royal  Ck>mmis8ion  on  malaria    <Brit  Guiana  M.  Ann , 
40-i6.     [Wm.] 
Daniels,  CL  hades]  WLilberforce] ;  &  Stanton*  A.  T. 

1907. — Studies  in  laboratory  work.    2.  ed.,  thoroughly   rerlaed.    xir-i 
pp.,  156  figs.,  4  pis.    8"".    Philadelphia.    [Wm.] 
Daniels,  C[harles]  W[ilberforce] ;  &  Wilkinson,  E. 

1909. — Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene.    Part  1:  Diseases  doe  to  Pnti 
iv  pp.,  1  p.  1.,  264  pp.,  62  figs.,  2  pis.    8**.     London.     [ Wa.] 
Darling,  Samuel  T.     [Ancon,  Canal  Zone] 

3912. — Romano wsky  stain  for  entamebas.     [Letter  to  editor]     <J.  A^ 

Asa,  Chicago,  v.  59  (4),  July  27,  p.  292.    [Wa.  Wm,  Wc] 
1912. — ^The  examination  of  stools  for  cysts  of  Entamoeba    tetra^e^ 
Trop.  M.  &  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  15  (17),  Sept.  2,  pp.  257-269.      [Wa,  Wm. 
Damall,  Carl  R.     [First  Lieut,  Asst  Surg.,  U.  S.  Army.] 

1901. — Amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver,  with  a  report  of  four  cases    <X.  I ' 

M.  J.  (1158),  V.  73  (6),  Feb.  9,  pp.  229-232.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1901. — ^Amoebic  abscess  of  liver.     [Operation]     <Rep.    Sorg.-GeiL  Jin 
Wash.,  p.  286.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
Davaine,  Caslmir-Joseph.    [Dr.,  Membre,  Soc.  de  biol.,  Laur^at  de  rinst] 
1877  a. — Traits  des  entozoaires  et  des  maladies  vermineuses  de  rboaa*- 
des   animaux   domestiques.    2.   M.,   cxxxil-fl003   pp.,    72-h38  figs.  ' 
Paris.     [Wa.] 
Davidsohn. 

1906.--[Dlscu8sion    of    Juergens,    1906,     pp.    1607-1608]        <BerL   t- 
Wchnschr.,  v.  43  (50),  10.  Dec.,  pp.  1608-1609.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Davidson,  Andrew.     [M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Bdinb.] 

1907.— Amoebic  dysentary    <Syst.  Med.  (AUbutt  &  RoUeston),  Lool,  • 

(2),  pp.  527-530;  535-542.     [Wm.] 
1907. — ^Tropical  abscess  of  the  liver    < Ibidem,  pp.  579-006.     [Wm.] 
1909.— Amoebic  dysentery    < Ibidem,  v.  2  (2),  pp.  527-530;  535-542.    L^- 
1909.— Tropical  abscess  of  the  liver    < Ibidem,  pp.  579-605.     [Wa.] 
Davidson,  D.  M.  [Surg..-Capt.,  I.  M.  S. ;  M.  B.,  C.  M.] ;  &  Davidson,  Andrew. 
1893.— Dysentery    <Hyg.   &  Dls.   Warm   Climates    (Davidson),    Edinh.  * 
Lond.,  pp.  546-611,  figs.  47-49.     [Wm.] 
Decks,  W.  E.    [M.  A.,  M.  D. ;  Chief,  Med.  Clin.,  Ancon  Hosp.,  Panama.] 

1908. — Preliminary  note  on   the  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery  as  *it 
ducted  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  <Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.  (1988),  v.  74  {'2i 
Dec.  12,  p.  1010.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Deeks.  W.  E. ;  &  Shaw,  W.  F.  [M.  D.;  Physician,  Ancon  Hosp.]. 

1909, — The  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery.     [Read  before  Canal  Zone  Mr 
Soc,  Aug.]  <Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.  (2036),  v.  76  (20),  Nov.  13,  pp.  806-^' 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
H>11. —Amebic  colitis  (amebic  dysentery).    [Read  at  8.  Ann.  Meet  Am.  S* 
'I'rop.  Med.,  New  Orleans,  May  18-19]   <N.  Orl.  M.  &  S    J.,  v.  64  »b 
Jtily.  pp.  1-23.     [Wm.] 
|»f.lt«n»'ld,  Krancis  (M.  D.;  Prof.,  Pract'Med.,  Coll.  P.  &  S.,  Columbia  Univ.];* 
Prnddon,  T.  Mitchell  [M.  D.;  Prof.,  Path.;  Director,  Lab.  Histol.,  Pati. 
MMrhTiol.,  College  P.  &  S.,  CJolumbla  Univ..  New  York]. 
riMf  n      A  hiuulbook  of  pathological  anatomy,  with  an  introductory  secti<: 
tut  jtohl  iiiorlfin  examinations  and  the  methods  of  preservlag  and  exau 
\M(Mki  ♦llHoaBiHl  tittbues.    5.  ed.,  846  pp.,  365  flgs.    S\    London.    [Wa.J 
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ii  field,  BYancIs — Continued. 
lOOl. — ^A  handbook  of  pathological  anatomy  and  histology.    With  an  intro- 
ductory section  on  post-mortem  examinations  and  the  methods  of  preserv- 
ing and  examining  diseased  tissues.    6.  ed.,  xix+819  pp.,  453  figs.,  18  pis. 
8**.     New  York.    [Wa.] 

nier,  A. 
1912. — Un  cas  de  dysenterie  mlxte  provenant  de  Shang-Hai    <Bull.  Soc 
de  path,  exot,  Par.,  v.  6  (7),  10  Juillet,  pp.  468-469.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

inier,  A. ;  &  Huet 

1912. — La  dysenterie  ft  Saigon  <Bull.  Soc.  de  path,  exot.,  Par.,  v.  5  (5),  8 
mai,  pp.  263-266.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

iamond,  I.  B.     [M.  D.,  Chicago,  111.] 

1900  a.— Amebic  dysentery  <Phlla.  M.  J.  (119),  v.  5  (14),  Apr.  7,  pp. 
817-820,  1  fig.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

ievltski,  V.  S. 

1903. — Pechenocbnil  naryv  pri  tropicheskoi  dizenterll  s  amebami  v  gnoie. 
[Liver  abscess  In  tropical  dysentery  with  amebae  in  the  pus.]  [Russian 
text]  <Med.  Obozr.,  Mosk.,  v.  59  (10),  pp.  774-785.     [Wm.] 

)obell,  C.  Clifford.     [B.  A.,  Trinity  College.] 

1908. — On  the  intestinal  protozoan  parasites  of  frogs  and  toads.  (Prelimi- 
nary communication)  <Proc.  Cambridge  [Eng.]  Phil.  Soc.  (1907),  v.  14 
(4),  Mar.  10,  pp.  428^33.     [Wa.] 

1909. — Researches  on  the  intestinal  Protozoa  of  frogs  and  toads  < Quart.  J. 
Micr.  Sc.  Lond.,  n.  s.  (210),  v.  53  (2),  Jan.,  pp.  201-277,  1  fig.,  pis.  2-5, 
figs.  1-97.     [Wa.] 

1909. — Chromldia  and  the  binuclearity  hypotheses:  A  review  and  a  criti- 
cism <Quart.  J.  Micr.  Sc,  Lond.,  n.  s.  (210),  v.  53  (2),  Jan.,  pp.  279-326, 
figs.  1-25.    [MS.  dated  Aug.,  1908.]     [Wa.] 

1909. — Physiological  degeneration  and  death  in  Entamoeba  ranarum 
<Ibidem  (212),  v.  53  (4),  July,  pp.  711-721,  figs.  A-E.  [MS.  dated  Apr.] 
[Wa,  Wm.] 

Dock,  George.  [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Theory  &  Pract.  Med.,  Tulane  Univ.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.] 

1S91  e. — Observations  on  the  Amoeha  coli  in  dysentery  and  abscess  of  the 
liver.  [Read  before  Austin  Dist  Med.  Soc.,  Mar.  19]  <Daniers  Texas 
M.  J.  Austin,  V.  6  (10),  Apr.,  pp.  419-431.     [Wm.] 

1902  a. — Amebic  dysentery  In  Michigan.  [Read  at  53.  Ann.  Meet.  Am.  Med. 
Ass.]  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago;  v.  39  (11),  Sept.  13,  pp.  617-619;  dis- 
cussion, pp.  619-620.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

1909.— A  note  on  the  ipecac  treatment  of  amoebic  dysentery.  [Read  at  6. 
Ann.  Meet.  Am.  Soc.  Trop.  Med.,  Wash.,  D.  C,  Apr.  10]  <N.  York  M.  J. 
[etc.]  (1597),  V.  90  (2),  July  10,  pp.  49-50;  discussion,  p.  93.  [Wa, 
Wm,  Wc] 

1909.— Amebic  dysentery.  [Read  before  Orleans  Parish  Med.  Soc.,  May  10] 
<N.  Orl.  M.  &  S.  J.,  V.  62  (2),  Aug.,  pp.  81-86.    [Wm.] 

1909.— [Discussion  of  Simon,  Sidney  K.,  1909,  pp.  1526-1529]  <J.  Am.  M. 
Ass..  Chicago,  v.  53  (19),  Nov.  6,  pp.  1529-1530.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

Dock,  George;  &  Lyons,  Randolph  [M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La.]. 

1910.— Experiments  and  clinical  observations  on  the  effects  of  ipecac  on 
amebae  <Tr.  Ass.  Am.  Physicians,  Phila.  (25.  sess.,  Wash.,  D.  C,  May 
a^),  v.  25,  pp.  515-527.     [Wa,  Wui.] 
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Doflein,  Franz.    [Dr.  phll.,  a.  o.  Prof.,  Zool.,  Univ.  Mtochen.] 

1901  a. — Die  Protozoen  als  Paraslten  und  Krankheitserreger,   E*£i 
loglscben  Geslchtspunkten  dargestellt    xiil+274  pp.,  220  fi^s.     S'- 
[Wa.] 

1902  c. — Das  System  der  Protozoen  <Arch.  f.  Protist«ik-,  Jena,  t.  1 
pp.  169-192,  figs.  A-C.     [MS.  dated  Dec.  1901.]     [Wa,  Wni-J  * 

1907. — Sutdlen    zur    Naturgeschicbte    der    Protozoen.    5. 

Erster  Tell  <  Ibidem,  Suppl.  1,  Festbd-  z.  25j^r.  Prof.-Jiil>iL 

Hertwig,  pp.  250-293,  figs.  A-R,  pis.  17-19,  figs.  1-57.     rWm.J 
1909. — Lebrbucb    der    Protozoenkunde.    Eine    Darstellang     4ler     J 

Bcblcbte  der  Protozoen  mit  besonderer  BerUckslcbtigung  der 

und   patbogenen    Formen.    2.   Aufi.   der   Protozoen    als    P^ 

Krankbeltserreger.    x4-914  pp.,  826  flga    8°.    Jena.     [Wa.J 
1911.— Idem.    3.  stark  vermehrte  Aufl.    xll+1043  pp.,  951  figSL      S*.    Jffi 

[Wa.] 
Dofleln,  Franz ;  &  von  Prowazek,  St. 

1903. — Die   patbogenen    Protozoen    (mlt   Ausnabme    der    Hfijoo^KsidSs 

<Handb.  d.  patb.  Mlkroorganlsm.     (KoUe  &  Wassermann),    Jeoa,  t. 

11.-12.  Lief.,  pp.  865-1006,  figs.  1-^1.     [Wa.] 
Dopter,  Cbarles  Henri  Alfred.  [Dr.,  M6d.-maJor  de  2*  classe;  Prof.  aj?r^^  HrJ 

du  Val-de-Grftce.] 
1904. — Transmlsslblllt^  de  la  dysenterle  amiblenne  en  France; 

de  Texamen  bact^riologlqne  dans  tout  cas  de  dysenterle 

Par.,  V.  12  (89),  5  nov.,  pp.  705-707,  figs.  1-2.     [Wm.]  , 

1905. — Ueber   in    Frankreicb    vorgekommene   Uebertragung    von    AmobeJ 

dysenterle.     [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  Soc  mM.  d.  bf? 

Par.,  28  oct.  1904]  <Miincben.  med.  Wcbnscbr.,  v.  52  (2),  10.  Jan.,  p.* 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
1905. — Effets  exp^rlmentaux  de  la  toxine  dysentfirlque  sur  le  syst^sie  flff  ( 

veux  <Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  Par.,  v.  19  (6),  25  juln,  pp.  353-366,  pit.' 

figs.  1-2.     [Wa,  Wm.]  / 

1905. — Sur  quelques  points  relatlfs  ft,  Taction  patbogtoe  de  Pamibe  dji*  - 

t^rlque  <Ann.  de  rinst.  Pasteur,  Par.,  v.  19  (7),  25  Juillet,  pp,  417-45 

pi.  13.  figs.  1-3.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1907. — Note  blstologlque   foumie.     [See   Caussade   &   Joltrain,    1907,  if 

167-174;  and  1907,  pp.  101-102.]     [Read  15  f^v.]     <Bull.  et  m^m.  Sr  . 

m6m.  d.  hOp.  de  Par.,  3.  s.,  v.  24,  p.  172.    [Wm.] 
1907.— Idem  <Tribune  m6d.,  Par.,  n.  s.,  v.  40  (7),  16  f6v.,  p.  102.      [Wm.]    ■ 
1907.— [Discussion  of  Caussade  &  Joltrain,  1907,  pp.  167-174.      £16  ftr' 

<BuU.  et  m^m.  Soc.  mM.  d.  bOp.  de  Par.,  3.  s.,  v.  24,  pp.  17G-177;  IT? 

[Wm.] 
1907. — Dysenterle   <Prat.  mM.-cblr.,  Par.,  v.  2,  pp.  561-570,  figa.   77-TS 

[Wm.]  ' 

1907. — ^Anatomle  patbologlque  de  la  dysenterle  amlbienne  <Arcli.  de  m^ 

exp4r.  et  d'anat.  patb..  Par.,  1.  s.,  v.  19  (4),  Juillet,  pp.  505-541,  flga.  1-A  ■ 

pis.  13-15.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1908. — Traitement  de  la  dysenterle  amiblenne  par  la  crtosote.     [Read  12  , 

f^v.]     <Bull.  Soc.  de  patb.  exot,  Par.,  v.  1  (2),  pp.  68-71 ;  discuaslon,  pp  • 

71-72.     [Wm.]  * 

1909.— Traitement  de  la  dysenterle  amiblenne  <Progrds  m6d.,  Par.  (44),  di^ 

Oct.,  pp.  553-555.     [Wm.]  t 

1910.— Les   dysenteries   ^pld^mlologle  anatomle   patbologlque,   cllnlque  d 

tb^rapeutlque.    210  pp.,  5  figs.    12"*.    Paris.     [Wa.] 
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DopCer,  Cbarles  Henri  Alfred— Cod tlnoed, 

1910. — Treatment  of  amoebic  dyaenterr  <InterDat.  Clin.,  P&IIb.  &  Lond, 
30.  a.,  T.  2,  pp.  32-W.     [Wm] 
DrlgDlakl.     (Dr.,  Stabsarat] 

1902. — Untersuchnngen.  (/n  Beobacbtungen  und  Uiitersucbungen  ilber  dl< 
Ruhr  (Dysenterie).  Die  Rubrepldemle  anf  dem  Truppentlbungaplati 
Ddberltz  Im  Jabre  1901  nnd  die  Rubr  Im  OstaBlatlacben  ExpedltlonakorpB] 
<Ver»ffeDtl.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Mll.-San.-Wea.,  Berl.,  Heft  20,  pp.  86-109 
IWm.] 
Dnncan,  Andrew.     [M.  B.,  B.  8,.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P..  P.  R.  0.  8.] 

1902.~A  dlscusBlon  on  dysentery  <Brlt.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2177).  v.  2.  Sept.  2G 

pp.  841-843.      [Wa,  Wm.] 
1012.— Amoebic  dyaentery  <J.  Trop.  M.  &  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  15  (2),  Jan.  IB 

pp.  24r-26.     IWo,  Wm.] 
1912.— Amoebic  dysentery  <J.  Lond.  Scbool  Trop.  Med.,  v.  1   (2),  Mar 
pp.  149-152.     [Wa.l 
Dnnsliaon.  Bobtey.     [M.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Prof,,  JetTerson  Med.  College.  Pbiladel 
phia,  Pa.] 
1S&3  0. — Medical  lexicon.    A  dictionary  of  medical  science  [etc.].    Revise- 
by  Richard  J.  Duagllsoa.    21.  ed.,  zl+1181  pp.    4°.    Pbiladelpbla.  [Wm. 
189Sa.— Idem.    21.  ed.,  xl+1206  pp.    4°.    Pbiladelpbla.     [Wm.] 
Duval.  H.  RubeuB;  &  Lemarcbal,  R. 

1910. — Cellules  simulant  des  amibes  et  cancer  i  evolution  anormale  <Arcl: 
de  parasltoL.  Par.,  v.  14  (2).  %  oct.,  pp.  319-329,  Bgs.  1-3.    [Wa.] 
Karle,  Samuel  T.     [Dr.] 

190S, — Amoebic  dysentery — cold  water  and  antiseptic  treatment.     [Rea< 
before  Baltimore  Med.  &  Surg.  Asa.,  Nov.  14,  1904]  <Vlrglnla  M.    Semi 
Month..  Richmond    (213),  v.  9    (21).  Feb.  10,  p.  498;   dlscuBBlm,   p[ 
498-499.     [Wa.] 
Ebsteln.  Ludwlg.     [Dr.,  Volontfirarzt,  med.  Kllnik.] 

1901  a. — Ueber  elnen  Protozoenbefund  In  etnem  Falle  von  aculer  Dysenterl 
<Arch.  r.  eiper.  Path.  u.  Phannakol.,  Lelps.,  v.  46  (6-6),  3,  Oct.,  pp.  448 
458.  pi.  2,  figs.  1-4.     IWa.] 
Edwards,  William  A.;  &  Waterman,  James  Sears, 

1892  a. — Hepatic  abscess;  report  of  a  case,  with  remarks  upon  the  Amoeb 
coH  <Pacmc  M.  J.,  San  Fraa,  v.  35  (3),  Mar.,  pp.  129-141,  Bga.  1-! 
[Wm.l 
Elchberg,  Joseph.     [PtoI.,  Physiol.,  Univ.  Cincinnati.] 

1891  a. — Hepatic  abscess  and  the  Amoeba  cotj.     [Read  before  Cinclnna: 
Med.  Soc..  Feb.  3]    <Med.  News.  Phila.  (971),  v.  59  (8),  Aug.  22.  pj 
201-203.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Bicbhoret,  Hermann  Ludwlg.    [Prof.,  Special  Path.  &  Therap.;  Sc  Director.  Me< 
ain..  Univ.  Zurich.] 
1901  a. — A  test-book  of  the  practice  of  medicine.     [Tranal.  from  Germa 
by  Augustus  A.  Eshner.]     v.  1.  828  pp.,  84  flga.     8'.     Philadelphia 
London.     [Wm.] 
Ellis.  John  W.     [M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Lampasas,  Texaa] 

1907. — Report  of  a  case  of  amoebic  dysentery  <Te*a8  Cour.-Rec.  Med 
Fort  Worth,  v.  24  (6),  Feb.,  pp.  1-2,     [Wm.) 
Elmaaslan,  M.     [Dr.] 

1909.— Sur  VAmoeba  MaHae.  Morphologle  generation  <Arch.  f.  Protlstenl 
Jena.  r.  18  (2).  pp.  143-163,  figs.  a-g.  pi.  11,  figs.  1-33.  [MS.  dated  Noi 
1908]     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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cnan.       [Dr.] 

L912. — ESrfahrungen  mit  Ipekakuanha  bel  Dysenteric  <Arch.  f.  Schiffs-  u. 

Tropen-Hyg.,  Leipz.,  v.  16  (6),  Mftrz,  pp.  192-193.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
>glio,  Ignazio.    [Prof.,  diret,  clin.  med.,  Cagliari.] 
1890. — Entfiro-colite  par  Amoebae  coU  <Areh.  ital.  de  blol.,  Turin,  v.  14 

(1-2),  6  oct,  pp.  62-70.     [Wm.] 
[1900]. — Sur  Taction  pathog^ne  de  V  Amoeba  coli  <13.  CJong.  interna t.  de 

mM.     C.  r.,  Par.,  2-9  aoflt,  sect.  path,  interne,  pp.  415-419.     [Wm.] 
1904. — Suir  azfone  patogena  dell'  Amoeba  coli   (enterocolite  da  Amoeba 
coli)    <Giubileo  didattico  d.  Camlllo  Bozzolo,  Raccolta  di  scrit.  med., 
Torino,  pp.  245-267.     [MS.  dated  gennaio.]     [Wm.] 
nando,  H.  Marcus.     [Dr..  B.  Sc.  Lond.] 
1904. — On  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  [Read  Nov.  12]  <  J.  Ceylon  Br.  Brit. 
M.  Ass.,  CJolombo.  v.  1  (2),  July-Dec.,  pp.  66-60.     [Wm.] 
ischl,  Thomas.     [M.  D.,  Ch.  D.,  Pisa  &  Florence.] 
1898  a. — Clinical  notes  on  a  case  of  amebic  abscess  of  the  liver  and  lung 
<Australas  M.  Gaz.,  Sydney   (207),  v.  17   (12),  Dec.  20,  pp.  511-512. 
[Wm.] 
1899. — Clinical  notes  on  a  case  of  amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver  and  lung 
<Indlan  M.  Rec..  Calcutta,  v.  16  (4),  Jan.  25,  pp.  109-110;  pathological 
notes,  by  J.  L.  T.  Isblster,  pp.  110-111.     [Wm.] 
ebiger,  Josef.     [Dr.  med.] 

1912. — Die  tierlschen  Parnslten  der  Haus-  uud  Nutztiere.    Eln  Lehr-  und 
Handbuch    mit    Bestimmungstrbellen    ftir    TierSrzte    uud    Studlerende. 
xvi-f  424  pp.,  302  figs.,  1  pi.    S\    Wien  &  Leipzig.     [Wa.] 
ink,  Lawrence  G.     [M.  B.,  C.  M.  Edlub.] 

1912. — Liver   abscess   treated   by  a   modification  of  the   Leonard   Rogers' 

method     <J.  Trop.  M.  &  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  15  (22),  Nov.  15,  pp.  339-340. 

[Wa,  Wm.] 

'Inley,  Frederick  Gault  [M.  D.,  London] ;  &  Ada  mi,  J.  George  [M.  D.,  Montreal]. 

1894  a. — ^Amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver  <Montreal  M.  J.,  v.  22  (10),  Apr., 

pp.  728-731.     [Wm.] 
1895.— Amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver.     [Remarks,   Feb.  23,  1894]     <Proc. 
Montreal   Med.-Chir.   Soc.    (1892-94),  v.  7  pp.  375-378;   discussion,   pp. 
378-379.     [Wm.] 
Finley,  Frederick  Gault;  &  Wolbach,  S.  B.  [M.  D.,  Montreal]. 

1910.— A  case  of  amoebic  dysentery  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  originating  In 
Montreal  <Montreal  M.  J.,  v.  39  (6),  June,  pp.  389-394.     [Wm.] 
Fieri,  Telesforo.     [Dr.] 

1896  a.— Sulla  vita  delle  amebe  deiriutestino  deiruomo  sano  e  malato  <Ann. 
tVig.  sper.,  Roma,  n.  s.,  v.  6  (4).  pp.  467-473,  2  pis.     [MS.  dated  25  mar.] 
[Wm.] 
Fisch,  R. 

1904.— Ueber   die   Behandluug   der   Amobendysenterie   und   einige   andere 
tropeuniedizinisehe   Fragen    <Arch.   f.    Schiflfs^   u.  Tropen-Hyg.,   Leipz., 
V.  8  (5),  Mai,  pp.  207-212.     [Wm.] 
Flexner,  Simon.     [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Path.,  Univ.  Penn.,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Director,  Rocke- 
feller Inst,  for  Infec.  Dls.,  New  York.] 
1802  c— Amoebae  in  an  abscess  of  the  jaw  < Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull,, 

Bait.  (25),  V.  3,  Sept.,  pp.  104-106.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1896  a.— A  case  of  combined  protozoan  and  bacterial  infection.     Amoebic 
dysentery,  malaria,  and  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  acute  fibrino-purulent 
peritonitis  < Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Bait.  (66-67),  v.  7,  Sept-Oct., 
pp.  171-173.     [Wa.] 
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Flexner,  Simon — Ck>ntlnued. 

1897  b. — Perforation  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  amo^k 

liver  <Am.  J.  M.  Sc,  Phila.  &  N.  Y.,  n.  s.  (301),  v.  113  C5) 

553-558.     [Wm.] 
1900. — Dysentery.     [Abstract  of  paper  read  before   61.   Ann 

Med.  Ass.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  5]   <Phila.  M.  J^  t.  5   <«..- 

9,  p.  1262.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1000   a. — Etiology   of  dysentery.     Chronic  dysentery.      Prospects  c 

munity  and  cure.     [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  SI  j 

Meet.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  5]    <MeiL  Xcwi^  5 

(1430),  V.  76  (23).  June  9,  pp.  930-931.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1900  b. — On  the  etiology  of  tropical  dysentery.     Middleton-Goi^ESKi 

ture,   delivered  before  the  New  York  Pathological    Society. 

1900  <Phila.  M.  J.,  V.  6  (9),  Sept.  1.  pp.  41i-424.    [Wm.] 
1900  c. — The  etiology  of  tropical  dysentery.     [Same  as  1900  b, 

<Brit.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2074),  v.  2,  Sept.  29,  pp.  917-920.     [Wa,  "Wm,! 
1900.— The  etiology  of  tropical  dysentery  <Centralbl.  f.   Bakt«i&L 

Jena,  1.  Abt.,  v.  28  (19),  30.  Nov.,  pp.  625-631.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1901. — On  the  etiology  of  tropical  dysentery.   'Middleton-Goldsmith 

<Proc.  N.  York  Path.  Soc.  (1899-1900),  pp.  297-^37.      [Wm,l  * 

1901. — Etiology  of  dysentery.     [Read  before  61.  Ann.  Meet.  Am    Mei  isr 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  5-8,  1900]   <J.  Am.  M.  Aas.,  Chicago,  ^.  ' 

(1),  Jan.  5,  pp.  6-10.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc]  | 

1901.— [Discussion  of  Harris,  H.  F.,  1901,  pp.  191-194]    <Proc  Pai^  ^ ' 

Phlla.,  o.  s.,  V.  22,  n.  s.,  v.  4  (8),  June  1,  pp.  194-196.     [WmJ  i 

1907. — Amoeha — amoebae  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  man  <Syst.  Med.  y. 

butt  &  Rolleston),  Lond.,  v.  2  (2),  pp.  530-535.    [Wm.] 
1909.— Amoe&a  <Ibidem,  pp.  530-535;  542-544.    [Wa.] 
Forster,  W.  H.  C.    [M.  B.,  C.  M.,  Capt] 

1907. — A  preliminary  note  on  the  application  of  vaccino-therapy  to  dy*  t 

tery  <Indlan  M.  Gaz.,  Calcutta,  v.  42  (6),  June,  pp.  201-204.     [Wa;  ! 
Fraenkel. 

1906. — ^AmOben-    und    bakterieller    Dysenterie.      [Secretary's    abstraci 

paper    read   before   Biol.    Abt.   d.    Aerztl.    Ver.,    Hamburg,    13.  ^a** .' 

<Manchen,  med.  Wchnschr.,  v.  53  (25),  19.  Juni,  p.  1232.      [Wa.  VTe:  ; 
Franca,  C. ;  &  Athias,  M. 

1906. — Recherches  sur  les  trypanosomes  des  amphibiens  <Arcb.  r.  Is? 

bacteriol.  Camara  Pestana,  Lisb.,  v.  1  (1),  mai,  pp.  127-165,  figs.  1-5 

pi.  3,  figs.  4-17;  pi.  4,  figs.  1-12.    [Wa.] 
Franchini,  G.    [Dr.,  Asst.  e  libero  Doc] 

1911. — Riproduzione  sperimentale  della  dlssenteria  tropicale  da  StUamdi 

nella  scimmia  <Malaria  e  mal.  d.  paesl  caldi,  Roma,  v.  2  (7),  loglio.Ff 

189-105,  1  fig.,  1  pi.,  figs.  1-2;  r^sum^  in  French  &  English,  p.  1»5.    fW* 
1911. — Sull  azlone  patogena  delle  amebe  da  fleno  nei  conigli  < Ibidem  (10 

ott.,  pp.  291-294;  r6sum6  in  French  &  English,  pp.  294-295.     [Wm.] 
Franchini,  G. ;  &  Raspaolo,  D.  G. 

1911. — Sulla  coltlvabilita  delle  amebe  da  fleno  <Malaria  e  mal.  d.  pa«^ 

caldi,  Roma,  v.  2   (5),  magglo,  pp.  130-136,  1  pi.,  figs.  1-4;   r^sum^  t 

French  &  English,  p.  136.    [MS.  dated  magglo.]     [Wm.] 
Frank. 

1911. — Amoebendysenterie.    [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  Wi?^ 

sensch.  Ver  d.  Mil.-Xrzte  d.  Garnison,  Wien,  12.  Nov.  1910]   <Deutflc^ 

med.  Wchnschr.,  I^ipz.,  v.  37  (10),  9.  Mftrz,  p.  480.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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Gant,  SftJDDel  Goodwin — Continiied. 

1906. — Appendfcostomy  and  cecostomy  for  tbe  r^ef  of  ^iroaic 

RQM>rt  of  nine  cmws.     (Read  before  Am.  ProctoL  Soc^  Boetcn.  iot 

<Bo8ton  M.  &  S.  J^  T.  155  (10),  Sept.  e.  i^  258-280.    [^Wm.] 
190e.--[Di8CU8Bion  of  Simon.  Sidney  K.,  1900,  pp.  152&-1529}  <J.  iz,l 

Afflu,  Chicago,  r.  53  (19),  Nor.  6,  p.  1631.    [Wa,  Wm,  WcJ 
1910.— [DlKOSsion  of  Hanes,  GranvUle  S.,  1910,  pp.  1140-1146]  <£s^* 

M.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  t.  8  (1),  Jan.  1,  pp.  1147-1148.     [Wm.] 
(Sarin,  Ch.     [Interne  d.  ti6p.,  I^on.] 

1910. — La  dysenterie  amibienne  antochtone  <Seniaine  mtfil^  Paz. 

(34),  24  aoOt,  pp.  397--396.     [Wm.] 
1911.— -La  dysenterie  amibienne  autocbtone.     [Bead  22  now.  1016]  oj 

Soc  m^  d.  b()p.  de  Lyon  (1910),  t.  9,  pp.  420-426.     [Wm.] 
1911.— La  dysoit^e  amibienne  antochtone  <Iyon  mM^  an.  43^  r.  II< 

1"  Jan.,  pp.  20-26.    [Wm.] 
Gasser,  J.     [Dr.,  MM.  aide>maJor,  I'*  daase.] 

1S95  a. — Note  sar  lee  cames  de  la  dysenterie  <Arch.  de  m6d.  opi^ 

d*anat  path..  Par.,  1.  a.,  y.  7  (2).  1*'  mara,  pp.  198-202.      [Wa,  Wu.   . 
Gaoducheaa,  A.     [Dr.,  MM.-maJor,  2*  claase  liora  cadre;  Dipecteor,  Ii«.~( 

ciDog^ne  dn  Tonkin.] 
1906.— Beprodoction  exp^rimentale  de  la  dysenterie  amibieane  par 

tion    intraveineuse  de  pus  d*abc^  dn  foie  <Gaz.  li^»d.   d.  sc  bR 

Bordeaux,  v.  27  (3),  21  Jan.,  pp.  25-26.     [Wm] 
1006. — An  experimental  reprodnction  of  amoebic  dysentery  by  intrsie- 

inocnIatioD  of  pos  from  a  hepatic  abscess  <J.  Trop.  M.,  Liond.,  t.  > 

Feb.  15,  pp.  52-53.     [Wa,  Wm] 
1907. — Note  pr^liminaire  sur  la  culture  et  la  fonction  bact^riolytiqw  - 

protozoa  ire  amiboide  <Gaz.  hebd.  d.  sc.  mM.  de  Bordeaux,  t.  SS  " 

23  avril,  pp.  195-197.     [MS.  dated  4  mars.]     [Wm.] 
1907. — (Culture  d'nne  amibe  dysent^rique  < Ibidem  (41),  13  oct.,  pp.  4S6^ 

figs.  1-6.     [MS.  dated  14  aoOt,]     [Wm.] 
3908. — Formation  de  corps  spirlllaires  dans  une  culture   d*amibe    [^ 

21  mars]   <Compt.  rend.  Soc  de  biol.,  Par.,  an.  60,  v.  G4,  v.  1  (H'  • 

mars,  pp.  493-494.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1908, — Presence  de  protozoaires  dans  un  papier.     [Read  13  mai)  <^ 

Soc.  de  path,  exot.,  Par.,  v.  1  (5),  pp.  297-298.     [Wm.] 
1909. — Sur  une  culture  amibi«ine  <Ibidem,  v.  2  (5),  12  mal,  pp  24T-S. 

[  Wm.] ' 
1909.— Idem.    Deuxi^me  note:  fitude  de  Tamibe  < Ibidem    (7),  2i  i^'^ 

pp.  370-374.     [Wm.] 
1909. — Idem.    Troisidme  note:  Corps  splrillaires  avec  les  planches  ^' 

Iv  <Ibidem  (10),  8  d^..  pp.  568-571.  pis.  3-4.     [Wm.] 
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.007. — Hepatic  abscess,  and  some  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  hepatic 
abscess.     [Read  before  Madras  Br.  Brit  Med.  Ass.]  <Indian  M.  Gaz., 
Calcutta,  V.  42  (1),  Jan.,  pp.  14-17;  discussion,  pp.  17-18.     [Wm.] 
ser,  Hans. 

1-2. — ^Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Teilung  elniger  Am5ben,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Pbylogenie  des  Centrosoms  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk.,  Jena,  v   25  (1), 
pp.  27-152,  figs.  1-5,  pla  3-8,  figs.  1-93.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Llee,  Rickman. 

1902  a. — Tropical  abscess  of  the  liver.     [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  read 
before  Roy.  M.  &  Chlr.  Soc.,  Lond.,  May  13]  <Brit.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2169), 
V.  1,  May  17,  p.  1210.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
dsmitb,  F.     [Govt,  Med.  Off.,  Australia.] 
1901  a. — ^The  lif^  cycle  of  Amoeba  dysenteHca  <J.  Trop.  M.,  Lend.,  v.  4 
(22),  Nov.  15,  pp.  372-374.     [Wm.] 
Ltman,  M.     [C.  M.,  M.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn.] 
1903. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  dyentery.    I  Read  before  Tri- 
State  Med.  Ass.  (Miss.,  Ark.  &  Tenn.),  Memphis,  Nov.  12,  1902]  <Mem- 
phls  M.  J.,  V.  23  (2),  Feb.,  pp.  73-82.     [Wm.] 
1905.— [Discussion  of  Tuttle,  James  P.,  1905,  pp.  34a-353]  <Lancet-Cninlc, 
Clncin.,  v.  94,  n.  s.,  v.  55,  Sept.  23,  p.  355.     [Wm.] 
>odhue,  E.  S.     [M.  D.] 

1906.— Hawaii  as  a  field  for  scientific  work  in  tropical  medicine.     [Abridged 
from  paper  read  before  Hawaiian  Territorial  Med.  Soc.,  Honolulu]  <J. 
Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  46  (21),  May  26,  pp.  1583-1584.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
ottsteln,  Ernst.     [Dr.] 

1903.— XJeber  Zuchtung  von  AmOben  auf  festen  NRhrbMen  <Hyg.  Rund- 
schau, Berl.,  V.  13  (12),  15.  Juni,  pp.  593-596.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

iould,  (Jeorge  M. 

1891— The  Amoeba  coZt.     [Editorial]  <Med.  News,  Phila.,  v.  59  (4),  July 
25,  pp.  107-108.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Jradwohl,  R.  B.  H.     [Dr.] 

1902.— [Discussion  of  NIetert,  H.  L.,  1902,  pp.  55-61]  <St.  Louis  M.  Rev. 

(1091),  V.  46  (4),  July  26,  p.  65.     [Wm.] 
1903.— [Note  to  Funkhouser,  R.  M.,  1903,  pp.  343-344]   <Ibidem   (1159), 
V.  48  (20),  Nov.  14,  p.  344 ;  discussion,  p.  346.     [Wm.] 

Graham,  Henry  Gereon.     [M.  D.,  CJhicago,  111.] 
1899a.— The  Amoeba  ciliaria  [cUiata]  in  disease  <N.  York  M.  J.     (1087), 
V.  70  (14),   Sept.  30,  pp.  477-482;    (1088)    (15),  Oct.  7,  pp.  515-520. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
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Gant,  Samuel  Goodwin — Continued. 

1906. — Appendicostomy  and  cecostomy  for  the  relief  of 

Report  of  nine  cases.     [Read  before  Am.  Proctol.  8oc^ 

<Bo8ton  M.  &  S.  J.,  V.  156  (10),  Sept.  6,  pp.  258-200,      I^Wbol} 
1909.— [Discussion  of  Simon,  Sidney  K.,  1909,  pp.  ltS2&-lSS»^ 

Ass..  Chicago,  v.  53  (19).  Nov.  6.  p.  1531.    [Wa,  Wm,  W^cJ 
1910.— [Discussion  of  Hanes,  Granville  S.,  1910,  pp.  1140-U461 

M.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  v.  8  (1),  Jan.  1,  pp.  1147-1148.     [^^imlJ 
Garln.  Ch.     [Interne  d.  h6p.,  Lyon.] 

1910. — La  dysentei:ie  amlblenne  autochtone  <Semaliie 

(34),  24  aoOt,  pp.  397-398.     [Wm.] 
1911. — La  dysenterle  amlblenne  autochtone.     [Read  22  hot*.    1910] 

Soc.  mM.  d.  hOp.  de  Lyon  (1910),  v.  9,  pp.  420-420.     [Wna^J 
1911. — La  dysenterle  amlblenne  autochtone  <L(yon  mM^  an.  43,  v-  E^ 

1"  Jan.,  pp.  20-26.     [Wm.] 
Gasser,  J.     [Dr.,  MM.  aide-major,  1'*  claase.] 

1895  a. — ^Note  sur  les  causes  de  la  dysenterle  <Arch.  de  ni^d.  espfe  - 

d'anat  path..  Par.,  1.  s.,  v.  7  (2),  1"  mars,  pp.  198-202.     [W^a,  Wm 
Gauducheau,  A.     [Dr.,  MM.-maJor,  2"  classe  hors  cadre ;  Divecteor,  Tbol  - 

cinog^ne  du  Tonkin.] 
1906. — Reproduction  exp4rimentale  de  la  dysenterle  amlbi^ine  ftar  ^"^-f 

tion    intra veineuse  de  pus  d'abc^s  du  fole  <Gaz.  b^>d.  d. 
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Bordeaux,  v.  27  (3),  21  Jan.,  pp.  25-26.     [Wm.]  j 

1906. — ^An  experimental  reproduction  of  amoebic  dysentery  by  iiitr»'«'i 

inoculation  of  pus  from  a  hepatic  abscess  <J.  Trop.  M.,  Lond^  t.  &    * 

Feb.  15,  pp.  52-53.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1907. — Note  pr^liminaire  sur  la  culture  et  la  fonctlon  bact^riolytiiiiv  '^ 

protozoa  ire  amiboide  <Gaz.  hebd.  d.  sc.  mM.  de  Bordeaux,  v.  2S  -X 

28  avrll,  pp.  195-197.     [MS.  dated  4  mars.]     [Wm.] 
1907.— Culture  d'une  amibe  dysent^rique  < Ibidem  (41),  13  oct.,  pp.  4S^ 

figs.  1-6.     [MS.  dated  14  aoOt]     [Wm.] 
1908. — Formation  de  corps  splrlllalres  dans  une  culture  d*ainibe.    fB* 

21  mars]  <Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  blol.,  Par.,  an.  60,  v.  64,  v.  1  (U^ 

mars.  pp.  493-494.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1908. — Presence  de  protozoaires  dans  un  papier.     [Read  13  mal]  <^\ 

Soc.  de  path,  exot..  Par.,  v.  1  (5),  pp.  297-298.     [Wm.] 
1909.— Sur  une  culture  amibiemie  <Ibidem,  v.  2  (5),  12  mal,  pp.  247-5- 

[Wm.]* 
1909. — Idem.    Deuxifime  note:  fitude  de  Tamibe  <Ibidem   (7),  21  jiui- 

pp.  370-574.     [Wm.] 
1909. — Idem.    Troisidme  note:  Corps  spirillaires  avec  les  planches  IH  \ 

Iv  <Ibldem  (10),  8  d^.,  pp.  568-571,  pis.  3-4.     [Wm.] 
1911. — Clls  grants  et  corps  fuso-splrillalres  amibiens  <Compt.  rend  Si^  i 

de  blol..  Par.,  v.  70  (5),  10  f^v.,  pp.  172-173.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc]  j 

1912. — Researches  in  the  multiplication  of  the  entamoebae.     [Secretarr- 

abstract  of  paper  read  before  2.  bien.  Cong.  Far  Bast.  Ass.  Trop.  K 

Hong  Kong]   <J.  Trop.  M.  &  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  15  (20),  Oct.  15.  p.  3U 

[Wa,  Wm.l 
Gedoelst,  L.     [Prof.,  ficole  de  mM.  v^t.  de  I'^tat,  Bruxelles.] 

1911. — Synopsis  de  parasitologic  de  Thomme  et  des  animaux  domestlqiiei 

xx+332  pp.,  327  figs.    8*.    Lierre  &  Bruxelles.     [Wa,  Lib.  Ransom.] 
(}erould,  John  H. 

1906. — Amoeba  hlattae  and  amoeboid  motion  <Science,  N.  Y.  (502),  n.  &. 

V.  23,  May  4,  pp.  707-710.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
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Harris,  H[airy]  F. — Ck>ntiiine(L 

1901. — ^Bxperimental  dys^itery  In  dogs,  witb  exhibltioiiB    of  wkaar. 

Bpecimens  <Proc.  Path.  Soc.,  Phlla.,  o.  a^  ▼.  22,  n.  s^   ▼.  4  (S),  23 

pp.  191-194 :  discussion,  pp.  194-196.     [Wm.] 
1901. — Bxperimentell   bei    Hunden   erzengte   Dysenterie.      (Xrmad.  t: 

Davidsohn]  <Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  [etc.],  Berl.,  v.  Wft,  !«.  F,  t.  I 

11.  Oct,  pp.  67-77.     (Wa,  Wm.] 
1908  a. — Pathology  and  clinical  history  of  amebic  dysenterx-     IBmA  i 

Ann.  Sess.  Am.  Med.  Ass.]  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  G9iicago,  ▼.  d  (S),  Ac* 

pp.  476-480.     [Wa,  Wm.  Wc] 

Hart,  Thomas. 

1903  a. — ^The  preparation  of  permanent  stained  specimens  of  Awtoitt  i 
<J.  Trop.  M..  Lond.,  v.  6  (24),  Dec  15,  p.  880.     IWa,  Win-3 

Hartmann,  Max.     [Dr.,  K.  Inst,  t  Infektionskrankh.,  Berlin.! 

1907.— Das   System   der   Protoso^L    Zugleich   yoriauflge    Mltteflsv^j 

Proteosoma  [Labb^]  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk.,  Jena,  v.  lO   (1),  pfk  131^ 

flgs.  A-C.     (Wa,  Wm.] 
1908. — ^Bine  neae  DysenterieamObe,  Entamoeba  tetragenu    (Tlcreci 

Bntamoeha  africana    (Hartmann).     [Bead  before  Deutsch. 

Qesellsch.  in  Hamburg,  15.  Apr.]  <Beiheft  x.  Arch.  f.  Scbiffs-  a. 

Hgy.,  Lelps.,  v.  12  (5),  Aug.,  pp.  117-127  [pp.  217-227].     £Wm.] 
1909. — Untersnchungen  fiber  parasitische  Amoben.    1.  Bntamtoe^ 

tioa  Schandinn  <Arch.  t  Protistenk.,  Jena,  y.  18  (2) ,  pi>.  207-^SQ,  f 

flgs.  1-26.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1909. — ^Polyenergide  Kerne.    Stndien  flber  multiple  KemteilaiigeD 

tive  Ohromidien  bei  Protosoen.     [Bead  before  Gesellsch.  natiirf.  Ft 

Berl.,  9.  Mftrs]  <Biol.  Gentralbl.,  lieips.,  y.  29  (15),  1.  Ao^  pp.  4£ 

figs.  1-2;  (16),  15.  Aug.,  pp.  491-606,  figs.  8-lZ     [Wa.] 
1910. — ^Nova  ameba  intestinal,  Entamoeba  testudinU  n.  tp. 

and  German  text]    <Mem.  Inst  Oswaldo  Cms,  Bio  de  Jandxt- 

guinhos,  v.  2  (1),  abril,  pp.  8-10,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-0.     [MS.  dated  Nor.  9i 

[Wa.] 
1911. — ^Die  Konstitution  der  Protistenkeme  und  ihre  Bedeutmig  tb 

Zellenlehre.    iv  pp.,  1  p.  1.,  54  pp.,  18  figs.    8*.    Jena.     [Wa.] 
1911. — Die  Dysenterie-Am6ben  <Handb.  d.  path.  Protosoen  (r. 

Leips.,  1.  Lief,,  pp.  50-66,  figs.  1-86,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-6.     [Wa.] 
1912. — Untersuchungen    fiber   parasitische   Am5ben.    2.  Bntamot^ 

gena  Viereck  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk.,  J«ia,  v.  24  (8),  pp.  1<0-I8t 

A-D,  pis.  15-16,  figs.  1-46.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Hartmann,  Max;  &  Ghagas,  C!arlos  [Dr.]. 

1910. — Bstudos  sobre  fiajelados.    [Portuguese  ft  Qerman  text] 
Inst  Oswaldo  Orus,  Bio  de  Janelro-Manguinhos,  y.  2  (1),  aWl 
64-125,  figs.,  pis.  4-9,  figs.  1-01.     [Wa.] 

1910. — Sobre  a  divisfto  nuclear  da  Amoedo  AyallfMi  Dang.    [IVHtini— 
German  text]  <Mem.  Inst  Oswaldo  Cms,  Bio  de  Janeiro-Mi 
V.  2  (2),  pp.  169-167,  pi.  10,  figs.  1-17.     [MS.  dated  Not.  1909.]    fWt-l 
Hartmann,  Max ;  &  Naegler,  K. 

1908.— Copulation  bei  Amoeba  dipMdea  n.  sp.  mit  SelbstftodlgblefiMi 
Gametenkeme  wfthrend  des  ganzen  Lebens^yklus.    [Bead  6.  Mai]  <9 
sungsb.  d.  GeselhKh.  naturf.  Fr.  zu  Berl.  (5),  12.  Ma!,  pp.  112-lA  P^ 
5-41,  figs.  1-15;  Yorbemerkung  by  Hartmann,  pp.  112-llS.   [Wa.] 
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,  Isao.      [Ph.  D.,  Prof.,  Zool.,  College  Sc.,  Imp.  UiaT.,  Japan.] 
^0  b. — [The  animal  paraaites  o<  man.]     [Japanese  text]    7+11-^490+6 
pp.,  7  pla    8!.    Tokio.    [Wnk] 

898    a. — On  a  new  rhizopod  parasite  of  man   (Amoeba  miurai  n.  ap.) 
<Aiuiot.  Eool.  Japon.,  Tokyo,  y.  2  (8),  pp.  8&-84,  figs.  1-9.     [M8.  dated 
Aug.  81.]     [Published  Oct  10.]     [Wa.] 
I,  J.  W.     [Dr.] 
L903. — [DIscnssloii  of  Young.  G.  B.,  1903,  pp.  241-248]  <Am.  Praet  &  News, 

Louisville,  v.  86  (7-8),  Apr.  1  &  15,  pp.  28»-29a     [Wm.] 
ter,  J.  L.  T.     [M.  B.,  Adel,  Sydney.] 

L899. — Pathological  notes  upon  the  above  case  of  amoebic  abscess  of  liver 
and  lung.     [See  Flaschi,  Thomas,  1899,  pp.  109-:110]  <Indlan  M.  Rec., 
Calcutta,  V.  16  (4),  Jan.  26,  pp.  110-111.     [Wm.] 
»b,  O.     [MM.-maJor  de  Tarmfie;  Prof,  au  Val-de-€Mc^] 
1911. — Des  abc^s  amibiens  du  cerveau  observte  au  cours  de  Thfipatite  sop- 
purte  dysent^rique  <Rey.  de  chir.,  Par.,  an  81,  v.  44  (10),  10  oct,  pp. 
648-579,  figs.  1-5.     [Wm.] 
(1911). — Deux  cas  d^abcds  du  cerveau  d'orlglne  amlblenne  cons6eutifs  k 
des  abc^s  du  foie  dysent^riques  <Bull.  et  m^m.  Soc.  de  chir.  de  Par.,  n.  a, 
V.  37,  pp.  119-134. 
ger,  H.     [Prof.,  Dr.,  KOnig«berg  1.  Pr.] 

1901  a. — ^Ueber  Am5t>enbefunde  bel  epidemischer  Dysenterie  <Berl.  kiln. 
Wchnschr.,  v.  38  (36),  9.  Sept.,  pp.  917-919.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

1902  c. — Untersuchungen  tlber  AmSbendysenterie  in  Ostpreussen.  [Read 
before  Ver.  f.  wissensch.  Heilk.,  Kdnlgsberg,  5.  Mai]  < Deutsche  med. 
Wchnschr.,  L.elpz.,  v.  28  (27),  8.  Juli,  Ver.-Beilage,  pp.  208-210.  [Wa, 
Wm.] 

(1902  d).— Idem  [?]  <Verhandl.  d.  Ver.  f.  wissensch.  Heilk.,  KOnlgsb.  1. 

Pr.  (1)T  pp.  51-66. 
1902  e. — Erwlderung  auf  die  B^nerkungen  Shiga's  tlber  meine  Am6benbe- 
funde  bei  der  in  Ostpreussen  herrschenden  Ruhr  <Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriol. 
[etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  32  (12),  29.  Nov.,  Orig.,*  pp.  865-867.     [Wa,  Wm.) 
1902  g. — Die  in  Ostpreussen  heimische  Ruhr  eine  Amdbendysenterie  <Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  31  (12),  14.  Mai,  Orlg.,  pp* 
651-658,  pl8.  1-3.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1902.— Die  in   Ostpreussen   heimische  Ruhr  eine  AmObendysenterie    (mit 
Demonstration    der    Prftparate    an    Llchtbildem).     [Discussion    only] 
<Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  'Ante,  Leipz.  (73.  Versamml. 
zu  Hamb.,  22.-28.  Sept.  1901),  2.  Theil,  2.  Hftlfte,  med.  Abt.,  pp.  668-670. 
[Wm.] 
on  Jaksch,  Rudolf  (RItter  von  Wartenhorst). 

1888  a.— Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  thierischen  Parasiten  In  den  Faeces  der 
Kinder  <Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  v.  1  (25),  20.  Sept.,  pp.  611-618,  1  flg. 
[Wm.] 
1886  a.— Klinische  Diagnostik  innerer  Kranldieiten  mittels  bnkteriologlflcher, 
chemischer  und  mikroskopischer  Untersnchungsmethoden.  4.  vermebrte 
und  verbesserte  Aufl.  xxviil+568  pp.,  150  figs.  8**.  Wien  &  Liepzig. 
[Wm.] 
von  Janlcki,  O)nstantino.     [Dr.] 

1908.— Con tribuzione  alia  conoscenza  di  alcuni  protozoi  parassiti  della 
Periplaneta  orientalis  {Lophomonaa  hlattarum  Stein,  L.  striata  Bfitschli, 
Amoeba  hlattae  BUtschli)  <Atti  r.  Accad.  d.  Llncei,  Roma.  Rendlc.,  cl. 
dl  6c.  fls.,  mat.  e  nat,  an.  806,  5.  s.,  v.  17,  2.  semestre  (3),  2  agosto,  pp. 
140-161.     [Wa,  Wc] 
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von  Janlckl,  Ck>n8tantino — Oontlnaed. 

1909.~Ueber  Kern  nnd  Kernteilung  bel  Bntofmaeb^  hlmttms  BStell 

Centralbl.,  Leips.,  v.  29  (12),  15.  Juni,  pp.  38X'393,  fis&  1-^  !* 

Janowskl,  Wladyslaw.     [Dr.  med.] 

18d7  c— Znr  Aetlologle  der  Dyflenterie  <GentraJbL    t,   BaktshL 

Jena,  1.  Abt,  y.  21  (8),  80.  Jan.,  pp.  88-100;    C^>*  e.  Fe^  »» 

(5),  15.  F^.,  pp.  194-202;  (6-7),  5.  M&n,  pp.    234-266.     IWt.li 

Jay,  Frank  Webster.    [M.  D.,  Chicago,  IlL] 

1899  a. — ^Amebic  dysentery  of  army  origin  <Me<lloizie.  DeCrA  <  - 

Feb.,  pp.  106-114.     [Wm.] 

Jefferls,  D.  W.     [Dr.] 

1910. — [Treatment  of  dysentery.]     [Abstract  of  diseussioo  bcfotel^' 

Go.  Med.  Soc.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  24]   <Peim.  M*.    J.,   Atbeoa^  t.  : 

Apr.,  p.  574.     [Wm.] 

Jeffries.     [Dr.] 

1904  a. — Presentation  of  a  specimen  of  urine  contaLnixi^  JLw$o€hme. 

tary's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  N.  York  Path.   Soc  WA,  Idl  - 

Bee.,  N.  Y.  (1764),  v.  66  (9),  Aug.  27,  p.  856;  dlseo^oo,  pl  SSL 
Wm.] 

Jelks,  John  L.     [M.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn.] 

1902. — Three  months*  office  experience  in  the  treatment   at  cbrcmk  i 

tery.     [Read  before  Miss.  Valley  Med.  Ass.,  Kansas   Gity,  Ma.  Or  9 

<Memphis  M.  Month.,  v.  22  (12),  Dec.,  pp.  680-041.      CWm-J 
1905.--[Di8cu88iou  of  Tuttle,  James  P.,  1905,  pp.  34S^353}    <I*Jioff^- 

Cincin.,  v.  04.  u.  s.,  v.  55,  Sept.  23,  pp.  858-854.     [Wm.] 
(1908).— Amebiasis  <Memphis  M.  Month.,  Sept 
1909. — Amebiasis:  Its  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  sequelae,  And  tte^ 

formalin  and  copper  phenol  sulphonate  in  the  treatment.      IBmd  > 

Am.  Proctol.  Soc.,  Chicago,  June  1,  1908]  < J,  Tenn.  State  M.  AM.  y- 

ville,  V.  1  (9),  Feb.,  pp.  18-20.     [Wm.] 
1909. — ^Appendicostomy  as  an  aid  to  the  treatment  of  niallgnant 

able  dysentery  <Proctologist,  St.  Louis,  t.  3   (3),   Sept.,  pp. 

[Wm.] 
1910. — ^Amebiasis,  complicated  in  one  instance  by  pellagra ;  in  Imnj^l^ 

eighteen  adenomata.    [Remarks  before  Tenn.  State  Med.  Ass.,  Apr.l^ 

< Ibidem,  v.  4  (2),  June,  p.  55.     [Wm.] 
1910. — ^Amebiasis.    Complicated  in  one  instance  by  pellagra ; 

presentation  of  patient ;  in  another  by  eighteoi  ad^iomata  < J.  T^ 

Ass.,  Nashville,  v.  8  (4),  Aug.,  pp.  94-97;  discussion,  pp.  97-102.   I'- 
1910. — Skin  manifestations  of  amebiasis  <Tr.  Am.  Proctol.  Socl  [St  I^ 

(12.  Ann.  Meet,  June  6-7),  pp.  128-181;  discussion,  pp.  131-132.    f^* 
1910.— Idem  < Proctologist,  St  Louis,  v.  4  (8),  Sept.,  pp.  202-205:  <&« 

sion,  pp.  205-206.     [Wm.] 
Jennings,  E.    [Major,  I.  M.  S.;  Supt,  Central  Prison,  BarelUy.) 

1905. — Dysentery  as  It  occurs  in  Jails  with  regard  to  etiology,  proptaj^' 

and  treatment  < Indian  M.  Gaz.,  Calcutta,  v.  40  (7),  July,  pp.  24'-' 

[Wm.] 
Jennings,  Herbert  S.    [Ph.  D. ;  Instructor,  Zool.,  Univ.  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Jt* 
1905. — ^The  movements  of  Atnoeha.     [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  r» 

before  Soc.  Normal  &  Path.  Physiol.,  Univ.  Penn.,  Nov.  21,  1904]  <Vr 

Penn.  M.  Bull.,  Phila.,  v.  17  (12),  Feb.,  p.  416.    [Wa,  Wc] 
Jensen,  Vilhelm  [Peter  Herlof]. 

1898  a.—Om  dyrkning  af  am^ber  <Hosp.-Tld.,  Kj0benh.,  41.  Aarg.,  i  I 

v.  6  (6).  9.  Feb.,  pp.  188-142;  (7),  16.  Feb.,  pp.  165-170.     [Wm.J 
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Vimelm  [Peter  Herlof]— Continued. 

8   c. — ^Oemonstration  af  fonkellige  Am^b^ultarer  < Ibidem   (29),  20. 
ruli,  w>.  767-768.     [Wm.] 
Q,  r..  F.     [M.  D.,  Milwaokee,  Wis.] 

>9  a. — ^Amoebic  abscess  of  liver,  with  report  of  a  case  <Milwaakee  H.  J., 
7.  7   (12),  Dec.,  pp.  406-409.     [Wm.] 
n.      [I>r.] 

08. — [I>i8ca8sion  of  KiDoug^,  J.  N..  1908,  pp.  371-«77]  <Tr.  M.  As&  Ala- 
bama, Montgomery  (Apr.  21-24),  pp.  877-87a     [Wm.] 
ms,  Rtid[olf  Job.].    [Dr.,  Oberarzt,  Berlin.] 

(92  a. — [Einwandemng  von  Am5ben  in  die  Hamblase]  <Dent8che  med. 

Wdmschr.,  Leipz.  &  BerL,  v.  18  (20),  19.  Mai,  pp.  454-456.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

K)2. — Zmt  Kenntnlss  der  Darm-Am5b^i  nnd  der  Am5ben-Bnteritis  <yer5f- 

f^itl.  a.  d.  Qeb.  d.  B€iL-San.-We8.,  BerU  Heft  20,  pp.  110-160,  pis.  1-8, 

figs.  1-21.    [Wm.] 

903. — Zur  Aetiologle  der  Ruhr  <Dentacbe  med.  Wchnschr.,  I^eips.,  t.  20 

(46),  12.  Not.,  pp.  841-^843.    [Wa.  Wm.] 
906. — Ueber  Am5ben-Enteritis  nnd   ibre  Beziebnngen  snr  epidemiscben 
Ruhr.     [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  Ctasellsch.  d.  (3barit^ 
Aerzte,  1.  Not.]  <Berl.  klin.  Wcbnscbr.,  v.  48  (60),  10.  Dec.,  ppL  1607- 
1608;  discussion,  pp.  1608-1609.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
L907. — ^Amoeben-enteritis.    [Abstract  of  remarks,  with  demonstration,  before 
G^esellscb.  d.  (^barit^ilrzte,  Berl.,  1.  Nov.,  1906,  by  Fleiscbmann]  <Dentscbe 
med.  Wchnschr.,  Leipz.,  y.  38  (6),  7.  Feb.,  p.  246;  discussion,  pp.  216-246. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
1907. — Die  Amdbm-B^teritis  und  Hire  Beslehungen  sur  Dysenterie  <Ztschr. 
f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  Berl.,  v.  4  (8),  21.  Dec.,  pp.  769-816,  pis.  24-27, 
tigs.  1-16.    [Wa.] 
stner,  Paul.    [Tierarxt,  Berlin.] 
1906.~Die  tierpathogenen  Protosoen.    v)i+161  pp.,  42  figs.    8*.    Berlin. 

[Wa.] 
'tulis,  Stephan.    [Surg.,  Gk>Tt.  Hosp.,  Alexandria,  Elgypt] 
1885c.~Ueber  Riesen-AmGben   (?)   bei  chronischer  Darmentzfindung  der 
Aegypter  <Arch.  f.  path.  Anat  [etc.],  Berl.,  v.  99,  9.  F.,  y.  9  (1),  2.  Jan., 
pp.  145-147,  pi.  4,  fig.  6.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1886a.~Zar  Aetiologie  der  Dysenterie  in  Aegypten  <Ibidem,  v.  106, 10.  F., 

Y.  5  (3),  Sept.,  pp.  521-681,  pi.  17,  figs.  1-8.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1887  b.— Zur  Aetiologie  der  Leberabscesse.    Lebende  Dysenterie-Am6ben  im 
Eiter  der  dysenterischen  Leberabscesse  <Ontralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc], 
Jena,  1.  J.,  t.  2  (26).  pp.  746-74a     [MS.  dated  20.  Noy.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1889  a.— Ueber  tropische  Leberabscesse  und  ihre  Verhilltnisse  zur  Dysen- 
terie <Arch.  t  path.  Anat  [etc],  BerL,  y.  118,  11.  F.,  y.  8  (1),  1.  Oct, 
pp.  97-121,  pi.  7,  flgs.  1-8.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1890  b.— Ueber  weitere  Verbreitungsgebiete  der  Dys^terie-Am6ben  <Cen- 
tralbL  t  Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  y.  7  (2),  4.  Jan.,  pp.  64-66.  [MS.  dated 
Nov.  1889.]    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1891  a.— Elniges  6ber  die  Pathogoiese  der  Dysenter(eam6ben  <  Ibidem,  y.  9 
(U),  21.  Mttrz,  pp.  366-872.    [MS.  dated  Jan.]    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1883  a.— Ueber  pathogene  ProtozoSn  bei  dem  Menschen.  1.  Gregarinose  der 
Leber  nnd  der  Bauchmuskeln.  2.  Am5ben  bei  Knochenn^rose  (Osteo- 
myelitis) des  Unterkiefers  <Ztsclir.  t  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrankh.,  Ldpz., 
V.  18,  pp.  1-14, 12  flgs.,  pla  1-2.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1896a.->D3rsenterie  (Ruhr)  <Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.  .  .  .  Nothnagel,  Wien, 
V.  5. 1.  Mlfte,  3.  Theil,  pp.  1-96.    [Wm.] 
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Kocb,  J.  A.     [Dr.,  Java.] 

1908  B. — Ovw  tPoiriKb  levenbBccB  en  de  cUlrn^aciie  baluiidliiag  <Nederl 
TUdB«tar.  T.  GeneeBk..  AneL.  2.  R.,  t.  SB,  2.  AM.  (4).  28  JuU,  pp.  17S-19Ei 
(6),  1  Ai«.,  pp.  244-2fig,  1  flg.     [Wm.] 
1D04  a.— Ueber  troplsche  LeberabaceaBe.     [Tranri.  ti  IMS  al  <Mltt.  a.  i 
OreniBab.  d.  Med.  «.  OMr.,  Jcbb,  v.  18  (1),  pp.  Sl-112,  1  B.%.    [Wm.] 
Kwih,  Robert.     [Director,  Inst  f.  Infactlooakr.,  BerUn.] 

(18S3).-~Berlcbte   fiber   die   rratlgkelt   d.    Bipedtdon   k.   KeforMtinng   d 
Cbal«n  In  A«ypten  und  Indleii  <DeiitMber  RdcbMntelgar. 
Kocb,  Robert;  A  Oaffky.  Qeorg. 

ISST  a. — Blnige  In  Borpteo  und  lodlea  gema<dits  Beobacbtuagen,  v<t«cbifl 
dene  EranklMlten   (auacbi.  Gbolera)   betxcffend,  nebw  den  zusehorlgei 
ObdukUona-FrotolMUen  <Arb.  a.  d.  k.  Oandbtaamte..  Beri.,  v.  3,  Anlagi 
6,  pp.  6Z-78.     [Wm.] 
Eoldsnml,  M.     [Dr.] 

190S. — On  a  new  par&aitlc  AJitoetu,  Bntamoeha  nipponica,  found  in  tbe  In 
teatlne  of  Japanese  <Centralbl.  f.  Bakterlol.  [etc],  Jena,  1.  Abt.,  v.  B: 
(6),  B.  Oct,  Orig.,  pp.  650-654,  flga.  1-7.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
KotOcs,  Friedrlch. 

1882  a. — Beobacbtungea  und  Veraucbe  tiber  die  sogenante  Amoebendyaen 
terle  <ZtscbT.  f.  Hellb..  Berl.,  v.  13  (6).  1.  Dec.,  pp.  60&-e51,  pi.  IS,  flg« 
1-6.  [Wm.] 
1682  b. — Ueber  Amoebendyaen  terle.  [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper  rea< 
before  k.  fc.  Oesellscb.  d.  Aerate  fa  WIen,  2.  Dec.]  <Wlen.  med.  PresM 
V.  33  (4ft),  4,  Dec.,  pp.  1865-1967.  [Wm] 
Enna. 

1808.— [Discussion-   of    Juergena,     190B,     pp.     1607-1608]     <Berl.     kiln 
Wchnsehr..  v.  43  (BO).  10.  Dec.,  p.  1609.     [Wa.  Wm.] 
Krlnltskl.  S.  I. 

1911.— K  Toprosn  o  oaryvakh  pechenl  prl  amCbnoI  dlienterlT.     [Liver  ab 
BCeases   in   amoebic  dysentery.]      [Russian    text]    <Ras^.    Vrach,    St 
Foterab.,  v.  M)  (22>,  28  maU,  pp.  046-M8;   (28),  4  Anfl,  pp.  876-ft7fi 
[Wm.} 
Erotue,  LcmIs  J.    [M.  D.,  Cloctanati,  Oblo.T 

1810. — A  case  of  amebiasis.    [Reported  to  Aead.  Ued.,  Olndnnatl,  Nov.  2E 
1908]  <Iiancet-Cllnlc.  Clncto..  v.  108  (10),  Mar.  fl,  vp.  269-270.     [Wm. 
Rmae.     [Prol] 

1802. — Der  Jetsl^  Stand  der  Dysmterletrogc  <Deatscbe  Aerste-Ztg..  Berl. 
(t.  4)  (2).  IB.  Jan.,  pp.  25-30.     [Wm.) 
Kmse,  Wattber;  &  Paaqnale,  Allesaandro. 

1898  a. — Bine  Expedition  nach  Egypten  sum  Studlnm  der  Dysenterle  um 

des  Leberabacenes  <DeutacIie  med.  Wclms>Ar.,  Leipa.  ft  Berl.,  t.  li 

(IB),  13.  Apr.,  p.  3H;  (16),  20.  Aiv.,  pp.  878-878.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

1884  a. — ^Dnteraochmig^i  fiber  Dysenterie  und  Leberabscese  <Ztscbr.  1 

Hyg.  u.  iBfectiomkrairicb..  J.elpx.,  v.  16.  pp.  1-14S,  plB.  1-6.     [Wa.  Wm. 

Emse,  Wdlbelm  Artbur  Karl]. 

1886  a. — Systematlk  der  Protoioen.     (/ti  Flfigge,  C.    Die  Mlkroorganlamer 
etc    S.  Aufl.,  2.  Tbdl,  4.  Abscbnitt,  pp,  000-700,  26  flga.    8°.    Leipzig. 
[Wm.] 
Knbo,  N.     [Dr.] 

1812. — Die  ^tiologlscbe  Bedeutung  der  £n(afRoe&a  hUtQlytica  ble  AmOben 
dysenterie  nacb  anatomlscb-blstologlscbai  Befunden  <Arcb.  f,  Scblffi 
n.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Leipz.,  v.  16  (21),  Nov.,  pp.  71»-721, 1  fig.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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Lewis.  Tlmotb7  BlchardH.    [M.  B.,  Aut.  Sarg.,  Her  UaJ««tT's  WoTcea,  sttac 
to  SsD.  Commr.,  OoTt  ladla.) 
1S70b. — A  report  on  tbe  mlcroK»pic  objecta  found  In  cbolera  evaniatli 
Ac  <  6.  Ann.  R«p.  Saa  Com.  India.  Calcntts   (lB6e),  App.  A,  pp.  1 
178,  plB.  1-24,  3  mapA.    [Wm.] 
Lewis,  W.  MUton.     [M.  D.,  Bammore,  Hd.I 

IS96  a. — A  case  of  amoebic  draentery  <MaryIand  M.  J.,  Bait.  (7M).  t 
<9),  June  U.  n*.  146-146.     [Wm.] 
von  t«ydea.  Brnst;  &  Loeweathal,  Waldenar. 

190S  a.— Entamoeba  buccalU  Frowazeb  bei  elnem  Fall  vob  Cardnom 
Unndbodens  <(%arltfr-A]iD.,  Berl.,  t.  EO,  pp.  S-11,  pi.  1.  flgs.  1-12.    [W 
Llebelanz,  Brwln.    [Dr.,  prakt.  Tierant,  Janowlti  i.  P.] 

190B  a. — Die  paraeltlscbe  Protoioen  dee   WtoderUuermageBB.      [PreD 
oarT  aniclel  <Berl.  tiertntl.   WchnMbr.      (18).  4.   Mai.   pp.  313-; 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
(1906).— Idem.     [OrlKtaial.]    84  pp.    8'.    Bern. 

1910. — Die    parasltlscheii    Protoaoen   dea   Wiederkftuermagens    <ATck 
Frotisteok.,  Jena,  v.  19  (1),  pp.  19-80,  fig.  1,  pla  1^.  figs.  1-0%     [: 
dated  Mai  1906.]     [Wa.] 
Unduer,  P.   . 

(189S  a). — Das  Verkommcn  von  AmSben  Im  Wrungsbetilebe  <Wcbns 
f.  Brauerel,  Berl.,  p.  1231. 
Uston,  W.  Olen.     [Major  I.  M.  S.I 

1911. — GontrlbutloDs  to  tbe  study  of  pathogenic  amoebae  from  Boml 
Part  1.  Aa  cawmlwitlvn  of  aaoie  cnltaras  of  amoebae  taolated  £ 
dysmterlc  lesions  and  ottier  sonrcea  <QuBrt.  J.  Micr.  Be.,  L<md;,  i 
(e3B>),  V.  S7  (2),  Nov..  pp.  1«7-123;  12T-138,  pla.  16-18,  flga.  1-32.  [: 
dated  Nov.  1910.]  [Wa.]  IPor  pt  2,  tee  Martin.  C.  H.,  1911, 
122-128.] 
Lobaa.  N.  S. 

1S94  a. — K  ksaolatlk  amoebllkh  enteritor.    [Occnrrence  of  amebic  enterlt 
[Russian  text]   <Vracb,  St.  Peterab.,  v.  IB  (SO),  28  jmlla.  pp.  846-1 
[Wm.] 
Lockwood,  Charles  B.     [H.  D.,  New  Tork.] 

1897  a. — A  coDtribution  to  the  BtaAj  of  amoebic  dpseotetT.    [Kead  Jan. 

<Tr.  H.  aoc  N.  Twk,  Phlla.,  pp.  2M-281.  8  flgs.    [Wm.] 
18B7  b.— Idem  <Hed.  Sec,  N.  T.  (1378),  v.  61  (14),  Apr.  8,  pp.  47B- 
Oga.  1-2.    tWm.} 
Loeecli,  F.    [Klin.  Aast  &  Prlvatdocent,  Innere  Hod.,  St  Peteiabnrg.] 

l?rs  a. — HasMdhafte  Bntwlckduiv  von  Ameeben  Im  Dlckdarm  <Arai 
patb.  Anat.  [etc.],  Berl.,  v.  6S,  6.  F.,  v.  6  (2),  10.  Nov.,  pp.  196-Zll,  pi. 
flga.  1-3.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Loewentbal,  WaldetBar. 

1908.— [Discussion  of  Huber,  J.  Cb.,  1906  b]   <D«itKbe  med.  Wduuf 
Leips..  v.  20  (34),  20.  Aug.,  Ver.-Beilage,  pp.  267-208.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
I,oewentbal,  Waldemar;  &  Ton  Rutkowskl,  Walter. 

1007. — Die  WIrkung  von  RSntgen  and  Radlnmstrablen  auf  Trfp»not\ 

letrisM  <Therap.  d.  Oegenw.,  Berl.,  v.  48,  n.  F.,  v.  0  (0),  Sept.,  pp.  ] 

39S.     IWm.1 

Ix>nK.  J'  D.     [PaBsed  Asst.  Sni%..  U.  3.  Fob.  Healtb  4  Uar.-Hosp.  Serv.] 

1009.— Amebic  dysentery.     [Bead  at  30.  Ann.  Heet^  State  Soc..  San  3 

Apr.]  <0al>t  State  J.  M.,  Sac  rran.,  v.  7  (6),  Jnne,  pp.  199-^1.    t'^ 

iseo.— Idem  <ProctologlRt,  8t  Lonis,  v.  3  (2),  June.  pp.  66-07.    [Wm.] 
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1910.— Amebiasis  <Calif.  State  J.  M.,  San  Fran.,  t.  8  (2),  Fefc^  »t 
[Wa.l 
LorentE,  E.     [Dr.] 

1911.— Ipecacuanha  tegen  dysenterie  <Med.  WeekbL,  Amst^  t.  IS  C? 
Juli,  pp.  225-227.    [MS.  dated  Junl.]     [Wm.] 
Low,  George  0[armlcbael]. 

1912. — [Demonstration  of  spedmeos  of  amo^iMie  sent  by 
from  Edinburgh]     <Tr.  Soc  Trop.  M.  k  Hyg.,  liond^  t.  O  (6),  A;t 
227.     [Wm.] 
Luehe,  Max[imilian  Fniedrich  Ludwig].    [Prlvatdoc.,  Zool.  &  ▼< 
Mus.,  K5nig8berg  1.  Pr.] 
1906.— Die  im  Blute  schmarotsenden  Protoio^i  und   Hire 
wandten  <nandb.  d.  Tropenkrankh.   (Mense),  Leipa^  t.  S,  pp.  ^• 
figs.  1-60,  pis.  6-8.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1909.— Genera tionswechsel  bel  Protoioen.    [Read  16.  Not.  1906]  <&t 
d.  phys.^konom.  Gesellsch.  zu  Kdnigafo.  1.  Pr.  (1908),  ▼.  40.  la  lf& 
418-424.     [Wa.l 
TiUtz,  Adolph.    [Dr. ;  Direktor,  bakteriol.  Inst,  S&o  Paulo.] 

1891  a.— Zur  Kenntniss  der  AmSben-Enteritis  und  Hepatitis 
Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Joia,  v.  10  (8),  5.  Sept,  pp.  241-248.     [M& 
Juni.]     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Lyons,  Randolph.     [M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La.]  i 

1912. — Observations  on  tbe  effect  of  Ipecac,  phenol  and  aallcyile  acM  . 
amebae  in  vitro.    [Read  before  Am.  See.  Trop.  Med^  1011]  <N.  Od  \ 
&  S.  J.,  V.  64  (12),  June,  pp.  881-887.     [Wm,] 
1912.— Discussion  of  Dr.  Simon's  paper  [tee  Simon,  Sidney  K^  1912»  »^' 
877]  <N.  on.  M.  &  S.  J.,  V.  66  (5),  Nov.,  pp.  877-87a    [Wm.] 
MacCallum,  William  George.     [M.  D.,  New  York.] 

1906. — Tropische  Leberkrankheiten.    Deutsch  von  C  Henae 
Tropenkrankh.  (Mtfise),  Leips.,  v.  8,  pp.  22-68,  pis.  4-6.     [Wa.] 
McOarrison,  Robert     [M.  D.,  M.  R.  0.  P.  I^ond. ;  Ciapt  I.  M.  S.] 

1909. — Observations  on  the  amoebae  in  the  intestines  of  persons 
from  goitre  in  Gllglt  <Quart  J.  Micr.  Sc.,  Lond.,  n.  s.  (212),  v.  5S  - 
July,  pp,  728-786,  figs.  1-24.    [MS.  dated  Mar.  9.]    [Wa«  Wm.] 
1909-10. — Observations  on  the  amoebae  in  the  intestines  of  persons  fo^' 
ing  from  goitre  in  Gilgit  <Ool]ect.  Papers  Lister  Inst   Prevei^  ^ 
Lond.  (6),  pp.  728-736,  figs.  1-24.     [MS.  dated  Mar.  9,  1900.]      [Wt.] 
McCuUoch,  Henry  D.    [M.  B.] 

1906  a.— Amoebic  and  bacillary  dysentery.     [Letter  to  editors,  <lated  ^-^ 
23]  <Brtt  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2380),  v.  2,  Aug.  11,  p.  332.     [Wa,  Wna.) 
McDill,  John  R.     [M.  D.,  Manila,  P.  I.] 

1907. — Dysenteric  abscess  of  the  liver  in  the  Philippine  Islanda     [Besdtr 
fore  68.  Ann.  Sess.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  Atlantic  Oity,  N.  J.,  June]  <J.  ^ 
M.  Ass.,  Caiicago,  v.  49   (6),  Aug.  10,  pp.  491-498;  discussloii,  p^ 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
McDiU,  John  R. ;  &  Musgrave,  William  E. 

1906  a. — Amebic  infection   of   the   urinary   bladder  without   reeto-ve^ 
fistula  <Med.  News,  N.  Y.,  v.  87  (26),  Dec.  16,  pp.  1168-1164.     {BiBpOf^ 
at  Manila  Med.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1904.]     [Wm.] 
McEiroy,  J.  B.    [M.  D.,  StovaU,  Miss.] 

1902. — ^Amebic  dysentery,  with  report  of  a  case  complicated  with  maHs^ 
[Bead  before  Tri-State  Med.  Ass.  (Miss.,  Ark.,  k  Tenn.),  Memphiik  1^ 
20, 1901]  <Memphi6  M.  Month.,  v.  22  (4),  Apr.,  pp.  169-176.    [Wm.] 
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lyen,  Allan.     [M.  D.;  Prof.,  Bacteriol.,  College  State  Med.,  London.] 
)3. — ^Bacteriological  notes  on  a  case  of  tropical  abaoeos  of  the  llrer 
<Brlt.  M.  J.,  Lond.  (1688),  t.  2,  July  16,  p.  114.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
93. — ^Fiirtber  bacteriological  notes  [to  Fayrer,  Joseph,  1898,  pp.  621-646} 
<::Hys-  &  Dls.  Warm  Ollmates  ( Davidson),  Bdlnb.  &  Lond.,  pp.  631-682. 
IWm.l 

md,  KeU.      [M.  D.,  Edinburgh.] 

$95. — ^Tropical  abscess,  rarely  a  primary,  usually  a  8ec<mdary,  affection  of 
the   liver   <Lancet,  Lond.   (8766),  t.  78,  v.  2,  Oct  26,  pp.  1087-1089. 
t^Wm.l 
Uan,  Roscoe  D.     [M.  D.,  Red  Springs,  N.  C] 

912. — ^Amebic  dysentery.     [Read  before  N.  Carolina  State  Med.  Soc.,  Hen* 
dersonvllle,  June  18]  <01d  Dominion  J.  M.  k  S.,  Richmond,  v.  16  (2),. 
Ang.,  pp.  47-62.     [Wm.] 
urtry,  Lewis  S.    [Louisville,  Ky.] 
L910. — [Discussion  of  Hanes,  Granville  8.,   1910,  pp.  1140-1146]    <Ken- 

tucky  M.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  v.  8  (1),  Jan.  1,  p.  1147.     [Wm.] 
giora,  Amaldo.     [Dr.;  Prof.,  Univ.  dl  Torino.] 

1891. — ^Alcune  osservazionl  mlcroscoplche  e  batteriologlche  fatte  durante 
mia  epidemla  dl  entero-coUte  dissenterica.     [Read  10  apr.]   <Glor.  r. 
Accad.  di  med.  dl  Torino,  an.  64  [8.  s.],  v.  89  (7-^),  Iuglio4ig08to,  pp. 
718-783.     [Wm.] 
1892  a. — Binige  mlkroskopische  und  bakteriologische  Beobachtungen  wfthr- 
end  ^ner  epidemlschen  dysenterischen  DlckdarmentaOndung  <CentraibL 
f.  Bakterlol.  [etc.],  Jena,  v.  11  (6-7),  20.  Feb.,  pp.  178-184.    [MS.  dated 
Dec.  1891.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
nory,  Frank  Burr.     [M.  D.] 
1897  a. — On  certain  improvements  in  histological  technique.    1.  A  differen- 
tial stain  for  Amoebae  coli,    2.  Phosphotungstic-acid-haematozylin  stain 
f6r  certain  tissue  elements.    8.  A  method  of  fixation  f6r  neuroglia  fibres 
<J.  Bzper.  M.,  N.  T.,  v.  2  (6),  Sept,  pp.  629-638,  pL  41,  flg&  1-6.    [Wa, 
Wm.] 

anaud,  A. 

1911.— Traltement  de  la  dysenterie  amiblenne  par  la  poudre  d'iptoic 
d^stai^lnisfie  <Bull.  Soc.  de  path,  exot.  Par.,  ▼.  4  (6),  10  mal,  pp. 
822-824;  note  by  Bertrand,  p.  826.     [MS.  dated  20  mars.]     [Wa,  Wdl] 

fanner,  Frans.    [Dr.] 

1896  a.— Bin  Fall  von  Am6bendysenterie  und  Leberabscess  <Wlen.  kiln. 
Wcbnschr.,  v.  9  (8),  20.  Feb.,  pp.  129-181;  (9),  27.  Feb.,  pp.  168-166. 
[Wm.] 

lilanBon,  (Sir)  Patrick.     [M.  D.,  M.  R.  G.  P.,  LL.  D.;  Lecturer,  Trop.  Dls.,  St 

George's  Hosp.  Med.  School ;  and  Tx>nd.  School  Trop.  Med.] 
1894.— Remarks  on  amoebic  abscess  of  the  liver.    With  a  report  on  the 

pathology  by  James  Galloway  <Brit  M.  J.»  Lond.  (1786),  v.  1,  Mar.  31, 

pp.  676-878, 1  fig.     [Wm.] 
1901a.— Dysentery  <Pract.  Med.  (Gibson),  Phila.,  v.  1,  pp.  261-268.    [Wm.] 
1901b.— Livar  abscess  of  warm  climates  <  Ibidem,  pp.  266-270.    [Wm.] 
1902  g.— [Discussion  on  dysentery]  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2177),  v.  2,  Sept 

20,  p.  851.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1901— Tropical  diseases.    A  manual  of  the  diseases  of  warm  dimates. 

ixly+766  pp.,  126  figs.,  2  pl&    12*.    London.    [Wa.] 
1907.— Idem.    4.  ed.,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,    zx+876  pp.,  241 

flgfl.,  7  pis.,  frontispiece.    12*.    New  Tork.    [Wm.] 
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MansoD,  (Sir)  Patrick — Coottnaed. 

1908.~[Tropleal  abaoMS  of  liver.]     [Abstract  of  dlsciMBkm 
Meet  Brit.  Med.  Asa.,  Sheffield,  July]  <Brlt  M.  J^  Uoxkd.   ( 
Oct  24,  p.  1258.     [Wa,  Wn.] 

Marcano,  G.    [Dr.] 

1908. — Sur  un  travail  de  .  .  .  concemant  le  diagnostic    deB  abcte  ^ 
t^rlques  de  la  convexity  do  fole.     [Rapport  par  A.  Cbanflard,  S  i 
<Bq11.  Acad,  de  mM.,  Par.,  8.  s.,  v.  59  (18),  pp.  SOl-ISOS  ;  ill w  ii*i 
505-506.     [Wm.] 

Marchoux,  iSlmile.     [Dr.,  I'lnat  Pasteur,  Paris.] 

1S09  c. — Note  sur  la  dysenterle  des  pays  chauds.    [Read  4  nor.]  <&= 

rend.  Soc.  de  biol..  Par.,  11.  s.,  v.  1  (32),  10  nov.,  pp.  870--8T1.     [Wt.  •: 

Wc] 
1908. — Dysenteric  amoebae  and  liver  abscess.    [Read  before  76.  Am.  1^ 

Brit  Med.  Ass.,  Sheffield,  July]  <Brit  M.  X,  Lond.  (2495).  t.  2.  Oc:: 

pp.  1252-1258.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1909. — ^Amlbes  dysent^riqnes  et  suppuration  du  fole  <Prcoae  mM^  ^ 

V.  17  (4),  13  Jan.,  p.  27.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Marshall,  D.  O.    [Major,  Indian  Med.  Serv. ;  Lecturer,  Trop.  I>i&^  Sciwti  U 
Boy.  College,  Edinburgh.] 
1899  a. — ^The  Amoeba  dyaenteriae:  Its  relation  to  tropical  mhacemd^ 
liver  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2006),  v.  1,  June  10,  w-  1386-1388,  flgftr 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
"    (1912). — A  case  of  amoebic  dysentery  occurring  in  a  man  wlio  liadB^ 
been  out  of  Scotland  <Edinb.  M.  J.,  Mar. 
1912.— Idem  <J.  Trop.  M.  &  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  15  (7),  Apr.  1,  ppi  W-l 
[Wa,  Wm.] 

Marshall,  Harry  T.    [Dr.] 

1909. — An  unusual  case  of  amoebic  dysentery.  [Bead  before  Am.  Aaa  h^ 
&  Bacteriol.,  Apr.  9]  <Philippine  J.  Sc,  Manila,  t.  4  (5),  Oct,  pfi  3fr 
307.  1  pi.     [Wa.] 

Martin,  Charles  F.    [M.  D.] 

1911.— Dysentery  <Handb.  Pract  Treat  (Muaser  &  KeUy),  Ptdla.  4  JM 
V.  2,  pp.  64a-657.     [Wm.] 

Martin,  O.  H.    [M.  A] 

1911. — (Contributions  to  the  study  of  pathogenic  amoebae  fk«iB  BmM 
Part  2.  Descriptions  of  pr^;Nirations  of  amoebae  fcem  Major  Urts* 
cultures  <Quart  J.  Micr.  Sc,  Lond.,  n.  s.  (226),  v.  67  (2),  MeT^  ppil!! 
128,  pis.  ie-18,  figs.  1-82.     [MS.  dated  Apr.  4.]     [Wa,  Wm.]     IForpii 
see  Uston,  W.  Glen,  1911,  pp.  107-122 ;  127-^128.] 
1911. — ^A  note  on  the  early  stages  of  nuclear  divisions  of  the  large 
from  liver-abscesses  <  Ibidem,  pp.  27&-281,  figs.  1-7.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

Martin,  F.  S.    [M.  D.,  Beaumont,  Teia&] 

1905  a.— Dysentery  <(3harlotte  [N.  0.]  M.  J.,  v.  26  (6),  Jane^  pp.  m-t^ 
[Wm.] 

Martini.    [Pro!  Dr.] 

1908.~Am5bentrfiger  <Ardi.  f .  Schiflto-  u.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Lilpi.,  v.  12  (U  • 

Sept,  pp.  588-591.    [MS.  dated  2.  Juni.]     [Wm.) 
1910. — ^Ueber  einen  bel  afliSbenruhrilhDllcben  Dysanterten  ▼trisBMiMdei 

Ciliaten  <Ztschr.  f.  Hyir.  u.  Infektionskrankh.,  L^ipfe.,  f.  67  (8),  9L  Dec 

pp.  88T-890,  1  llg.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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1. — ^Mikrobloic^gUclie  Srfaliruagea  bel  clen  eptdemJacben  Bemerkangen 
tea  Sobntzgebietes  Kiautschon  uud  ^r  ProTins  SdumtuBg  in  den  Johren 
907  bis  1011  <Zt8Chr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infektlonskrankb.,  LeipsE.,  y.  68  (2),  12. 
*ept-,  pp.  876-896.     [Wa,  Wm-l 
,   Pblllp.     [Dr.,  Atia^tIc  City,  N.  J.] 

IS  a. — ^A  case  of  Amoeba  coli  dysentery.    [Secretary's  abstract  of  paper 
read  before  137.  Ann.  Meet.  Med.  Soc  New  Jersey,  June  23]  <Med.  Bee., 
N.  Y.   (1708),  V.  64  (5),  Ang.  1.  p.  194.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
tin,  N.  G. 

90    a. — Demonstration  bolnai,  stradaynshai  Amoeba  coli,    [Demmistra- 
tion  of  a  patient  wltb  Amoeba  coli.]     [Russian  text]  <Protok.  sasaid. 
ObA.  Kiersk.  vracb  (1888-89),  pp.  66-64.     [Wm.] 
)80  b. — Ob  amebakh,  kak  chuzheyadnfkh  tolstlkb  hishek.    [Amoeb»  at 
paraslteB  of  the  large  intestines.]     [Russian  text]  <yrach,  St  Petersb., 
T.  10  (25),  22  yunla,  pp.  907-669.     [Wm.] 
l8,  G. ;  ft  Leger,  M. 
Oil. — Recfaerches  de  parasltologle  et  de  patiiologie  bumafne  et  animales  au 

Toi^cln.     vUi+l  p.  1.+461  pp.,  24  flga,  14  pis.    8*.    Paris.     [Wa.] 
lis,  C. ;  Ijeger,  M. ;  &  Jouveau-Dnbreuil. 
(1011). — ^Diminution  du  taux  des  6o6tn<^iIee  dans  I'b^patite  suppur^e  aml- 

bienne  <Ball.  Soe.  m#d.  cblr.  de  riado-CXiine,  ▼.  2,  pp.  28^42. 
(1911). — ^Du  taux  des  ^osiaophiles  dans  la  dyseaterie  anfbfenne  <Ibidem. 

p.  200. 
1012.— Idem.'    [AJwtract  by  M.  lisger]  <BiiU.  de  I'Ingt  Fsasteur,  Par.,  y.  10 

(9),  15  mai,  p.  4eS.     [Wa,  Wm.]     • 
1912. — Diminution  du  taux  des  ^sin^plUles  dans  lli^iite  suppuvfe  ami- 
bienne.     [Abstract  of  1911,  pp.  28-42,  by  M.  Lager]  <Ibidem,  pp.  405-406. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
ttbews,  E.  A.  a     [M.  A.,  M.  B.  Cantab.;  Capt.  I.  M.  S.;  lOth  P.  0.  O. 

lancers.] 
1905. — ^Tbe  etiology  of  dysentery  with  muie  i^otes  on  treatment  < Indian  M. 
Gaz.,  Calcutta,  y.  40  (7),  July,  pp.  253-267,  figs.  1-3.  *  [Wm.] 
ixwdl,  James  L.     [Dr.,  Formosa.] 
1908.— [Tropical  abscess  of  liyer.]     [Abstract  of  discussion  before  76.  Ann. 
Meet  BHt  Med.  Ass.,  Sbeffleld,  July]  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2495),  y.  2, 
Oct  24,  p.  1264.     [Wa,  Wm.]  , 

axwell,  J.  Preston.     [M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Tung-Chun,  Amoy.] 

(1909).— Rare  cases  from  ttte  Fukien  Proyince,  South  Cfahia.    A  ease  of 
amoebic  abscess  of  tbe  spleen  <Tr.  Soc.  Trop.  M.  ft  Hyg.,  liond.,  y.  2  (0). 
1909.— Idem.    [Abstract]  <Trop.  M.  ft  Hyg.,  Lond.,  y.  12  (16),  Aug.  16, 
p.  248;  discussion,  pp.  248-249.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
[ayer,  August  Frans  Joseph  Karl.    [Dr.,  Prof.,  Anat  u.  Fkyslol.  a.  d.  k.  prenuB. 
Mieki.  UBiy.,  Bonn.] 
1848  a,— SpicUegiiim  ebsenratlonmn  aaatomicarom  de  orgaaa  elaetrico  in 
Rails  anelectricis  et  de  heematozois.    17  pp.,  3  pis.    4"*.    Bonnaa    [Wa.] 
tfelsenbaeb,  A  H.    [Pr^] 

l^-{DiA»»^on  4a  NMt^  H.  U,  1902,  pp.  f»^}  <8t.  Mais  IMl  Rey. 
(1901),  Y.  46  (4),  July  28,  p.  66.     [Wm,| 
Menetner,  P.   [Dr. ;  ^joot.  tie6g6  A  ia  F^c  de  m^d. ;  Hid.  de  ThO^..  TenMa.] 
lOm-^Sur  un  cfui  de  aalpingite  funU^leime.    [AtMPtract  of  Minarkp  before 
Ac«4.  ae  vMi,  8a  m(M,  .by  Ph.  PMOttz}  <Pr9f«e  mM.,  Par^  y.  18  (44), 
1"  Juin,  p.  4^5.    CWa.  Wm,l 
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Nailer,  KurU    [Dr.] 

1909.— ElDtwicklung^eBChlclttllcLe  Studieci  tlber  Amfibeu  <Arch.  1.  Pro 

teak.,  Jeoa.  v.  16  <l-2),  pp.  1-C3,  pis.  1^,  flgi.  1-130.    [Ws,  Ww.] 
1910.— FnkultatiT  paraaitlsclie  Mtcrococcen  In  Asiebeu  Obldem,  v.  IS  | 

pp.  S40-2&1  pi.  Ifl,  flgs.  l-2i.    [Wa,  Win.] 
1911.— Studien  tiber  Frotosoen  aue  elDemAImtUiBpe].    1.  Amoeba-  hartma 

D.  sp.  Anhang ;  Zur  Centrtolfrage  <Ibldem,  t.  22  (1),  pp.  06-70,  pi 

age.  1-32.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
Naaae,  D.     [Ant.  Arzt,  k.  cblr.  Unlv.Klln.] 

1S91  a. — Ueber  eloen  AniObenbefusd  be!   liebeTabBcesieD,  Dysenterle  i 

NosocoiulaliEangiilii  <Arb.  a.  d.  cblr.  Kiln.  d.  k.  Univ.  BerL,  v.  D. 

96-100.     [Wm.] 
1892  a.— Idem  <Arcb.  t.  kiln.  Cblr.,  Ber).,  v.  43  (1),  pp.  40-H.     [Wm.] 
NatUn-lAiTler,  L.    [Dr.;  Cbef  de  din..  Fac.  de  tnM.  k  I'HOtel-Dleu.] 

19OT. — Un  nouveau  caa  d'sbcte  djaenterlque  du  poumon  <BeT.  de  mM 

d'Ii7K-  trop..  Par.,  v.  4  (2),  pp.  60-62;  dlacueslon,  pp.  62-63.     [Wm.] 


1908. — Zur  Fortpflanzung  einee  porasitlacbeD  InfusorB  {IchthrophtUrli 

[Read  before  Gesellscb.  t.  Horpbol.  u.  Pbyelol.  in  Mitnctaen,  3.  D 

<MUnaien.  med.  Wcllnschr..  v.  55  (1),  7.  Jan.,  pp.  48-60.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Neveu-Lemaire,  Maarlce.    [Dr. ;  Prof.  agr*g6  ft  la  Fac.  de  mM.  de  LyOn.J 

1S02b. — Parasltologte  anlnuile.    A  I'usage  dee  candidate  au  3*  ezamrai 

doctoral   (2*  partte).    Et  une  preface  p.nr  H    Blancbard.    111+212 

301  flgs.    12*.    Paris.    [Wa,  Wm,] 

1904  a.— ParaHltologle  anlmale.    Et  une  preface  i«r  R.  Blanchard:    2. 

iH+220  pp.,  301  flgB.    12'.    Paris.     [Wa,  Wm.) 
1912. — ParasltolOKtQ  des  nnitnam  (lomeHtJqnes.    Maladies  paraaltatres 
baeter!eiine&     H+1287  pp.,-  770  figs.    12'.    Paris.     [Wa,  Wm.l 
New^,  A.  G.    [M.  D.,  D.  P.  H.,  Calcutta.} 

190C. — Djaenter; :  Its  varieties  and  causes,  summarised  and  crttldrnd,  v 
a  note  on  treatment  and  preTentlon  <Indtan  M.  Oaa.,  Calcutta,  T.  40  i 
July,  pp.  257-260.    [Wm.] 
NewBll,  H.  A.     [M.  D..  LoiHsburg,  N.  C] 

WO.— A  stndy  of  some  pBraatUc  dtaeasee.     [Bead  btfon  N.  CMnritaa  & 

Sot.,  Jimel  <Cbnrlotte  [N.  CI  M.  J.,  v.  «&  (2),  Aug.,  pp.  OT-loa    [W 

Mcb^B,  Hcnrr  J.  [Oapt,  Med.  Cocps,  U.  B.  Army] ;  A  Bhaten,  J.  U.  [Q 

Hed.  Corps,  U.  S.  Army]. 

IMS.- Tbs  work  -of  tbe  board  for  tbe  etndy  of  tr<wlcal  diseases  Jn 

Philippines  <MU.  Surg.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  f.  28  (6).  Nov.,  pp.  8ei-S7a    [W 

Nietert,  H.  h.    [M.  D.,  St.  Louis;  Supt,  Cllj  Hosp.] 

191%.— Dysent«!ry — report  of  nine  cHses.    [Bead  before  St  Louis  .Med.  i 
Apr.  19}  <St  Louis  Med.  Rev.   (1091).  v.  46  (4).  Jul;  26,  pp.  C>6- 
dlseusalon,  p.  66.    [Wm.] 
Nlles,  George  M.    [M.  D.,  AtlanU,  Ga.] 

1908. — Some  remarks  on  amoebic  dysentery.    [Read  before  Fulton  Co.  S 
Soc]  <Atlanta  Jour.Rec.  Med.,  t.  10  (8),  Nov.,  pp.  420-124.    [Wm.] 
Noc,  P.     (Dr..  MSd.  mnjor  d.  troupes  colon.] 

1909. — Bcoherches  aur  la  dyseuterie  amlbleone  en  Cocblncblne  <Auq. 
rinst.    Pasteur,  Par.,  v.  23  (3),  25  mars.  pp.  177-204.  pis.  10-18.     [ 
Wm.] 
Noeller,  Wllhelm.     [Stud.  med.  vet.] 

ItnS.—Entamneba  auiagioml  nov.  spec.,  dne  neae  panstHsdie  AmObe 
dem  Pferdeeget  (Aulattomum  pwlo  Moq.-Tand.)  <Arcb.  t.  ProUstc 
Jena,  t  24  (8),  pp.  195-200,  pi.  19.  figs.  1-22.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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Ir)    IVilllam— Oontliiiied. 

d. — ^Ueber  die  in  Dyaenterie  and  djsenterischem  LeberabacesB  Tor- 
ndene  A^moeha  <GentralbL  t  Bakteriol.  [etc.].  Jena.  v.  7  (28),  81. 
il,  pp.  786-787.  [MS.  dated  10.  Apr.]  [Wa,  Wm,  Wc.] 
. — ^Abacees  of  the  liver,  perforating  the  long.  [Remarks  before  Jobmi 
opkins  Heap.  Med.  Soc.,  Oct  7]  <Jolm8  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Bait 
S4-66),  ▼.  0,  Sept-Oct,  p.  144,    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1  a. — Tbe  principles  and  practice  of  medicine;  designed  for  the  nse  of 
ractitioners  and  students  of  medicine  8.  ed.,  xvi  pp.,  1  P«  1^  1181  PP* 
•.    Keiw  York.    [Wm,  Wc.] 

2  c — On  am^ic  abscess  of  the  liver.     [Clinical  lecture  delivered  at^ 
ohns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  Feb.  15]  <Med.  News,  N.  Y.  (1626),  y.  80  (16), 
^pr.  12,  pp.  673-677,  charts  1-3.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

)2   g. — Amebic  dysentery.     [R^narks  before  Phila.  County  Med.  Soc, 
^ar.  26]   <Therap.  Gas.,  Detroit  v.  26,  3.  a,  v.  18  (4),  Apr.  16,  pp.  217- 
2ia     [Wa,  Wm.] 
I,  PauL     [Dr.,  Asheville,  N.  C] 

05. — [Discussion    of   Tuttle,   James   P.,   1006,    pp.   848-868]    <Lanc6i- 
Clinic,  Gincin.,  v.  94,  n.  s.,  ▼.  55,  Sept.  23,  pp.  354-866.     [Wm.] 
ale,  Allessandro. 

$93  a. — Spedizione  scientlflca  Kruse-Pasquale  per  lo  studio  della  dissen- 
terla  e  dell'ascesso  epatico  in  Egitto  <Gior.  med.  d.  r.  esercito  [etc.], 
Roma,  V.  41  (2),  feb.,  pp.  176-188.    [Wm.] 
raon.  Hairy  S.    [M.  D.;  Assoc,  Applied  Therap.,  College  Phys.  k  Surg., 

Columbia  Uniy.,  New  York.] 
.908. — ^Parasites  found  in  New  York  City  <Arch.  Int  Med.,  Chicago,  t.  2 

(2),  Sept  16,  pp.  186-193.     [Wm.] 
L909. — Endemic  amoebic  dysentery  in  New  York,  with  a  review  of  its  dis- 
tribution in  North  America  <Am.  J.  M.  Sc,  Phila.  ft  N.  Y.,  n.  a  (449), 
Y.  188  (2),  Aug.,  pp.  198-202.     [Wm.] 
1910.-— Amebic  dysentery  in  New  York.    [Read  before  N.  York  Acad.  Med., 
Nov.  6,  1909]   <Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.  (2062),  v.  77  (20),  May  14.  pp.  886- 
886.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
rce,  Richard  M.     [Prof.,  Univ.  Penn.] 

1912.^ReBearch   in   medicine.     [Hitchcock   lectures,   delivered   at  Univ. 
Calif.,  Jan.  23-26]  <Pop.  Sc  Month.,  N.  Y.,  v.  81  (2),  Aug.,  pp.  116-182. 
IWa.] 
%  A.  B.    [Surg.,  U.  S.  Navy.] 
1910.— Report  of  a  case  of  amoebiasis  <U.  S.  Nival  Med.  Bull.,  Wash.,  v. 
4  (1),  Jan.,  pp.  61-M.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
aard,  Bugtoe.    [Dr.  Sc] 
1904  a.— Qaelques  nouveaux  rhizopodes  d'eau  douce  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk., 

Jeaa,  v.  8  (8),  pp.  891-422,  11  flga    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1909.— Sur  quelques  rhisopodes  des  mousses  <Ibidem,  v.  17  (2),  pp.  258- 
296,  88  figs.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
jrronclto,  Edoardo.     [Prof.,  r.  Univ.  Torino.] 
1882  a.— I  parassiti  deU'nomo  e  degli  animali  utili.     Delle  pitl  comunl 
maltttle  da  essi  prodotte,  profllassi  e  cars  relativa.    zii+606  pp.,  288 
flgB.,  14  pis.    8**.    Milano.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1894  b.— [Ameba  intestlnale.]     [Secretary's  abstract  of  remarks,  16  mar.] 
<6ior.  r.  Accad.  di  med.  di  Torino,  an.  67  [3.  s.],  v.  42  (8),  mar.,  p.  177. 
[Wm,  Wc] 
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bert.     [I>r^  RegleniiigBant,  Kamenin.] 

a.-^-Die   t>fwaatMe  in  Kainefim  <Arcb«  £  Bdbfffih  u.  Ttopen-Hyg., 

Ips^  ▼.  3  (8).  JiMrt»  pp.  125--18S*    (Wm.] 

[etliodl.     [Dr.,  Doient  <L  ZooL,  Unfy.  Sofia,  Bulgaria*] 

— U^t>er  den  BntwicUongscycltui  von  Atnoelta  m4nuta  n.  sp.  Anbang: 

!l>er  Ate  l^sUimg  ton  Amot^  ap.    <Ar«lt  1  Protfatenk.*  Jena,  t.  22 

:> .  piK  107-228,  flga.  1-7,  pl&  18-14,  flg&  1-81.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

^Jinle.      [B.  Sc.  Lond. ;  Zool.  Bee.  Lab.,  XJnlT.  Ck^lege,  London.] 

K — Amoeba  dhttoHotfU,  nor.  ap.,  paraaftlc  in  tHe  alimentary  tract  of  the 

rra  oC  a  OMronot^u9  <Paraaitology,  Cambridge  [Bng.],  v.  2  (1-2), 

Lay-June,  pp.  82-41,  flga  1-21.    [Publlabed  Jnly  18.]  [Wa.] 

a 

Ha. — [AiB0d>en.]  [Secretary'a  abatract  of  remarka  before  Yer.  f.  inn. 
led.,  18.  Jnli]  <Dent8cbe  med.  Wdmachr.,  Leipz.  A  Bert,  t.  19  (7),  16. 
^eb^  p.  166.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

)3c. — ^ITiriEyer  Amoeben  im  Hame.    Vortrag  gelmlten  in  der  HnfiBland- 
schai  Qea^nacbaft  tea  ^rUn  <B«rL  kiln.  Wclmaehr.,  t.  30  (28),  10. 
roli«  pp.  674-676,  figa.  a-d.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
it. 

LI. — ^Abc^  amibienne  dn  cervean,  m^taataae  d'abe^  de  m^me  nature  do 
foie  et  dn  poumon ;  moit    [Al>8tract  of  patter  read  befbre  Soc.  de  cbir., 
1*'  fgy.,  by  J.  Dnmont]  <PrciBae  mCd.,  Par.,  t.  19  (10),  4  ffty.,  p.  94. 
[Wfe,  Wm.] 
nko,  V.  V. 

M. — ^MnofdieBtvennyl  gnctfnilc  peetaeni  na  pocbvie  amCbnago  zaraAeniiil. 
[Multiple  abaceaa  of  the  liver  reanlting  from  amoebic  inflection.]  [Roa- 
aian  text]   <Med.  Obosr.,  Mosk.,  €k>d  26,  t.  ISl  (8),  mart,  pp.  680-089. 

[Wm.] 

U,  A.    [Oipt  L  M.  a  retired,  Boitibay.] 
908.— Tropical  abaceaa  of  liyer.]     [Abatract  of  dlacnaaion  lieAyre  76.  Ann. 

Meet  Brit  Med.  Aaa.,  Sbeffleld,  Jnly]  <  Brft  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2495),  t.  2, 

Oct.  24,  p.  1264.    [Wa,  Wm] 
le,  Robert  B.    [M.D.;  Prof.,  Med.,  NoithWeat  DniT.  Med.  School,  Cliicago, 

lU.] 
L899  a.— Amebic  dyaentery  in  CSilcago.    [Read  l>efdre  (3liicago  Med.  8oc., 

Dec.  14, 1898]  <Ghicago  M.  Rec,  v.  16  (1),  Jan.,  pp.  88-80;  dlacoasion, 

pp.  81-88.    [Wm.] 
iton,  Ctoorge  J. ;  A  RuhriUi,  John.     [M.  D.'a,  Baltimore  CJity  Heap.] 
1S94  a.— Report  of  a  caae  of  amoebic  dyaentery,  with  apontaneona  cure 

<N.  tork  M.  J.  (882y,  v.  60  (19),  pp.  WB-tm.    [Wm,  Wc] 
Prowasek,  St    [Dr.  phil^  Wien.] 
1904  l-'Bntamoeha  huooaUs  n.  sp.    YorlEnflge  Mltteilnng  <Arb.  a.  d.  It 

Omdhtsamte.,  Berl.,  y.  21  (1),  pp.  42-44.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1910.— Contrtbnicfto  para  o  conhecimento  da  flKuna  de  protosoarioa  do  Brasil. 
[Portugnefle  and  Cterman  text]    <Mem.  Inat  OawaldO  Ona,  Rio  de 
Janeiro-Mangninhoa,  y.  2  (2),  pp.  149-108,  flga.  1-8.    [MS.  dated  Apr.] 
[Wa.] 

1011.— Beltrag  aur  iVntomoebo-Frage  <Arch.  t  Protiatenk.,  Jena,  y.  22  (8), 
pp.  846-860,  fig.  a,  pL  17,  flga.  1-28.    [MS.  dated  Dec.  1910.]    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1911— Suf  Kenntilla  der  WiUamdha.    [Note]  <ArdL  f .  SchUTi^  n.  Tropen- 
Byg.,  Ldpi,  v.  16  (1),  Jan.,  p.  80.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1912.— J9nlamoeM  <ArdL  f.  Protiatenk.,  Jena,  y.  25  (2),  i^p.  278-274,  flga. 
1-e.   [MS.  dated  JnU  1911.]     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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»ler,  r«udwis.  [Prot  Dr. ;  Privatiloc.  n.  Aamt,  CKIttIiiffeii.1 
d6. — Pliysikaliwdie  Analyse  von  Leb^iaerscbeinimgai  der  Zelle.  1. 
Bo^regong,  Nahmngwinfiia  hme,  Def&katioa,  Vacnoloi-Palaation  mid 
Oehftnsebau  bel  loboaen  Bliiaopodeii  <Arcli.  f.  BntwcklngBmedm.  d. 
Organ.,  Jjeipz.,  v.  7  (1),  6.  Sept,  pp.  108-800,  flgB.  1-100,  pit.  6-7,  llga. 
A^-V.      [Wa.l 

dOGc — Zar    Tbeorie   der    OberfWrhenkrftfte    der    AmOben    <Ztsclir.    1 
^w'lasenacli.  Zool.,  Lelpa.,  y.  88,  10.  Not.,  Feetecbr.  Ehlers,  v.  2,  pp.  1-02, 
figs.  1-28.     [Wa.] 
oan.     [I>r.J 
L901. — [I>i8cii8sion  of  HarrlB,  Henry  F.,  1901,  pp.  101-194]  <Proc.  Path. 

Soc.  Pliila.,  o.  s.,  y.  22,  n.  s.,  v.  4  (8),  June  1,  p.  196.    [Wm.] 
.  E. 

190T. — ^Un    cae    de    dysenterle    amlbioine    chronique     (Prteentatlon    du 
malade.)     [Read  26  juiUet]  <BnlL  et  m6m.  Soc.  xxMl  d.  hOp.  de  Par., 
3.  8.,  Y.  24  [pt  2  (27),  1  ang.],  pp.  918-910.    [Wm.] 
Dlta,  Bebastiano ;  ft  Delprato,  Ptetro. 
(1881a). — ^L'omitoiatrla,  o  la  medlcina  degli   uccelll  domeetlci  e  semi- 
dMnestlet    Plaa. 
>erts,  Dudley.    [M.  D.] 
Iftil. — Obaenratloiia  oa  the  inflnenee  of  ipecac  npoa  Jnteatlnal  nmoebtaiili 
<N.  York  M.  J.  [etc]  (1724),  v.  94  (20),  Dec.  16,  hk  lSl-128a    [Wa, 
Wm.] 
elirig,  Olttoeoa 
1806  a.— Bin  Fall  ron  Amo^ran-Bnteritla.    Dta.    22  pp.,  1  1.    8*.    Kiel. 
lWa.l 
[>emer,  Friedrich.    [Dr.  phil.,  Aaet.,  booI.  Inst,  Univ.  Jena.] 

1898  a. — ^Amoeben  bei  Dyeenterie  nnd  Bnteritla  <Mflncben.  med.  Wdmadir., 
y.  40  (2),  11.  Jan.,  pp.  41-44,  1  pi.,  figs.  1-37.     [Wm.] 
oger,  G.  H[enri].    [Prof,  eztraord.,  Fac  med.,  Parla.] 

1901  a.^Introdnction  to  tbe  study  of  medicine.  Anthoriaed  translatUm  by 
BL  8.  Qabriti.  With  additions  by  tbe  autbor.  yli+040  pp.,  figs.  8*. 
New  YoriL    [Wm.] 

togers,  Leonard.    [M.  D.,  Act  Prof.,  Path.,  Med.  College,  Oalcntta.] 

1902  m.— Tropical  or  amoebic  abscess  of  tbe  llyer  and  its  relatlonabip  to 
amoebic  dysentery.  [Bead  befbre  Brit.  Med.  Ass.,  Jnly  2^Ans.  ^1 
<Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2177),  y.  2,  Sept.  20,  pp.  844-801.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1908  c.— Idem  <J.  Trop.  M.,  Lond.,  y.  6  (4),  Feb.  16,  pQ.  08-62;  (0),  Blar.  2, 

pp.  77-82.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1903  a— Farther  work  on  amoebic  dysentery  in  India.    Tbe  mode  of  fdrma- 
tion  of  secondary  amebic  abscess  of  the  llyer,  with  a  note  on  the  semm 
test  for  dysenteries  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2214),  y.  1,  Jnne  6,  pp.  1816-1819, 
flgB.  1-0, 1  pi.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1906  z.— Blood  counts  in  acute  hepatitis  and  amoebic  abscess  of  the  llyer, 
with  further  experience  of  the  selationship  of  the  Amoeba  d^ienierioa  to 
tropical  liver  abscess  <Brit.  M.  J.,  Lond.   (2841),  y.  2,  Nov.  11,  pp. 
1291-1291,  1  table.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1907.— The  early  diagnosis  and  cure  of  the  presnppuratiye  stage  of  amoebic 
hepatltia    [Bead  before  Boy.  Med.  &  Ghir.  Soc]  <Practitioner, ,  Land. 
(468),  V.  78  (6),  June,  i^.  77^-790,  charts  1-0.    [Wm.] 
(1906  a).— Preyention  of  tropical  abscess  of  tbe  llyer  by  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  presappnratlye  stage  of  amebic  hepatitis  <Arch.  Int  Med., 
Chicago,  June. 
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c. 

12. — A.  case  of  quadrople  infestation  and  the  occurrence  4>f  Amebt^  In  the 
dtODls  of  •MftOMdOy  heattbj  Individual*  <K.  ¥or|(  M.  J.  [eie.]  <1788), 
▼.96   (12),  Mar.  28,  pp.  590-601,  fig.  1.     [Wa,  Wbi.] 

ifcal,  I^     n>r.] 

d08. — -Zor  Aettologie  der  Dyflttitorla    Torltaflse  Mltttettmig  <Deiitscbe 
meO.  l^etmscAr.,  Leipi.,  v.  20  (•),  6.  V>Bh^  pp.  07-M.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

Ronald. 
.897   a. — Notes  on  some  cases  of  malaria.  Amoeba  ooH  and  Oereomona$ 
<Indian  M.  Gaa.,  Calcutta,  v.  82  (6).  May,  pp.  172-1T6.     [Wm.] 

«eaa,  lx>ai& 

1833-34  a. — ^Amibe,  Amiha  <Dlct.  d^blst,  nat,  Par.,  v.  1,  p.  137.    [Wcl 

er.  Marc  Armand  [M.  A.,  M.  D.] ;  &  WUlmore,  J.  Grabam  [Desert  Lab., 

En  Tor,  Sinai]. 
1909. — On  tbe  etiology  of  dysentery  <Brlt  M.  J.,  I^nd.  (2543),  v.  2,  Sept 

25,  pp.  862-866.     [Wa,  Wm.) 

:e,  Reinhold.     [Dr. ;  Prot,  Univ.  Kiel.] 

1901. — Ein    Wort   zur   Bebandlung   frischer    F&lle   troplscber   Dyaenterie 
<Deotocbe  med.  Wcbaschr..  Lelpe.,  v.  27   (14),  4.  Apr.,  pp  21S-210. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
1903   q. — Znr   Aetiologie  und    Verbreltungsweiae  der   Dysenterie  In   den 
Tropen.    [Aotbor's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  75.  Versamml.  deutsch. 
Naturf.  u.  Aerste]  <Arcb.  f.  Scbiffs-  u.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Leipz.,  v.  7  (12), 
Dec.,  pp.  571-672.     [Wm.) 
1004  l^Ueber  Dysenterie  in  den  Tropen.     [Diacussion,  23.   Sept  1006] 
<Verbandl.  d.  Gesellach.  deutsch.  Naturl  u.  Aerzte,  Leips.   (75.  Ver- 
samuU.«   Cassel.   20.-2a   Sept.   1903).  2.   Tbeil,   2.   HUlfte,  pp.  480-490. 
[Wm.J 
1906  b.— Amobenrubr  <Handb.  d.  Tropenkraokb.   (Mense),  Leipa.,  v.  8, 
pp.  1-21.  figs.  1-7,  pis.  1-3.     [Wa,  Wm^jj 

uge,  Beinhold ;  &  Esau  [Dr.]. 

1908  a.— Das  Duxchwandera  der  Dyaenterie^Am^bes  durch  dte  Darmwand 
<G^tralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc],  Jena,  1.  Abt.  v.  46  (2),  8.  Foh.,  Orlg., 
p.  129,  plfl.  1-2,  fl«B.  1-^.     [Wa,  WiA.] 

Intberford,  Henry  H.     [First  Lieut ;  Aast  9nrj^  U.  8.  Army.] 

1908  a.— Intestinal  diseases   <Rep.   SnrgrGea.   Army,  Wash.,   pp.  73-77. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 

3akharov,  V,  N.     [TifU&] 

1892  a.— Amaebae  malariae  {hominis).  Specierum  varlarum  icones  micro- 
photographlcae.    1  1..  10  pis.    8*.    Tlflls.     [Wm.] 

SamboQ,  Loais  Westerns.     [M.  D. ;  Lecturer,  London  School  Trop.  Med.] 

1908.— [Tropical  abscess  of  liyer.]  [Abstract  of  discussion  before  76.  Ann. 
Meet  Brit  Med.  Ass.,  Sheffield,  July]  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2496),  t.  2, 
Oct  2i  p.  1253.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Sanawlth,  Fleming  M.    [M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P.;  Prot,  Med.,  CJairo.] 

1902  a.— [Discussion  on  dysentery.  10.]  [Before  Sect  Trop.  Dis.,  Brit 
Med.  Abs,  Manchester,  July  20-Aug.  1]  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2177),  v.  2, 
Sept  20,  p.  852.  [Wa,  Wm.] 
1008.— [Tropical  abscess  of  liver.]  [Abstract  of  discussion  before  76.  Ann. 
Meet  Brit  Med.  Ass.,  Sheffield,  July]  <Ibidem  (2495),. v.  2,  Oct.  24, 
p.  1253.    IWa,  Wm.] 
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er.   Ka.rl  Camlllo.     [a.  o.  Prot,  Unly.  Wi^i.] 

5  a. — PlaanuiBtniktar  and  -bewegtmg  bel  Protosoen  nnd  PflansenEellen 

CArb.    a.    d.  sooL  Inst  d.  Uniy.  Wien   [etc],  t.  16   (1),  pp.  0^216 

[1.:18  pp.).  Pl«.  1-4.     [Ws.] 
ed^,  S.      [Dr.,  Brnzellee.] 

)6  a, — ^otes  sar  qnelqnes  amlbes  et  choanoflagellates  <Arch.  1  Pro- 
tlstttik.,  Jena,  t.  6  (8),  pp.  822-888,  flga.  1-12.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
srSv  AtisuBt.     [Dr.;  Prof.,  Zool.  k.  Ctendhtsamte,  Berlin*] 
198  a. — ^Die  paraaltischen  Amoeben  des  menachllclien  Darmee.    Kritische 
UebertBtcbt    neber   die   Entwlckelnng   nnd   den    gegenwaertigen    Stand 
rmserer  Kenntnlase  <OentralbL  f.  BakterloL  [etc.],  Jena,  y.  18  (18-19),. 
4.   Mai,  pp.  698-809;   (20),  17.  Mai,  pp.  664-865;   (21-22),  29.  Mai,  pp. 
701-714.      [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
>ert.  Max. 
887  a. — ^Ueber  die  ZOchtung  der  AmOben  anf  featen  NilbrbOden  <H78. 

Rundschau,  Berl.,  v.  7  (2),  16.  Jan.,  pp.  72-76.     [Wa.  Wm.) 
t>otz,  Hermann. 
L905  a. — ^BeltiUge  anir  Kenntnis  der  Amoeha  hlattae  (Btltschli)  nnd  Amoeha 

proteva  (Pall.).    Diss.    46  pp.,  1 1.,  2  pis.    8*".    J^a.    [Wc] 
1905  b. — ^Idem  [7]  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk.,  Jena,  y.  6  (1),  pp.  1-46,  pis.  1-2. 

[Wa,  Wm.] 
t,  J.  Alison.     [M.  D.] 
1901. — ^Amebic  abscess  of  Uyer  <Proc  Path.  Soc  Phila.,  o.  s.,  y.  28,  n.  &, 

V.  6  (1),  Nov.,  pp.  11-16.     [MS.  dated  Oct.  24.]     [Wm.] 
tt,  William.     [M.  D.,  Loyeland,  Ohio.] 

1912. — ^Amebic  dysentery.     [Read  before  Warren  Co.  Med.  Soc,  Lebanon, 
0.,  Jane]  <Lancet-Cllnlc,  Cindn.,  y.  108  (2),  July  18,  pp.  89-41.    [Wm.] 
iman,  William.    [M.  D. ;  Surg.,  U.  S.  Navy.]    - 
1911.— The  surgical  treatment  of  ameblasia     [Read  at  8.  Ann.  Meet.  Am. 
Soc  Trop.  Med..  N.  Orl.,  May  18-19]   <N.  Orl.  M.  &  S.  J.,  v.  64   (2), 
Aug.,  pp.  106-110.     [Wm.] 
Ifert,  Otto.    [Prof.  Dr.,  Wtlrzburg.] 
1908  a.— Kllnlsch-therapentlscher  Tell.     pp.    [477]-628.     8*.     Wtlrzburg. 
[Anhang  to  Braun,  Max.,  1908,  476  pp.]     [Wa.] 
ilenev,  I.  F. 

1909.— Dermatitis  desquamativo-pustulosa  amoeblna.    [Abstract  from  Rus- 
slscbe  Ztschr.  f.  Haat-  u.  Geschlechtskrankh.,  Juni,  1908,  by  A.  Dwo- 
retzky]  <Hyg.  Rundschau,  Berl.,  v.  19  (9),  1.  Mai,  p.  649.^  [Wa,  Wm.] 
ellardB,  Andrew  Watson. 

1911.— Immunity  reactions  with  amoebae  <Phillpplne  J.  Sc,  Manila,  B: 
Med.  Sc.,  V.  6  (4),  Oct,  pp.  281-298.    [Wa.] 
?haw.  Prank  Whitfield.     [Dr.] 

1901.— Parasitee,  animal  and  vegetable  <Dlagn.  Intern.  Med.    (Butler), 

N.  I.,  pp.  600-608,  flgs.  217-218;  pp.  619-621,  flgs.  220-221.     [Wm.] 
1905.— Parasites,  animal  and  vegetable  < Ibidem,  N.  Y.  &  Lond.,  2.  ed.,  pp. 

641-644,  fig.  266;  pp.  662-664,  figs.  261-262.     [Wm.] 
1969.— Parasites,  animal  and  vegetable  <Ibidem,  3.  ed.,  pp.  664-667.  flg& 
206-287;  pp.  679-681,  flgs.  261-262.     [Wm.] 
f^higa,  K.    [Dr. ;  Asst,  Inst  Infektionskr.,  Japan.] 

1898.— Ueber  den  Dysenteriebaclllns  (BadUui  dysenteriae)  <Gentralbl.  1 
BakterioL  [etc],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  24  (22),  16.  Dec,  pp.  817-828,  flgs.  1-4; 
(28),  19.  Dec,  pp.  870-874;  (24),  28.  Dec,  pp.  918-9ia  [MS.  dated  Dee. 
18»r.]   [Wa,  Wm.] 
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tldner  K. — Gontlaaed. 

». — a^reatment  of  dyBenteir  <N.  Orl.  M.  ft  8.  J.,  ».  68  (8),  Sept.,  pp. 
>3-190 :  dlKDMlon,  pp.  199-201.     [Wm.] 

i, — A.  further  word  on  the  Ipecac  treetment  of  amebic  dyaeotet?  <N. 
rl.  M.  &8.  J.,  v.66(6),Nor.,pp.878-377;dlKtuslmi,  PP.S77-3TB.  tWm.] 
k.,  "W,  EL  [U.  D. ;  Asst  Path.,  Oen.  Lab.,  SL  Mary's  Hoip.,  Bocheeter, 
Itim.l 

1. — Intestinal  parasites  found  In  Indlvidaals  reeldlng  In  tbe  northwest 
I'^requent   presence  of  Protosoa.ln  patients  who  hBTe  never  been   In 
toatbera  countries  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass..  Chicago,  r.  S7  (19),  Nov.  4,  pp-  ltS07- 
1609.      [Wa.  Wm,  Wc.I 
an,  F.  F. ;  4  Stefanskl.  V,  K. 

OS. — K  TopoBii  ob  etlologil  dizenteril  v  Rossi  1.  6  slucliBeT  amebnol 
dUenterU  v.  Odeesie  <Khnrliov.  M.  J.,  t.  5  (4),  Apr.,  pp.  8T1-880. 
IWm.] 

Iter,  R.  M.     [M.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Va.] 

t95  a. — Abscess  of  the  liver  in  children,  with  report  of  a  case  of  amoebic 
abscess    <Virglnla  M.  Month..  Blcbmond    (269>,   t.  22   (7).  Oct,  pp. 
722-731.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
ir,  C.  Fh.  [Dr.,  Hoogleeraar,  Univ.  t.  Amaterdam] ;  ft  Swelleogrebel,  N.  H. 

[Dr.,  Prlvat-Doc..  Univ.  v.  Amsterdam]. 
912. — De  dlerlljke  parasleten  van  den  menscb  en  van  onse  hntsdlerw. 
Tweede  veel  vermeerdede  en  verbelerde  druk.    xvi+MO  pp.,  262  flga.,  1  pi. 
8° .    A  msterdam.    [  Wm.  ] 
h.  Allwi  J.     tM.  D.;  Prot,  Path.,  Univ.  Petm..  PhUadelphla,  Pa.] 
1901. — A  previously  described  spore-forming  bacillus  associated  with  the 
Ameba  coH  in  hepatic  abscess  <Tr.  Texas  M.  Ass.,  Anstin  (S3.  Ann.  Seas., 
Galveston,  Apr.  23-26),  pp.  409-412.     [Wm.] 
Idll.— [Discussion   of  RoeenberBer.  Randle  C,  1911,  pp.  27-31]    <Proc. 

Path.  Soc.  PhllR.,  n.  a,  v.  14  (1).  Feb.,  pp.  81-82,     [Wm.) 
th,  Allen  J. ;  ft  Hagnenat,  L.  E.  [Demonstrator.  Norm.  Hlitol..  Med.  Dept., 

Ualv.  Texas,  Galveston,  Texas]. 
1888.~Amoeba  ooH  and  actnte  cystlds  <Intemat  M.  Hag.,  Phlla.,  t.  7  (4), 

Apr.,  pp.  2S3-2K5.     [Wm.] 
ith,  Allen  J. ;  ft  Weldman,  T.  D. 
1910.— Infection  of  a  stillborn  Intent  by  an  amebtform  protosoOn  (Snta- 
inoetHi  mortinatalium,  n.  a)  <DnlT.  Penn.  M.  Bull.,  Pfatla.,  v.  28  (5-6), 
Joly-Ang.,  pp.  285-298,  Ogs.  1-19.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
1010.— Bopplementary  note  to  article  upon  Bnt»meba  met  in  a  stillborn 
Infant,  In  last  month's  Issne  of  the  Uolverslt;  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Bulletin  <Univ.  Penn.  M.  Bnll.,  Phlla.,  v.  28  <7),  Bept,  pp.  869-880. 
[MS.  dated  Aug.  19]     [Wa.  Wm.] 
nith,  Bee.    [M.  D.,  Los  Angles,  GalU.] 
1012.— A  report  of  twentr-elght  cases  of  troplcsl  abscess  of  the  liver. 
[Bead  before  42.  Ann.  Meet,  State  8oa,  Del  Monte,  Ai«.]  <OaU£  SUte 
'    ].  M„  Ban  Fran.,  t.  10  (7),  Jnly,  pp.  800-802;  dlscnssloit,  pp.  802-806. 
[Wa.l 
inltb,  E  J.    |M,  D.,  Smithfleld,  Utah.) 

1006.— Treatment  of  amebic  dysentery    <  Northwest  Med.,  Seattle,  v.  4 
(12).  Dec.,  pp.  420-422.     [Wm.] 
imlth;  TbeqbaM.    [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Masa] 

lS8Ga.— An  Infections  disease  among  turkeys  cansed  by  Protoioa  (Infec- 
tlone  enlero-hepatltis)    <Bull.  S,  Bureau  Animal  Indust,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agrit,  Wash.,  pp.  1-38,  pla  1-5.     [Wa,  Wc] 
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darles  Wardell — Continued. 

e. — ^Tbe  soo-parasitlc  diseases  of  man.    (Bzdusive  of  protozoan  infee* 

>ns)    <Modem  Med.   (Osier),  Phila.  A  N.  Y.,  v.  1»  pp.  625-637,  tlga 

^68,  pi.  9.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

.. — ^Tbe  presence  of  Entamoeba  histolytica  and  B.  ooU  in  North  Carolina 

Pub.  Health  Rep.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.-Hosp.  Serv.,  Wash.,  y.  20 

J4),  Aug.  25,  p.  1276.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

L — ^The  presence  of  Lamhlia  duodenalis  in  man  in  North  Carolina  and 

le  recognition  of  Amehae  in  feces  several  dajrs  old  <Pub.  Health  Bep^ 

r.  S.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.-Hosp.  Serv.,  Wash.,  v.  26  (36),  Sept  8,  pp. 

547-1348.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

:;barle8  Wardell ;  &  Hassall,  Albert  [Asst  ZooL,  Bureau  Animal  Indnst, 

L  S.  Dept  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Ob. — Compendium  of  animal  parasites  reported  for  rats  and  mice  (genni 

lus)  <[Pub.  Health  Bull.],  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.-Hosp.  Sery.,  Wash.* 

»p.  111-122.     [Wa.] 

;  R.     [A  B.,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. ;  Surg.,  U.  S.  Army.] 

)9. — Practical  bacteriology,  blood  work  and  animal  parasitology,  including 

bacteriological  keys,   seoological  tables  and  explanatory  clinical  notes. 

ci+294  pp.,  8  blank  leaves,  82  figs.,  4  pl&,  56  Hgs.    12*".    Philadelphia. 

[Wa,  Wm.]  • 

LO. — Idem.    2.  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.    xiii+d45  pp.,  8  blank  leaves^ 

87  figs.,  4  pis.,  56  figs.    12\    Philadelphia.     [Wa.] 

11. — Case  of  amoebic  dysentery  with  liver  abscess  <U.  S.  Naval  Med. 

Bull.,  Wash.,  V.  5  (2),  Apr.,  p.  180.     [Wa.] 

on,  Charles  C.     [M.  D.;  Prof.,  Med.,  Univ.  Buffalo;  Attend.  Physician^ 

Buffalo  Gen.  Hosp.] 

194. — Amoebic  dys^itery.  Clinical  lecture  delivered  at  the  Buffalo  (Gen- 
eral Hospital  <Intemat  Clin.,  Phila.,  4.  a,  v.  1,  pp.  69-73.     [Wm.] 

:,  J.  A    [M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La.] 

)11. — ^The  copper  salts  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  treatment  of  amebic  colitis. 

A  comparative  study.  [Read  befdre  Louisiana  State  Med.  Soc.,  1910] 
<N.  Ory.  M.  &  8.  J.,  v.  63  (11),  May,  pp.  775-781.    [Wm.] 

tt,  David.  [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Prin.  A  Pract  Med.  &  Clin.  Med.,  Baltimore  Med. 
ColL] 

893. — Amoeba  coH;  or  the  report  of  a  case  of  amoebic  dysentery.  [Read 
before  Baltimore  Med.  Ass.,  Nov.  12]  <Maryland  M.  J.,  Bait  (661),  t. 
80  (5),  Nov.  25,  pp.  92-99.     [Wm.] 

ig,  Lawrence  Watson.     [M.  D.,  Secmid  Asst  PatitL,  Boston  City  Hosp.]    > 

L898  a.— Two  cases  of  amebic  enteritis  <Med.  &  Surg.  Rep.  Bost  City 
Hosp..  9.  s.,  pp.  249-259.     [Wm.] 

ig,  Richard  P.    [Dr. ;  CJhief,  Biol.  Lab.,  Bureau  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.] 

L901  c.~The  etiology  of  the  dysenteries  of  the  Philippine  Islands  <Circ. 
Trop.  Dia,  Manila  (2),  Apr.,  pp.  l-tA,    [Wm.] 

1901  e.— Board  for  the  investigation  of  tropical  diseases  in  the  Philippines. 
Circular  No.  1.  Animal  parasites  <Rep.  Surg.-Gen.  Army,  Wash.,  pp. 
203-219.     [Wm.] 

1901.— Idem  <Ann.  Rep.  War  Dept.,  Wash.,  v.  1,  pt.  2,  Bureau  Rep.,  pp. 
741-757.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

1905  b.— Intestinal  hemorrhage  as  a  f^tal  complication  in  amoebic  dysen- 
tery and  its  association  with  liver  abscess.  1  < [Publication!  (82), 
Bureau  Govt.  Lab.,  Manila,  June,  pp.  1-15.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

1907  a.— Amoebic  dysentery  <Modem  Med.  (Osier),  Phila.  A  N.  T.,  v.  1, 
pp.  488-624,  pis.  &-8.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
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Alexander.    [Prof.  Dr.,  Breslan.] 

5   a. — BUn  ProtoBoeDbefond  in  elner  erkrankten  Parotls  <Mitt  a.  d. 
Irenzseb.  cL  Med.  u.  Chir.,  Jena,  v.  14  (3).  pp.  808-310,  pi.  7.     [Wm.] 
O.  B.      [Passed  Asst  Snrg.,  U.  S.  Navy.] 

11. — Latniblia  iniestinalia  and  Ascaris  lumbricoides  associated  with  amoe- 
bic dysentery  <U.  S.  Naval  Med.  Bull.,  Wash.,  v.  6  (2),  Apr.,  pp.  ITS- 
180.      [Wa,  Wm.l 

11. — Balaniidiufn  coli  infection  associated  with  amoebic  dysentery  <  Ibi- 
dem (8),  July,  pp.  846-^48.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
ani,  J. 

(88  a. — Ueber  die  Reinkoltur  der  Am5ben  <Gentralb1.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc.], 
Jena,  1.  Abt.  v.  24  (18-19),  18.  Nov.,  pp.  866-870.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
,  Fenton  B.    [Dr.,  Chicago,  111.] 

K)9. — [Discussion  of  Bates,  John  Pelham,  1909,  pp.  56-69]  <J.  Tennessee 
State  M.  As&,  Nashville,  v.  2  (2),  Jnne,  p.  60.    [Wm.] 
a,  James  P.    [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Rectal  Snrgery,  New  York  Policlinic] 
908  a. — ^Local  lesions  and  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery.     [Secretary's 

abstract  of  paper  read  before  29.  Meet  Miss.  Valley  Med.  Ass.,  Memphis, 

Tenn.,  Oct  7-^]  <Med.  News,  N.  Y.  (1606),  v.  83  (17),  Oct  24,  p.  812. 

[Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
L004  a. — Amebic  dysentery.    Its  local  lesions  and  treatment    [Read  before 

55,  Ann.  Sess.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  June  7-10]   <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  ChlcagQb 

V.  48  (15) ,  Oct  8,  pp.  1022-1026 ;  discussion,  pp.  1026-1027.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1904  b. — Idem  < Alabama  M.  J.,  Birmingh.,  v.  16  (11),  Oct,  pp.  561-571; 

discussion,  pp.  571-573.     [Wm.] 
1905. — ^Local  lesions  and  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery.     [Read  before 

Mississippi  Valley  Med.  Ass.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  7-9,  1903]  <LAncet- 

Clinic,  Oincin.,  v.  94,  n.  s.,  v.  55,  Sept  23,  pp.  348-353;  discussion,  pp. 

858-356.     [Wm.] 
1909. — [Discussion  of  Simon,  Sidney  K.,  1909,  pp.  J526-1529]  <J.  Am.  M. 

Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  58  (19),  Nov.  6,  p.  1531.    [Wa.  Wm,  Wc] 
:6,  A.    [Prosector,  deutsch.  Alexanderhospital  f.  Mftnner,  St  Petersburg.] 
1902  a. — Zur  Verbreitung  der  Am5benenteritis  <OentralbL  f.  BakterloL 
[etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  81  (7),  12.  Mftrz.  Orig.,  pp.  317-31&     [MS.  dated 
Dec.  1901.]     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
[man. 

1903.— [Discussion  of  Huber,  J.  Ch.,  1903  b]  <Deutsche  med.  Wchnschr., 
Lelpz.,  V.  29  (34),  20.  Aug.,  Ver.-Beilage,  p.  267.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
)lavicl,  0.    [Dr.] 

(1887  a).— Pledb^Sn^  sdCleni  <Casop.  16k.  Cesk.,  v  Praze. 

1887  b.— Idem  [reviewed  by  Kartulis]  <C€ntralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc.], 
Jena,  v.  1  (18),  pp.  537-539.    [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

1887  c— The  amoebae  of  dysenteric  stools.  [Editorial  abstract]  <Lancet, 
Load.  (8334),  v.  2,  July  23,  p.  184.    [Wm,  Wc] 

1888  a.— Le  amebe  nelle  dejezionl  dissenteriche,  negli  ascessi  epatico  con- 
aecutiyl  alia  dissenteria.  [Abstract  of  1887  a]  <Bon.  sclent.,  Favia, 
V.  10  (1),  mar.,  pp.  80-81.    [Wm,  Wc] 

1888  b.— Le  amebe  nelle  dejezionl  dissenteriche.     [Abstract  of  1887  a] 
<Gazz.  med.  ital.  lomb.,  Biilano,  v.  48,  9.  s.,  v.  1  (22),  2  giugno,  p.  218w 
[Wm.] 
rablkampf,  Erich.    [Hamburg.] 

(1904  a).~Beitr&ge  zur  Biologic  und  Bntwicklungqgeschichte  von  Atnoelw 
UiMw  elnschliesslich  der  Ztichtung  auf  ktlnstlichen  NfthrbOden.  Diss. 
53  pp.»  1  pi.    8*.    Marburg. 
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H. — Continaed. 
^ — [£>l8Cii88loii  of  Menetrier,  P.;  ft  Touraine,  A.,  1908,  pp.  905-913] 
Clbia^n,  V.  25,  p,  914.      [Wm.] 

9  a. — N^ote  sur  la  latence  prolong^  de  Tamlbe  dyaent^riqiie  dans  Tlntes- 
In  linxnain.  Lee  "  portenrs  d'amlbes "  <Ball.  Soc.  de  path,  exot.,  Par., 
r.  2  (2),  10  f6v.,  pp.  78-80.     [Wm.] 

)0  c. — Smploi  de  rhypochlorite  de  soude  poor  le  traiteuent  de  la  dysen- 
Derie  amibienne  chroniqne  <Ball.  Soc  de  path,  ezot.  Par.,  v.  2  (2),  10 
Wv,,  pp.  80-83.     [Wm.] 
I,  Michelangelo.     [Dr.] 

94  a. — Le  amebe  nella  disaenterla  <Riforma  med.,  Napoli,  an.  10  (288), 
V.  4  (13).  15  ott.,  pp.  147-149.     [Wm.] 
acht.      [Dr.] 

K>4  a. — Amoebenenteriti&  [Read  before  Geaellach.  f.  innere  Med.  n. 
Klnderh.,  Wien,  9.  Junl]  <Wien.  med.  Wchnachr.,  y.  54  (26),  26.  Junl,  pp. 
1229-1232.     [Wm.] 

904  b. — [Fall  von  Amoebenenteritls.]    [Demonstratloii  ft  ronarlDi,  9.  Jiml  | 
<Mitt.  d.  Gesellsch.  t  inn.  Med.  n.  Klnderh.  In  Wien,  v.  8  (10),  pp. 
160-164.     [Wm.] 
erk.     [Dr.] 

.912. — Znr    Pathologie    und    Hygiene    Ton    Oama     (Deutsch-Adamaua) 
<Arch.  f.  Schlffa-  a.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Leipz.,  y.  16  (5),  Mttrs,  pp.  188-149. 
[Wa,  Wm.] 
low  ft  Gnehne.     [Dra.] 

1912. — ^Erfahrungen    mit    Uzara    bei    Dysenteric    Vorlftuflge    Mittellung 
<Arch.  f.  Schiffs-  u.  Tropen-Hyg.,  Leipz.,  v.  16  (6),  M^rz,  p.  190.     [Wa, 
Wm.] 
ker,  Ernest  Linwood.     [Sc  D.] 

1008  a. — ^The  parasitic  amebae  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  man  and  other 
animals  <J.  Med.  Research,  Host  (103),  v.  17,  n.  &,  v.  12  (4),  Feb.,  pp. 
379-459,  pis.  21  A,  22-24,  figs.  1-16.  [Wa,  Wm.] 
1911. — A  comparative  study  of  the  amoebae  in  the  Manila  water  supply, 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  healthy  persons,  and  in  amoebic  dysentery 
<Phllippines  J.  Sc,  Manila,  B:  Med.  Sc,  v.  6  (4),  Oct.,  pp.  259-279,  pis. 
1-6.  figs.  1-16.     [Wa.] 

lUace,  J.  B.    [M.  D.,  Tampa,  Fla.] 
1912.— Amoebic  dysentery.     [Read  before  Florida  Med.  Ass.,  Tampa,  May 
8^10]    <South.  M.  J.,  NashvUle,  v.  5  (10),  Nov.,  pp.  688-692.    [Wm.] 

ard,  Samuel  B.    [M.  D.] 
1903.— A  case  of  dysentery  due  to  double  Infection  with  the  Uncinaria 
duodenalis  and  the  Atnoeba  coH  < Albany  M.  Ann.,  v.  24  (1),  Jan.,  pp. 
23-26;  note  by  Blnmer,  George,  p.  26.    [MS.  dated  June  2, 1902.]    [Wm.] 

rasdin,  Bngena    [M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C] 
1891  a.— Case  of  ameba  dysentery;  with  autopay  <Med.  News,  Phila.  (986), 
v.  59  (23),  Dec.  5,  pp.  656-657.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

on  Wasielewski,  Theodor  Karl  WUhelm  Nlchola&     [Prof.,  Heidelberg.] 

1911.— Ueber  AmObennachweis.  [Read  before  Naturwlssensc^.-ftrztl.  Ver. 
zo  Heidelberg,  21.  Nov.  1910]  <Mttnchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  v.  58  (8), 
17.  Jan.,  pp.  121-128,  1  fig.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

ron  Waslelewski,  Theodor  Karl  Wilhelm  Nicholas;  &  Hlrschfeld  [Dr.]. 

1909  a.— Znr  Technik  der  Am(5benuntersuchung  <Hyg.  Rundschau,  BerU 
V.  19  (16),  15.  Aug.,  pp.  925-930.     [Wa.] 
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Watanab^,  YaFtaro.     [Agrlc.  College,  Toboka  Imp.  UnlT.l 

1910.>-Od  the  so-caUed  black-head  of  turkey.     [Ori^lBallT 
Diss.]    (EngHsb  &  Japanese  text]  <Tr.  Sapporo  Kat.  SDM.  Sat^k 
Japan  (190^10),  v.  8,  pp.  67-61.     [Wa.] 
Waugb,  William  Francis.     [A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  Prof.,  llierap.,  Bcsmett  Ifal 
Chicago,  m.] 
1906  a. — ^Dysentery:  Receit  observations  on  tlie  trcmtnwpt  Ol^^. 
Semi-Month.,  Richmond  (296),  v.  13  (8),  July  2^   pii.  lSt« 
Wm.] 
1910.— Amoebic  dysentery  <Toledo  M.  &  8.  Reporter,  ▼.  38  (8).  i^ 
859-86L     [Wm.] 
Weichselbanm,  Anton.     [Prof.,  path.  Anat,  Wien.] 

1898  a.— Parasitologie  <Handb.  d.  Hyg.,  Jena,  v.  9   (2),  pp.  x-^T- 
figs.  1-T8.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Weidner,  Carl.     [Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.J 

1903.— [Discussion  of  Young,  G.  B.,  1908,  pp.  241-248]  <CAin.  Prmctl 

Louisville,  V.  35  (7-8),  Apr.  1  &  15,  pp.  291-292.      [¥rm.I 
1910,— [Discussion  of  Hanes,  GranviUe  S.,  1910,  pp.  114a-114«I  <T^- 
M.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  v.  8  (1),  Jan.  1,  p.  1148.     [^Wm.] 
Weinberg.  ' 

1909. — [Discussion  of  CSiantemesse  ft  Rodriguez,  1909.   pp.  29-S'  ' 
Soc  de  path,  exot.  Par.,  v.  2  (1),  13  Jan.,  pp.  82-^33.      fWiB.;       i 

Wellman,  Frederick  Creighton.    [B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Tulane  Univ.,  New  Orte» 
1905  p. — Fatal  case  of  blackwater  fever  supervenins  on  ameMr  4^ 

and  showing  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  <  J.  Am    M.  Asi^  ^\ 

V.  45  (23),  Dec.  2,  p.  1736.     [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
1907. — On  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Angola  highlands  and  <£ 

abscess  in  Angola  <J.  Trop.  M.  ft  Hyg.,  Lond.,  v.  10   (20),  Oct '^ 

330-531.     [Wa,  Wm.] 

Wells,  R.  T.     [M.  A..  M.  B.,  Capt.  I.  M.  S.]  i 

1911. — Aerial  contamination  as  a  fallacy  in  the  study  of  amoebic  iM^ . 

by   cultural   methods.    A   preliminary  note    < Parasitology,  Cs^ , 

[Eng.],  V.  4  (3),  Oct  24,  pp.  204-219.  pi.  6,  figs.  1-28.      [Wa.]         { 

Wenyon,  C.  M.     [M.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  Sc;  Protozool.,  Lond.  School  Trop.  M«i 

1907  i.— Observations  on  the  Protozoa  in  the  intestine  of  miop  <^'^  [ 
Protistenk.,  Jena,  Suppl.  1,  Festbd.  b.  25J&hr.  FrofL-JublL  V^'. 
Hertwig,  pp.  169-201,  1  fig.,  pis.  10-12.     [Wm.] 

1908  b.— Report  of  travelling  pathologist  and  protosoologist  <^  ^' 
Wellcome  Research  Lab.,  Khartoum,  pp.  121-168,  flgB.  28-41.  li^ 
[2] ;  pis.  9-16.     [Wa.]  * 

1908  k.— Intestinal  amoebiasis  <Brit  M.  J.,  Lond.  (2496),  v.  2,  Oct  H 
1244-1246.     [Wa,  Wm,]  | 

1912.— Experimental  amoebic  dysentery  and  liver-abseeBs  In  cats  <l^  . 
don  School  Trop.  M.,  v.  2  (1),  Dec,  pp.  27-84.    [Wa.]  j 

Werner,   Heinrich.     [Stabsarzt,   Schutztruppe  f.   Deutsch-Sadwestafrftt^' 

1908  e.— Studien  Ober  pathogene  Am5ben  <Beihefte  s.  Ard^  t  9d0  \ 
Trop«i-Hyg..  Leipe.  (11),  Dec.  17,  pp.  5-18  [pp.  428-486],  pte.  1-<^*| 

1-38.     [Wm.] 
1909.-«gtiidien  ttber  pathogene  Am5ben.    [Abstract  of  remarks,  tt  ^J 
1908]  <Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte.  1^1* ' 
Versamml.,  Cttln,  20.-26.  Sept  1908).  2.  Tell,  2.  Hftlfte,  med.  AhC^ 
[Wm.] 
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Heinricb — Gontlniied. 
)  b. — Studies  regarding  patbogwiic  amoebae.     [Tranal.  of  1908  e,  by 
^.  I>.  Sutlierlandl  <Indian  M.  Qbx.,  Calcutta,  ▼.  44  (7),  July,  pp.  241- 
45,  2  pis.  [6  pis.],  figs.  1-^.    [Wm.] 

1. — Entamoeba  coli  <Handb.  d.  path.  Protosooi  (y.  Prowaiek),  Leipi., 
..  JAcft.,  pp.  e7-77.  flgs.  1-14,  pi.  2,  figs.  1-47.    [Wa.J 
L2.— -XJeber  Uzara  bei  AmISbendysenterie  <Ardbu  f.  Schiffs-  a.  Tropen-Hyg., 
L«lpa^,  V.  16  (6),  MHtz,  pp.  190-192.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
sr,  J.  A.     [Dr.,  Prof.,  Freibnrg  1.  B.] 

d2  a. — Unsere  gegenwftrtigen  Kaintnisse  fiber  Dysenterie  in  anatomischer 
und  fttiologiscber  Hinslcbt  <Oentralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.  n.  patb.  Anat, 
Joia,  ▼.  3  (12),  1.  Jnli,  pp.  484-496;  (18),  26.  Jnli,  pp.  529-M6.  [Wa, 
Wm.] 

$92. — Ije  nostre  odieme  conoscenze  sulla  dissenterla.  Dal  panto  dl  Tlsta 
etiolofirico  ed  anatomico  <Riy.  intemas.  d'ig.,  Napoli,  v.  8  (9),  sett,  pp. 
496-606;  (10),  ott,  pp.  644-655.     [Wm.] 

H.  A.     [M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Theory  &  Pract.  Med.,  Med.  D^.,  Univ.  Texas; 
See'y,  State  Med.  Ass.  Texas.] 
895. — Clinical  notes  on  amoebic  dysmitery  <Tr.  1.  Pan.  Am.  M.  Cong., 

Wash.  (1898),  pt  1,  pp.  801-306.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
erveld,  H.  W. 

L908. — ^Ben  geval  van  chronische  amoebendysenterie  genez^i  door  operatic 
<Nederl.  Tijdsehr.  v.  Qeneesk.,  Amst.,  52.  Jaarg.,  2.  R.,  44.  Jaarg.,  2. 
Helft  (16),  10  Oct.,  pp.  1224-1226.    [Wa.] 
ton,  H.  R.    [First  Uent,  Med.  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.] 
1912. — Balantidiwn  coli  as  cause  of  dysentery  in  Philippine  Islands  <MiL 

Surg.,  Wash.,  v.  30  (6),  June,  pp.  694-698.    [Wm.] 
Ite,  J.  A.    [M.  D.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.-Hosp.  Serr.,  New  Orleans,  La.] 
1911. — The  public  health  problems  concerned  in  amebiasi&     [Read  at  8. 
Ann.  Meet  Am.  Soc.  Trop.  Med.,  New  Orleans,  May  18-19]  <N.  Orl.  M.  ft 
S.  J.,  V.  64  (2),  Aug.,  pp.  111-116.     [Wm.] 
iitmore,  Eugene  R.    [M.  D.,  Manila,  P.  I.] 
1911.— Parasit&re  und  freilebende  Am6ben  aus  Manila  und  Saigon  und  ihre 
Bezlehungen  zur  Dysenterie  <Arch.  f.  Protistenk.,  Jena,  v.  28   (1-2), 
pp.  71-80,  figs.  1-3.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1911.— Studien  fiber  Kulturam6ben  aus  Manila   <R>idem,  pp.  81-96,  pl& 

3-4,  figs.  1-45.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1911.— Yorl&ufige  Bemerkungen  fiber  AmSben  aus  Manila  und  Saigon  <Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc.],  Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  58  (3),  1.  Apr.,  Orig.,  pp. 
234-285.    [Wa,  Wm.] 
1912.— Parasitic  amebas  in  the  Intestine  of  man,  with  a  study  of  the  Pro- 
tozoa found  in  the  intestines  of  healthy  men  in  the  southern  United 
States.    Preliminary  note  <Arch.  Int  Med.,  Chicago,  v.  9  (4),  Apr.  15, 
pp.  615-519.     [Wm.] 
V^hittington,  J.  B.     [Dr.,  Resident  Physician,  Sheltering  Arms  Hosp.,  Hans- 
ford, W.  Va.] 
1912.— Amoebiasls — report  of  case  <West  Virginia  M.  J.,  Wheeling,  v.  6 
(10),  Apr.,  pp.  843-344.     [Wm.] 
{Vidal. 

1907.--[Dlscusslon  of  Caussade  ft  Joltrain,  1907,  pp.  167-174]    [16  f^.] 
<Bnll.  et  m6m.  Soc.  m€d.  d.  h(^.  de  Par.,  3.  s.,  v.  24,  pp.  177-178.    [Wm.] 
WUnboflr,  J.  A. 

1895.— Over  Amoeburie  <Nederl.  Tijdsehr.  v.  Geneesk..  Amst,  2.  R.,  31. 
Jaarg.,  Deel  1  (3),  19  Jan.,  pp.  107-117,  6  figs.    [Wm.] 
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Williams,  Anna  Wesaels.    [M.  D.] 

1911. — ^Pure  cultures  of  parasitic  amebas  on  brain-streaked  s^e.  ^ 
of  paper  read  before  42.  Meet  Com^  UnlT.  Med.  OoiL.  K  I. 
<Proc  Soc  Exper.  Biol,  ft  Med.,  N.  Y.,  v.  8  (3),  MpL  66-A.  [^ 
1911. — Pure  cultures  of  amoebae  found  in  inteBtines  o£ 
Studies  Research  Lab.  Dept  Health  K.  Y.,  t.  6,  pp. 
Hassan.] 

1911. — ^Pure  cultures  of  amebae  parasitic  in  mammals  <rj.  Mil  > 
Host.  (128),  V.  25,  n.  s.,  v.  20  (2).  Dec^  pp.  263-283.     (Wa,  ¥i 
Williams,  Anna  Weasels;  ft  Qurley,  Caroline  R. 

[1910]. — Studies  on  intestinal  amebas  and  allied  fbnxts  <ObSri 
Research  Lab.  Dept.  Health  N.  Y.   (1908-09),  v.  4,  pp.  2SI-^ 
Wm.] 
Willi},  D.  O.    [Dr.,  Leesville.] 

1912.— [Discussion  of  Simon,  Sidney  K.,  1912,  pp.  378-377]  <Si  "- 
S.  J.,  V.  65  (5),  Nov.,  pp.  378-379.     [Wm.] 
Wilson,  Cunningham. 

1895  a. — Cases  of  amoebic  dysentery  <Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bt 
(54-^),  V.  6,  Sept-Oct,  pp.  142-148.     [Wa,  Wm.] 
Wilson,  Cunningham ;  ft  Pressly,  H.  E.     [M.  D.*s,  Birmingham,  Ala.] 
1907. — ^Turnip  top  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhea    and   amebk  ^ 
<J.  Am.  M.  As&,  Chicago,  v.  48  (10),  Mar.  9,  pp.  875--S7&    (V* 
Witherspoon,  B.  O.     [M.  D. ;  Pr<tf .,  Dls.  Rectum,  Hoqk  OoUege  XeL 
vUle.  Ky.] 
1906  a. — Amoebic  infection  of  the  rectum  <Med.  Biiei^  St  Lks 
(9),  Sept,  pp.  615-616.     [Wm.] 
Witherspoon,  J.  A.    [Dr.,  Nashville,  Tenn.] 

1905.— [Discussion  of  Tuttle,  James  P.,  1905,  pp.  34S--353]  <Lia»- 

Clncin.,  V.  94,  n.  s.,  v.  55.  Sept.  23,  p.  354.     [Wm.J 
1909.— [Discussion  of  Bates,  John  Pelham,  1909,  pp.  56-^69]  <J.  TK- 
State  M.  Ass.,  Nashville,  v.  2  (2),  June.  pp.  62-63.     [Wm.] 
Wlthington,  C.  F.     [M.  D..  Roxbury.  Mass.] 

1894. — ^A   case   of   amoebic   dysentery.     [Read   before    Bo8t<m  Sec 
Improve.,  Mar.  12]   <Bo8tou  M.  ft  S.  J.,  v.  130  (21),  May  2t  pr 
517.     [Wm.] 
Wood,  Horatio  Curtis  (Jr.) ;  ft  Fits,  Reginald  H. 

1897  a.— The  practice  of  medicine,    x+1088  pp.    8^*.    PhlladelpUi. 
Wc] 
Wood,  J.  William.    [Dr.] 

1910. — [Four  cases  of  amebic  dysentery  presented  before  DeUvi:^ 
Med.  Soc,  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  24]  <Penn.  M.  J.,  Athens,  v.  13  (7). 
pp.  578-674.    [Wm.] 
Woodhull,  Alfred  A.     [Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  retired.] 

1908  a.— Ipecacuanha  in  dysentery  <Mil.  Surg.,  Carlisle^  Pa.,  v.  2! 
Feb.,  pp.  114-115.    [Wm.] 
Woodward.  Joseph  Janvier.     [Surg.,  U.  S.  Army.] 

1879.— The  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  war  of  the  rebelUoo.  T- 
2,  y.  2:  Medical  history.  Being  the  second  medical  TOlume  Secc 
issue,  xii-l-869  pp..  42  figs.,  figs.  A-B.  41  pis.  fol.  Washington.  fV= 
Woolley,  Paul  Gerhardt  [B.  S.,  M.  D. ;  Prof.,  Path. ;  Dean,  Med.  Ft,  •' 
Med.,  Univ.  Cincinnati ;  Director,  Lab.  Cincinnati  Hosp.,  C^dnnatl  0^ 
1905  b. — Pathology  of  amebiasis.  An  acknowledgment  [Letter  to  edit' 
dated  Oct.]  <J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  v.  45  (22),  No?.  25.  pL  IC 
[Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 
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r,  Paul   Gerhardt;  &  Musgrave,  William  E. 

»5    a. — Tike  pathology  of   intestinal   amoebiaais    <  [Publication]    (82), 

Unread  €k>Tt.  Lab.,  Manila,  June,  pp.  31-48,  p1&  1-28.     [Wa.] 

)5    b. — ^Tbe   pathology   of   intestinal   amebiasis.     [Practically   same  as 

1906   al    <J.  Am.  M.  Aj«.,  Chicago,  v.  45   (19).  Nov.  4,  pp.  1871-1878, 

f&SS.  1-27  (figs.  4-27  on  8  pis.) ;  note  by  Woolley,  Panl  O.  (22),  Not.  26, 

p.  1671.      [Wa,  Wm,  Wc] 

:er,  C^erbard.     [Dr.] 

^11. — ^I>ie  Technik  der  Am($ben2fichtung  <Oentralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.  [etc], 
Jena,  1.  Abt,  v.  50  (19-21),  4.  Dec.,  Ref.,  pp.  577-^0.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

ans. 

1910  a). — [?]  <Tr.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  Jan.  7. 

910  b. — ^Dysenterie  amibienne  traits  par  Tappendicostomie.    [Abstract  of 
1910  a]  <Pres8e  m4d..  Par.,  v.  18  (20),  9  mars,  p.  173.    [Wa,  Wul] 

ig,  G.  B.      [M.  D.;  Passed  Asst  Surg.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.-Hospi. 

Serv.l 
1903. — Amoebic  dysentery.     [Read  before  Louisville  Clin.  Soc.,  Mar.  81] 

<Am.  Pract  &  News,  Louisville,  v.  35  (7-8),  Apr.  1  &  16,  pp.  241-248; 

discussion,  pp.  288-294.     [Wm.] 

ng,  W.  B.     [M.  D.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C] 

1910. — ^Amebae  as  the  cause  of  pellagra  <  J.  South  Cat.  M.  Ass.,  Charleston* 
V.  6  (11).  Nov,,  pp.  685-68a    [Wm.] 

barias.  Otto.     [Dr.,  Ploen.] 
(1909). — Parasitische  amdben  in  Volvos  minor  <ArdL  Hydrobiol.  Plank- 
tonkde.,  v.  6,  w.  0^70. 

ncarol,  Gleorge.    [M.  D.;  Surg.,  Greek  Hosp.] 
1898  a.— Pathogi§nie  des  abc^  dn  fole  <ReY.  de  chlr.,  Par.,  v.  13  (8),  10 

aoftt,  pp.  671-677.     [Wm.] 
1895  a. — Dysenterie  tropicale  et  abc^s  du  foie  <Progrte  mM.,  Par.,  an. 

28,  3.  8.,  V.  1  (24),  15  Juin,  pp.  808-897.    [Wm.] 

lubltzer,  Hans. 

1901  a. — Studien  dber  eine  dem   Strohinfiis  entnommene  Am(5be.    Diss. 

45  pp.,  1 1.,  1  pi.    8®    Marburg  a.  L.     [Wm.] 
1901  b.— Idem  <Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  Mtinchen  &  Leipz.,  v.  40  (2),  pp.  103-142, 
pi.  1,  flgs.  1-74.    [Wa,  Wm.] 

;iegler,  Ernst.    [Prof.  Dr.,  Ordinarius  f.  allg.  Puth.'u.  path.  Annt,  Freiburg 

1.  Br.;  Editor,  Beitr.  z.  path.  Anat.  u.  z.  allg.  Path.] 

1883  a.— A  text-book  of  general  pathological  anatomy  and  pathogenesis. 

Transl.  and  edited  for  EhigUsh  students  by  Donald  Macalister.    Pt  1: 

General  pathological  anatomy,    xv -1-371  pp.,  117  flgs.    8'.    New  York. 

IWm.1 

1883  b.— Idem,    xvi+860  pp.,  117  figs.    8*.    London.    [Wm.] 

1884  c— Lehrbuch  der  ullgemeinen  und  speclellen  pathologlschen  Anatomle 
und  Pathogenese.  Mit  einem  Anhange  Uber  die  Technik  der  patho- 
logiscb-anatomlschen  Untersuchung.  Btlr  Aerzte  und  Studirende.  8. 
vermehrte  u.  verbesserte  Aufl.  1.  Theil:  Allgemeine  pathologische  Ana- 
tomle. xH-882  pp.,  129  flgs.    8*.    Jena.    [Wm.] 

1885  b.— Lehrbuch  der  ailgemeinen  und  speclellen  pathologlschen  Anatomie 
ftlr  Arzte  und  Studirende.  4.  neu  bearbeitete  Aufl.  v.  1 :  Allgemeine 
pathologische  Anatomie  und  Pathogenese.  x-f383  pp.,  175  flgs.  8*. 
Jena.   [Wa.] 
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Smst — Continued. 

S. — ^Lelirbnch  der  allgemeine  Pathologie  und  der  pethologischen  Ana* 

>inle  fOr  Aente  und  Stndler^ide.    11.  nea  bearbeitete  Anil.    y.  1 :  Allge- 

lelne  Patbologle.    x+810  pp.,  004  figs.    8*".    Jena.    [Wm.] 

6. — Id^n.    Y.  2:  Speclelle  patbologische  Anatomle.    xl+1008  pp.,  798 

igs.     8**.     Jena.    [Wm.] 

S  a. — General  pathology.    Transl.  from  the  11.  reYlsed  Qerman  edition. 

Sdlted  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Aldred  Scott  Warthin.    zx+781  pp.,  604 

igs.     8",     New  York.    [Wa,  Wc] 

yi  a. — Beitrag  sur  Kenntnia  der  Amoeben^iteritis.     Diss.    82  pp.    8*". 
Mttnchen.     [Wm.] 

02  a. — ^Idem  <Deut8che8  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Lelps.,  y.  72  (8-4),  16.  Mai, 

pp.  86e>379.     [Wm.] 

.  I. 

193  a. — Uel>er  die  Amoeben  im  Darminhalt  der  Buhrkranken.  [Japanese 
text]  <Zt8chr.  d.  med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Tokyo,  y.  7  (22),  20.  Noy.,  pp;  10-22. 
[Wm.] 

I,  I.;  &  Naniwa,  K. 

393  a. — Ueber  die  Amoebai  im  Darminhalt  der  geeonden  Meoschen.  [Japa- 
nese text]  <Ztschr.  d.  med.  (Gesellsch.  zu  Tokyo,  y.  7  (22),  20.  Noy.,  pp. 
ie-19.     [Wm.] 


ba. 

ifricana  (Hartmann,  1007)  Brumpt,  1910,  32.— Dopter,  1910,  126. 
ilattae  Buetschli,  1878  a,  273-277,  pi.  IS,  fig.  26  anl.— Braun,  1895  b,  43.— 
Brnuu  &  Luehe,  1909,  2,  20;  1910,  3,  21  (blattoea).— CSiatton,  1910,  249; 
1912,  IIL— Ohatton  &  Brodsky,  1909,  9.— Doflein,  1901  a,  19-20,  fig.  8; 
1907,  281 ;  1909,  99,  fig.  106 ;  19U,  107,  fig.  120.— Blmassian,  1909,  143-163, 
figs.  a-«,  Id.  11,  flga  1-^;  1909,  340,  344.— Gerould,  1906,  707-710.— 
Qrassi,  1882  a,  184.— Grosse-Allemann,  1909,  213.— Oruber,  1911,  256.— 
▼OB  Janicki,  1908,  34^-151.— Leidy,  1879  a,  300;  1879  k,  204-205;  1904  a, 
156-157 ;  1905  a,  156-157.— Mercier,  1907,  1132-1134 ;  1908,  942-945 ;  1909, 
164-168 ;  1910,  144.— Metcalf,  1910,  309,  316.— Minchln,  1907,  17,  20 ;  1909, 
17;  1910,  300.— Pfelffer,  3800  c,  80L— Porter,  1909,  40.— Rhumbler,  1898, 

111.  119,  124,  147,  151,  152,  156,  166,  170,  191,  figs.  4,  18,  23,  35,  37 ;  1905 

c,  3-4,  7-8,  10-13,  31,  39,  40,  figs.  1,  5,  7.  8,  9,  19.  22.— Schepotieff,  1910. 

495,  496,  4f>7,  499,  508,  505.— Schneidemutiil.  1896  a,  259.— Schneider. 

K.  C.  1905  a,  24,  28,  29,  91,  111,  pi.  2,  fig.  6  (blattarum).— Schubotz. 

1905  a.  1-42,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-10,  pi.  2,  fig&  1-6;  1905  b,  1-42,  pi.  1.  figs.  1-10, 

pi.  2,  figs.  1-6.— Stiles,  1905  e,  294. 
hlaiiarum  Calandruccio,  1890  a,  99.— Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  113, 

162.  163;  1897  a,  586,  589.— Dofiein.  1909,  18,  fig.  7;  1911,  18,  fig.  7.— 

Grawl,  1888  b,  12.— Pfelffer,  1891  a,  211,  fig.  88  a.— Stiles,  1905  e,  294.— 

Vahlkampf,  1905  a,  203.— Wuelker,  1911,  609. 
hlochmanni  Dofiein.  1901  a,  17-18.  figs.  5-7.— Chatton.  1909,  690;   1910, 

248.— Dofiein,  1909,  514,  fig.  455 ;  Dofiein,  1911,  584,  fig.  517. 
bovis  Doflein,  1909,  499;  1911,  598.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Uebetanz,  1905  a, 

314;  1910,  40-41.— Walker.  1908  a.  424.  441. 
bucoalis  Steinberg.  1862  a.— Artault,  1898,  276.— de  Beaurepaire  Aragao, 

1909,  36.— Blanchard,  1885  g,  16 ;  1896  b.  657.— de  Bonis.  1882  a.  146.— 
Braun,  1883  a,  11;  1895  b,  44;  1903,  38;T.906.  37;  1908.  42.— Brumpt. 

1910,  31.— Craig.  1911,  280.— Dofiein.  1901  a.  31 ;  1909,  147 ;  1911,  158.— 
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^    083. — Fnnkhoaaer,  1908,  84d.~Futclier,  1906  d,  480,  481.— Gabbl, 

)6,  450. — OaUoway,  1894,  670-077.— Gamer,  1895  a,  199.— GandQcheau, 

>7,  487. — Gedoelst,  1911,  31,  flg.  80.— Gerry  &  Fitz,  1891  a,  592-593.— 

iltman,  1903,  76.— GonW,  1891,  107-108.— Gradwobl,  1903.  844.— Grass!, 

79  n»  446,  446 ;  1882  a,  178-181,  200-207,  218,  219,  pi.  3,  fig.  45 ;  1888  b. 

12 ;  1888  e,  88,  84.— Gross,  1908,  432.— Grosse-AUermann,  1909,  252.— 

aiart,  1910,  140,  141,  142,  143,  257.— de  Haan  &  Kiewlet  de  Jonge,  1903, 

.6. — Harold,  1892  a,  1429.— Harris,  1892  a,  681;  1901,  191-194;  1901, 

K — ^Hapt,  1903  a.  880.— Hartmann,  1908,  117  [217];  1909,  208;  1911. 

). — ^Head  ft  Ulrich,  1904,  249-^250.— Hehir,  1892  b,  321-^28.— Holt,  1907, 

20-928 ;  1907,  517,  518,  521 ;  1908,  2140-2143 ;  1909,  89-49.— Hoppe-Seyler, 

aOl,  149,  150,  151 ;  1904  a,  647.-7Howard,  1892  a,  705-710.— Hoyt,  1908, 

6;    1908,   417.— Huber,  1909,  266.— Hober,   J.   Ch.,   1906,  1600.— IJlma, 

889  b,  64.-^aeger,  1901  a,  918,  919 ;  1902  c,  209,  210 ;  1902  e.  865-867 ; 

902  g,  566.— von  Jakscb,  1888  a,  512 ;  1896  a,  251-252,  fig.  73  c— Janow- 

iki,  1897  c,  92,  96,  97,  154,  156,  157,  194,  195,  197,  198,  199,  200,  234, 

39,  240,  241,  242,  243,  244,  246,  250,  251.— Jeffries,  1904  a,  356.— Jeiisen, 

L898  a,  133,  138, 189.— Jobnson,  1908,  877-378.— Juergens.  1907,  771,  777.— 

S:ae8tner,  1906,  10-12,  figs.  1-^.— Kartulis,  1885  c.  145;  1886  a,  524; 

L887  b,  745;  1889  a,  97;  1890  b,  54;  1891  a,  365.— Kiewlet  de  Jonge, 

L904  a,  74,  77.— KUlODgh,  1908,  871-377 ;  1909,  174-176.— Kovacs,  1892  a, 

509-651.— Knise  ft  Pasquale.   1893  a,  354,   378;   1894  a,  113.— Kmse, 

W.  A.  K.,  1896  a,  606-618.— Knenen,  1909,  547,  630,  632,  633.— Knrtz, 

1903,  536-542.— Laflenr,  1890  a,  91-92;  1891  a,  88-84;  1895,  879;  1897  a. 

763-788.— Lamb,  1907,  354-356.— Laveran,  1893  b,  876,  877.— Lebmaim, 

1912,  591.— Lemolne,  1908,  640-643.— Lenckart,  1879  b,  236 ;  1886  d,  186- 

191,  flg.  94.— Lindner,  1896  a,  1231.— Liston,  1911,  108.— MacGallum,  1906, 

28, 29, 30.- McSaroy,  1902,  169-176.— McMiUan,  1912,  48.— Magglora,  1891, 

718.  719,  723,  724,  725,  726;  1892  a,  178,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  188,  184.— 

Hanson,  1894,  676-678,  1  fig.;  1901  b,  206;  1904,  879,  884,  890,  893,  894, 

895,  456,  458,  459,  fig.  55;  1907,  484,  437,  448,  444,  446,  466,  498,  flg.  61.— 

Martin,  C.  F.,  1911,  643.— Martin,  F.  S.,  1905  a,  379.— Martini,  1910.  890 ; 

1911,  895.— Messlneo,  1911,  241,  242,  248.— Miller,  1894  a,  275.— MincUn, 

1007,  17,  18,  flg.  1;  1909,  17,  la  20,  fig.  1.— Mollsch,  1903,  22.— Moniez, 

1806  a,  2,  3-12,  14. 15,  16,  18,  69,  figs.  1,  2.— Mosler  ft  Pelper,  1894  a,  1-6, 

fig.  1.— Motas,  1906,  682.— Moulden,  1906  a,  132-135.— Musgrave,  1906  a. 

554.— Musgrave  ft  Glegg,  1904  h,  5-85 ;  1908  m,  343,  346 ;  1906,  922,  946.— 

Musser,  1900  b,  1268.— Myer,  1902  a,  19.— Neven-Lemalre,  1902  a,  6,  8,  9, 

1  flg. ;  19W  a,  6,  9, 1  fig.- Newell,  H.  A.,  1910,  100.— Nletert,  1902,  55-61.— 

Nlles,  1908,  420-424.— Normand,  1879  a,  211.— Ople,  1901,  219.— Oppen- 

belm,  1900  a,  164-165.— Osier,  1890  b,  53-54 ;  1890  d,  736 ;  1895, 144 ;  1898  a, 

195,  201,  577;   1902  c,  673-677.— Patterson,  1909,   198-202.— Perroncito, 

1882  a,  86;  1912,  29-W.— Peyrot  ft  Roger,  1897,  89.— Pfeiffer,  L.,  1888  c, 

662,  668,  864,  665 ;  1891  a,  210-215,  fig.  88  d.— Phonstanos.  1906,  65-60,  97- 

104.— Plccardi,  1895  a,  171,  174, 180,  181.— Posner.  1893  c,  674, 676.— Pni^s, 

1905,  7-109.— Quincke,  1899  a,  1002,  1082,  figs.  2,  3.— Quincke  ft  Roos, 

1888  a,  1098,  1094.— RaiUiet,  1885  a,  150;  1893  a,  116-117,  fig.  54.— Rhein, 

1892  a,  40-41.— Rho,  1894  a,  16.— Roger,  1901a,  115,  lia— Roos,  1894  c, 

389, 890, 893,  899,  400  404.— Rose,  1910,  86.— Rosenberger,  1912, 590-591.— 

Ruge,  1906  b,  11.— Satterthwaite,  1881  b,  219,  1  fig.- Scbaeffer,  1901  a, 

404;  1901  b,  657.— Schardinger,  1896  a,  544-545;  1899  a,  722,  728,  724.— 

Schaudinn,  1906  a,  547,  550,  564.— Scbneidemuebl,  1896  a,  268-259.— 
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Schuberg.  1803a,  588,  664,  701.— ScbuboU,  1905b,  5.— fieott.  X  1. 1  ^ 
ll-Ki-^eifert,  1906  a,  481,  485.— Shaw,  1901«  001,  020;   ISOk  i^"* 
1909,  655,  680.— Shiga,  1896,  819,  821;  1902  a,  8S2, 
1895,  38.— Simon,  a  E.,  1890  a,  97;  1896  a,  183,  214, 
210,  241,  259,  fig.  42;  1904  a,  269-^00,  353,  ^9,  fig.  56; 

)  1911,  215,  262.— Simon,  &.  K.,  1909,  1528.— Oau^ter, 

Smith,  A.  J.,  1901,  409-412.— Smith,  A.  J.,   &   Wetdman. 
Smith,  B.  J.,  1906,  420-422.— Sonsino,  1896  a,  300. — Spdxnwa  ^ 
1906  a,  277-279.— Steffenhagen,  1903  a,  22,  23. — St^igi^  180D  a. 
figs.  1-3;  1891,  99-101;  1891  b,  218-224;  1892  a, 
110.— Stiles,  1902  hh,  211;  1905  e,  292-303;  1907  e,  532.- 
69-73.— Streett,  1893,  92-99.— Strong.   L.  W.,  1808   a, 
R.  P.,  1901  c  10-11;  1901,  742-743;  1907  a,  494. — ^Talamoii^  ISi  I 
552.— Tanaka,  1903,  1-29.— Tayler-Jones,  1904,  13. — ^Taylor,  ISOi  a 
Thayer,  W.  S.,  ft  Flezner,  1893  a,  50-58.— Tattle,  1904. a,   9B.- 
kampf,  1905  a,  198,  199,  201,  202,  203,  206.— Vedder,  1906  V  flSO:  tf 
192.— Verdun,  1904  d,  183-185;  1904  f,  886,  387,  388,  389.  SSO.  SB.  . 
894;  1907  a,  2X,  28,  29,  30-32,  33,  84,  36,  37,  43^44,  ttgs.  1,  2.  X  4. 
fig.  1.— Vieieck,  1906  e,  1063 ;  1907  c  28,  32,  33.— Vlraldl.  18M  m.  h 
VoUbracht,  1904  b,  161.— Walker,  1906  a,  382,  386,  387,  389,  388.  aft 
412,  413,  418,  419,  420,  422,  424,  42a  429,  430,  431,  4S2,  440.  4«2»  |iL  Z 
4.  pi.  23,  fig.  7.— Ward,  1903  a,  23-26.— Welchaelbaiim,  18d8  a,  2S3-S. 
64.— Wellman,  1905  p,  1736.— Wenyon,  1907  1,  182. — Werner,  1911  * 
Wesener,  1892  a,  541 ;  1892, 548, 550.— West,  1895, 301-30a— WijBteC  * 
107.— Williams,  1911, 267, 271, 273, 275, 276, 277, 279, 2SO. — ^WUliaiBB  *  ' 
ley,  1910, 239, 245.— Withington,  1894, 516-517.— Wood,  H.  C,  ft  Pldt^ 
321.— Woodward,  1879,  371.— Woolley  ft  MnagraTe,  1905  a,  31-48:  ^ 
1371-137&— Waelker,  1911,  609.— Zaubitaer,  1901  b,  13a— Zieder,  ISf 
353;  1883b,  345;  1884c,  873;  1885b,  373;  1885c  345;  1887c  488:1^' 
554;  1889  a,  551;  1892  a,  616;  1892  c,  727 ;  1895 c,  564 ;  1888  a,  71«:  1^ 
571;  1903  a,  680;  1908  a,  689.— Zom,  1901  a,  8, 11,  28,  29 ;  1902  a.  3C  ' 
878. 

4  eoli  communis  Kmae,  W.  A«  K.,  1896  a,  618.— Foio^o,   1904,  afr.-^; 

I  sineo,  1911,  241. 

ooli  var.  dyaenteriae  Doflein  ft  y<Hi  Prowasek,  1903,  918. — Jcnaea,  19* 
134  (coli  dysenterica). — Messineo,  1911,  241. 

f  ooli  dysenterici  Kruse,  W.  A.  K,,  1896  a,  613.- FenogUo,  1904^  247. 

coli  felis  Quincke  ft  Roos,  1893  a,  1093,  1094.— Baibagallo,  1906,  73: :- 
283.— Borini,  1904,  14.— Braun,  1895  b,  41. — Casagraiidi  A  Baita^ 
1897,  110,  133,  136,  148,  150— Cmapowski,  1909,  86.— dechanov^ 
Nowak,  1897,  855.— Craig,  1905,  854.— Cramer,  1896  a,  141. — Dock.  ISel 
619.— Eichhorst,  1901  a,  292.— Fajardo,  1896  a,  765.— ranklMHtter.  i* 
343.— Futcher,  1903  d,  481.— Hoppe-Seyler,  1901,  149,  151,  1^.  10;  1»^ 
647.— Jaeger,  1902  c,  2ia— Janowski,  .1897  c,  284.— Monies,  1896  t. ' 
Pru^s,  1905,  39.— Quincke,  1899  a,  1002,  1032,  1034.— Schandiiui,  l»i 
564.— Schneidemuehl,  1896  a,  259.— Shiga,  1898,  819.— ^teffoiliagm  ^ 
a,  22,  23.— Stiles,  1906  e,  295.— Tanaka,  1903,  16.— Vwdim,  1904  t  ^ 
1905  a,  58;  1907  a,  30,  87.— VoUbracht,  1904  b,  163.— Waik^U  11)06  a,^ 
480.  440.  44^-443.— Ziegler.  1906  a,  690,  flg.  524.— Zom,  1901  a,  11, : 
1902  a,  371,  378. 
eoU  hominU  Koen^,  1909,  664. 
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U  incapsulata  Maggiora,  1891,  725;  1892,  178.— Mosler  &  Pelper,  1894  a, 
3. — Steffenhagen,  1903  a,  4. 
>li  intestini  vulgaris  Fenoglio,  1904,  252. 

m  ^mitis  Quincke  &  Bo&s,  1893  a,  1093,  1094.— Barbagallo,  1905,  78 ;  1906, 

283. — ^Borchardt,  1896  a,  87.— Borini,  1904,  14.— Braun,  1895  b,  41 ;  1903 

37,  38 :  1908,  35.- Broldo,  1903,  824.— Oasagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  110, 

133,   134,  136,  148,  150.— GUapowski,  1909,  86.— <:k)anciliiian  &  Lafleur, 

1891  a,  440.— €ralg,  1905,  243;  1905,  854;  1908,  329;  1911,  30.— Cramer, 

1896  a,  141.— Dock,  1902  a,  619.— Doflein  &  von  Prowazek,  1903,  911.— 

Ebstein,  1901  a,  448.— Eichhorst,  1901  a,  292.— Fajardo,  1896  a,  765.— 

Fenoglio,  1904,  247,  252.— Flexner,   1901,  309;  1907,  532;  1909,  532.— 

Funkhouser,  1903,  343.— Futcber,  1903  d,  481.— Hoppe-Seyler,  1901,  149, 

150,  160,  166,  fig.  9.— Jaeger,  1902  c,  210.— Janowskl,  1897  c,  194,  197,  202, 

234. — Jensen,  1898  a,  134.— Kruse,  W.  A.  K.,  1896  a,  613.— Messineo,  1911, 

241.— Meyer,    1906,    1327.— Moniez,   1896   a,   6.— Pru6s,   1905,   38,   89.— 

Quincke,  1899  a,  1002,  1003,  1032,  1034.— Roos,  1894  c,  390,  391,  397,  899, 

405. — Ruge,  1906  b,  3,  11.— Scbaudinn,  1903  a,  564.— Scbneidemuebl,  1896 

a,  259.— Sbiga,  1898,  819.— Steffenbagen,  1903  a,  22,  23.— Stengel,  1898, 

109. — Stiles,  1905  e,  295.— Strong,  L.  W.,  1898  a,  255.— Talamon,  1891  b, 

550-552.— Tana  ka,  1903,  16.— Verdun,  1904  f,  391,  392;  1905  a,  58;  1907  a, 

37.— Vincent,  1903  a.  880.— Walker,  1908  a,  422,  430,  440,  443.— Weichsel- 

baum,  1898  a,  283.— Ziegler,  1895  a,  717,  fig.  444;  1895  c,  563,  fig.  444; 

1898  a,  715,  716,  fig.  530;  1899  a,  570,  571,  fig.  530;  1901  a,  719,  flg.  513: 

1903  a,  680.  flg.  513;  1905,  723,  flg.  523;  1908  a,  689.— Zom.  1901  a,  11, 

12 ;  1902  a,  371. 

coli  viilgarU  Ziegler.  1895  a,  717 ;  1895  c,  563 ;  1898  a,  715.  716 ;  1899  a,  570 : 

1901  a,  719;  1903  a,  680;  1905,  723;  1908  a,  689.— Broldo,  1903,  829.— 

Casagrandl  &  Barbagallo,  1897, 150.— Clecbanowskl  &  Nowak,  1897,  855.— 

Strong,  L.  W.,  1898  a,  255. 

croupogena  Rivolta  &  Delprato,  1881  a. — Perronclto,  1882  a,  95   (crupo- 

gena).— Rallliet,  1893  a,  148. 
currena  Metcalf,  1910,  308-310,  fig.  24. 

denialis  Braun,  1883  a,  11;  1895  b,  44;  1903,  38;  1906,  37;  1908,  42.— 

Brumpt,  1910,  32.— Craig,  1911,  37.— Doflein,  1911,  595.— Doflein  &  von 

Prowazek,  1903,  927.— Dunglison,  1893  a,  48.— Guiart,  1910,  137.— Kmae, 

W.  A.  K..  1896  a,  617.— Leuckart,  1886  d,  187.— Moniez,  1896  a,  16.— 

Rallliet,  1893  a,  ua— Scbneidemuebl,  1896  a,  259.— Stiles,  1905  e,  296.— 

Tanaka,  1903,  5 —Verdun,  1907  a.  41.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  443. 

dia^hana  Colli  &  Flocca,  1894  b,  435,  438,  440;  1894  e,  330,  331,  334-385, 

338.— Blancbard,   1896  b,   656.— Booth,   1908,   341.— Borini,   1904,   15.— 

Braun,  1903,  38;   1908,  35— Casagrandl  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  140,  147, 

151.-_Cem,  1896  b,  538.— Colli  &  Fiocca,  1895  d,  310.— Craig,  1908,  329; 

1911,  32.— Cramer.  1896  a,  142.— Doflein  &  von  Prowazek,  1903,  912.— 

Gedoelst,  1911,  31.— Janowskl,  1897  c,  239,  240,  241,  242.— Manson,  1904, 

394;  1907,  444.— Moniez,  1896  a,  12,   13,   14.— Phoustanos,  1906,  68.— 

Prufes,  1905,  27.— SUles,  1905  e,  295.— Strong,  R.  P..  1907  a,  495.— Vahl- 

kampf,  1905  a,  202.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  430.  431,  443. 

dysenteriae  Councilman  &  Lafleur,  1891  a,  405  (13).— Abbott,  1899,  97.— 

Albu,  1905,  436.— Blancbard,  1896  b,  658.— Braun,  1895  b,  42 ;  1903,  37 ; 

1908,  35.— Broldo,  1903,   822,  824!- Brumpt,   1910,   20.— Brunwin,   1908, 

278.— Bucbanan,  R.  B.,  1911,  419.— Charles,  1908,  1238.— Clecbanowskl  & 

66682— VOL  2,  ft  1—13 ^18 
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Nowak.  1897,  855.— Craig,  1905.  243,  244,  245;  1908,  328,  329,  330;  1911,  6, 
31,  33,  35.--Cramer,  1896  a,  139, 140. 141, 143, 144.— Culler,  1910,  500-501.— 
Deeks  &  Shaw,  1911,  2,  3.— Delafield  &  Prudden,  189T  a,  127.— Denier  & 
Huet,  1912,  263,  264,  265.— Dock,  1902  a,  619.— Doflein  &  von  Prowaz^ 
1903,  918.— Dopter,  1905,  365 ;  1905,  417 ;  1907,  505-541 ;  1910,  117.  124.— 
Dunglison,  1893  a-  (Appendix,  1895  a,  1185).— Flexner,  1892  c,  104,  106; 
1901,  309 ;  1907,  532 ;  1909,  532.— Funkhouser,  1903,  343.— Futcher,  1903  d, 
480-488.— Gant,  1906,  269,  260.— Gedoelst.  1911,  31,  fig.  31.— Goodlme, 
1906,  1583.— Gross,  1908,  432.— Guiart,  1910,  141,  143,  150,  257.— Herri-k, 
1910,  663.— Holt,  1907,  520.— Hoppe-Seyler,  1901,  150,  151 ;  19(M  a,  (W7.— 
Jaeger,  1901  a,  918;  1902  c,  209.  210;  1902  g,  556.— Janowskl.  3897  c, 
154,  195,  198.— Jelks,  1902,  632.— Killough,  1908,  372 ;  1909,  174.— Kruse  & 
Pasquale,  1894  a,  113.— Lafleur,  1897  a.  761.— Lockwood,  1897  b.  475.— 
Macfadyen.  1893,  114.— McMillan.  1912.  48.— Manson.  1901  a,  262;  1904, 
391.  393;  1907.  443.— Marshall,  D.  G.,  1899  a.  1386-1388,  figs.  1-5.— 
Martin.  1905  a,  378,  379.— Matthews,  1905,  253.— Musgrave  &  Clegg, 
1905  m.  346.— Neveu-Lemaire,  1912,  197.— Osier,  1898  a.  195.— Pat- 
terson. 1908.  189.  190;  1910.  835  (dysenterii).— Piccardl.  1895  a,  182.— 
Rogers,  1908,  285-290.— Rcos,  1894  c.  393,  399,  404.— Ruge,  1906  b. 
3,  5.— Rutherford,  1903  a,  73-77.— Shaw.  1901.  620.  fig.  221;  1905.  663, 
fig.  262;  1909.  680.  fig.  262.— Shiga,  1898.  818;  1902  a.  352.  353.— Simon. 
S.  K..  1909.  1528.— SteiTenha  gen.  1903  a.  23.— Stiles.  1905  e.  295.  207; 
1907  e.  532.— Strong.  L.  W..  1898  a.  255.— Strong.  R.  P.,  1901  c,  7-10;  1901, 
741-742,  743;  1907  a,  494.— Tanaka.  1910.  2300-2301.— Taylor.  1908  a."lO 
(dysenteria).— Thomas,  1906  a.  108-118.— Tuttle,  1904  a,  1022-1026; 
1904  b,  561-571 ;  1905.  348-353.— Verdun.  1904  f.  389 ;  1905  a,  58 ;  1907  a, 
30.— Viereck.  1906  e.  1063;  1907  c,  32.— Vincent.  1903  a.  879.  880.— 
Walker,  1908  a.  420.  440.  443.— Weichselbamn.  1898  a,  283.— Wood  &  Fit*, 

1897  a.  321.— Ziegler.  1895  a.  717.  fig.  445 ;  1895  c.  563.  564,  565,  fig.  446 ; 

1898  a.  715.  716,  fig.  531 ;  1899  a.  570.  571.  fig.  531 ;  1901  a.  720.  fig.  514 ; 
1903  a,  680.  fig.  514 ;  1905.  723.  724,  fig.  524 ;  1908  a,  689.  fig.  524. 

dysenterica  Pfeiffer.  L..  1888  c.  662.— Axisa,  1910.  668.— Booth,  1908.  34L — 
Cayley.  1893,  630.— Delafield  &  Prudden,  1901,  128.— Fenogllo.  1904.  251 
(dlssenterlca).— Goldsmith,  1901  a.  372-374.— Ha rtsock,  1904  a,  108.— 
Kartulls,  1893  a,  12.— Krouse,  1910,  269-270.— Musser  &  Wlllard,  1893  a, 
528;  1893,  103.— Nydegger,  1907,  11-15.— Phoustanos,  1906,  68.— Posner, 
1893  a,  166;  1893  c,  674.— Potherat,  1911,  94.— Rho,  1894  a,  25,  101  (dl»- 
senterica). —Rogers,  1902  m,  848,  849;  1903  s,  1316,  1317;  1908,  124a— 
Stiles,  1905  e,  295,  297.- Tuttle.  1903  a,  812.— Walker.  1908  a.  405.  440, 
443.— Young.  G.  B..  1903.  242. 

enterica  Walker,  1908  a.  429,  430,  443-444,  pi.  23,  fig.  9.— Gedoelst,  1911,  83. 

febris  flavae  Thayer,  A.  B.,  1907  a,  45-49,  figs.  1-2. 

fehris  tertianae  Kruse,  W.  A.  K.,  1896  a,  673. 

fecalis  Walker,  1908  a,  386,  387.  389.  393.  427,  429,  430,  444,  pi.  24,  figs.  13, 
14.— Gedoelst  1911,  33.— Wuelker,  1911,  579  (faecalis). 

felis  Quincke  &  Roos,  1893  a,  1093.— Cramer,  1896  a,  143.— Fenoglio,  1904, 
247.— Flexner,  1901.  309.— Graser,  1900.  ^4  (fell Is). —Gross.  190S,  432, 
433,  435,  436.— Janowskl,  1897  c,  195,  198.— Messlneo,  1911,  241.— ^incke, 

1899  a,  1002,  1083,  1084. 

foliata  Casagrandl  &  Barbagallo,  1897  a,  586.— Wuelker,  1911,  609. 
gallcpavanis  Walker,  1908  a,  429,  444,  pi.  24,  fig.  15.— Gedoelst,  1911,  88. 
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gingivalis  Groe,  1840  a,  556,  pL  6,  fig.  O  (gengivalis).— Blaucbard,  1806  b, 
657-66a— Braun.  1805  b,  44;  1003,  88;  1006,  37;  1008,  42.— Bnimpt.  1010, 
^— Oraig,  1011,  37.— Doflein,  1001  a,  81;  1011,  506.— Doflein  &  von 
Prowazek,  1003,  027.— Dnval  &  Lemarcbal,  1010,  310.— Futcber,  1003  d, 
481.— Gedoelst,  1011,  31.— Gulart.  1010,  137,  130,  257.— Monlez,  1806  a, 
17.— Neven-Lemaire,  1002  a,  6,  0;  1004  a,  6,  0. — Schneidemaebl,  1806  a, 
250.— Stiles,  1005  e,  206  (gengivaiiB).- Tanaka,  1003,  5  (gingivnlls).— 
Verdun,  1007  a,  41.— Walker,  1008  a,  428,  444. 

guttula  Celli  &  Fiocca,  1804  b,  436;  1804  e,  331,  882;  1805  d,  3ia— Blan- 
cbard,  1806  b,  666.— Booth,  1908,  341.— Braun,  1008,  88;  1008,  85.~ 
Gaaagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1807,  140,  147;  1807  a,  580,  586,  587.— Gelll, 
1806  b,  538.— Cramer,  1806  a,  142.— Doflein,  1007,  266,  257.— Doflein  &  von 
Prowazek,  1003,  008,  013.— Gedoelst,  1011,  31.— Olaeaer,  1012,  52,  01,  02.— 
Janowski,  1807  c,  240,  241.— Kruae,  W.  A.  K.,  1806  a,  682.— L^ldy,  1879 
a,  47.— Manson,  1004  a,  804;  1007,  444.— Monies,  1806  a,  IB,  14,  15.— 
Penard,  1000.  264.— Phoustanos,  1006,  6a— Rbumbler,  1808,  118,  126,  189; 
1005  c,  45.— Schneider,  K.  C,  1005  a,  23,  28,  20,  32,  33.— Schouteden, 

1005  a,  328.— Vahlkampf,  1005  a,  202,  208.— Verdnn,  1007  a,  20.— 
Walker,  1008  a.  440.— Weichaelbanm,  1808  a,  206.— Walker,  1011,  600. 

histolytica  (Schaudinn,  1003  a)  Broldo,  1003,  827,  828.— Boas,  1011,  121.— 
Gastellani,  1004,  500  (histolitica).— Charles,  1008,  1254.— Dopter,  1010, 
200.— Duncan,  1012,  151.— Flexner,  1007,  585;  1000,  635.— Gartn,  1010, 
307,  308;  1011,  421  (histoltica) ;  1011,  21  (histolUca).— Huber,  1009,  266, 
266,  268,  270.— Huber,  J.  Ch.,  1006,  1600.— Jelks,  1010,  56  (hystolytlca).— 
Juergens,  1006,  1607;  1007,  246.— Kraus,  1006,  1600.— Lehmann,  1012; 
501.— Martini,  1010,  800.— Meyer,  1006,  1328.— Minchin,  1007,  18,  20,  21, 
fig.  2;  1900,  18,  20,  21.  fig.  2.— Motas,  1006,  682  (histoltica).— Rist,  1007, 
013.— Rogers,   1912,   1424-1425.— Rofl'er  &   WUlmore,   1000,   862.— Ruge^ 

1006  b,  5,  fig.  1,  pi.  1,  figs.  1,  2,  pi.  2.  figa  1-2.— Skshivan  &  Stefanski, 
1008,  372,  374,  376.— Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1010,  286.— Vlereck,  1007  c, 
0,  10,  13.— Vincent,  1007,  174.— Weidner,  1010,  1148  (hlstologica).— Whit- 
tlngton,  1012,  343   (hystolytlca). 

haminis  (Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897)  Walker,  1908  a,  429,  432,  444-445; 
1911,  268. 

hydroxena  Entz,  1912,  19-47. 

incapaulata  Wesener,  1802  a,  541 ;  1802,  561. 

intestinale  Perroncito,  1804,  850. 

intestinalii  Blanchard,  1886  g,  15;  1806  b.  668.— Braxm,  1805  b,  42;  1008, 
37 ;  1008,  35.— Dock,  1002  a,  619.— Goiart,  1010, 142.— Monies,  1886  a,  8.— 
Ruge,  1006  b,  5.— Spalikowskl,  1897  a,  1066.— StUes,  1906  e,  296,  297.— 
Verdua,  1907  a,  30. 

intestinalis  Walker,  1008  a,  301,  302,  413,  414,  427,  428,  420,  4^,  432,  433, 
484,  441,  445,  pi.  23,  fig.  8.— Doflein,  1009,  60a— Gedoelst,  1011,  88.— Smith, 
Theo.,  1010,  430,  431.— Williams.  1011,  268,  271.  273.  276,  276,  277,  280.— 
WiUlams  &  Gurley,  1010,  244,  246. 

intestinoHa  vulgaris  Bichhorst,  1001  a,  202.— Vincent,  1008  a,  880. 

U^eBtini  vulgaris  Quincke  &  Roos,  1803  a,  1008,  1094.— Barbagallo,  1006, 
7a— Borlni,  1004,  15.— Braun,  1896  b,  41,  42;  1903,  37,  38;  1008,  85.— 
Broldo,  1003,  824.— Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1887, 110. 148.--Cralg,  1006, 
854;  1008y  820;  1011,  80.— Cramer,  1806  a,  141.— Dock,  1002  a,  610.— 
Doflein  k  yon  Prowasek,  1008,  OIL— B^Jardo,  1806  a,  766.— Funkhous^, 
1003,  343  (intestlBW  vulgaris).- Futcher,  1003  d,  481.— Gulart.  1910, 141.— 
Jaeger,  1002  e,  866.— Jensen,  1808  a,  134.— Messineo,  1011,  241.— Moniei, 
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intestini  vulgaris — Gontinued. 

1896  a,  6.— Pruto,  1905,  27,  39.— Roos,  1894  c,  391,  898,  899.— Sdm^de- 
muebl,  1896  a,  258.— Steffenliagen,  1908  a,  22,  23.— St^igel,  1898,  109. — 
Stiles,  1905  e,  295.— Tanaka,  1903,  16  (vulgalis).— Verdun,  1904  f,  387, 
391 ;  1905  a,  58 ;  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  422,  430,  440,  445.— Weichsel- 
baum,  1898  a,  283.— Zom,  1901  a,  12 ;  1902  a,  371. 

Utolitica  Fenoglio,  1904,  251,  252. 

Jeloffinia  von  Merescbkowsky,  1878  a,  204,  pi.  11,  figs.  29-30. — ^Braun,  1895  b, 
43.— Leuckart,  1886  d,  189.— Moniez.  1896  a,  9.— Rallliet,  1885  a,  150. 

kartvliH  Doflein,  1901  a,  30-31.— Braun,  1903,  40,  fig.  6;  1906,  88,  fig.  5; 
1908,  42,  flg.  6.— Brumpt,  1910,  33.— Cbatton,  1910,  247.— Doflein  &  too 
Prowazek,  1903,  924. — ^DuTal  &  Lemarcbal,  1910,  319. — Gedoelst,  1911« 
82.— Ouiart,  1910,  139.— Hickson,  1909,  84.— Kaestner,  1906,  11.— Stilee, 

1906  e,  296.— Verdun,  1907  a,  44,  flg.  6.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  445. 
lacertae  Hartmann  in  Hartmann  ft  Ton  Prowazek,  1907,  314,  315,  320,  flg. 

4  f.— Braun  ft  Luehe,  1909,  19.— Cbatton,  1910,  252;  1910,  304,  316.— 
Cbatton  ft  Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  140,  141.— Doflein,  1909,  513,  flg.  454; 
1911,  573,  583,  flg.  516.— Glaeser,  1912,  97.— Hartmann,  1911,  6,  flg.  1- — 
Hartmann  &  Naegler,  1908,  113.— von  Janicki,  1909,  392.— Kisskalt  ft 
Hartmann,  1910,  18-19,  flg.  1.— Naegler,  1909,  1^-20,  24,  31,  32,  88,  40, 
pi.  1,  flgs.  8-13,  pi.  2,  flgs.  4&-52.— Popoff,  1911,  209.  217.— Wbitmore,  1911, 
7a— Wuelker,  1911,  610. 

lagopodU  Fantbam,  1910,  702-703,  pi.  61,  flgs.  58-65;  1910,  30. 

letullei  Neveu-Lemaire,  1912,  189.— Letulle,  1908,  256-266,  flgs.  1-6,  pL  4, 
flgs.  1-3. 

limaw  Pfeiffer,  L.,  1891  a,  211,  flg.  88  b.— Craig,  1911,  190,  191,  flg.  26.— 
Doflein,  1907,  256,  257,  270.— Grelg  ft  Wells,  1911,  53.— Guiart.  1911,  849, 
flgs.  2,  3.— Scbneider,  K.  C,  1905  a,  23,  32.— Werner,  1908  e,  433,  434,  436 
(15,  16,  17),  flgs.  36-38;  1909,  244,  245,  flgs.  36-38.— WUliams  ft  Gurley, 
1910,  245,  246. 

lohosa  Celli  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  435,  436,  440 ;  1894  e,  321.— Blancbard,  1896  b, 
656.— Fajardo,  1896  a,  755.— Gedoelst,  1911,  31.— Janowski,  1897  c,  240, 
242.— Moniez,  1896  a,  12,  13,  14.— Neveu-Lemaire,  1912,  197.— Pm^  1906, 
27.— Stiles,  1905  e,  295.— Strong,  L.  W.,  1898  a,  257.— Tsujitani,  1898  a, 
666,  667.— Walker,  1908  a,  440. 

lohosa  coli  Celli  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  436 ;  1894  e,  333,  338.— Braun,  1908,  88 ; 
1908,  35.— Mon^,  1896  a,  13.— 43tiles,  1905  e,  295.— Verdun,  1904  f,  388 ; 

1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  430,  431,  440,  446. 
lohosa  gruheri  Wuelker,  1911,  592,  609. 

lohosa  guttiOa  Celli  ft  Fiocca,  1894  b,  436;  1894  e,  381-332,  83a— Braun. 
190St,  38;  1908,  35.— Craig,  1908,  329  (guttata);  1911,  32  (guttata).— 
Doflein  ft  von  Prowazek,  1903,  912.— Janowski,  1897  c,  289. — ^Monies, 
1896  a,  .13.— Pru^s,  1906,  27.— Stiles,  1906  e,  295.— Strong,  R.  P.,  1907  a, 
494.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  430.  431.  440,  445. 

lohosa  ohlonga  Celli  ft  Fiocca.  1894  b,  436;  1894  e,  332.  33a— Braun,  1908, 
38;  1908,  36.— Craig.  1908.  829;  1911,  32,— Doflein  ft  von  Prowazek,  1903, 
912.— Janowski,  1897  c,  239.— Moniez,  1896  a,  13.— Pru^s,  1906.  27. — StUea, 
1905  e,  295.— Strong.  R.  P.,  1907  a,  494.— Verdun.  1907  a,  29.— Walker, 

1908  a,  430,  481,  440,  44a 

lohospinosa  Craig,  1912, 1,  25-30,  31,  pi.  2,  flg.  4.  lower  group. 

malariw  (Laveran,  1880)  Sakbarov,  1892  a.— Weichselbaum.  1898  a,  291. 

malarim  fehris  quartanae  Kruse,  W.  A.  K..  1896  a,  672. 
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meleagridis  Smith,  Theo.,  1896  a,  1-38,  pis.  1-6.-- Buchanan,  R.  B.,  1911, 
416.— Cole,  1908,  297-298  (melegrldto).— CJole  &  Hadl^,  1910.  918-919.— 
Crawley,  1912.  484.— Curtice,  1907,  &-64;  1907,  67-106.— Doflein,  1900, 
608.— Fantham,  1910,  703.— Gedoelst,  1911,  82.— Hadley  &  Amlson,  1911, 
34-41.— Hassan,  1896  b,  1.— Kaestner,  1906,  12.— Kaupp.  1911,  410-416, 
flg.  3. — Krnse,  W.  A.  K.,  1896  a,  6ia — ^Laveran  &  Lucet,  1906  a,  676. — 
Milks,  1908,  3-7.— Neveu-Lemaire,  1912,  193.— Smith,  Theo.,  1910,  60^ 
612.— Walker,  1908  a,  424,  446  (meUagrldis).- Watanab^,  1910,  67-81. 

mhiuta  (Elmassian,  1909)  Gedoelst,  1911,  33. 

mitis  Cramer,  1896  a.  143.— Graser,  1900,  434.— Janowski,  1897  c,  194,  196, 
lOa— Quincke,  1899  a,  1033. 

miurai  Ijlma,  1898  a,  86-94,  figs.  1-9.— Braun,  1908,  41,  flg.  6;  1906,  39, 
flg.  6 ;  1908,  44,  fig.  7.— Brumpt,  1910,  34.— Craig,  1911,  37.— Dofleln,  1909, 
516-617,  fig.  457 ;  1911,  586,  flg.  519.— Dofleln  &  von  Prowazek,  1903,  926.— 
Gedoelst,  1911,  32,  flg.  32.— Gulart,  1910,  163-154,  257,  flg.  118.— Neveu- 
Lemaire,  1902  a,  6,  9;  1904  a,  6, 11.— Selfert,  1908  a,  485.— Verdun,  1907  a, 
42.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  446. 

mortinatalium  (Smith  &  Weidman,  1910)  Gedoelst,  1911,  33. 

tnucicola  Chatton,  1909,  690-692 ;  1910,  247-262 ;  1910,  267,  270,  272,  274,  275, 
277,  280,  315,  316.— Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnalre,  1912,  138,  141.— Dofleln. 
1911,  573.— Glaeser.  1912,  139. 

murU  Grass!,  1882  a,  181-182.— de  Beaurepalre  Aragfio,  1909,  36.— Braun. 

1895  b.  43.— Dofleln.  1901  a,  18;  1907,  281;  1909,  496,  497;  1911,  696.— 
Keysselitz.  1908.  259.— SchepotieflT,  1910,  496,  498.— Schneldemuehl,  1896  a, 
259.— Stiles  &  Hassan,  1910  b,  115,  121.— Walker,  1908  a,  424,  427,  429, 
431,  433,  434,  435,  446,  pi.  24,  flg.  12.— Wenyon,  1907  1,  170-180,  183,  187, 
1  flg.,  pL  10,  flgs.  1-37.— Werner.  1911,  73. 

musculi  Walker,  1908  a,  429,  441,  447,  pi.  23.  flg.  11. 

nipponica  (Koidzumi,  1909)  Gedoelst.  1911.  33. 

ohlonga  Celli  &  Fiocca,  1894  b,  436;  1894  e.  332;  1896  d,  310.— Behla, 

1898  b,  31.— Blanchard,  1896  b,  656.— Booth,  1908,  341.— Braun,  1903.  38 ; 

1908,  35.— Casagrandl  &  BarbagaUo,  1897,  140,  147;  1897  a,  586.— Celli, 

1896  b,  538.— Cramer,  1896  a,  142.— Gedoelst,  1911,  31.— Janowski,  1897  c, 
241.— Manson,  1904,  394 ;  1907,  444.— Monlez,  1896  a,  13,  15.— Phoustanos, 
1906.  68.— Vahlkampf,  1906  a,  202,  203,  204.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— 
Wuelker.  1911,  609. 

paedophthora,  Caullery.  1906,  266-269,  flgs.  1-4.— Chatton.  1909,  690  (pae- 
dophtora)  ;  1910,  248  (poedophtora).— Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnalre,  1912, 
141  (poedophtora).— Doflein,  1909,  515,  flg.  456;  1911.  686,  flg.  618.— 
Glaeser,  1912,  75. 

parasitica  von  Lendenfeld,  1885  a.  36-38,  pi.  6,  flgs.  1-4.— Chatton,  1910, 
247.— Doflein,  1909,  515-616;  1911.  585.— Flebiger,  1912,  76.— Gedoelst, 
1911,  31.— Grassi,  1888  e,  SO.— Kruse,  W.  A.  K..  1896  a,  699.— Motas,  1906, 
682-683.— Neveu-Lemaire,  1912,  193.— Railliet,  1885  a,  150-151;  1893  a. 
118. 

phagocytoides  (Gauducheau,  1907)   (Sedoelst.  1911,  32. 

pigmentifera  Grassi.  1881,  354.— Casagrandl  &  BarbagaUo,  1897,  140.— 
Dofleln.  1901  a,  20.— Grassi,  1882  a.  186-187,  pi.  4.  flgs.  1.  2,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11.  12-26,  28-43.— Labb€,  1899  a,  126,  flg.  196.— Pfeiffer.  L.,  1888  c,  660. 
605,  pi.  10.  flgs.  12-43.— Schepotieff,  1910,  496.— Schubotz,  1906  b.  4.— 
Stengel.  1891  b,  223.— Walker,  1908  a,  404. 

pulmonalis  Artault,  1898,  276-277,  299.— Braun,  1903,  39 ;  1906,  37 ;  1908, 
43.— Brumpt,  1910,  33.— Craig,  1911,  37.— Doflein,  1911.  696.— Dofleln  & 
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pulmonalis  Artault — Ckmtinued. 

von  Prowazek,  1903,  927.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Guiart.  1910,  152.— NeTcn- 
Lemaire,  1902  a,  6,  9;  1904  a,  6,  9.— Selfert,  1908  a,  485.— Verdun,  1907  a, 
41-42.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  447. 

rmae  (Hartmann,  1907)  Walker,  1908  a,  426,  429,  447,  pi.  24,  fig.  16. 

ranarwn  Grassl,  1879  n,  446.— de  Bonis,  1882  a.  146.— DobeU,  1909.  245.— 
Dofleln,  1901  a,  18-19.- Grassi,  1882  a,  182-183.— Perroncito,*  1882  a, 
86.— Schneider,  K.  C,  1906  a,  28,  29,  33,  34,  pi.  2,  fig.  7.— Walker,  1908  a. 
424,  447-448. 

reticularis  Celli  &  Flocca,  1894  b,  435,  439,  440;  1894  e,  330,  336,  388.— 
Blanchard,  1896  b,  656.— Booth,  1908.  341.— Borinl,  1904,  15.— Brann, 
1903.  38;  1908,  35.— Casagrandl  &  Barbagallo,  1897.  140,  147,  151.— Oelll 
&  Flocca.  1895  d,  310.— Craig,  1908,  329;  1911,  32.— Dofleln  &  von  Prowa- 
zek,  1903,  912.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Janowskl,  1897  c,  239,  240,  241.— 
Manson,  1904,  394;  1907,  444.— Moniez,  1896  a.  12,  13,  14.— Phoustanos, 
1906,  68.— Pni^s,  1905,  27.— Stiles,  1905  e,  295.— Strong,  B.  P.,  1907  a, 
495.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  430,  431,  448. 

rotatoria  Mayer.  1843  a.  11-12,  pi.  3,  fig.  11.— Braun,  1908.  61.— Castellanl 
&  Chalmers.  1910,  270.— Davaine,  1877  a,  xvii.— Dofleln.  1909,  362;  1911, 
420.— Franca  &  Athias.  1906.  127,  131,  135,  138,  139,  142,  147.— Lebedeff, 
1910,  404,  430.— Manson,  1907,  846.— Musgrave  &  Clegg,  1903  a,  50  (rota- 
torium  p.  20).— von  Siebold,  1850  c,  649.— Ziegler,  1885  c,  346. 

sagittae  Grassl,  1881,  354.— Dofleln,  1901  a,  20.— Labb^,  1899  a,  126.— Porter. 

1909,  40.— Schepotleff,  1910,  496.— Schubotz,  1905  b,  4.— Walker,  1908  a. 

404  (sagettae). 
sp.  Blanc,  1899  c.  87-89. 

sp.  Chatton,  1910,  348. 

sp.  Kunstler,  1888  b,  955. 

sp.  Reutsch.  1860  a.  14.  63-66.  pi.  8,  fig.  7  h,  pi.  15,  fig.  2  u-w. 

sp.  Schneider,  A.  C.  J.,  1875  f,  603,  pi.  22,  figs.  81-84;  1876  a,  72,  115.  pi.  22, 
figs.  81-84. 

sp.  Shipley,  1898  d,  11-12. 

sp.  Wenyon,  1907  1,  181-184,  pi.  12,  figs.  25-30,  pi.  10,  figs.  38-41,  51. 

spinosa  CelU  &  Flocca,  1894  b,  435,  437,  438,  440;  1894  e,  330,  333-334,  385, 
338.— Behla,  1898  b,  31.— Blanchard,  1896  b,  656.— Booth,  1908.  341.— 
Borini,  1904,  15.— Braun.  1903,  38;  1908,  35.— Casagrandl  &  Barbagallo, 
1897,  140,  147,  151;  1897  a,  586,  587.— Celli,  1896  b,  538— Celli  &  Fiocca, 

1895  d,  310.— Craig,  1908,  329;  1911,  32.— Dofiein  &  von  Prowazek,  1903, 
912.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Janowskl,  1897  c,  239,  240,  241,  242.— Moniez. 

1896  a.  12,  13.  14.— Neveu-Lemaire,  1912.  197.— Phoustanos,  1906.  68.— 
Pru^.  1905,  27.— Stiles.  1905  e,  295.— Strong.  L.  W.,  1898  a.  257.— Strong, 
R.  P.,  1907  a.  495.— Tsujitanl,  1898  a,  667.— Vahlkampf,  1905  a,  202.  203, 
204.— Verdun.  1907  a.  29.— Walker.  1908  a.  430,  431,  448.— Williams.  1911, 
264   (splnoza).— Wuelker,  1911.  609. 

Buecinea  Pfelflfer.  U,  1891  a,  211.  fig.  88  c. 

tetragcna  (Vlereck,  1907)  Bertarelll,  1912,  50.— Brumpt,  1910,  31-32.— 
Carlnl,  1912,  2ia— Chagas,  1911.  137.— Garin.  1910,  398.— Gedoelst,  1911, 
33,  fig.  33.— Hartman,  1908.  126  [2261.— Huber,  1909,  270.— Kuenen,  1900, 
551.— Williams,  1911,  279. 

tropicalis  (I^esage,  1908)  Gedoelst,  1911,  33. 

undulnm  Celli  &  Fiocca,  1894  b,  435,  436.— Brumpt,  1910,  142.— Cassa grand! 
&  Barbagallo,  1897.  140.— Celli,  1896  b,  538.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Vahl- 
kampf, 1906  a,  202.— Verdun,  1907  a,  82-^. 
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urogenitalis  Baela,  1883  a,  237.--Brann.  1895  b,  44-46;  1903,  39;  1906,  37; 
1908,  4a— Brumpt,  1910,  33.— Craig,  1911,  37.— Dofiein,  1901  a,  80.— 
Dofleln  &  Ton  Prowazek,  1903,  924.— Dunglison,  1893  a,  48.— Futcher,  1903 
d,  481.— GedoelBt,  1911,  31.— Gulart,  1910,  152,  257.— Hickacm,  1909,  81.— 
yima,  1889  b,  57.— Kaestner,  1906,  11.— Kartulis,  1906,  354.— Moniez, 
1896  a,  15-16.— Neveu-Lemalre,  1902  a,  6,  9 ;  1904  a,  6,  9.— Posner,  1893  c, 
675.— Self ert.  1908  a,  485.— Stengel,  1892  a,  291.— StUes,  1905  e,  296.— 
Tanaka,  1903.  5.— Verdun,  1907  n,  41.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  44a 

vaginalis  Blanchard,  1885  g,  15.— Brumpt,  1910,  33.— Guiart,  1910,  152.— 
Moniez,  1896  a,  15.— Railliet,  1893  a,  118.— Spallkowskl,  1897  a,  1056.— 
Stiles,  1905  e,  296.— Verdun,  1907  a,  41. 

vermicularis  Celli  &  Fiocca,  1894  b,  435.  438,  440 ;  1894  e,  331,  335-336,  338 ; 
1895  d,  310.— Blanchard.  1896  b,  656.— Bootb,  1908,  341.— Borlni,  1904. 
15.— Braun,  1903,  38;  1908,  35.— Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  140,  147, 
151.— Celli,  1896  b,  538.— Craig,  1908,  329 ;  1911,  32.— Doflein  &  von  Pro- 
wazek. 1903,  912.— Gedoelst,  1911,  32.— Janowski,  1897  c,  239,  242.— 
Manson,  1904,  394;  1907,  444.— Moniez,  1896  a,  13,  14.— Phoustanos,  1906, 
68.— Pru^s,  1905,  27.— StUes,  1905  e,  295.— Strong,  R.  P.,  1907  a,  495.— 
Vahlkampf,  1905  a,  202.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  430.  431, 
448. 

viridis  Wuelker,  1911,  609. 

vulffari8  Roos,  1894  c,  391,  405.— Artault,  1898,  275,  276.— Casagrandi  & 
Barbagallo,  1897  a,  579.— Cramer,  1896  a,  143.— Flexner,  1907,  532;  1909, 
532.— Glaeser,  1912,  31.— Gross,  1903,  432,  435,  436,  437,  438,  445.— Janow- 
ski, 1897  c,  194,  234.— Ruge,  1906  b,  3,  11.— Shiga,  1898,  819. 
Bndamoeba  Leidy,  1879  k,  205 ;  1904  a,  156 ;  1905  a,  156.— Chatton,  1912,  111.— 
Hickson,  1909,  82. 

blattae  (Buetschli,  1878)  Leidy,  1879  a,  300;  1879  k,  205;  1904  a,  156-157; 
1905  a,  156-157. 

coli  (Loesch,  1875)  Hickson,  1909,  82.— Schubotz,  1905  b.  34. 

histolytica  (Schaudlnn,  1903)  Hickson,  1909,  82,  83.— Schubotz,  1905  b,  34 
(hystolitica). 

miurai  (Ijima,  1898)  Hickson,  1909,  83  (iurai). 

undulans  Hickson,  1909,  83. 
Entamoeba    Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo.  1897,  163.— Alexeieff,  1912,  70.— Braun, 

1908,  35.— Buchanan,  R.  E.,  1911,  416.— Calkins,  1909,  295.— Castellani  & 
Chalmers,  1910,  214.— Chatton,  1912,  110,  111,  114.— Craig,  1911,  20,  26,  29, 
83,  34,  35,  36,  37.— Crawley,  1912,  484.— Doflein,  1909,  156,  221,  491-509.— 
Gauducheau.  1909,  251.— Guiart,  1910,  141.— von  Prowazek,  1911,  345-350 ; 
1912.  273-274.— Schaudlnn,  3003  a,  547-576.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel, 
1912.  20-27,  164.— Verdun,  1907  a,  29.— Walker,  1908  a,  440. 

africana  Hartmann  in  Hartmann  &  von  Prowazek,  1907,  312,  320,  fig.  6. — 
Buchanan,  R.  B.,  1911,  422.— Castellani  &  Chalmers,  1910,  221.— Chatton, 
1910,  284.— Craig,  1911, 180;  1911,  363;  1912,  2.— Dobell,  1909,  254.— Dock, 

1909,  85.— Doflein,  1900,  21,  495,  fig.  17;  1911,  577.— Elmasslan,  1909, 
335.— Fantham,  19U,  114.— Hartmann,  1908,  117-127  [217-2271;  1909, 
209;  1911  61.— Koidzuml,  1900,  650.— Walker,  1911,  262.— Werner,  1909, 
241.— Whitmore,  1912,  516. 

ajHs  Fantham  &  Porter,  1911,  626 ;  1912,  138. 

auUutomi  NoeUer,  1912,  195-399,  pi.  19,  figs.  1-22. 

hlattae  (Buetschli.  1878).— Alexeiefl*,  1912,  69.  70,  71 ;  1912. 156;  1912, 105.— 

Castellani  &  Chalmers,  1910,  215.— Chatton,  1910.  283,  289,  290  flg.  5  za-ze ; 

1912,  110-111.— Dobell,  1900.  246.— Doflein,  1909,  499;  1911,  598.  599.  flg. 
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blatiae — Ontinued. 
529.— Glaeser,  1912,  30,  113. 114.— Hartmann,  1909,  219 ;  1910,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9 ; 
1911,  16. — Hartmann  &  Ohagas,  1910,  164.— Hartmann  &  Whitmore,  1912» 
192.— Hickson,  1909,  83,  fig.  17.— von  Janickl,  1909,  381-393,  figs.  l-7b.— 
Mercler,  1910, 143-176,  flga  1-6,  pla.  10-12,  figs.  1-63.— Popoff,  1911>  210.— 
Wnelker,  1911,  594. 

J>lattarum  Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  163.— Hartmann,  1911,  58;  1912, 
180. 

bovia  (Liebetanz,  1905).— Dofleln,  1909.  499;  1911.  698.— Fleblger.  1912,  76. 

buccalia  (Steinberg.  1862).— Brann,  1908,  41,  fig.  41.— Braim  &  Lnehe,  1900, 
17,  fig.  1 ;  1910.  18,  21,  fig.  1.— CasteUanl  &  Cbalmers.  1910,  214-215,  222, 
232,  926.— Chatton,  1910,  247 ;  1910,  268.  284,  285,  304,  316.  fig.  6  g-k.— 
Craig.  1911. 10.  36,  230-232,  235,  fig.  30.— Daniels  &  Wilkinson,  1909.  221.— 
Dofleln.  1907.  278 ;  1909,  606,  607,  figs.  448,  449 ;  1911.  694,  figs.  523.  524.— 
Brdmann.  1910.  335.— Frosch,  1909,  191.— Glaeser.  1912.  30,  90.  104.— 
Golart.  1910, 138.— Hartmann,  1909,  209 ;  1910,  8,  9.— Hartmann  &  Ghagas, 
1910, 112. — Hartmann  &  von  Prowazek,  1907,  313,  316,  fig.  6.— von  Janickl, 
1909,  392.— Kartulls.  1906.  354.— Keysselltz.  1908.  346.— Klsskalt  &  Hart- 
mann. 1907.  106.  107,  113;  1910.  16,  21-23,  27,  29,  figs.  4,  6.— Koldroml, 

1909,  663.— Levander.  1908.  49-50.— von  Leyden  &  Loewentbal,  1905  a, 
3-11,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-12. — Loewentbal  &  von  Rutkowskl.  1907,  393. — Mercler, 

1910,  147.— Naegler,  1909,  26,  46.— Perronclto,  1882  a,  86.— Popoff,  1911, 
210.  216.— von  Prowazek.  1904  1.  42-44 ;  1910.  149.— Selfert,  1908  a,  486.— 
Slstrunk,  1911.  1508.— Slulter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  26.— Smith  &  Weld- 
man,  1910.  296.  297.— Stltt,  1909,  173,  176 ;  1910,  190,  193.— Tletze,  1905  a, 
304.— Verdun,  1907  a,  41.— Walker,  1908  a,  423,  448-449. 

JmetschlH  von  Prowazek,  1912,  243,  245-246. 

oochinchinenaU  Slulter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  23,  24,  fig.  5. 

coU  (Loesch,  1876).— Albu,  1905.  436.— Alexeleff,  1912,  105.— Allan,  1900, 

1212;  1911.  87.— Ashbum  &  Craig,  1907,  41,  42,  43,  140,  141,  222,  223, 

224.  225,  847.  348.— Awerlnzew,  1909,  107.— Barbagallo,  1905,  73,  74.  75; 

1906,  282.— Bates,  1909,  56.— Bertarelll,  1905,  196;  1905,  398;  1912,  49. 

51.— Billet.  1907.  1233;  1907.  215.— Booth.  1908.  341,  342,  343.— Braun, 

1908,  36.— Braun  &  Luehe,  1909,  17.  18,  19,  20.  27.  fig.  2;  1910.  18.  19, 
21.— Breni  &  Zeller.  1910.  678.-^BroIdo.  1903.  827.  828.  829.— Brown, 
W.  C.  1912.  222,  223.  225,  fig.  2.— Buchanan.  R.  E.,  1911,  416,  418, 
fig.  186.— Calkins,  1904,  14;    1907,  366;    1907,  225,  226;    1908,  423.  426; 

1909.  116.— CasteUanl.  1904.  507.— CasteUanl  &  Chalmers.  1910.  206.  214- 
216,  231,  346,  925,  976.— Chapln,  1910,  88.— Chatton,  1910^  248,  261 ;  1910. 
282.  288.  306,  311;  1912.  111.— Chatton  &  Brodsky.  1909.  12.— Chat- 
ton  &  Lalung-Bonnalre.  1912.  139, 142.— Craig,  1904,  299 ;  1904,  186 ;  1905, 
244,  246,  246.  247;  1905.  854-861,  897-903,  936-942;  1906,  214,  219,  220; 
1908,  324^74 ;  1910.  1.  5.  10 ;  1911,  8,  14,  18,  22,  24,  26,  32,  34,  36,  86,  43, 
51,  60,  61,  73-113,  116.  117.  118.  120.  121,  122.  123,  124.  127,  128,  130,  132. 
133,  134,  141,  143,  164.  166.  178,  180.  181.  182.  183.  186,  193,  194,  195,  196, 
197,  198. 199.  202.  206.  212,  213.  217.  221.  228,  231,  figs.  1-8 ;  1911,  362.  363, 
864.  366.  366 ;  1912,  1,  2,  3.  4.  6.  7-13,  15,  16,  19,  24,  30,  31,  32.  pL  1 ;  1912, 
3.  4.  6,  11.  12,  14.— Deeks  &  Shaw,  1911,  2,  3.— Dobell,  1908.  482;  1909. 
246,  247.  253 ;  1909.  285.  286.  288.— Dock.  1909.  84.— Dofleln.  1907.  270.  279. 
280,  281 ;  1909.  148.  184.  193,  485,  491,  492,  493,  619,  853,  figs.  430.  433 ; 

1911,  208,  586,  flg.  213.— Dofleln  &  von  Prowazek.  1903,  912,  916,  920-921, 
figs.  33,  34,  35.— Elmasslan,  1909,  835,  336,  389.  840,  348.  846,  847.  848.— 
Fantham,  1910.  708 ;  1911,  111-121.— Fleblger.  1912.  74,  flg.  13.— Flexner, 
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1907,  585;  1909,  585.— Frosdi,  1909,  191.— Gaudocheau,  1907,  486.— Qreig 
&  WeUs,  1911,  7,  14,  29.— Guiart,  1910,  142.— Hartmann,  1907,  141,  148. 
144,  fig.  A 1 ;  Hartmann  in  Hartmann  &  Naegler,  1908, 118 ;  Hartmann,  1908, 
117,  118, 122,  124  [217»  218,  222,  224] ;  1909,  208,  209,  211,  218 ;  1909,  602 ; 

1910.  8,  9 ;  1911,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  58,  59 ;  1912.  164,  165,  167,  168,  171, 
173,  176,  178,  179,  180.— Hartmann  &  von  Prowaiek,  1907,  312.— Hart- 
mann h  Wbitmore,  1912,  18^192,  figs.  A-B,  pl&  17-18,  figs.  1-29.— Her- 
rick,  1910,  664.— Holt,  1908,  2143;  1909,  49.— von  Janicki,  1908,  149,  150, 
151.— Juergens,  1907,  771,  777,  779.— Kaestner,  1906,  11.— Kartulis,  1906, 
354.— Keysselitz,  1908,  259.— Klewiet  de  Jonge,  1904  a,  79,  80,  81.— King, 

1911,  183,  185,  186.— Kisskalt  &  Hartmann,  1907,  105,  108,  109,  112,  fig. 
4;  1910,  16,  23-26,  27,  29,  figs.  &-7.— Koidzumi,  1909,  650,  651,  652.— 
Kuenen,  1909,  549,  550,  652,  563,  564.— Kuscliakewitscli,  1907,  236.— L^ger 
&  Duboscq,  1904  f,  345.— 'Lehmann,  1912,  591.— Lesage,  1904  a,  1237,  1238, 
1239;  1905  a,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16;  1907,  1157-1159;  1908.  104-105,  107, 
108,  no.  111,  figs.  1-6.— Uston.  1911,  107.— Loewenthal,  1903,  268.— 
Luehe,  1909,  421,  423.— McCarrison,  1909,  733,  734.— Manson,  1907,  437, 
440.— Matliis  &  Leger,  1911,  208.— Menetrier  9d  Touraine,  1908,  909.— 
Mercier,  1908.  942 ;  1910.  144,  164.— Metcalf ,  1910,  310,  315.— Meyer,  1906, 
1327.— Motas,  1906,  682.— Musgrave  &  Clegg,  1906,  911,  915,  916,  917,  922, 
929,  935,  938,  939,  941,  946,  947.— Naegler,  1909,  30,  82.— Neresheimer, 

1908,  49.— Noc,  1909,  180,  189,  190,  194,  201,  pi.  11,  fig.  13.— NoeUer,  1912, 
196,  198,  199.— Popofl*,   1911,  210,   211.— von   Prowazek  1904  1,   42,  43; 

1911,  345,  347,  348,  349;  1912,  30;  1912,  273;  1912.  242,  243,  244,  245.— 
Pru^s,  1905,  30,  43,  45.— Ruge,  1906  b.  4,  5,  11,  13,  fig.  5.— Scbaudinn, 
1903  a,  564,  565-570,  571,  572,  573,  574,  575.— Scbepotieff,  1910,  496,  498.— 
Scbubotz,  1905  b.  5,  6,  23.— Simon,  C.  E.,  1907,  289;  1911,  215.— Simon, 
S.  K.,  1909,  1528.— Sistrunk,  1911,  1507,  1609.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel, 

1912,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  164,  fig.  3.— Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910.  295, 
296.— Smltb,  Theo.,  1910,  430.— Stiles,  1905  e,  296,  298,  299-301,  302; 
1907  e,  525 ;  1911,  1276 ;  1911,  134a— Stitt,  1910,  190,  191.— Strong,  R.  P., 
1907  a,  496,  498.  499,  500,  519.— Tanaka,  1910,  2300.— Tbomburgb,  1908. 
65,  56.— Vablkampf,  1906  a.  168,  210.— Vedder,  1906  a,  870-872;  1907  a, 
190-195;  1911,  51.— Verdun,  1904  f,  388;  1907  a,  29.— Viereck,  1906  e, 
1064,  1066 ;  1907  c,  9,  14,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  figs.  1-5,  4.— Volbracbt,  1904  b, 
163.— Walker,  1908  a,  381,  383,  404,  405,  413,  422  431,  433,  439,  440,  449 ; 
1911,  260-261,  262,  263,  264,  269,  273,  274,  275,  276,  pL  4,  figs.  9,  11.— 
Wallace,  1912,  689,  690,  691.— von  Wasielewski,  1911,  122.— Wenyon. 
1907  i,  171,  172,  173,  174,  178,  180;  1908  b,  128,  129,  180,  fig.  86;  1908  k, 
1245.— Werner,  1908  e,  425,  430  (7,  12) ;  1909,  241,  244.— Wbitmore,  1911, 
71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  78,  fig.  2 ;  1911,  85,  93 ;  1911,  235 ;  1912,  615,  616,  517, 
618,  619.— Williams,  1911,  56-58 ;  1911,  274,  277,  279.— Williams  &  Gurley, 
1910,  239,  246.— Wuelker,  1911,  694,  695,  596,  597,  610.— Young,  W.  B., 

1910,  686. 

coli  var.  nipvonica  Walker,  1911,  279,  pL  4,  fig.  10. 

denioXu    (Braun,  1883).— Oastellanl  &  Chalmers,  1910,  214,  925.— Craig, 

1911,  232.— Frosch,  1909,  191,  194.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  26. 
dysenteriw  (Councilman  &  Lafleur,  1891).— Alexeieff,  1912,  105.— Ashbum  Sc 

Craig,  1907,  41,  42,  43,  140,  222,  223,  224,  225,  347.— Craig,  1905,  245-298, 
figs.  1-4,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-12 ;  1905,  .854-861,  897-903,  936-942 ;  1906,  214, 
219.— Doflein,  1911,  680,  588.— Gauducheau.  1907,  487.— Holt,  1908,  2143 : 

1909,  49.— Lehmann,  1912,  591.— Musgrave  &  Clegg,  1906,  935.— Simon, 
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C.  B.,  1907,  286;  1911,  213.--Vedder,  1906  a.  870,  872;  1907  a,  190-195; 
1911,  51. 

dysenterica  (Pfeiffer,  1888).— Thornburgh,  1908,  66,  66. 

gingivals  (Braun,  1895).--Ca8tellani  &  Cbalmers,  1910,  214,  926.— Craig, 
1911,  232.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  26. 

hartmanni  von  Prowazek,  1912,  243-246. 

histolytica  Schaudinn,  1903  a,  564,  570-576.— Acbard,  1911,  179.— Albn,  1906, 
436.— Albu  &  Werzberg.  1912,  396.— Allan,  1909,  146  (bistolitica) ;  1909, 
1212,  1213;  1910.  63;  1910,  1092;  1910,  181-188;  1911,  87.— Anderaon. 
1908,  1243,  1244.— Asbbum  &  Craig.  1907,  347,  348.— Balfour,  1911,  367; 
Barbagallo,  1905,  7^75;  1905,  282;  1905,  145,  146;  1906,  380,  381,— 
Bass^res,  1911,  266.— Bates,  1909,  66.— Bertarelli,  1905,  196,  197,  198 
(bystolitica) ;  1905,  398.  399;  1912,  49,  50  (bystolitica).— BiUet  190&. 
874-876;  1907,  1233;  1907,  215,  216,  217.— Blackbam,  1908,  77.— Booth, 
1908,  341,  342,  343  (bistolitica).— Brau,  1908,  512,  513.— Braun,  1908, 
37.— Braun  &  Luebe,  1909,  20;  1910,  21,  22.— Brem  &  ZeUer,  1910,  675, 
677,  678,  679,  680,  682,  683.— Brown,  W.  C,  1912,  221,  222,  223,  224. 
225,  fig.  1.— Brumpt,  1910,  20.— Bucbanan,  R.  B.,  1911,  416,  419,  420, 
flg.  187.— Calkins,  1904,  14;  1907,  366.— CasteUani,  1904,  507,  608  (bis- 
tolitica) ;  1905,  67,  69.— Castellani  &  Cbalmers,  1910,  11,  206-206.  214- 
215,  217,  232.  669,  925,  976,  982,  1012,  1015-1016.— Cbamberlain  &  Vedder, 

1911,  384.— Cbantemesse  &  Rodriguez,  1909,  31  (bystolytica).— Cbapin, 
1910,  88.— Cbatton,  1910.  284,  288,  306,  flg.  6  a-f.— Cbatton  &  Lalung- 
Bonnaire,  1912,  139.— Cblapowski,  1909,  86,  87,  326.— Cooke,  1910,  698; 
1910.  325.— Craig,  1904,  299;  1904,  186,  186;  3905,  244.  245;  1906,  855; 

1908,  324-374;  1910,  1,  5,  10;  1911,  2,  6.  9,  14,  17,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25^ 
84,  36,  36,  43,  51,  59.  60,  61,  63,  73,  77,  78,  81,  84,  87,  88,  89,  90,  92, 
93,  97,  99,  110,  114-179,  180,  181,  183,  184,  186,  186,  187,  189,  190,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  195.  196.  197,  198.  199,  200,  202.  205,  207,  209,  212.  213,  215, 
217,  221,  227,  228.  231,  233,  236,  figs.  0-21;  1911.  362,  363,  364.  366,  366; 

1912,  1.  2,  4..  5.  13-20.  21,  23,  24.  25,  30,  32,  pi.  2;  1912,  3,  4,  11,  12,  13.— 
Daniels  &  Stanton,  1907,  354. — ^Daniels  &  Wilkinson,  1909,  221.— Deeks  & 
Shaw,  1911,  2,  3,  4,  5.  7,  11.  22.— Dobel.  1909,  285.— Dock,  1909,  84.— 
Dofieln,  1909,  126,  500,  501,  502.  503,  519.  520,  521,  figa  440,  441.  442,  443, 
444,  445,  446;  1911,  137.— Dofieln  &  von  Prowazek.  1903,  921-922,  flg.  38 
(bystolytica).- Dopter,  1906.  417;  1910,  124,  126.— Elmassian,  1909,  336, 
339,  340,  34a— Fantham,  1910,  703;  1911,  113,  116,  117.  118.— Plebiger, 
1912,  75.  flg.  15.— Flexner.  1907,  535;  1909.  535.— Gauducbeau.  1907.  486, 
487.— Olaeser,  1912,  113.— Grelg  &  Wells.  1911,  7.  14,  18,  19,  29.— Gulart, 
1910,  142,  143.— Hartmann,  1907.  144 ;  1908,  118,  125.  126  [218,  226,  226]  ; 

1909,  207-220,  pi.  13,  figs.  1-25 ;  1909,  502 ;  1910,  7,  8,  9 ;  1911.  50.  61,  62, 
63.  54,  56,  56,  58-64,  flgs.  27-«6;  1912.  163,  164,  166,  167.  171,  174,  178.— 
Hartmann  &  Cbagas,  1910,  164.— Herrick,  W.  W.,  1910,  664.  666.— Hoppe- 
Seyler,  1904  a,  647.— Hoyt,  1908,  26;  1908,  417.— Huber,  1909.  266.— 
von  Janlcki,  1909.  386.  392   (bystolitica).— Jelks,  1910,  128-131;  1910, 

.  202-205;  1910.  94-97  (bystolitica).— Juergens,  1903,  841;  1907,  771-781, 
782,  784,  787,  789,  797,  801,  815.— Kaestner,  1906.  11.— Kartulis.  1906,  364, 
366-382,  figs,  a-1.— Kiewiet  de  Jonge.  1904  a,  79.  81,  89.  91.— King,  1911, 
183,  184,  185,  186,  187.— Kisskalt  &  Hartmann,  1907,  112,  figs.  6.  6;  1910, 
27,  29,  figs.  12,  13.— Koidzumi,  1909.  660,  661.— Kuenen,  1909,  549.  560, 
561,  663  (bystoliUca).— Leisbman,  1906,  610.— Leaage,  1904  a,  1237.  1239; 
1906  a,  11,  16 ;  1908,  110,  figs.  12-16 ;  1908,  686.— Uston,  1911,  108,  117.— 
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Loewenthal,  1903.  267.— Luehe,  1906,  73;  1909,  421.— McCarrison,  1909, 
736,  738.— Manaon,  1907,  437,  440,  444.— Marshall,  D.  G.,  1912,  108.  109.— 
Martin,  C.  P.,  1911,  645;  1911,  126.— Ma  this  &  Leger.  1911,  208— Max- 
well,  J.  P.,  1909,  248.— Maietrier  &  Touraine.  1908.  909.— Mercler.  1910, 
144,  147.-4tfeeslneo,  1911,  242  (hystolltlca).— Metcalf,  1910,  315.— Meyer, 
1906,  1327,  1328.— Minchin,  1907,  17,  18 ;  1909.  17,  18.— Mnsgrave  &  Clegg, 
1906,  911,  915.  916,  917.  922.  929,  935,  938,  939.  941,  946,  947.— Noc. 
1909,  178,  179,  180.  186.  186.  188,  189,  190,  191,  202.— de  Ollvelra.  1904  b. 
331;  1905,  200.— Popoff.  1911.  210,  211.— von  Prowazek,  1904  1,  43,  44; 
19U,  346;  1912,  30;  1912,  273;  1912.  242,  246.— Ros«iberger,  1911,  30.— 
Rnge,  1903  q,  571;  1906  b,  4,  5,  6,  flgs.  2,  3.— Sanndby  &  Miller.  1909, 
771-773.— Schepotleff,  1910.  495,  497.  498.— Scbubotz.  1905  b,  5,  6,  17 
(hystolltlca).— Simon,  C.  B.,  1907,  286;  1911,  213.— Simon,  S.  K.,  1909, 
1528;  1910,  194.— Sistrunk,  1911,  1507,  1509.— Slulter  &  Swell engrebel, 
1912.  22.  23,  24.  25,  26,  27,  164,  figs.  8  a-b,  9.— Smith,  A.  J.,  1911,  31.— 
Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910,  295,  296.  297.— Stiles,  1905  e.  297,  298, 
301-303;  1907  e.  525,  526;  1911,  1276;  1911,  1348.— Stitt,  1910.  190,  193, 
803.— Strong,  R.  P.,  1907  a,  497,  500.— Tanaka,  1910,  2300  (hlstologica).- 
Tayler-Jonee,  1904,  13, 14.— Vedder,  1907  a,  190, 191, 192.— Verdun,  1905  a. 
58;  1907  a,  30  (hystolitica).— Viereck,  1906  e,  1064,  1066;  1907  c,  9.  12, 
13,  14,  19,  28,  29.  33.— Vincent,  1908,  914;  1909  a,  78,  79.— Vollbracht, 
1904  b,  163,  164.— Walker,  1908  n,  381,  383,  404.  406,  413,  423,  431,  433, 
485,  439,  440,  449;  1911,  260,  261,  262,  263.  264,  271,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
pi.  4,  fig.  12,  pi.  5.  figs.  14,  15.  16.— Wallace,  1912,  689,  691,  692.— Wells, 

1911.  205,  206,  207.— Wenyon,  1908  b,  128,  129;  1908  k,  1245.— Werner, 
1908  e,  425,  430  (7,  12),  figs.  16-35;  1909,  588;  1909,  241.  242,  243,  244, 
flgs.  16-35;  1911.  76.— White,  1911,  112  (histolitica).— Whitmore,  1911,  71, 
72,  73.  75.  76.  79;  1911,  235;  1912.  515,  516.  517.— Williams.  1911,  267.  268, 
274,  275,  277,  278.— Williams  &  Gurley,  1910,  240,  241.— Wuelker.  1911, 
686,  594.  597,  609.— Young.  W.  B..  1910,  586  (hystolytica). 

histolytica  dysentcriw  Hara,  1910,  340,  367. 

histolytica  var.  tetragina  Walker,  1911,  279.  pi.  5,  flg.  13. 

hominis  Casagrandi  &  Barbagallo,  1897,  163.— A*bu,  1905,  435.— Barbagallo, 
1905,  73-75;  1905,  282;  1905,  145,  146;  1906,  380,  381.— Castellan!  & 
Chalmers.  1910,  220.— Fantham.  1911,  113,  116,  118.— Gulart,  1910,  142.— 
•  Kuenen,  1909,  549,  550,  551,  564.— Pmfes,  1905.  30.— Schaudinn,  1903  a, 

564.— Stiles,  1905  e,  206.— Verdun,  1904  f,  388 ;  1907  a.  29.— Viereck,  190T  c, 
29.— Walker,  1908  a,  432,  440,  449.— Werner,  1911,  67. 

intestinalis  (Walker,  1908).— Doflein.  1909,  508;  1911,  586.— Fieblger,  1912, 
76.— Smith,  A.  J..  &  Weidman,  1910,  296. 

kartuHH  (Doflein,  1901).— Cnstellani  &  Chalmers,  1910,  214.— CJraig,  1011, 
36,  234,   235.— Doflein.  1009.  506;   1911,  593.— Slulter  &   Swellengrebel, 

1912,  26.— Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910,  296,  297. 
loeschi  Lesage,  1908,  105;  1908,  584,  586. 
mOiHllaris  Kartulis,  1906.  356. 

meteayridis  (Smith,  1895).— Doflein.  1909.  608;  1911,  586.— Fieblger,  1912, 
76.— Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910,  296. 

minuta  Elmasslan,  1909,  335-351,  figs.  1-53.— <!hatton.  1910,  287,  288,  flg. 
5  n-p.— Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  139.— Craig,  1911,  10.  36,  73, 
200-207,  flg.  27;  1912,  3;  1912,  4.— Doflein.  1911,  577.— Fantham,  1911. 
115,  116,  118.— Glaeser,  1912,  103.— Hartmann,  1911,  61;  1912,  176.— 
Hartmann  &  Whitmore,  1912,  187.— Liston,  1911,  108.— von  Prowazek, 
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testudinis  Hartmann,  1000,  200 ;  1010,  8-0,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-0.— Alexeleff,  1012, 
06;  1012,  07,  104-105.— Chatton,  1012,  111.— Craig,  1012,  4.— Dofleln, 
1011,  508.— Glaeser,  1012,  118.— Hartmann,  1011,  16,  fig.  4.— Hartmann  & 
Ghagas,  1010,  102,  105;  1010,  165.— von  Prowasek,  1011,  846.— Walker, 

1011,  26a 

tetragena  Viereck,  1007  c.  32.— Alexeieff,  1012. 105.— Ascoli,  1012,  803-304.— 
Bertarelll,  1012,  40,  50.— Braun  ft  Lnehe,  1000,  20;  1010,  21.— Brown, 
W.  C,  1012,  223,  224,  225,  figs.  3  A,  3  B.— Bnimpt,  1010,  31.— Buchanan, 
R.  B.,  1011,  416,  422.— Oastellanl  &  Chalmers,  1010,  214-215,  221,  282, 
025,  076-077,  082.— Chatton,  1010,  260.  261;  1010,  268,  284.  286,  287. 
288,  280,  804,  810,  321,  322.  fig.  5  1-m.— Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnaire, 

1012,  130,  142.— Chlapowskl,  1000,  87.— Craig,  1010,  5,  10;  1011,  6,  10, 

24,  25,  86,  60,  78,  80,  00,  148,  162,  163,  170.  170-200,  202,  205,  207,  208, 
200,  212,  217,  221,  228.  231,  238,  figs.  22-25;  1011,  862-366;  1012,  1,  4. 
10,  15.  10,  20-25,  27.  30.  32.  33.  pi.  2;  1012,  3,  4,  6.  11,  12,  13,  14.— Dobell, 
1000,  254;  1000,  314,  fig.  24.— Dock,  1000.  85.— Dofieln,  1000,  405,  406, 
flga  484,  485;  1011,  22,  fig.  10.— Dopter,  1010,  126.— Elmasslan,  1900, 
885,  386,  837,  388,  340,  342,  848.  846.— Fantham,  1011,  114,  116,  117, 
118,  110.— Fleblger,  1012,  75,  fig.  14.— Franchlnl,  1011.  180-105.  1  fig.. 
1  pi.,  figg.  1-2.— Gabbl.  1011.  186-138;  1011,  203;  1012,  587-588.— Glaeser, 
1012,  08,  112,  113.— Hartmann  in  Hartmann  &  Naegler,  1908,  113;  Hart- 
mann, 1008,  117-127  [217-227],  figs.  1,  2;  1900,  200,  210,  211,  212,  213, 
216,  217,  218 ;  1010,  4.  5,  7,  8,  0 ;  1011,  6,  8,  15 ;  1011,  51,  52-58,  50.  61.  62. 

•63,  figs.  1-26,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-6;  1012,  163-181,  figs.  A-D,  pis.  15,  16,  figs. 
1-46.— Hartmann  &  Chagas,  1010,  86,  101,  112;  1910,  165.— Hartmann  & 
von  Prowazek,  1907,  312  (tetragona). — Hartmann  &  Whltmore,  1912, 
183,  184,  185,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192.— von  Janlckl,  1909,  384,  391,  392.— 
KlBskalt  &  Hartmann,  1910,  26-28,  20,  figs.  9-11.— KoldzumI,  1909,  650, 
661.— Lesage,  1008,  105.— Llston,  1011,  108.— Lnehe,  1000,  421.— Mathls  & 
Leger,  1011.  208.— Merder,  1910,  147.— Metcalf,  1010,  310,  315.— Naegler, 
.  1000,  40,  42;  1011.  68.— Noc.  1000,  187,  100,  201.— Noeller,  1012,  106,  107. 
100.— Popoff,  1011,  210.— von  Prowazek,  1012,  245.— Schepotlefl*,  1910, 
405.— Slstmnk,  1011,  1507,  1500.— Slulter  &  Swellengrebel.  1012.  22,  23, 

25,  fig.  4.— Smith,  A.  J..  &  Weidman,  1010,  206.— Stiles.  1911,  1276.— 
Swellengrebel,  1910,  170,  171.— Takamiya.  1012,  5.— Tanaka.  1010,  2300.— 
Walker.  1011,  262,  203,  264,  271,  273,  276  (tetraglna).— Wallace,  1012, 
680,  601.— Wells,  1011,  205,  207.— Werner,  1008  e,  figs.  1-15;  1000,  588. 
1000,  241,  242,  248,  244,  figs.  1-15;  1911,  70.  75;  1012.  100-102.— Whlt- 
more, 1011.  73,  75,  76,  77,  78.  79,  fig.  1 ;  1911,  85 ;  1911,  235 ;  1912,  516,  517, 
519.— WZ5-«e58,  1911,  585,  594,  595,  597. 

tropicalis  Lesage,  1908,  105,  108,  110,  111,  figs.  7-11 ;  1008,  584,  585,  586.— 
CasteUanl  &  Chalmers,  1010.  214.  215,  210-220,  232,  347,  025.— Craig,  1011, 
10,  86,  78,  212-213;  1012,  3;  1012,  4.— Fantham,  1011,  112-113.  116.  117, 
lia— Kuenen,  1000,  552,  563.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel.  1012,  21.— Walker, 

1011,  263.— Whltmore.  1911,  72 ;  1911,  93. 

undulans  CasteUani,  1905,  67,  60.— Braun,  1908,  42.— Castellan!,  1904,  508; 
1905,  1286,  fig.  2  b.— CasteUani  &  Chalmers,  1910,  214-215,  220,  232. 
025.— Craig,  1011,  37.  73,  214-215.— Dofieln.  1000;  508;  1011,  595.— 
Fantham,  1911, 115.— Mlnchin,  1907,  21 ;  1000,  21.— Slulter  &  Swellengrebel. 

1012,  27.— Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910,  206.— Verdun,  1907  a,  32.— 
Walker,  1008  a,  423,  440 ;  Walker,  1011,  261. 
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urogenitalis  (Baeiz,  1883).— Oastellani  it  Cbalmers,  1910,  214.— Craig,  1911, 
233.— Doflein,  1900,  505 ;  1911,  593.— Sluiter  it  Swellengreb^  1912,  2&— 
Smith,  A.  J.,  &  Weidman,  1910,  296. 

wUliatnsi  von  Prowazek,  1911,  349,  pL  17,  figs.  1-5.— Alexeieff,  1912,  70.— 
Craig,  1912,  4.— Hartmann  &  Whitmore,  1912,  185,  187,  189,  192.— Ton 
Prowazek,  1912,  30;  1912,  273;  1912,  242,  244,  245. 
loetahia  Cbatton  &  Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  142.— Alexeieff,  1912,  149.— Chatton, 
1912,  111. 

hraziliensia  Chatton,  1912,  182. 

coH  (Loesch,  1875).— Chatton,  1912,  181,  182;  1912,  110,  IIL 

histolytica  (Schaudinn,  1903).— Chatton  &  Lalong-Bonnaire,  1912,  pL  0, 
fig.  14. 

nUnuta  (Elmussian,  1909).— Chatton,  1912,  182. 

sp.  Chatton,  1912,  180-182,  pi.  10,  figs,  1-5. 

tetragena  (Vlereck,  1907).— Chatton,  1912,  181,  182;  1912,  109.— Chatton  dt 
Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  pi.  9,  fig.  14. 
Paramoeba  Schaudinn,  1896  b,  31-41.— Braun,  1908,  42.— Oalklns,  1901  b,  59,  93, 
105,  218,  283,  284,  276.— Castellanl  &  Chalmers,  1910,  214,  228.— Craig; 
1911,  12,  23,  29,  36.  215.— Dofieln,  1909,  510-512.— Gedo^t,  1911,  33.— 
(Julnrt,  1010,  166.— Hartmann  &  von  Prowasek,  1907,  311,  313,  315,  320.— 
Slulter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  27. 

ooli  (Loesch,  1875).— Dofieln,  1911,  1031  (index). 

eilhardi  Schaudinn,  1896  b,  31-41,  figs.  1-12.— Castellanl  &  Chalmers,  1910, 
228.-  Craig,  1911,  29,  216,  219,  222.— Dobell,  1909,  312,  fig.  21.— Dofieln, 
1007,  281 ;  1909,  26,  152,  180,  511,  figs.  155,  452 ;  1911,  164,  602,  figs.  172, 
582.— (JlncBer,  1912,  53,  97,  105,  122.— Hartmann  &  von  Prowaaek,  190T, 
811.  820,  828.— Moroff,  1908,  200.— Schubotz,  1905  b,  4. 

hitminii  Craig,  1906,  214-220,  figs.  1-2.— Braun,  1908,  43.— OasteUani  & 
Chnlniern,  1010,  223,  232,  925.— Craig,  1910,  1-11.  figs.  1-2;  1911,  10.  29, 
86.  78,  132,  216-229.  figs.  28-29.- Dofieln,  1909.  512,  fig.  453 ;  1911.  6(^— 
Gedoelst,  1911.  34,  fig.  34.— Hickson,  1909,  83.— Schepotieff,  1910,  499.— 
Simon,  C.  E..  1907,  289;  1911,  216.— Sluiter  &  Swellengrebel,  1912,  27.— 
Thomburgb,  1008,  66.— Walker,  1911,  261-262. 
Poaeramoeba  Luehe,  1909.  421. 

hUitolytica  (Schaudinn,  1903).— Luehe,  1909.  418-424. 
Prootamoeba  Alexeieff.  1912,  55-74. 

muris  Alexeieff.  1912.  fig.  5  (1  A  2). 

rananim  Alexeieff.  1912.  66,  figs.  6,  7. 

ttalpae  Alexeieff,  1912.  64,  fig.  5  (3-5). 
Vahlkampfla    Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  135-142.— Alexeieff,  1912,  149, 
150.— Chatton,  1912,  110,  111,  112,  113. 

harimanni  (von  Prowasek,  1912).— Chatton,  1912,  112. 

lacertae  (Hartmann  &  von  Prowasek,  1907).— Chatton,  1912,  112. 

Umax  Alexeieff,  1912,  150,  151. 

mucicola  (Chatton.  1909).— Chatton,  1912,  112. 

poedophtora  (Caullery,  1906).— Chatton,  1912,  112. 
Yieraekla  Chatton  &  Lalung-Bonnaire,  1912,  142. 

tetragena  (Vlereck.  1907).— Chatton,  1912,  110. 
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OBIOB&A  AND  SFBCIBS  OF  AliOBBA. 

By  Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Professor  of  Protozoology,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City. 

**  Die  Kenntniss  der  Entwi(^elung  ist  das  erste  Postulat  der  Pro- 
tozoenforschung.    Schaudinn  1903." 

The  above  quotation  should  be  made  an  axiom  and  incorporated  in 
every  taxonMnic  paper  on  protozoa,  especially  on  rhizopods.  Until 
liie  full  life  history  is  known  we  can  only  place  forms  provisionally 
and  with  the  understanding  that  further  research  alone  will  establish 
finality. 

The  taxonomic  problems  of  the  amoebae  were  not  particulary  dif- 
ficult to  handle  until  the  pathogenic  forms  became  known  and  arti- 
ficial culture  methods  were  developed.  Then  the  difficulties  were  to 
determine  between  pathogenic  and  inocuous  forms.  Free  living 
small  amoebae  may  be  cultivated  with  ease  on  artificial  culture  media, 
pathogenic  forms  less  easily,  and  the  problem  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween them  soon  began  to  give  trouble.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that 
small  forms  of  free  living  rhizopods  may  become  encysted,  and 
within  the  protection  of  their  cysts  withstand  the  digestive  fluids 
of  their  vertebrate  hosts,  with  or  without  emerging  from  their 
coverings.  This  led,  furthermore,  to  the  claim  that  all  or  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  amoebae,  said  to  be  pathogenic  or 
parasitic,  were  in  reality  only  encysted  stages  of  free  living  rhizo- 
pods. Within  the  last  few  years,  therefore,  there  has  been  developed 
a  great  interest  in  the  systematic  positions  of  amoebae  that  will  live 
on  artificial  culture  media.  The  chief  source  of  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  is  the  group  of  minute  water  or  infusion  amoebae  and  not 
the  relatively  large  free  living  forms  like  Amoeba  proteus^  A.  ves- 
pertUiOj  and  their  allies.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  be  easily  identified.  A,  verrucosa^  for  example,  with 
its  corrugated  surface,  is  not  easily  mistaken  for  other  forms.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  that  group  of  minute  forms  usually  included 
under  the  specific  name  Amoeba  Ivnuix  Dujardin. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  nature  of  the  pseudo- 
podia  and  ectoplasmic  and  endoplasmic  differentiation  are  unsafe 
diagnostic  characters  by  which  to  identify  amoebae,  for  these  have 
been  shown  to  vary  widely  in  the  same  species  under  different  condi- 
tions of  environment.  Nuclear  differences,  however,  appear  to  be 
more  stable,  and  we  find  a  growing  tendency,  mainly  emphasized  by 
Nagler,  Chatton,  and  Glaser,  to  base  specific  differences  on  the 
dianges  which  the  nuclei  undergo  during  division. 

The  encMrmous  differences  between  amoeboid  types  of  rhizopods  not 
only  justifies  but  makes  imperative  generic  separation  amongst  them. 
The  characteristics  of  A.  proteus  are  definite  and  distinct,  but  the 
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OKNKBAL  W0BK8  ON  AMOEBAE. 

Behla,  R.    1897.    Die  Aiu5ben,  inabesondere  vom  paraaitlUren  und  Kulturellen 

Standponkte.    Berlin. 
Cash  and  Hopklnson.    1900.    The  Brltlah  Presbwater  Rhlzopods  and  Helloioa 

Bay  Society.    London. 
Craig,  O.  F.    1912.    The  Parasitic  Amo^ae  of  Man. 
Doflein,  F.    1911.    Lehrbach  der  Protozoenknnde.    Jena. 
Penard,  E.    1890.    fitndes  sur  lea  rhisopodes  d'eau  donee.    M6m.  de  la  8oc 

de  Phya.  et  de  Thiatoire  nat  de  Otodve.    Tome  31. 
Poiard,  E.    1902.    Fanne  rhizopodiqne  do  baasin  da  Leman.    Q6n6ve. 
Wfllkr,  G.    1911.    Die  Tecknik  der  AmOebenzuchtung.    Cent  f.   Bakt    Noa. 

19,21. 

Genua  Amoeba,  Bory. 

Kosel  von  Bosenhof  in  1755  described  a  small  organism  under  the 
name  of  "der  kleine  Proteus."  The  value  of  his  description  was 
recognized  by  Linnaeus,  who  gave  to  the  organism  the  name  VoVoox 
chaos.  Pallas  also  distinguished  it  under  the  name  of  Volvox 
proteua^  while  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  in  1824  gave  to  it  the  generic 
name  Amiba,  which  Ehrenberg  in  1831  changed  to  its  modem  form 
Amoeba.  Many  recent  yriters  have  discarded  the  "o"  and  spell  it 
Ameba,  but  their  only  justification  would  be  to  return  to  the  original 
form  and  spell  it  Amiba. 

The  type  form  of  the  genus  is  A.  protevs  of  to-day,  which  corre- 
sponds with  Ehrenberg's  A.  princeps  and  with  RosePs  kleine  Proteus. 

Generic  characters. — Free  living  rhizopods,  usually  of  large  size 
(up  to  1  mm.  in  diameter),  with  one  or  many  nuclei  and  one  or  more 
contractile  vacuoles.  The  protoplasm  is  differentiated  into  ectoplasm 
and  endoplasm,  pseudopodia  forming  from  both  parts  or  only  from 
ectoplasm.  The  nuclei  are  large,  with  thick  doubly  refracting  mem- 
branes and  with  chromatin  concentrated  in  a  single  large  karyosome 
or  in  granular  form  distributed  throughout  the  nucleus.  Reproduc- 
tion by  division  and  sporulation. 

Amoeba  ptvteui  Pallas. 
Synonyms : 

Der  kleine  Proteus^  B5sel  von  Bosenhof,  1756. 

Volvos  proteuSj  PaUas,  1766. 

Amiba  divergens,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  1822. 

Amoeba  princeps,  Ehrenberg,  1831,  1888. 

Amoeba  proteus,  Leidy,  1878, 1879. 

Amoeba  radiosa,  Ehrenberg,  1830,  1831,  1838. 
Leidy,  J.    1878.    Proc.  Ac.  Nat  Sc,  PhUadelphia. 

li^dy,  J.    1879.    Fresh  Water  Bhizopoda  of  North  Arnica,  Waahington. 
Awerinzeff,   St    1904.    XJeber  die  Theilung  bei  Amoeba   protens.    Zool.  Ana. 

Bd.  27. 
Calkins,  G.  N.    1907.    The  Fertilization  of  Amoeba  proteus.    Biol.  Bull.,  vol.  1& 
Metcalf,  M.  M.    1910.    Studies  on  Amoebae.    Jour.  Exper.  Zool.,  vol  9,  No.  2. 

66692— VOL  2,  pt  1—13 19 
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Prandti,    H.    1907.    Die   physiologlflche   Degeneration   der   Amoeba    protena. 

Arch.  f.  Prot.    Bd.  S, 
Scheel,  R.    1899.    Beitrftge  znr  Fortpflanztmg  der  Am((ben.    Festchr.  yon  K.  y. 

Kapffer,  Jena. 
Schubotz.    1905.    BeitiAge  znr  Kenntnia  der  Amoeba  blattae  n.    A.  protea& 

Arch,  f .  Prot,  yol.  6. 

Large  fresh-water  form  from  300-600|Ik  The  ectoplasm  is  clearly 
defined,  the  endoplasm  granular  and  yacuolated  and  takes  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  loboae  pseudopodia.  The  nucleus  in  vegetative 
stages  is  single  and  has  a  thick  membrane,  chromatin  usually  in  the 
form  of  granules.  The  contractile  vacuole  is  large  and  definite,  open- 
ing to  the  outside  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  organism  in  motion. 
Reproduction  by  division  and  sporulation.  Gametogeny  preceded  by 
the  multiplication  of  nuclei,  formation  of  secondary  conjugating 
nuclei  and  development  of  secondary  reproductive  cysts  (Calkins). 
The  swarmers  are  amoeboid  ( Scheel) .  Young  cells  with  stellate  form 
formerly  known  as  A,  radiosa.  Food,  small  animals,  algae,  diatoms, 
other  protozoa,  etc.  Not  viable  on  protozoan  agar  or  other  media. 
Ciommon  in  fresh-water  ponds  and  ditches  among  dead  leaves  and 
other  detritis. 

Note. — ^The  process  of  gametogeny  as  described  by  Calkins  has  been  criti- 
cized by  Prandtl,  Schubotz,  Dobell,  and  others  on  the  ground  that  the  struc- 
tures described  were  stages  in  the  development  of  parasites.  Scheel  and  Met- 
calf  have  confirmed  my  obs^vatlons  in  part,  but  have  not  seen  the  Identity, 
possibly  because  of  the  poor  figures  in  my  original  paper.  After  careful  com- 
parison of  amo^ae  parasitized  by  Nudeophaga  and  by  the  form  described  by 
Prandtl  under  the  name  "AUogromla/*  I  find  no  reason  whatsoever  for  chang- 
ing my  views  regarding  autogamy  as  originally  described. 

A.  vespertmio  Penard. 

Penard,  B.    1902.    Faune  rhizopodigue  du  Bassln  du  Leman.  (Geneve. 
Doflein,  F.     1907.     Studlen  zur  Naturgeschicbte  der  Protozoen.  V.  Am(Sben- 
studien.    Arch.  f.  Prot  Suppl.  1,  1907. 

Common  fresh-water  form  from  200-300^.  In  motion  the  pseudo- 
podia are  usually  pointed  and  triangular  in  outline;  at  rest  they 
are  radially  arranged  and  often  very  long  and  thin.  The  nucleus  is 
spherical,  containing  a  globular  karyosome  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
chromatin  is  massed,  and  a  peripheral  substance  containing  little 
chromatin.  Reproduction  by  fission  in  rounded  forms  in  which  the 
long  pseudopodia  are  replaced  by  small  papilliform  processes.  The 
karyosome  divides  by  "mitosis;"  a  cell  division  following  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  The  resting  cysts  are  globular  with  a  thin 
gelatinous  membrane.  Multiple  agamous  r^roduction  sometimes 
occurs  within  the  cysts  in  which  the  nucleus  divides  three  times,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  eight  young  amoeboid  forms.  Sexual 
processes  not  known.  Habitat  pools  and  ponds  similar  to  that  of  A. 
proteua.    Not  viable. 
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A.  fiava  Greeff. 

Greeff,  R.    1891.    Ueber  die  ErdamOboi.    Sitz.  Ber.  d.  Ge«.  lu  Bef.  de  Geo.  Wiss. 

ZQ  Marbarg. 
M5biii8,  K.    1888.    Bnick8ttl(^e  einer  Rhizopodenf^une  der  Kleier  Bncht  Abb. 

d.  Berlin  Akad.  Wlss.    Bd.  49. 
Scbepotieff,  A.    1910.    AmObenstiidleii,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anat  Bd.  29,  p. 


Large  salt-watar  amoeba  up  to  1  mm.  in  length;  young  foms  uni- 
nudeate ;  old  forms  multinucleate.  The  peeudopodia  of  young  Hboub 
are  short  and  radial  in  arrangement ;  protoplaan  finely  granular  with 
peripheral  ectoplasm  and  brownish-colored  endoplasm,  the  latter 
taking  no  part  in  pseudopodia  formation.  Pellicle  absent.  The 
single  nucleus  has  a  doubly-refracting  membrane,  chromatin  in  the 
form  of  fine  granules  and  with  a  central  karyosome.  This  is  the  type 
studied  by  Greeff,  by  Qruber,  and  by  Mobius.  The  nucleus  divides 
by  mesomitosis  with  the  formation  of  nuclear  plate  at  times;  details 
not  known. 

Hie  small  uninucleate  form  grows  and  the  nudei  divide  until  in  the 
large  forms  they  number  from  45-80.  These  then  fragment  to  form 
chromidia  and  the  cell  encysts.  The  cysts  are  oval  or  spherical  from 
500-525|jL  in  diameter  and  of  brownish-black  color.  The  cyst  wall  is 
opaque  and  consists  of  two  layers — an  outer  layer  rough  and  warty, 
and  an  inner  smooth  layer.  The  chromidia  form  secondary  nuclei 
which  become  the  nuclei  of  isogametes  with  one  flagellum.  These  con- 
jugate two  by  two  (not  actually  observed),  and  the  result  of  con- 
jugation is  the  formation  of  a  uninucleate  copula  or  zygote  which 
transforms  into  a  yoimg  uninucleate  amoeba  (Schepotieff).  Habitat, 
salt  water,  Naples. 

A,  verrucosa  Ebr. 
Synonyms : 

Amoeba  ierrioola,  Leidy. 
Amoeba  striata,  Leidy. 
Amoeba  aphaeronucleolus,  Greeff. 
Ehrenberg,  C.  6.    188S.    Die  Infasionstbierschen  ale  Yolkommne  Organianen. 

BerUn. 
Gl&ser,  H.    1912.    Untersucbungen  tiber  die  Theilung  einiger  AmOben.    Ardi. 

f.  Prot  Bd.  26,  p.  27. 
Rhmnbler,   L.     189S.     Pbysik.   Analyse   von   Lebenserscbelnnngen   der  Zelle 
Arch.  f.  Entwickl.    Vol.  7,  p.  103. 

Fresh- water  form  much  smaller  than  A.  proteu9^  80-10Q)ju  It  is  a 
sluggish  form  with  dense  ectoplasm  and  a  still  denser  pellicle.  Its 
protoplasm  is  yellowish  to  white  and  transparent.  Pseudopodia  are 
few  in  number,  forming  a  lamella-like  process  at  one  end.  The 
pellicle  is  thrown  into  folds  giving  the  cluuracteristic  striated  ap- 
pearance thus  distinguishing  it  from  other  free  living  lunoebae.  The 
nucleus  is  relatively  large,  oval,  or  spherical  in  form,  with  a  con- 
spicuous karyosome  and  an  ex-centric  nucleolus.  A  single  contractile 
vacuole  is  invariably  present  but  the  endoplasm  has  few  vacuoles. 
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Nuclear  division  promitotic  with  pole  bodies  and  central  nuclear 
plate  (Glaser),  Reproduction  by  division  the  only  known  method  of 
increase.  This  species  is  very  close  to  if  not  identical  with  A.  ter- 
ricola,  Greeff. 

A.  terrioola,  Qreeff. 

Similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  Amoeba  verrucoac^  Ehr. 

Oreeff,  B.    1891.    Ueber  die  Brd-AmoebeiL    Sits.  Ber.    d.  Gea.  d.  NatorwlM. 

su  Marburg. 
Xieidy,  J.    1879.    The  Fresh  Water  Rbizopods  of  North  America.    Washington. 
Cash  and  Hopkinson.    See  No.  2. 
Grosse-Allermann,  W.  1909.     Studien  tiber  Amoeba  terricola.     Arch.  f.  Prot 

V.  17. 

Sluggish  form  from  90-200|&  similar  in  general  characters  to  A. 
verrucosa.  Its  rhizopod  characters  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine owing  to  its  slow  movements  and  crystalline  appearance. 
The  pseudopodia  are  slow  to  form,  very  blunt  and  short.  The  ecto- 
plasm and  endoplasm  are  distinct,  but  the  former  is  only  a  small 
zone  about  the  cell  which  is  bounded  by  a  definite  pellicle.  The  endo- 
plasm is  alveolar  with  large  refringent  granules  or  crystab.  Nuclei 
are  one  or  many  in  number  and  contractile  vacuoles  are  numerous. 
The  nuclei  vary  in  size  from  20-30(jl  with  large  and  distinct  karyo- 
somes.  Reproduction  by  fission  and  possibly  by  multiple  division, 
but  details  are  unknown.     (See  Gross- AUermann.)     Habitat,  moss. 

In  addition  tb  these  well-known  amoebae  there  are  others  of  allied 
type  belonging  to  the  genus  Pelomyxa.  These  are  large  forms  with 
mapy  nuclei  and  with  very  sluggish  movement  without  definite 
pseudopodia  formation.  Schaudinn's  Amoeba  binucleata  is  some- 
times placed  here. 

Genus  Vahlkampfia  Chatton,  emend  Calkins. 

Sjmonyms : 

N&gleria  (in  part)  Alexeieff. 
Hartmannia  (in  part)  Cliatton. 

Alexeieff,  A.  1012.  Sur  les  caract^res  cytologiques  et  la  ayatematiqne  dee 
Amihes  du  groui)e  Umax  (N^glerla  nov.  gen.  et  Hartmannia  nov.  gen.),  etc 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Zool.  de  Fl-ance,  vol.  37,  No.  2. 

Chatton,  E.  1012.  Sur  quelques  genres  d^amibes  litres  et  parasites.  Synony- 
mies, bomonomie.  Impropriety.    Bull.  d.  la.  Soc.  ZooL  de  £^nce,  vol.  37,  No.  8. 

Chatton  and  Lalung-Bonnaire  1011.  Amibe  Umax  (Vahlkampfia  nov.  gen.)  dans 
rintestin  bumain.    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Path  Exot,  vol.  5,  p.  185. 

For  reasons  given  in  the  introduction  we  follow  Chatton  in  plac- 
ing some  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  '^  limax  "  group  and  included 
generally  in  the  old  genus  Amoeba,  in  a  new  genus  named  after  Vahl- 
kampf  who  first  accurately  described  one  of  this  miscellaneous  col- 
lection. We  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  limit  the  genus  somewhat 
more  narrowly  than  does  Chatton,  by  eliminating  those  types  with 
the  capacity  to  change  from  amoeboid  into  flagellated  forms  and 
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vice  versa.    These  types  we  place  in  Alexeieff's  genus  Nagleria  char- 
acterizing the  genus  Vahlkampfia  as  f 0II9WS : 

Minute  free-living  or  commensal  rhizopods  moving  as  a  finger- 
formed  single  pseudopodium  or  with  irregular  ectoplasmic  outbursts 
to  form  a  local  or  general  hyaline  ectoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  single 
or  double  with  finely  divided  chromatin  forming  a  membrane-like 
contour  and  with  a  definite  karyosome.  Reproduction  by  simple 
division,  the  karyosome  dividing  first  like  the  nucleolus-centrosome 
of  Euglena,  the  peripheral  chromatin  forming  the  nuclear  plate 
(promitosis  of  Nagler).  Cysts  uninucleate.  Food  bacteria;  habitat 
usually  fresh  water  in  ponds,  etc.,  but  many  types  are  found  in 
garden  earth  and  some  may  be  marine. 

Vahlkampfia  Hmaw  DnJ.  emend  Vahlkampf. 
S^onyms: 

Amoeba  Hmam  Dojardln. 
Amoeha  Umaw  of  authors  in  part 
Alexeleff,  A.    1912.    See  preceding  bibliography. 
Ohatton,  B.    1910.    Essai  sur  la  structure  du  Noyau  et  la  mitose  chez  les 

Amoebiens.    Arch.  d.  Exper.  el  Gen.  Tome  5.  No.  6. 
Dujardin,  F.    1841.    Les  Infusoires  in  Suites  de  Buffon.    Historie  naturelle 
dee  soophytee. 

Minute  form  from  3-4i&  in  length  and  0.75i&  in  width.  Movement 
in  a  zigzag  manner  by  the  formation  of  pseudopodia  first  on  one  side^ 
then  on  another  in  the  general  direction  of  movement.  The  anterior 
end  during  movement  is  broader  than  the  posterior  end.  There  is  no 
differentiation  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm,  except  where  the 
pseudopodia  are  forming.  One  contractile  vacuole  is  present  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cell  and  is  distinctly  visible.  The  nucleus  is 
single,  visible  in  the  living  cell,  and  from  0.3-0.5ia  in  diameter* 
When  stained  the  nucleus  shows  a  membrane  lined  by  chromatin,  a 
colorless  zone  within  the  membrane  and  a  distinct  spherical  karyo- 
s<Hne  in  the  center.  At  division  this  karyosome  first  elongates  then 
constricts  in  the  middle  and  divides,  the  nuclear  plate  being  formed 
from  the  peripheral  chromatin.  The  colorless  zone  forms  an  elon- 
gated matrix  in  which  indistinct  fibers  ultimately  appear.  The 
daughter  plate  chromatin  collects  in  a  mass  on  one  side  of  the  daugh- 
ter karyosome  and  then  breaks  up  to  form  the  peripheral  layer 
around  the  membrane.  The  cysts  are  spherical,  uninucleate  and 
about  1.5pL  in  diameter.  The  cyst  wall  is  brown  in  color  but  trans- 
parent.   Contractile  vacuole  absent.    Viable. 

VaMkamp/la  paedophthora  Caullery. 
Synonym :  Amoeba  paedophthorti  Caullery. 

Caullery,  M.    1910.    Sur  un  amoebien  parasite  des  embryons  de  Peltogaster 
curvatus  Koss.    C  R.  Soc.  Biol,  de  Paris  Tome  61. 

Small  form  parasitic  in  the  eggs  of  Peltogaster  a  crustacean.  En- 
doplasm highly  vacuolated,  nucleus  minute  with  distinct  karyosome. 
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sion  of  the  nucleus  promitotic    Sexual  processes  autogamic,  with 
tetrad-like  fertilization  nucleL    Habitat,  garden  earth.    Viable. 

F.  hartioola  Nftgler. 

Synonym:  Amoeba  fu>rticola  N&gler. 

N&gler,  K.,  1909.    See  preceding  blbliograpliy. 

Small  form,  from  15-25  (&  in  diameter.  Movement  by  proUoision 
of  long  pseudopodia;  ectoplasm  aitd  endoplaam  distinct,  the  latter 
with  large  granules  and  smaller  refraotive  bodies  and  dn^e  con- 
tractile vacucde,  difficult  to  see  because  of  the  granules.  The  nucleus, 
visible  in  the  living  cell,  has  a  large  karyosome  surrounded  by  a 
hyaline  zone.  The  division  is  pixnnitotic,  with  centrioles.  The  chro- 
matin of  the  nuclear  plate  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  other  Umax 
forms  in  being  concentrated  into  six  definite  chromosomes.  Cysts 
are  10  (i  in  diameter,  somewhat  ellipsoidal  in  fbrm.  Sexual  processes 
unknown.    Habitat,  garden  earth.    Viable. 

V.  diploidea  Hartmann  and  Nftgler. 
Synonyms : 

Sappinia  diploidea  Alexeieff,  IWt, 
Martmotmia  Obatton,  1912i 
Haitmann  a.  Nftgler,  1906.    Koimlation  bel  Amoeba  dtploidaa  nAt  Selbstandilg* 
blelben  der  Qamet^ikeme  wfthrend  des  gansen  Lebenacydua    Sits.  Ber.  d. 
Gee.  Nat  Fr.  BerUn,  190a 

Small  forms,  from  15-30  u  in  diameter;  ectoplasm  with  distinct 
pellicle ;  nucleus  double  in  the  vegetative  stages^  each  with  karyosome 
and  peripheral  chromatin,  and  division  is  qmchronous,  pr(Mnitotic  in 
lype.  Conjugation  occurs  by  fusion  of  two  amoebae  within  a  com- 
mon cyst,  the  two  nuclei  in  each  cell  now  uniting,  the  fused  nuclei 
forming  the  two  nuclei  of  the  v^etative  8tage&  Habitat,  garden 
earth.    Viable.' 

F.  tnucicola  Chatton. 

Chatton,  E.,  1909.    Une  Amibe,  Amoeba  mucicola  n.  sp.,  parasite  des  brancbles 
des  labres.    C.  R.  Soc.  Biol  de  Paris.    Tome  67. 

Small  forms,  from  12-30  pi,  with  highly  vacuolated  endoplaoxt  and 
Umax-like  ectoplasm.  Nucleus  visible  as  a  dear  ^vesicle,  with  a  dis- 
tinct karyosome.  Contractile  vacuole  not  observed.  Nuclear  mem- 
brane Umax-like.  Division  promitotic.  Habitat,  ectoparasitic  on 
fish  at  Banyuls. 

F.  polypodia  ScbulUse. 

Synonym :  Amoeba  polypodia  F.  B.  Schultze. 
,  Schultze,  F.  E.,  1875.    Rhizopodenstudien,  V.    Arch.  mik.  Anat.  Bd.  2. 

The  identity  of  this  amoeba  is  somewhat  questionable  and  it  has 
been  accepted  generally  as  a  type  which  reproduces  by  direct  divisi<Mi. 
Benewed  study,  however,  with  modem  methods  would  probably  show 
tliat  it  belongs  to  the  Umax  type  of  promitosis,  since  Schultze  de- 
scribed a  hyaline  zone  aroimd  the  highly  refractive  "  nucleus  "  (kary- 
oeomet).    His  observations  wen  made  solely  on  the  living  cell  and 
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Nucleus  with  great  karyosome  distinctly  visible  in  life.  Protective 
cysts  absent.  Nuclear  division  mesomitotic  similar  to  that  of  A. 
lameUi'podia^  but  the  anaphase  is  characterized  by  the  collection  of 
chromatin  into  large  polar  masses  resembling  F.  Umax.  Habitat, 
pond  water.    Viable. 

This  is  the  same  species  evidently  as  the  one  described  by  Glaser 
under  the  name  A.  jilatypodia^  which  is  somewhat  smaller  (1&-25*|jl), 
and  has  a  wider  ectoplasm. 

Genus  NXglkbia,  Alezeleff  (emend  Calkins). 

Synonyms : 

Amoeha  Hmam  Alexeleff. 
VaMkamp/la  species  Ohatton. 

This  genus,  including  a  number  of  Umax  forms,  was  established  by 
Alexeieff  to  include  all  of  the  questionable  minute  amoeboid  forms 
which  Chatton  earlier  included  in  his  genus  Vahlkampfia.  Amongst 
these,  however,  were  some  species  in  which  the  life  history  on  agar 
involved  a  change  from  the  amoeboid  to  the  flagellated  stage,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  generic  value,  and 
until  similar  flagellated  stages  are  demonstrated  in  all  species  of 
Vahlkampfia  they  should  be  kept  separate  in  classification.  I  have 
adopted  Alexeieff's  generic  name^  therefore,  to  include  these  limax 
forms,  with  a  facultative  flagellated  stage. 

Whitmore  (1911)  still  earlier  described  an  amoeba  from  Manila 
with  a  flagellated  stage  in  which  three  flagella  were  present.  He 
named  it  Trimastigamoeha  philippinensia.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  a  generic  name  should  have  been  given  to  this  type,  for  in  the 
first  place  it  is  not  a  mastigamoeba  (which  is  the  generic  name  of  a 
flagellate) ,  and  in  the  second  place  the  prefix  makes  it  inapplicable  to 
the  biflagellated  types.  Hence  we  must  include  it  as  a  subgenus 
provisionally  or  else  place  the  biflagellated  forms  under  the  inappro- 
priate name  of  Trimastigamoeha.  It  may  be  better  in  the  long  run 
to  place  all  amoeboid  forms  with  flagellated  stages  under  one  generic 
name,  in  which  case  both  Trimastigamoeha  and  Nagleria  would  be 
supplanted  by  Schaudinn's  name  Paramoeba.  Until  the  life  history 
of  more  species  is  fully  known  I  think  the  latter  course  inadvisable, 
and  will  treat  the  uniflagellate,  biflagellate,  and  triflagellate  forms 
as  different  genera. 

Generic  characters,-  -Small  limax-like  forms  with  no  essential  mor- 
phological differences  from  Vahlkampfia,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
adult  amoebae  acquire  and  lose  flagella  under  conditions  not  fully 
recognized.  They  are  viable,  possess  one  contractile  vacuole  and  a 
single  nucleus  of  the  Umax  type.  The  flagellated  stage  with  definite 
oval  form.  Nuclear  division  promitotic;  division  of  the  flagellate 
stage  unknown  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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C  hominis  Craig. 

Synonym:  Paramoeha  homdnia  Craig. 

Orai«,  O.  F.,  190(J.    In  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  1906. 
Craig,  C.  F.,  IMO.    Further  Obserrationn  on  Paramoeba  hominis,  an  Intestinal 
Parasite  of  Man.  Arch,  of  Intern.  Med.    Vol.  6,  p.  1. 

With  the  characters  of  the  genus.  Endoplasm  granular  with  acces- 
sory body  interpreted  by  Craig  as  Nebenkorper,  but  this  is  not  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  Flagellated  form  smaller  than  the  amoebic 
stage  (10-20pi),  spherical  with  dight  conical  protuberance  at  the 
base  of  the  flagellum.  Multiplication  of  th^  flagellates  by  longi- 
tudinal division  including  divisicm  of  the  motile  organ.  Cysts  from 
15-18|t  in  diameter,  spherical,  wit^  the  usual  double  membrane. 
Reproduction  by  simple  division  in  amoebic  and  flagellated  stages, 
and  by  swarmer-formation  within  the  cysts.  Habitat  human  intes- 
tine, where  it  possibly  causes  a  chronic  diarrhoea.  Confirmation 
needed. 

C.  piffineniifera  Orassi,  1381. 
S]m«nym: 

Paramoeba  pigmentifera  Janlcld. 

Amoeba  pigmentifera  Grasai. 
Qrassi,  6.  B.    See  following  bibliography. 
Janfeki,  C.    See  following  MMiographj. 

Small  forms  only  30(&  in  diameter.  Movement  slow,  endoplasm 
highly  granular,  ectoplasm  visible  only  at  point  of  pseudopodia 
formation.  The  nucleus  is  difficult  to  see  in  life.  Nebenkorper  larger 
than  the  nucleus  and  covered  with  a  black  pigment  Flagellate  stage 
with  a  single  flagellum,  Ndbenkorper  and  nucleus.  As  in  Paramoeba 
eilhardi  the  flagellates  reproduce  by  division  (Janicki).  Body  cavity 
of  Chaetognatha. 

C  (^MeioanatM  GraasL 

Synonymi:  Amoeba  chaetognuthi   Qrassi.     Paramo^Mi   chaetognathi   Janicki. 
Grassi,  G.  B.,  1881.    Intomo  ad  alcuni  protlstl  endoparassitici,  etc.    Atti  Soc. 
Ital.  Sc.  Nat    Vol.  24. 
■  Janicki,  C,  1912.    TTntersuchnngea  an  parasitiachen  Arten  der  Gattung  Para- 
lao^a  Schaudlnn.    Yerh.  d.  Natnrf.  Gtea.  tm  Basel.  Bd.  28. 

Smaller  form  than  the  preceding  (ISia).  Protoplasm  and  inclu- 
sions similar  to  those  of  the  preceding.  NebenkSrper  not  visible  in 
life.  Flagellate  stage  similar  to  the  preceding.  Life  history  un- 
known.   Body  cavity  of  Chaetognatha. 

CrenuB  Tbimastioakoeba  Whitmore. 

Single  species  T,  phiUppinensia  Whitmore. 

Whitmore,  E.  R..  1911.    Studian  Ober  Kultnrnram>en.    Arch.  f.  Prot  YoL  28,  p.  81. 

Amoeboid  form  of  limax  type  from  1&-I8{i.  in  diameter.  Ectoplasm 
not  distinct  from  endoplasm,  except  in  advancing  pseudopodium. 
Contractile  vacuole  present  in  posterior  end  of  body.    Ordinary  vege- 
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tative  forms  change  into  flagellated  forms.  The  latter  have  three 
equal  flagella.  are  oval  and  elongate  from  16-22tA  in  length  with 
nucleus  in  the  anterior  end.    Habitat  tap  water,  Manila. 

Genus  Entamoeba,  Leidy. 
Synonyms : 

Amoeba  Loesch. 

Endamoeba  Leldy. 

Entamoeba  Casagrandl  and  Barbagallo. 

Loschia  Chat  ton. 

Prrpctamoeba  (Alexieff)   (In  part). 

The  present  genus  was  established  by  Leidy  in  1879,  although  with 
slightly  different  orthography,  the  name  given  by  him  being  Enda- 
moeba. The  significance  is  identical,  and  Leidy  therefore  should 
have  credit  for  the  name.  In  this  country  we  use  the  form  end 
rather  than  erU  for  terms  like  endoderm,  endoplasm,  etc,  while  in 
Europe  the  form  is  entoderm,  entoplasm,  jetc  Without  considering 
the  academic  question  as  to  which  form  is  the  more  accurate,  the  fact 
remains  that  endamoeba  was  the  original  name,  Casagrandi  and  Bar- 
bagallo in  1897  using  the  form  entamoeba  without  reference  to 
Leidy's  priority.  We  agree  with  Chatton  therefore  in  crediting 
Leidy  with  the  generic  name,  but  accept  the  form  given  by  Casa- 
grandi and  Barbagallo  and  adopted  by  Schaudinn. 

A  great  deal  of  a  priori  reasoning  has  been  invoked  to  prove  that 
all  pathogenic  and  parasitic  forms  of  amoeba  are  not  viable  on 
protozoan  agar  or  other  culture  media,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cultivated  forms  from  diseased  entera  are  often  dismissed  as  being 
free-living  forms  which  in  the  encysted  state  have  pass^  through 
the  alimentary  tract  without  entering  upon  the  vegetative  stages. 
On  purely  a  priori  grounds,  however,  and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  E.  histolytica  and  tetragena^  there  is  no  reason  why  parasitic 
forms  should  not  be  cultivated  on  agar.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  reason  why  free-living  forms  should  not  become  adapted 
to  life  on  bacteria  in  the  digestive  tract,  since  this  is  the  only  obvious 
way  in  which  pathogenic  forms  originally  must  have  acquired  their 
parasitic  mode  of  life.  We  must  sedk  8<Hne  other  means  than 
viability  for  identifying  parasitic  and  pathogenic  forms  from  those 
which  are  normally  free  living,  and  here,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
protozoa,  the  full  life  history  must  first  be  known.  In  lieu  of  this, 
the  differences  in  morphology,  especially  of  nuclei,  mitotic  figures, 
and  crysts  may  be  provisionally  accepted. 

Generic  characters. 

Commensal,  parasitic,  or  pathogenic  amoeba  living  a  vegetative 
life  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  different  animals  from  man  to  lower 
invertebrates.  Size  usually  small  (from  10  to  6(Hi) ;  ectoplasm  more 
or  less  well  defined;  endoplasm  clear,  or  finely  granular,  or  with 
large  granules  of  volutin,  or  with  chromidia.    Contractile  vacuoles 
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usually  absent  Nuclei  yedoular  with  ot  without  definite  karyoscxnes. 
Nuclear  division  mescNnitotic  or  mitotic  Reproducticm  by  simple 
division,  by  budding,  or  by  spore  formation.  Life  history  known 
in  only  a  few  forms;  sexual  processes  autogamic  when  known.  Com- 
mensal forms  probably  viable ;  cytolytic  forms  probably  not. 

Type  species  Entamoeba  blattae  Btitschll,  1878. 

Biitsclill,  O.    187a    Beitr&ge  zur  Kenntnls  der  Flagellaten  u.  einlger  verwand- 

ten  Organlsmen.    Zeit  wiss.  Zool.    Bd.  SO,  p.  205. 
Elmassian.    1900.    Sur  I'Amoeba  blattae.    Morphologle,  Generation.    AndL  1 

Prot    Bd.  16,  p.  143. 
Janicki,  G.    1908,    Contrlb.  alia  canoscenza  di  alcnnl  Protozol  parasslti  d^a 

Periplaneta  orientalis.    Atti  d.  Reale  Acad,  del  Lincei.    Vol.  17. 
Janicki,  O.    1909.    Ueber  Kem  and  Kemtbeilung  bel  Entamo^a  blattae  BQt 

BioL  Cent    Vol.  39,  p.  381. 
Leidy,  J.    1879.    On  Amoeba  blattae.    Proc.  Ac.  Nat  Sc.  Phllad^phla,  Oct,  1879. 
Herder,  L.    1909.    Le  cycle  ^volntif  d'Amoeba  blattae  BOt    Arch.  f.  Prot    Bd. 

16,  p.  165. 
Herder,  L.    1910.    Beitr^ge'znr  K^mtnls  der  Amoeba  blattae  a.  A.  protens. 

Arch.  f.  Prot    Bd.  6,  p.  1. 

Single  individuals  from  1^50ia,  but  may  become  much  larger 
(80-lOOii).  The  living  forms  show  little  evidence  of  ectbplasmic 
differentiation,  but  the  endoplasm  is  marked  by  fairly  definite  stria- 
tions.  The  single  nucleus  has  a  definite  peripheral  layer  of  chro- 
matin and  a  small  karyosome.  Multinucleate  forms  are  also  common. 
Contractile  vacuoles  numerous.  Transparent  multinucleated  cysts 
are  formed  with  from  20-^  nuclei.  According  to  Mercier,  these  are 
gamete-forming  cysts  which  give  rise  to  minute  uninucleate  gametes 
which  conjugate  outside  the  cjrst,  the  copula  developing  into  the 
ordinary  vegetative  forms.  Vegetative  reproduction  by  simple  divi- 
sion.   Habitat,  end  gut  of  various  species  of  cockroaches. 

E,  ranarum  Grass!,  1881. 

Synonym :  Amoeba  ranarum  Grassl. 

Oobell,  G.  G.    1909.    Reeearcbes  on  the  Intestinal  parasites  of  frogs  and  toads. 

Q.  J.  M.  S.    Vol.  53,  n.  s. 
Grassl,  G.  B.    1881.    See  bibliography  p.  — . 

Size  variable  from  very  minute  forms  (buds  ?)  3-5ia  up  to  a 
medium  size  of  2Q-40(ji  ^^^  occasionally  60pi.  Movement  similar  to 
that  of  Umax  forms.  Protoplasm  very  fluid  with  many  vacuoles 
and  with  one  spherical  nucleus.  Beproduction  by  simple  division  or 
by  spore  formation  within  a  cyst,  four  spores  being  formed  (Dobell). 
Hartmann  describes  an  autogamous  sexual  cycle.  Habitat  stomach  to 
end  gut  of  frogs. 

E.  lestudinis  Hartmann. 

Hartmann,  M.    1910.    Ueber  elne  neue  Darmamoebe.    B.  testudinis.    Mem.  do 
Institnto  Oswaldo  Cruz.    Vol.  2. 

Size  from  5(X-7(V.  Ectoplasmic  differentiation  distinct.  Endoplasm 
filled  with  vacuoles  and  food  particles  in  various  stages  of  diges- 
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lion.  Nucleus  visiUe  in  Hfe,  from  spherical  to  oval  shape,  with 
fine  peripheral  granules  of  diromatin,  central  spongy  mass  corre- 
sponding to  a  karyos(»ne,  and  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane.  Repro- 
duction unknown.    Habitat,  digestive  tract  of  turtle. 

E,  ImooaHs  Prowazek. 
Synonyms : 

Amoeba  tmccaiis  Steinberg. 
Amoeba  pulm^maHa  Artaalt. 
Prowasek,  P.    1004.    Bntamoeba  buccalls.  Arbett  a.  €.  Kals.  Gehnndbeita  Bd.  21. 
Leyden,  1905.     In  L(5wenthal  Entamoeba  buccal  is  Prow,  in  etnem  Fall  von 
Oarcinom  des  Mundbodens.    Gbarlt6  Annaloi  Bd.  29. 

Small  active  forms  from  6-32|&.  Ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  differ- 
entiated when  organisms  are  at  rest.  Endoplasm  filled  with  gastric 
vacuoles;  contractile  vacuole  absent.  Nucleus  small,  with  karyo- 
some,  centriole  and  peripheral  chromatin.  Nuclear  division  evi- 
dently premitotic,  but  not  sufficiently  studied  for  definite  statement. 
Spore  formation  probable.  Habitat  carious  teeth;  also  found  in 
mouth  carcincMna,  and  possibly  in  lungs  (Artault  1898,  A.  pulnwn- 
alis), 

E.  KartiOM  Doflein. 

Synonym :  B.  maoBUUMria  Kartulia 

Doflein,  F.  1901.    Die  Protozoen  als  Parasiten  und  Krankbeitserreger. 

Doflein,  F.  1911.    Lebrbucb  der  Protozoenkonda 

Size  from  30-38)t.  Ectoplasm  not  clearly  differentiated;  endo- 
plasm filled  with  large  granules.  Movement  active  with  long  finger 
formed  pseudopodia  recalling  the  '^tentacles  of  a  snail.''  Nocleiis 
small  with  definite  karyosome,  not  visible  in  life.  (Contractile  vacuole 
absent.  Reproduction  unknown.  Habitat,  man;  first  found  in  a 
tumor  of  the  lower  jaw  in  Egypt  (Kartulis)  and  in  America  (Flex- 
ner).  The  organisms  occur  not  only  in  the  abscess  fluid  but  also  in 
the  deeper  bony  tissues.    Possibly  related  to  E.  histolytica. 

E.  urogenUalis  Baelz. 

Bftlz,  1883.    In  Berliner  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  p.  287. 
Jargens,  1892.    In  Deutscb.  medie.  Wocbenscbr.,  p.  454. 

KartnUs,  1808.    U«Aier  patbogene  Protoaoen  bel  dem  Me^scben.    Zelta  Hyg. 
and  Inf.    Bd.  13,  p.  2. 

Poaner,  1808.  Ueber  AmiSben  im  Hani.^erUn  Klfn.  Wocbenaebr.  Bd.  80,  p.  8T4. 
Size  from  22-50pi.  Movement  dow  by  means  of  short  pseud<^>odia. 
Endoplasm  hi^y  granular  with  one  or  more  nuclei.  Bed-blood 
corpuscles  also  found  in  endoplasm.  Reproduction  unknown.  Haln- 
tat  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  bladder.  Possibly  related  to 
E.  histolytica. 
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B.  hUtoliytica  ScbaudiniL 

Sjnonym :  Amoeba  dysenteriae  Councilman  and  Laflear. 

SchaudUm,  F.    1903.    See  bibliography  p.  — . 

Gralg,  C.  F.    1912.    See  below  p.  — . 

Since  Councilman  and  Lafleur's  description  of  ^^Amoeba  dysen- 
teriae  ^  was  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  to-day  the  organ- 
ism with  which  they  worked,  we  accept  the  subsequent  names  "  his- 
tolytica ^  and  "  tetragena  "  given  by  Schaudinn  and  Viereck.  This 
was  the  first  amoeba  to  be  distinguished  as  pathogenic  from  the 
harmless  E.  coU  by  the  careful  observations  and  experiments  of 
Schaudinn.  Like  E.  tetragena^  it  is  a  cause  of  pernicious  or  tropical 
dysentery. 

Many  recent  observers  claim  that  histolytica  and  tetragena  are 
the  same;  others,  notably  Craig,  find  a  distinct  diSerence  in  appear- 
ance and  life  history. 

Size  from  20-30pi  (Doflein),  10-70ijl  (Craig).  Movement  active 
by  means  of  Uunt  or  finger  formed  pseudopodia  which  are  refrac- 
tive and  clearly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cell.  Endoplasm 
granular  »nd  contains  numerous  vacuoles  and  ingested  red-blood 
corpuscles  when  the  latter  are  present  in  the  faces.  Contractile 
vacuole  absent.  Nucleus  difficult  to  see  in  life,  contains  but  little 
chromatin,  and  has  a  minute  karyosome.  It  is  ex-centric  in  position, 
usually  lying  against  the  cell  membrane.  A  definite  nuclear  mem- 
brane is  absent.  Reproduction  by  simple  division,  by  budding,  and 
by  permanent  spore  formation.  The  latter  are  formed  by  budding, 
contain  chroriiidia  and  are  covered  by  a  brown  cyst  wall.  Life  his- 
tory still  unknown.  Habitat,  human  digestive  tract,  causing  acute 
enteritis  and  abscess  formation  in  various  organs. 

B,  tetragena  Viereck. 

Synonyms : 

Bntamoeha  afrioana  Hartmann. 
Viereckia  tetragena  Ghatt^Bu 

Obatton,  El  et  Lalung-Bonnalre  1912.     Amlbe  Umax   (Vablkampfia  n.  gen.) 
dans  rintestln  hnmaln.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Path.  Exot  Vol.  5,  p.  135. 

Craig,  G.  F.  1911.    Entamoeba  tetragena  as  a  cause  of  Dysentery  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    Arch,  of  Intern.  Med.  Vol.  7,  p.  902. 

nirtmann  and  Prowazek.  1907.     Blepbaroi^ast.   Karyosom   tmd   Oentrosom. 
Arch.  f.  Prot.  Bd.  10.  p.  312. 

Viereck,  H.  1900.    Ueber  AmQbendysenterie.  Med.  Klinlk.  1900.  No.  41. 

Viereck,  H.  1907.    Studlen  liber  die  den  Tropen  erworbene  Dysenterle.  Arch, 
f.  Schitfa  und  Tropenhyg.  Bd.  2.  Belheft  1. 

According  to  recent  research  this  seems  to  be  the  most  common 
cause  of  tropical  dysentery.  It  measures  from  8-60|&,  has  lobose  or 
finger-formed  pseudopodia,  which  are  distinctly  refractile  and  well 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell.  Endoplasm  granular  and 
contains  red-blood  corpuscles  when  the  latter  are  present  in  the 
fteoes.    The  nucleus  is  distinctly  visible  in  life  and  has  a  .definite 
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double-contoured  membrane  lined  by  chromatin.  A  large  karyosome 
is  present  and  a  distinct  centriole.  Reproduction  by  simple  division 
and  by  spore  formation  preceded  by  autogamous  fertilization.  The 
result  of  fertilization  is  the  formation  of  cysts  with  four  amoeboid 
Uninucleated  spores.  The  latter  number  is  the  chief  distinguishing 
feature  between  tetragena  and  E.  coli,  the  latter  having  eight  spores. 
The  vegetative  characters  are  so  similar  to  those  of  E,  histolytica 
that,  until  the  life  history  of  the  latter  is  known,  some  doubt  must 
still  remain  as  to  its  specific  difference.  If  this  history  shows  iden- 
tity between  the  two,  then  the  name  tetragena  must  be  abandoned 
and  histolytica  retained.  Habitat,  human  intestine,  causing  acute 
tropical  dysentery. 

B,  coU\  L&scb,  emend  Schaudinn. 

Bynonyms : 

Amoeha  coli  LdsetL 
Amoeba  lohospinosa  Craig. 

Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo,  1897.    Entamoeba  hominls,  etc.    Ann.  Ig.  sperlm. 
Vol.  6,  p.  103. 

Craig,  C.  F.    1912.    Observations  upon  the  Morphology  of  Parasitic  and  'Cul- 
tural Amoebae.    Jour.  Med.  Res.    Vol.  26,  No.  1. 

^artulis.     1905.     Die  Am5bendysenterie.     Kolle  a.   Wassermann  Handb.  d. 
Pathog.  Mikroorg.    1  Erg.  Bd.    p.  347. 

BOsch,  F.    1875.    Massenbafte  Entwickdnng  yon  AmOben  im  Dickdarm.    Yirch. 
Arcb.  f.  patbog.  Anat  Bd.    65.    p.  196. 

Bcbaudinn,  F.    1903.     Untersucbungen  Ober  die  Fortpflanznng  einiger  Rhiao- 
poden.    AJTb.  a.  d.  Kais.  Qesundbeitsamte  Bd.    19. 

Average  size  frpm  25-35ii,  but  varies  from  T-TOpu  •  Movement  is 
sluggish  by  protrusion  of  small  blunt  pseudopodia  not  well  differen- 
tiated from  the  rest  of  the  cell.  Greneral  appearance  glassy  or  trans- 
parent and  with  a  gray  tone.  The  endoplasm  is  finely  granular  with 
noncontractile  vacuoles.  Reproduction  by  simple  division,  or  by 
multiple  division,  in  which  the  nucleus  fragments  into  eight  parts, 
each  part  becoming  the  nucleus  of  an  amoeboid  spore.  Fertili- 
sation autogamous,  resulting  in  cyst  formation,  each  cyst  containing 
eight  nuclei.  After  infection  of  a  new  host  these  amoeboid  germs 
emerge  from  the  cyst  as  minute  amoeboid  swarm  spores.  The  cysts 
measure  about  15|ju  Habitat,  hujnan  intestine,  where,  as  a  harmleas 
commensal,  it  lives  on  bacteria. 

B,  muris  CHrassi. 

Synonym :  Amoeha  muria  Grassi. 
Grassi,  G.  B.    1881.    See  bibliograpby  p.  — . 

Wenyon,  C.  W.    1907.    Observations  on  tbe  Protozoa  in  tbe  Intestine  of  Mice. 
Arcb.  Prot.  Soppl.    1,  p.  169. 

Small  forms  up  to  40pi.  Movement  slow  or  rapid,  according  to 
temperature.  Pseudopodium  formation  of  the  limax  type.  Ecto- 
plasmic  layer  narrow  and  distinctly  visible  only  in  the  pseudopodium. 
Endoplasm  granular  with  large  gastric  vacuoles  containing  a  variety 
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of  food  matters.  Nucleus  visible  in  life;  it  is  spherical  and  has  a 
thick  membrane.  The  chromatin  is  scanty  and  distributed  as 
granules  about  the  periphery.  A  karyosome  lies  in  an  achromatic 
network.  Reproduction  by  division  and  by  sporulation  within  cysts. 
The  latter  are  spherical  or  oval,  from  12-14(1  in  diameter.  Matura- 
tion and  autogamous  fertilization  occur  within  the  cyst,  resulting  in 
eight  nuclei,  which  probably  form  the  nuclei  of  ei^t  sporea 
Habitat,  int^tine  and  coecum  of  the  mouse. 

B,  Intestinalis  Walker,  1908. 
Walker,  B.  L.    1908.    See  below. 

WillianiB,  A.  W.     1911.     Pure  GulturM  of  Amoebae  parasitic  In  Mammal^ 
Jour.  Med.  Res.    VoL  25,  p.  268. 

Medium-sized  forms  of  the  coli  type.  Ectoplasm  and  endoplasm 
distinct;  nucleus  with  large  karyos<»ne  which  furnishes  the  chromatin 
of  the  nuclear  plate.  Divisicm  of  the  nucleus  mesomitotic  Highly 
phagocytic,  red-blood  corpuscles  taken  up  with  avidity.  Beproduo- 
tion  by  division  and  by  budding.  Ldfe  history  unknown.  Habitat, 
intestine  of  rabbit  and  dog.    Viable. 

B.  cohayae  Walker,  1908. 

Walker,  E.  L.    1908.    The  parasitic  Amoebae  of  the  Intestinal  Tract  of  Man 
and  other  Animals.    Jour.  Med.  Res.    Vol.  17,  p.  445. 

Similar  in  all  respects  to  E.  intestindlis.  Habitat,  intestine  of 
guinea  pig.    Viable. 

Note. — In  the  review  of  species  given  above  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  of  types  have  been  omitted  or  overlooked.  If  such  is  the  case 
I  apologize  in  advance  and  plead  that  no  slight  has  been  intentional, 
the  absence  of  literature,  especially  in  medical  journals,  making  it 
impossible  to  cover  the  entire  field  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal. 
A  mere  glance  through  the  preceding  pages  shows  the  need  of  a 
modem  and  thorough  monograph  of  the  free  and  parasitic  amoebae, 
and  the  writer  will  be  very  glad  to  undertake  such  a  monograph  if  he 
can  have  the  cooperation  of  the  various  students  of  the  group. 


THE  CXTLTIVATIOK  OF   AMEBAW. 

By  Dr.  Gaby  N.  Calkins, 
Professor  of  protozoology,  (Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  tune  is  now  past  when  one  or  a  few  individuals  of  protozo* 
suffice  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  new  species  or  a  description  of 
normal  processes.  To-day  the  protozoologist,  no  less  than  the  cytolo- 
gist  working  in  cellular  biology,  must  base  his  conclusions  on  vital 
activities  or  structural  peculiarities  of  protozoa  upon  the  study  of 
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ttie  works  of  BehlA  (1898),  of  Vahlkampf  (1905),  Musgrave  and 
aegg  (1906),  and  Walker  (1908). 

Mixed  oultures  of  amoebae  have  fumisbed  material  for  study  since 
the  time  of  Auerbach,  in  1856,  but  until  ccmiparatiyely  recent  years 
little  effort  was  made  to  study  a  single  species.  This  became  pos- 
sible when  "  pure  mixed  cultures  ^  were  used  in  which  a  single  strain 
of  amoeba  was  grown  with  a  single  species  of  bacteria  as  food*  The 
great  majority  of  {>apers  on  the  cultivation  of  amoebae  have  bten 
based  upon  this  type  of  culture*  which  from  the  zoological  standpoint 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  A  common  way  of  starting  cultures  of 
water-dwelling  amoebae  is  to  seed  sterile  straw  or  hay  infusions  with 
specimens  of  the  amoeba  desired.  This  was  the  method  of  Auerbach 
and  the  earlier  investigators.  A  better  way  is  to  seed  the  desired 
amoebae  on  some  gelatinous  medium,  such  as  agar  or  gelatine,  to 
which  sterile  hay  or  straw  infusion  may  be  added.  The  amoebae  grow 
in  the  water  of  ccmdensation  or  on  the  more  solid  substance,  from 
which  they  can  be  picked  out  and  transplanted  until  ''pure  mixed 
cultures  "  result.  In  general  a  medium  should  be  employed  on  which 
bacteria  do  not  grow  rapidly.  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo,  in  1898y 
found  tiiBi  Fttcus  crisptis^  5  per  cent  strong,  when  made  distinctly 
alkaline,  keeps  bacteria  down  and  gives  a  good  medium  for  many 
kinds  of  amoebae.  They  found  that  Entamoeba  coli  and  E.  blattaej 
however,  would  not  grow  on  such  media,  and  came  to  the  conduskm 
that  "  only  free-living  amoebae  having  a  contractile  vacuole  '^  can  be 
grown  in  artificial  cultures.  Frosch,  in  1898,  cultivated  earth  amoebae 
(Umax  type)  on  a  variety  of  media^  the  most  satisfactcH^  consisting 
of  i  gram  agar,  10  grams  alkaline  bouillon,  and  90  grams  water. 
Tsujitani  (1898)  made  successful  cultures  on  a  medium  consisting  o^ 
1  to  1.5  grams  agar,  20  grams  nutrient  bouillon,  and  80  grams  watei*. 
This  was  filtered,  made  alkaline,  and  sterilized. 

The  results  of  these  earlier  workers  showed  in  general  that  a  num- 
ber of  artificial  nutrient  media  may  be  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
amoebae;  that  a  certain  alkaline  reaction  is  necessary;  and,  appar- 
ently, that  bacteria  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  latter  conclusion, 
however,  was  weakened  by  the  observation  of  Tsujitani,  who  found, 
in  1898,  that  one  species  of  amoeba  would  grow  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
one  species  of  bacteria. 

Vahlkampf,  somewhat  later,  pointed  out  that  the  number  and 
variety  of  media  on  which  amoebae  would  grow  are  practically  un- 
limited, and  that  too  much  stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  exact  com- 
position, and  even  upon  the  alkalinity,  an  acid  reaction,  in  some  cases- 
giving  satisfactory  results.  He  used  a  number  of  media,  both  fluid 
and  solid,  getting  favorable  results  with  all  in  connection  with  his 
excellent  studies  on  Vahlkamp-fta  {Amoeba)  limax^  the  first  of  the 
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free  living  Umax  types  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  studied.    He 
used  as  solid  media  the  following  combinations : 

%^  Heyden  Nahrstoff,  1  to  2  grams;  agar,  1.5  grams;  tap  water,  100  grams. 
2.  Somatose,  1  to  2  grams;  agar,  1.5  grams;  tap  water,  100  grams. 
8.  Nutrose,  1  to  2  grams ;  agar,  1.5  grams ;  tap  water,  100  grams. 

4.  Witte's  peptone,  1  to  2  grams;  agar,  1.5  grams;  tap  water,  100  grams. 

5.  Agar,  1.5  grams;  tap  water,  100  grams. 

6.  Fuens  crispus,  5  grams ;  tap  watef ,  100  grams. 

The  bacteria  used  by  Vahlkampf  were  Bac.  subtUiSj  alvet^ 
tumescens,  and  B.  asterosperus.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by 
seeding  in  shallow  Petri  dishes  which  permit  of  daily  microscopical 
examination. 

The  standard  present-day  agar-method  of  making  pure  mixed 
cultures  was  successfully  used  by  Musgrave  and  Clegg  (1904),  and 
is  now  generally  employed.   The  mediimi  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Agar,  20  grams;  Witters  peptone,  1  gram;  Liebig*s  beef  extract,  0.1  gram; 
■odium  chloride,  1  gram ;  distilled  water,  1,000  grams. 

These  are  dissolved  by  boiling  or  by  autoclaving,  and  then  made 
1  to  1.5  per  cent  alkaline  by  titration  to  phenolthalein,  using  sodium 
hydrate.  This  is  cleared  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  sterilized  and  tubed,  and  is  ready  for  use  either  as 
slants  or  in  Petri  dishes.  The  surface  is  streaked  with  the  material 
containing  the  desired  amoeba  and  left  in  room  temperature. 

In  place  of  agar,  some  observers  find  albumen  water  an  excellent 
medium.  Behla,  in  1898,  described  some  early  work  by  Balsamo 
Crivelli  and  Maggi,  who  cultivated  an  amoeba  (which  they  called 
A,  albuminis)  on  a  nutrient  medium  of  albimien,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  weak  carbolic  acid.  He  further  quotes  Kina  Monti,  who 
used  a  similar  medium  consisting  of  a  solution  of  albumen  in  dis- 
tilled water,  two  parts  albumen  to  one  of  water  acidified  by  carbolic 
acid.  Quite  recently  Glaser  has  had  excellent  results  with  free  living 
amoebae  by  using  a  few  drops  of  albumen  (2to3)  ina6cm  watch 
crystal  of  tap  water  into  which  a  piece  of  agar  with  amoebae  is 
dropped.  Enormous  quantities  of  amoebae  were  obtained  in  three 
days  at  room  temperature.  Glaser  does  not  recommend  this  for  pure 
culture  work,  but,  for  cover  glass  smears  with  thousands  of  amoebae, 
he  regards  it  as  superior  to  solid  media  cultures. 

A  number  of  Umax  types,  capable  of  living  on  agar,  pass  into  a 
flagellated  stage.  Such  forms  have  been  described  by  Wasielewsky 
and  Hirschfeld  in  1910,  by  Whitmore  in  1911,  and  by  Alexeieff  in 
1912.  The  former  used  an  albumen  medium  and  Whitmore  the  alka- 
line agar  method  of  Musgrave  and  Clegg;  the  latter  finding  that 
flagellated  stages  of  his  Trimastigamoeba  philippinensis  could  be 
raised  from  the  ordinary  cysts  and  vegetative  forms  by  flooding  his 
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agar  plates  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  tap  water,  the  swimming 
forms  appearing  in  about  2  hours,  becoming  very  numerous  in  4 
hours,  and  returning  to  the  amoeboid  phase  after  20  hours. 

Although  "  pure  mixed  cultures  "  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the 
ordinary  amoeba  culture,  the  question  arises :  Can  pure  cultures  in  a 
bacteriological  sense  be  made  and  continued  in  transplant  genera- 
tions ?  A  number  of  a  priori  arguments  have  been  raised  against  the 
possibility  of  this  result.  Vahlkampf  expresses  these  objections  very 
clearly,  pointing  out  that  amoebae — typical  animals--can  not  live 
on  dissolved  proteids  and  salts  in  the  surrounding  medium,  but  must 
take  their  food  in  the  complex  form  of  proteids.  He  condudes  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  pure  cultures  or  to  raise  them  without 
their  natural  food-bacteria.  On  similar  a  priori  grounds  an  answer 
to  this  would  be  that  living  protdd  food  is  not  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  animals,  and,  if  dead  organisms  or  parts  of  organisms 
could  be  •engulfed  and  digested,  pure  cultures,  in  the  sense  of  only 
one  strain  of  living  tlungs,  would  residt.  Tsujitani,  for  example, 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  having  cultivated  one  strain  of  amoeba 
on  one  species  of  bacteria  used  when  dead.  He  does  not  mention 
transplants  nor  continued  culture  generations.  This  work  was  re- 
peated and  confirmed  by  J.  T.  Chase  and  A.  W.  Williams  (see 
Williams,  1911),  who  succeeded  in  growing  one  strain  of  amoeba 
through  10  culture  generations  on  agar  cultures  of  dysentery  bacilli 
killed  by  heating.  Still  more  interesting  is  Williams's  work  with 
sterile  extracted  animal  tissues  rendered  bacteria-free  by  special 
precauticMiary  methods.  Tissues  of  brain,  liver,  kidney,  and  other 
organs  were  placed  on  agar  in  a  thermostat  at  36^  C  for  24  hours ; 
small  quantities  of  the  broken-up  tissues  were  then  mixed  with  the 
amoebae  on  agar  plates.  Usually  in  abundant  growth  or  pure  culture 
resulted  in  24  hours  at  36*^  C,  or  in  from  three  to  five  days,  at  room 
temperature.  In  this  way,  Williams  has  cultivated  Entamoeba  colt 
(Musgrave  and  Clegg's  strain  11524),  Entamoeba  intestinalisj  E. 
cobayae^  the  first  through  54  culture  generations,  the  second  through 
80  generations,  and  the  third  through  15  generations,  at  36^  C.  up  to 
the  time  her  paper  was  written.  The  question  of  pure  cultures,  there- 
f(»%,  in  the  li^t  of  her  carefully  guarded  experiments  seems  to  be 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  adverse  a  priori  criticism. 

The  probability  of  cultivating  pemidous  forms  of  Entamoeba  on 
artificial  media  is  well  established  by  Williams's  results,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  E.  histolytica  and  E.  tetragena 
will  be  raised  in  sufiicient  quantities  for  detailed  study  of  all  phases 
of  their  life  history. 
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THB  RELATION  OF  AKAPHYLAJOS  TO  HCMUKITY  AND  DISEABB, 

By  Dr.  Victob  C.  Vatjoh an,. University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

INTBODUCnON. 

Studies  of  the  phenomena  of  protein  sensitization,  so-called  ana- 
phylaxis, have  given  us  quite  a  new  idea  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  immunity  and  disease.  The  only  way  in  which  cells  of  any  kind — 
bacterial,  protozoal,  or  animal — can  grow  and  multiply  is  by  elaborat- 
ing ferments  which  split  up  the  pabulum  within  their  reach,  thus 
preparing  a  food  supply.  The  cell  ^hich  can  no  longer  supply  a 
digestive  ferment  is  already  dead,  whatever  be  the  kind  or  amount 
of  pabulum  surrounding  it.  The  cell  which  supplies  only  such  fer- 
ments as  can  not  digest  the  food  supply  within  its  reach  dies  imme- 
diately. This  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  general  immunity  pos- 
sessed by  higher  animals  against  the  lower  forms  of  life.  As  was 
shown  in  my  laboratory  some  years  ago,  there  is  no  constant  and  fixed 
relation  between  the  toxicogenic  and  pathogenic  properties  of  bacilli. 
The  bacillus  prodigiosus  contains  enough  intracellular  poison  to  kill 
guinea  pigs  when  injected  intraperitoneally  in  doses  of  1 :  90,000  body 
weight,  while  the  anthrax  bacillus  requires  1:1,700,  and  still  ihA 
former  is  nonpathogenic  and  the  latter  highly  pathogenic.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  prodigiosus  can  not  grow  and 
multiply  in  the  animal  body  because  its  secretions  do  not  digest  the 
proteins  of  the  animal  body,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  secretions 
of  the  body  cells  destroy  the  bacillus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  an- 
thrax badllus  elaborates  ferments  which  do  digest  the  proteins  of 
the  animal  body,  while  the  body  cells  do  not  destroy  the  bacillus,  and 
thus  serve  the  microorganism  with  food.  For  these  same  reasons  a 
given  bacillus  may  be  pathogenic  to  one  species  or  to  one  race  and 
wholly  devoid  of  effect  on  other  animals.  Furthermore,  the  viru- 
lence of  different  strains  of  the  same  microorganism  varies  with  the 
abundance  and  the  strength  of  the  digestive  ferment.  One  strain  of 
the  pneumococcus  may  not  kill  guinea  pigs  in  less  doses  than  1  cubic 
oentLneter  of  a  24-hour  culture,  while  another  may  kill  in  one- 
millionth  of  this  amount,  and  still  when  animals  inoculated  with  the 
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two  strains  are  dead  the  same  number  of  bacilli  or  the  same  amount  of 
bacillary  cell  substance  will  be  found  in  both.  One  strain  has  multi- 
plied a  million  times  faster  than  the  other  because  of  the  greater 
abundance  and  effectiveness  of  the  secretions  whidi  enable  it  to 
grow. 

The  great  lesson  which  we  have  learned  from  our  studies  of  ana- 
phylaxis is  that  the  digestive  secretions  of  body  cells  may  be  devel- 
oped and  modified  by  the  kind  of  protein  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  When  a  foreign  protein  is  introduced  into  the  animal  body 
certain  cells  develop  a  specific  digestive  ferment  whidi  splits  up  that 
protein  and  no  other.  Cellular  digestion  is  a  physiologic  process 
and  it  is  normally  specific  inasmuch  as  the  secretion  of  each  kind  of 
cell  splits  up  the  pabulum  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  its 
own  cell,  but  the  pabulum  upon  which  the  cells  of  the  body  normally 
feed  consists  of  the  proteins  of  the  blood  and  lymph.  From  these 
sources  all  the  cells  of  the  body  select  their  food  material  through  the 
agency  of  their  digestive  ferments.  Normally  there  is  much  prep- 
aration of  the  foods  upon  which  the  cells  of  the  animal  body  feed. 
The  proteins  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  are  broken  up  by  the 
digestive  juiqes  into  amino  acids,  and  in  this  process  they  lose  all 
their  distinctive  character.  During  absorption  or  soon  thereafter  the 
amino  acids  are  put  together  again,  but  now  so  grouped  as  to  form 
the  proteins  peculiar  to  the  species.  From  the  special  proteins  thus 
prepared  eadi  kind  of  body  cell  obtains  its  nutriment  Parenteral 
digestion  is  a  physiologic  process  in  which  the  material  acted  upon, 
the  cleavage  agents,  and  the  assimilating  cells  are  constant  How- 
ever, even  with  all  this  preparation  of  food  for  the  body  cells  it  must 
happen  at  times  that  foreign  proteins,  as  such,  find  their  way  into  the 
blood  and  lymph.  In  order  to  digest  this  unusual  pabulum  the  body 
cells  elaborate  a  specific  ferment,  which  digests  this  protein  and  no 
other.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  central  facts  of  protein 
sensitization. 

The  second  fundamental  fact  in  protein  sensitization  is  that  every 
protein  molecule  contains  a  poisonous  group.  This  is  true  of  all 
bacterial,  vegetable,  and  animal  proteins,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
investigated.  The  poisonous  group  in  the  protein  molecule  is  the 
same  so  far  as  its  physiological  action  is  concerned,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  entire  molecule  of  which  it  is  a  part  Chemically  there 
must  be  differences  in  the  poisonous  groups  of  different  protein  mole- 
cules, but,  as  has  been  stated,  in  physiological  action  one  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  another.  It  may  be  that  more  exact  studies  will 
show  slight  variations  in  physiological  effect  I  have  designated  the 
poisonous  as  the  primary  group  in  the  protein  molecule.  I  have  also 
suggested  that  it  be  regarded  as  the  "  archon  '*  or  keystone  of  the 
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protem  molecule.  It  probably  contains  the  benzol  ring  with  nitro^ 
genous  side  diains.  Attached  to  this  primary  group  are  secondary 
groups  which  may  be  designated  as  the  "  characteristic  "  groups,  be- 
cause it  is  in  these  that  one  protein  differs  from  another.  The  sensi* 
tizing  properties  of  proteins  reside  in  the  secondary  groups,  because 
it  has  been  shown  that  these,  when  freed  from  the  poisonous  group, 
may  sensitize  animals  to  the  unbroken  molecule.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  special  ferments  elaborated  in  the  cells  of  the  animal  under 
the  inlBuence  of  a  foreign  protein  are  specific.  The  poisonous  group, 
when  detached  from  its  secondary  or  characteristic  groups,  does  not 
sensitize  either  to  itself  or  to  the  whole  protein  from  which  it  came. 
In  the  original  protein  molecule  the  poisonous  group  is  rendered 
inert  physiologically  by  being  combined  with  the  secondary  groups* 
In  4ts  free  state  it  becomes  a  poison  <m  account  of  the  aridity  with 
which  it  disrupts  other  protein  molecules  and  combines  with  their 
secondary  groups.  The  protein  molecule  may  be  compared  to  a  basic 
or  neutral  salt,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  poisonous  as  its  basie 
elements  are  removed,  and  when  the  free  acid  only  is  left  its  maxi* 
mum  toxic  action  is  reached.  The  protein  poison  is  a  powerful  agent. 
In  the  purest  form  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  and  this 
probably  is  far  from  chemical  purity,  it  kills  guinea  pigs  of  from  200 
to  dOO  grams  weight,  when  injected  intracardiacally  in  doses  of  0.5 
milligram.  When  used  intra-abdominally  tiiis  dose  must  be  multi-> 
plied  by  16,  and  when  given  subcutaneously  by  about  82.  These 
differences  in  effect,  according  to  the  method  of  administraticm,  are  of 
importance  and  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  poison  attacks 
«nd  is  neutralized  by  the  body  proteins  with  which  it  first  comes  in 
contact. 

Whenever  neutral  proteins  undergo  cleavage  as  the  result  of  the 
actirity  of  proteolytic  enzymes  there  are  steps  in  the  process  when 
the  activity  of  the  poisonous  group  is  made  more  manifest,  and  this 
proceeds  as  tiie  basic  elements  are  stripped  off.  In  this  way  the 
poison  is  in  part  liberated  in  alimentary  digestion.  Biedl  and  Kraus 
have  shown  that  the  action  of  the  anaphylactic  poison  and  that  of 
pepton  are  identical.  This  is  necessarily  true  because  the  active 
group  in  both  is  the  same.  The  protein  poison  is  set  free  or  activated 
by  the  alimentary  proteolytic  ^izymes,  and,  if  it  were  a  readily  dif <• 
fusible  substance,  all  proteins  would  be  poisonous  to  man  when  taken 
by  the  mouth.  But  since  it  does  not  speedily  pass  through  the  ali- 
mentary walls  and  since  further  cleavage  renders  it  inert  we  escape  its 
poisonous  action.  In  parenteral  digestion  of  proteins  there  are  no 
walls  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  poison,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  injury  always  results. 

Anaphylactic  shock  is  such  a  striking  phenomencm  that  for  a  long 
time  it  obscured  the  essential  facts  of  protein  sensitization  and  led 
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investigators  far  astrmy.  When  compared  with  immnnity,  the  two 
seemed  antipodal.  In  one  the  life  of  the  animal  is  saved ;  in  tiie  other 
it  is  jeopardised,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  lost  Indeed,  it 
was  a  misconception  which  led  Richet  to  select  the  term  ^anaphy*^ 
lazis.''  I  still  hold  to  the  following  statements  concerning  protein 
sensitization  first  formulated  by  Wheeler  and  myself  :^ 

(1)  Sensitization  consists  in  developing  in  the  animal  a  specific 
proteolytic  ferment  which  acts  upon  the  protein  tliat  brings  it  into 
existence  and  on  no  other. 

(2)  This  specific  proteolytic  ferment  stOTed  up  in  the  cells  of 
the  animal  as  a  result  of  the  first  treatment  with  the  protein  remains 
as  a  zymogen  until  activated  by  a  second  injection  of  the  saaie 
protein. 

(8)  Our  conception  of  the  development  of  a  specific  zymogea 
supposes  a  rearrangement  of  the  atomic  groups  of  the  protein  mole- 
cules of  certain  cells  in  the  animal  body  or  an  alteration  of  the 
molecular  structure.  In  other  words,  we  regard  the  prodactkio  of 
the  specific  zymogen  not  as  the  formation  of  a  new  body,  but  as 
resulting  from  an  altnmtion  in  the  atomic  arrangement  within  tkii 
protein  molecule  and  a  consequent  change  in  its  chemism. 

(4)  Some  proteins  in  developing  the  specific  zymogen  produoe 
profound  and  lasting  changes  in  molecular  structure,  while  the  alter- 
ations induced  by  othets  are  lighter  and  of  temporary  duration, 
the  molecular  structure  soon  returning  to  its  original  condition. 

(5)  Bacteria  and  protozoa  are  Uving,  labile  proteins,  irtiile  egg 
white,  cassin,  serum  albumin,  etc*,  are  stable  proteins.  The  proteins 
of  the  one  group  are  in  an  active  and  those  of  the  other  in  a  rssting 
state,  but  both  are  essentially  proteins,  made  up  of  an  acid  or  poison* 
ous  chemical  nucleus  and  a  basic  or  ncmpoiscmoos  group.  The  for- 
mer in  its  effects  upon  animals  is  the  same  whether  derived  from  the 
living  or  the  dead  protein,  and  the  latter  in  the  one  instance  induces 
specific  immunity  and  in  the  other  q>ecific  susceptibility;  but  ^e 
immunity  and  susceptibility  each  consists  in  developing  in  the  animal 
body  the  capability  of  splitting  up  a  specific  protein.  If  the  living 
protein  be  split  up  before  it  has  time  to  multiply  sufiiciently  to  fur- 
nish a  fatal  quantity  of  the  poison,  the  animal  lives  and  we  say  thai 
it  has  been  immunized.  If  the  stabile  protein  be  introduced  into 
the  animal,  it  leads  to  the  developm^it  of  a  specific  protedytie 
ferment,  and  if  enough  of  it  to  supply  a  fatal  dose  be  reinjected 
after  this  function  has  been  developed  the  animal  dies.  The  first 
or  sensitizing  dose  of  egg  white  injected  into  an  animal  is  digested 
just  as  surdy  as  is  the  second,  but  the  process  goes  on  so  slowly  that 
we  see  no  effect;  but  in  fact  the  first  dose  has  affected  the  animal 
profoundly,  so  profoundly  that  the  change  wrought  in  certain  cells 
(if  the  animal  body  persist  for  months,  possibly  for  years,  and  may 
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be  transmitted  from  the  motiier  to  her  offspring.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  animal  is  sensitized  unless  some  immediate  and  striking 
effect  follows  our  treatment,  but  this  is  wrong.  An  immediate  effect, 
especially  a  fatal  issue,  on  reinjection  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  protein  is  split  up  a&d  ite  poisonous  ocmstituent  set 
free.  The  sensitizing  injection  leads  to  the  development  of  a  specific 
enzyme,  and  the  protein  of  this  injection  is  so  slowly  digested  that 
the  poison  set  free  at  any  erne  time  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
recognizable  effect  If  time  enough  be  allowed  between  the  sensi- 
tizing and  the  reinjection  for  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  specific  enzyme,  then  the  protein  is  split  up  promptly  and 
anaphylactic  shock  and  death  result  These  views  concerning  pro- 
tein sensitization,  first  offered  in  1907,  have  been  on  the  whole  con-^ 
firmed  by  later  investigators,  generally  without  credit  to  those  who 
originally  pro{>o6ed  them. 

The  fact  that  an  animal  is  sensitized  before  the  time  when  a  rein* 
jection  is  followed  by  anaphylactic  shock  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  inducing  passive  anaphylaxis  witii  serum  taken 
from  animals  in  the  so-called  preanaphylactic  state.  Likewise  it 
has  been  shown  that  serum  taken  from  animals  in  the  so-called  ^nti- 
anaphylactic  state  passively  sensitizes  fresh  animals. 

THE  PREVENTION   OF  ANAPHYLACTIC  SHOCK. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  anaphylactic  shock  is  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  phenomena  of  sensitization.  It  is  always  an  arti- 
ficially induced  condition,  and  the  only  importance  it  brings  to  the 
practitioner  is  that  he  should  know  how  to  prevent  it  in  serum 
therapy.  Although  the  procedure  necessary  to  protect  the  patient 
against  anaphylactic  shock  was  first  pointed  out  by  Vaughan,  jr.,  the 
best  work  along  this  line  has  been  done  Uy  BesredJca.  The  last-men- 
tioned investigator  has  shown  that  the  intraperitoneal  injection  of 
from  one-fiftieth  to  one  one-hundredth  cubic  centimeter  of  the  serum 
in  sensitized  guinea  pigs  renders  them  so  positively  refractory  that 
five  hours  later  intracerebral  injections  are  wholly  without  effect 
Besredka  has  made  quite  a  thorough  study  of  the  means  by  which 
anaphylactic  Aock  in  serum  therapy  may  be  averted,  and  he  states 
his  conclusions  as  follows : 

(1)  Preparatory  heating  of  therapeutic  sera  to  56^  tends  to  sup- 
press the  phenomena  of  sensitization  without  wholly  averting  them. 
Besredka  states  that  all  therapeutic  sera  prepared  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  are  subjected  to  this  temperature,  and  that  instances  of  ana- 
phylactic shock  are  less  frequent,  and,  when  seen,  less  severe  in 
France  than  in  countries  in  which  this  preliminary  heating  is  not 
practised. 
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(2)  Alcoholic  and  ether  narcosis  give  a  complete,  but  transitory, 
immunity  to  anaphylactic  shock.     (This  is  not  practical.) 

(3)  Preventive  injections  of  serum  heated  to  80®  produce  a  certain 
and  lasting  immunity,  but  it  develops  slowly  and  is  accompanied  by 
slight  reaction.  (It  will  be  understood  that  only  that  portion  of  the 
serum  used  to  prevent  anaphylactic  shock  is  heated  to  this  tempera- 
ture,  which  would  render  antitoxin  inert.) 

(4)  The  best  method  of  averting  anaphylactic  shock  is  either  by 
rectal  injection  of  the  imheated  serum,  or,  better  still,  by  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  a  very  small  dose. 

The  recommendation  of  Vaughan,  jr.,  is  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
anaphylactic  shock  may  be  feared  a  preliminary  injection  of  from 
0.1  to  0.2  cubic  centimeters  should  be  made,  and  after  an  interval  of 
two  hours,  provided  no  untoward  symptoms  have  appeared,  the  full 
dose  may  be  given.  The  suggestion  is  made  by  Kosenau  and  Ander- 
son that  all  individuals  who  have  shown  any  tendency  to  asthma,  to- 
gethejT  with  those  who  have  received  previous  injections  of  the  serum, 
with  an  interval  of  12  days  or  longer,  should  be  included  among  those 
in  whom  anaphylactic  shock  may  be  feared.  It  is  not  held  that  even 
with  these  precautions  all  the  symptoms  of  serum  disease  will  in  all 
cases  be  averted,  but  serious  anaphylactic  shock  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

SEBUM  DISEASE. 

The  studies  of  v.  Pirquet  and  Shick*  on  diseased  conditions  in- 
duced by  therapeutic  sera  have  proved  of  great  value  in  explaining 

the  phenomena  of  protein  sensitization.  In  a  certain  per  cent  of 
individuals  who  receive  injections  of  horse  serum  for  the  first  time 
certaiii  weU-defined  symptoms  develop,  usually  from  6  to  12  days 
after  the  injection.  The  symptoms  consist  of  fever,  more  or  less 
general  edema  and  rash,  generally  urticarial,  though  sometimes 
erjrthematous.  The  rash  is  usually  accompanied  by  intense  itching, 
and  it  may  cover  not  only  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  but  extend 
to  the  visible  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  about  the 
anus,  and  into  the  rectum.  The  lymph  glands  may  be  enlarged,  and 
pain  in  the  joints  is  often  severe.  The  per  cent  of  persons  thus 
affected  'by  the  first  dose  of  horse  serum  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  serum  employed.  The  explanation  offered  by  v.  Pirquet  is  that 
some  of  the  unchanged  serum  remains  in  the  body  until  s^isitization 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  "  bring  the  effects  of  the  toxic  body  up  to 
the  level  of  clinical  observation.''  This  demonstrates  that  a  rein- 
jection  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  state  of  protein  sensi- 
tization. The  evolution  of  the  specific  enzyme  begins  soon  after  th« 
introduction  of  the  foreign  protein  and  gradually  proceeds,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  protein  poison  increases  parri  passu.    It  is  not  until^ 
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the  effects  of  the  liberated  poison  approach  the  '^  level  of  clinical 
observation  "  that  we  recognize  them,  but  this  is  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process.  Sensitization  of  the  body  cell  probably  begins  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  protein  comes  in  contact  with  it.  The  foreign 
protein  so  impresses  the  body  cell  that  the  latter  undergoes  such 
changes  in  its  intramolecular  structure  that  it  elaborates  a  new  and 
specific  enzyme.  The  fact  that  soluble  proteins  sensitize  so  much 
more  promptly  and  efficiently  than  suspensions  renders  it  probable 
that  cellular  penetration  is  essential  to  the  most  thorough  effect. 
The  additional  fact  that  relatively  dilute  solutions  s^isitize  more 
promptly  and  more  efficiently  than  m^e  concentrated  anea  suggest 
that  degree  of  molecular  concentration  has  some  influence  upon  the 
proceftes  of  sensitization. 

Von  Pirquet  and  Shick  observed  two  kinds  of  reaction  in  those 
who  received  reinjections  after  intervals  of  12  days  or  longer.  In 
some  the  reaction  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  described  above, 
but  it  appears  two  or  three  (^ays  earlier.  It  is  supposed  that  those 
in  whom  this  form,  designated  as  "accelerated  reaction,"  occurs 
have  partially  passed  beyond  the  condition  of  sensitization,  but 
easily  resume  it  on  receiving  the  reinjection.  There  seems  to  be  no 
danger  to  life  in  either  the  "delayed"  or  "accelerated  reaction." 
The  one  accompanied  by  marked  danger  to  life  is  the  "  immediate." 
In  this  the  effects  manifest  themselves  within  a  few  hours,  often 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  reinjection.  These  individuals  are 
in  a  fully  sensitized  condition,  and  it  is  in  these  that  anaphylactic 
shock  should  be  feared. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  first  injection  of  horse  serum  has 
induced  alarming,  and  rarely  fatal,  anaphylactic  shock.  These  have 
been  reported  with  sufficient  frequency  to  cause  more  or  less  anxiety 
in  the  employment  of  therapeutic  sera;  besides,  it  raises  the  very 
important  question  as  to  why  a  small  per  cent  of  persons  should  be, 
apparently  naturally,  susceptible  to  an  agent  to.  which  the  great  ma- 
jority are  immune.  Cases  of  "  horse  asthma,"  in  which  more  or  less 
violent  symptoms,  such  as  sneezing,  inflammation  of  the  conjimctiva 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air  passages,  result  from 
riding  behind  horses,  are  well  known.  The  flying  hairs  from  horses 
carrying  minute  quantities  of  protein  are  inhaled  and  may  cause 
local  sensitization,  and  it  may  be  that  this  accounts  for  the  instances 
of  anaphylactic  shock  observed  after  first  injections  of  horse  serum. 

VACCINATION. 

The  valuable  research  of  v.  Pirquet*  on  vaccinia  has  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  problems  of  sensitization.  We  quote  the  following 
from  one  of  his  later  communications  on  this  subject:  * 
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."  The  first  vaccina ti9n  in  healtby  children  shows  an  extremely  constant  symp- 
tom complex.  Some  minutes  after  the  vacdnatlon,  a  traumatic  reaetloo.  In 
the  form  of  a  very  slight  redness,  appears,  which  lasts  about  one  day,  and  leaves 
a  small  scab  surrounded  by  normal  skin.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  small 
red  papule  appears,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  specific  reaction. 
Between  the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  the  middle  portion  of  the  papule  becomes 
more  elevated  (papilla  formation),  the  outer  part  becomes  flat  and  fomui  a 
small  red  circle  th^i  the  '  aula '  around  the  papilla.  From  now  on  the  papilla 
increases  in  size  quite  regularly,  about  one  millimeter  a  day,  and  the  solid 
papule  is  transformed  into  a  blister.  The  aula  remains  of  the  same  slse 
and  is  protruded  only  by  the  extension  of  the  papilla.  Between  the  eighth  and 
eleventh  days  the  aula  increases  to  a  large,  slightly  elevated  plaque  and  '  area.* 
The  papilla  ceases  to  grow  and  becomes  yellow.  Between  the  derenth  and  fif- 
teenth days  the  area  reaches  its  highest  dev^opment  and  then  disappears  slowly, 
whereas  the  papilla  dries  and  a  large  scab  falls  off,  leaving  a  scar.*'  *  When 
daily  vaccinations  on  the  same  person  are  made  for  a  fortnight  the  papilla  ap- 
pear in  order  corresponding  to  the  day  of  vaccination,  and  the  inflammation 
of  the  area  appears  on  all  the  vaccination  points  simultaneously.  "Although 
the  vaccinations  were  made  on  successive  days,  the  area  develops  around  all 
the^  vaccination  points  at  the  same  time;  th^  Is,  at  the  time  wboi  its  devdop- 
ment  Is  due  on  the  first  vaccination  pointa  From  now  on  the  papilla  of  tlie 
later  vaccinations  stop  growing,  as  does  the  papilla  of  the  first  vaccination* 
In  those  vaccinations  which  have  been  made  from  this  time  on,  the  state  of 
papilla  formation  is  no  longer  reached.  Another  type  of  reaction  occurs — 
"early  reaction."  In  this  reaction  a  papilla  Is  formed,  reaching  Its  derslop- 
ment  In  2i  hours  and  from  then  on  gEaduaiiy  disappearing. 

The  above  nicely  explains  not  only  the  development  of  vaccinia 
and  the  way  in  which  it  protects  against  smallpox,  bnt  also  vaccina- 
tion in  other  infectious  diseases.  The  avirulent  organism  of  vaccinia 
still  has  the  protein  constitution  of  the  virulent  one  of  smallpox. 
It  has  been  modified  in  fmoiction,  but  not  seriously  altered  in  essence 
by  its  passage  through  the  cow.  The  proteins  constituting  its  mole- 
cules have  not  been  changed,  or,  if  at  all,  so  slightly  altered  that  one 
form  still  sensitizes  to  the  other.  The  modified  virus  sensitizes  the 
body  cells  and  by  this  we  mean  that  it  causes  the  cell  to  elaborate  a 
specific  enzyme  that  digests  and  destroys  the  virus.  The  body  cells 
retain  this  new  function  and  when  the  smallpox  virus  finds  its  way 
into  the  body  it  is  digested  and  destroyed  before  it  has  time  to  mul- 
tiply sufficiently  to  cause  disease.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  bacterial 
and  protozoal  vaccination.  In  securing  his  vaccine  for  chicken 
cholera  Pasteur  modified  the  organism  by  successive  growths  on 
artificial  culture  media.  That  ftyr  anthrax  he  obtained  by  growth 
at  relatively  high  temperature  and  that  for  rabies  by  drying  the 
cord.  The  vaccine  for  typhoid  fever  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  cul- 
tures killed  by  heat.  All  of  these  processes  in  the  special  instances 
modify  the  proteins  of  the  organisms  so  slightly  that  they  still  sensi- 
tize to  themselves.  This  is  protein  sensitization  and  gives  protein 
immunity.  It  is  wholly  different  from  toxin  action  and  toxin  im- 
munity, and  we  should  not  confuse  the  two  by  discussing  one  in  terms 
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of  the  other.  In  protein  immunity  there  is  no  antigen  and  no  anti- 
body, and  we  will  proceed  more  understandingly  if  we  stop  employ- 
ing these  terms  in  discussing  protein  sensitization.  The  toxins  are 
either  ferments  or  closely  related  bodies,  and  the  substance  that 
digests  the  protein  on  reinjeotion  or  in  the  sensitized  state  of  the 
animal  is  a  ferment  and  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  it  as  consisting  of 
amboceptor  and  complement,  but  further  than  this  the  nomenclature 
introduced  by  the  genius  of  Ehrlich  to  explain  toxin  action  and 
reaction  has  no  place  in  the  literature  of  sensitization. 

If  what  has  been  stated  be  true,  protein  sendtization  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  acquired  immunity,  and  it  will  be  well  to  discuss 
methods  of  using  so  powerful  an  agent  in  combatting  disease.  It 
should  always  be  held  in  mind  that  any  protein  contains  a  powerful 
poison,  and  that  no  unbroken  protein  can  be  injected  into  the  body 
without  carrying  with  it  this  poison,  and  moreover,  the  parenteral 
digestion  of  a  protein  means  that  its  poisonous  group  will  be  set  free 
or  activated  in  the  body.  The  liberation  of  this  poison  oocnrs,  not 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  walls  of  which  may  protect  the  body  or 
from  which  it  may  be  rejected  by  vomiting  or  purging,  or  by  both, 
but  in  the  blood  and  tissue,  and  there  is  no  escaping  its  effects.  It 
is  a  poison,  not  a  toxin,  and  there  is  up  to  the  present  time  no  known 
antidote  for  it.  The  indiscriminate  employment  of  protein  injec- 
tions now  being  made  should  be  most  positively  condemned. 

Work  done  in  our  own  laboratory  indicates  that  with  some  proteins 
at  least  the  sensitizing  and  potscmotis  groups  mky  be  separated,  and 
that  when  this  is  done  the  former  sei^tizes  quite  as  effieientiy  and 
scmietimes  much  better  than  the  unbroken  protein  containing  its 
poisonous  group.  In  animals  the  nonpoisonous  part  of  the  typhoid 
protein  gives  immunity  to  the  living  bacillus  to  a  much  greater 
degree  and  more  promptly  than  the  unbroken  bacillus,  either  alive 
or  dead.  It  is  freely  soluble  and  the  more  soluble  protein  s^isitizers 
are  the  more  promptly  and  efficiently  do  they  act.  But  the  old  idea 
that  in  order  to  protect  a  man  against  disease  you  must  make  hdm 
sick — ^and  the  sicker  you  make  him  the  greater  the  protection  you  give 
him — ^is  so  strong  in  the  pro&asion  that  no  one  will  listen  to  the  use 
of  a  nonpoisonous  split  product  to  protect  one  against  typhoid  fever. 

That  the  tuberculous  animal  bdiaves  quite  differently  from  the 
nontuberculous  <m  receiving  injections  of  the  tuberculin  protein, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  the  living  bacillus,  in  dead  cells,  or  in 
solution,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Before  Koch  gave  us 
tuberculin,  Arloing  and  Courmcmt  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tubercle  bacillus  produces  soluble  substances  which  reduce  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  body  and  render  it  more  susoq>tible  to  rein* 
fection.  This  correq>onds  closely  with  the  first  impression  made  by 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  anaphylaxis,  the  impression  tiiat 
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led  Richet  to  select  this  term.  In  1891  Koch  described  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  protein  sensitization  as  we  understand  it  to-day.  He  stated 
that  when  a  healthy  guinea  pig  is  inoculated  with  the  living  tubercle 
bacillus  there  is  no  change  at  the  site  of  inoculation  until  from  10  to 
14  days  later,  when  a  hard  lump  forms,  finally  opens  and  ulcerates, 
and  continues  until  the  animal  dies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
tuberculous  guinea  pig  is  inoculated  with  the  living  bacillus,  on  the 
second  or  third  day  a  liunp  forms,  soon  becomes  necrotic,  falls  out, 
ulcerate  for  a  time,  and  finally  heals  without  any  infection  of  the 
neighboring  lymph  glands.  In  1897  Trudeau  observed  that  when 
healthy  rabbits  receive  injections  of  virulent  cultures  in  the  eye, 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  for  about  14  days,  when  with  increasing 
vascularity  tubercles  form  in  the  iris  after  which  inflammation  ex- 
tends and  the  eye  is  practically  destroyed  within  from  6  to  8  weeks. 
Like  treatment  of  tuberculous  rabbits  develops  an  iritis  within  from 
2  to  5  days,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week  at  a  time  when 
the  c(mtrols  begin  to  develop  destructive  changes,  the  inflammatioa 
begins  to  subside.  Later  studies  have  confirmed  and  amplified  these, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  death  may  be  induced  within  24  hours  by 
injecting  a  large  amount  of  a  living  culture  into  a  tuberculous 
animal. 

The  same  difference  between  healthy  and  tuberculous  animals  has 
been  observed  in  their  response  to  injections  of  dead  cultures  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  The  first  observation  along  this  line,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  made  by  Strauss  and  Gamaleia,  who  found  that  when 
large  numbers  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  are  injected  into  tubercolous 
animals  death  results  while  similar  amounts  are  without  immediate 
effect  upon  healthy  animals. 

When  we  come  to  tuberculin,  every  phase  of  its  action  or  its  failure 
to  act  is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  tuberculous  animal  is 
a  sensitized  one.  Koch  found  that  0.5  gram  of  his  preparation  killed 
tuberculous  guinea  pigs,  and  induced  no  symptoms  in  healthy  ones. 
A  fraction  of  1  milligram  may  cause  marked  symptoms  in  a  tubercu- 
lous man,  while  many  times  this  amount  is  borne  easily  by  a  healthy 
man.  The  inflammatory  reaction  about  local  tubercular  lesions 
cjiused  by  injections  of  tuberculin  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
high  degree  of  sensitization  in  their  localities,  and  the  cleavage  of 
the  bacilli.  The  ophthalmic,  cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  and  intra- 
venous tests  with  tuberculin  are  all  typical  sensitization  reactions. 
Even  in  the  failure  to  respond  to  tuberculin  seen  in  advanced  tuber- 
culosis we  have  the  condition  known  as  anti-anaphylaxis,  which  simply 
means  that  the  anaphylactic  ferment  is  exhausted  by  the  large  amount 
of  material  supplied  by  the  bacilli  in  the  body. 

There  is  another  line  of  evidence  that  in  tuberculosis  there  is  a 
condition  of  specific  protein  sensitization.    T^is  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  fad^  that  this  disease  is  much  more  deadly  in  lands  and  among 
people  who  have  recently  come  under  its  influence  than  it  is  where  it 
has  prevailed  for  many  generations.  In  other  words,  the  widespread 
and  long-continued  existence  of  the  disease,  slowly,  and  at  the  cost 
of  much  sickness  and  many  deaths,  brings  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
munity. The  readiness  with  which  the  North  American  Indian  has 
succumbed  to  this  disease  is  a  striking  illustration,  and  Calmette  has 
recently  collected  additional  evidence  on  this  point.  He  states  that 
tuberculosis  is  being  widely  disseminated  among  peoples  who  have 
until  recently  been  free  from  it.  The  world-wide  wanderings  of  the 
white  man  are  carrying  the  disease  to  every  people,  from  the  Lap- 
lander and  Esquimaux  of  the  arctics  to  the  negroes  and  Malays  of 
the  tropics.  Iceland,  the  Faro  Islands,  and  the  steppes  of  Russia  are 
being  infected  and  in  these  new  regions  tuberculosis  exists  in  its 
most  speedily  fatal  forms.  The  same  author  points  out  that  recently 
discovered  methods  for  the  recognition  of  this  disease  even  in  latent 
states  shows  that  among  Europeans  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent 
reach  more  than  20  years  of  age  without  receiving  the  infection. 
Those  who  survive  the  first  infection  become  more  or  less  immune, 
and  after  that  develop,  when  they  do  acquire  the  disease,  the  more 
chronic  forms. 

Romer^^  concludes  that  the  less  widely  is  tuberculosis  distributed 
among  a  people,  the  greater  is  the  case  mortality,  and,  the  wider  the 
distribution,  the  smaller  is  the  case  mortality. 

Still  another  fact  of  importance  is  that  the  most  speedily  fatal 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  the  miliary  and  meningeal,  are  much 
more  frequent  among  children  than  among  adults. 

There  is  another  matter  of  much  importance  in  this  connection 
which  we  must  discuss.  We  have  found  the  tubercle  bacillus  highly 
resistant  to  lytic  agents,  and  it  appears  that  its  long  experience  as  a 
parasite  has  led  it  to  protect  itself  with  layers  of  wax  and  deposits 
of  fat,  but  proteolytic  enzymes  digest  the  most  firm  proteins.  Fried- 
beiger  has  found  that  at  least  some  strains  of  this  bacillus  are  di- 
gested by  the  serum  of  healthy  guinea  pigs,  and  the  researches  of 
MerU,  Bail,  and  Eraus  and  his  students  have  shown  that  tubercle 
baccilU  placed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  tuberculous  animals  respond 
to  Pfeiffer's  reaction.  Some  strains  are  dissolved  in  the  peritoneum 
of  healthy  guinea  pigs,  but  dissolution  occurs  more  promptly  and 
more  completely  in  the  peritonemn  of  a  tuberculous  animal.  The 
healthy  animal  may  have  to  depend  upon  its  phagocytes  to  combat 
the  invading  bacillus,  but  the  tuberculous  animal  supplies  a  specific 
proteolytic  enzyme*  and  to  this  the  fresh  invader  succumbs. 

Nature  is  slowly  immunizing  the  white  man  to  tuberculosis,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  or  not  the  process  employed  by  nature 
can  be  aided  in  any  way.    We  think  it  can,  and  there  is  not  before 
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the  medical  profession  at  this  time  a  greater  question  than  this,  Is 
it  possible  to  aid  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  by  vaccination?  What 
we  need  is  a  vaccine.  Various  methods  of  modifying  the  tubercle 
bacillus  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  vaccine  have  been  tried.  The 
bovo- vaccine  of  von  Behring  was  tried,  but  the  increased  resistance 
given  by  it  was  found  to  be  of  short  duration.  Attempts  to  reduce 
its  virulence  by  age,  heat,  chemicals,  and  by  submitting  it  to  ultra- 
violet and  other  rays  and  emanations  have  been  made.  What  we 
need  is  a  tubercle  protein  sensitizer.  It  should  be  soluble  and  it 
should  be  free  from  the  poisonous  group  in  the  protein  molecule. 
In  my  opinion  the  nearest  approach  to  this  desired  substance  is  the 
nonpoisonous  portion  of  the  tubercle  protein,  as  prepared  by  the 
method  of  Vaughan  and  Wheeler.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  a  uniform  product.  Some  preparations  seem  to  fill  every 
requirement.  They  sensitize  animals  to  the  unbroken  bacillus,  dead 
or  alive,  and  in  surface  tubercular  lesions  they  cause  inflammation 
about  the  tubercular  area,  and  we  have  seen  the  tubercular  tissue 
slough  off  and  complete  recovery  result,  but  other  preparations 
made  from  the  same  cellular  substance  by  the  same  method  seem 
inert.  We  have  had  similar  difficulties  with  the  sensitizing  groups 
from  other  proteins.  Some  preparations  from  egg  white  sensitize 
to  imbroken  egg  white,  while  others  seem  wholly  without  effect,  and 
still  all  are  prepared  from  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  way. 
Evidently  the  sensitizing  group  in  the  protein  molecule  is  a  highly 
labile  body  and  susceptible  to  influences  which  so  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  recognize.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
poisonous  group  uniformly,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  sensitizing 
body.  Further  work  along  this  line  is  needed,  and  if  an  efficient 
and  uniformly  reliable  sensitizer  for  the  tubercular  protein,  free 
from  the  poisonous  group,  can  be  secured,  all  children  should  be 
vaccinated  for  tuberculosis,  then,  with  protection  against  natural 
infection,  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  will  be  as  completely  under 
man's  control  as  is  that  of  smallpox.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
wood that  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  relative  and  not 
absolute. 

The  studies  inaugurated  by  Wright  have  demonstrated  that  vac- 
cination is  of  service  not  only  in  prevention,  but  also  in  cure.  Bac- 
teria and  protozoa  are  particulate,  and  in  many  diseases  they  are 
confined  to  limited  localities.  As  we  have  seen,  sensitization  may 
also  be  local.  No  body  cell  is  sensitized  against  a  foreign  protein 
until  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  the  former,  and  penetration  of 
the  body  cell  is  probably  essential  to  the  most  efficient  sensitization* 
The  microorganisms  of  acne  are  located  in  the  cutaneous  tissue;  and 
being  particulate  and  not  in  solution,  the  area  sensitized  by  them  is 
small,  if  there  be  any  sensitization  at  all.    By  vaccine  therapy  the 
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troduction,  leads  to  fever.  The  older  literature  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  his  own  work,  was  given  in  1883  by  Boques.* 
Tn  1888  G^amaleia  ^  showed  quite  clearly  that  fever  accompanies  and 
I'esults  from  the  parenteral  digestion  of  bacterial  proteins,  and  a  year 
later  Charrin  and  Buffer*  confirmed  this  work  and  extended  it  to 
nonbacterial  proteins.  In  1890  Buchner  *  produced  the  diaracteristie 
phenomena  of  inflammation— color,  rubor,  tumor,  and  dolor — by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  diverse  bacterial  proteins.  In  1895  Krehl 
and  Matthes  ^®  induced  fever  by  the  parenteral  introduction  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptons,  but  they  did  not  obtain  constant  results,  whidi 
we  now  know  are  secured  only  by  regulation  of  the  size  and  frequency 
of  the  dosage.  In  1909  Vaughan,  Wheeler,  and  Gidley*^  demon- 
strated that  any  desired  form  of  fever — acute  fatal,  continued,  inter* 
mittent,  or  remittent-— can  be  induced  in  animals  by  regulating  the 
size  and  frequency  of  the  doses  of  foreign  protein  administered 
parenterally,  and  in  1911  Vaughan,  Cumming,  and  Wright"  ex- 
tended the  details  of  this  work.  These  investigators  established  the 
following  points: 

(1)  Large  doses  of  unbroken  protein  administered  intra-abdomi- 
nally,  subcutaneously,  or  intravenously,  have  no  effect  upon  the  tem- 
perature; at  least,  do  not  cause  fever. 

(2)  Small  doses,  especially  when  repeated,  cause  fever,  the  forms 
of  which  may  be  varied  at  will  by  changing  the  size  and  the  interval 
of  dosage. 

The  following  illustrations  may  be  given :  August  22, 1909,  we  in- 
jected the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a 
rabbit  The  highest  temperature  of  the  fore  period  was  100.9^. 
After  this  injection  the  temperature  was  taken  every  two  hours  fr<Mn 
13  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  up  to  September  6.  The  animal  was  weighed 
each  day,  and  its  urine  measured  and  tested  for  albumin.  There  was 
no  fever ;  indeed,  the  morning  temperature  fell  some  days  to  97^,  and 
one  day  to  96.6^.  The  animal  lost  in  weight  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  its  original.  The  volume  of  urine  averaged  normal,  and  at 
no  time  did  it  contain  albumin.  On  the  other  hand  0.05  cubic  centi- 
meters of  egg  white,  filtered  through  cotton,  injected  intra-abdomi- 
nally  every  half  hour  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  carried  the  temperature 
to  106.6*^. 

The  intravenous  injection  of  from  4  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
dilution  of  egg  white  with  an  equal  volume  of  salt  solution  every 
two  hours  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  had  but  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
temperature,  while  the  hourly  injection  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
same  solution  and  of  much  more  dilute  solutions  carried  the  tempera- 
ture within  from  4  to  6  hours  up  to  from  105®  to  107®,  and  in  some 
instances  caused  sudden  death. 

(3)  The  effect  of  protein  injections  on  the  temperature  is  more 
prompt  and  marked  in  sensitized  than  in  fresh  animals. 
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(4)  The  intraveoous  injection  of  laked  blood  corpuscles  from 
either  man  or  the  rabbit  causes  in  the  latter,  even  in  very  small 
quantity,  either  in  single  or  repeated  doses,  prompt  and  marked  ele- 
vation of  temperature. 

(5)  Laked  corpuscles  after  removal  of  the  stroma  by  filtration 
have  a  like  effect. 

(6)  Protein  fever  can  be  continued  for  weeks  by  repeated  injec- 
tions, giving  a  curve  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
typhoid  fever. 

(7)  Protein  fever  is  accompanied  by  increased  nitrogen  elimina- 
tion and  gradual  wasting. 

(8)  Ptotein  fever  covers  practically  all  cases  of  clinical  fever. 

(9)  Animals  killed  by  experimentally  induced  fever  may  die  at 
the  height  of  the  fever,  but  as  a  rule  the  temperature  rapidly  falls 
before  death. 

(10)  Fever  induced  by  repeated  injections  of  bacterial  proteins 
and  ending  in  recovery  is  followed  by  immunity. 

(11)  The  serum  of  animals  in  which  protein  fever  has  been  in- 
duced digests  the  homologous  protein  in  vitro. 

(12)  Fever  results  from  the  parenteral  digestion  of  proteins. 

(13)  There  are  two  kinds  of  parenteral  proteolytic  enzymes,  one 
specific  and  the  other  nonspecific. 

(14)  The  production  of  the  nonspecific  ferment  is  easily  and 
quickly  stimulated. 

(15)  The  development  of  the  specific  ferment  requires  a  longer 
time. 

(16)  Sensitization  and  immunity  are  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  process. 

(17)  Foreign,  proteins,  living  or  dead,  formed  or  in  solution, 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  soon  diffuse  through  the  tissues 
and  sensitize  the  cells.  Different  proteins  have  predilection  places 
in  which  they  are  deposited  and  where  they  are,  in  large  part  at 
least,  digested,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  and 
lesions  of  the  different  diseases. 

(18)  The  subnormal  temperature  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  a  fever  or  at  its  termination  is  due  to  the  rapid  liberation  of  the 
protein  poison,  which  in  small  doses  causes  an  elevation,  and  in 
larger  doses  a  depression,  of  temperature. 

(19)  Fever  per  se  must  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  phenomenon 
inasmuch  as  it  results  from  a  process  inaugurated  by  the  body  cells 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  body  of  foreign  substances. 

(20)  The  evident  sources  of  excessive  heat  production  in  fever 
are  the  following: 

(a)  That  arising  from  the  unusual  activity  of  the  cells  supplying 
the  enzyme. 
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(b)  That  arising  from  the  cleavage  of  the  foreign  protein. 

(c)  That  arising  from  the  destructiye  reaction  between  the  split 
products,  from  the  foreign  protein  and  proteins  of  the  body. 

In  1910  Friedberger  ^'  studied  the  effects  of  graduated  doees  of 
foreign  proteins  on  the  temperature  of  both  normal  and  sensitized 
animals.  With  lambs'  serum  intravenously  administered  to  normml 
guinea  pigs  he  obtained  the  following  results: 

5.0  cubic  centimeter  equals  fatal  dose. 

0.5  cubic  centimeter  equals  limit  for  fall  in  temperature. 

0.01  cubic  centimeter  equals  upper  ccmstant 

0.005  cubic  centimeter  equals  fever  plane. 

0.001  cubic  centimeter  equals  lower  constant 

In  sensitized  guinea  pigs  the  above  figures  were  dianged  to  the 
following: 

0.005  cubic  c^itimeter  equals  fiital  dose. 
0.0005  cubic  centimeter  equals  limit  for  fall. 
0.00001  cubic  centimeter  equals  upper  constant 
0.000005  cubic  centimeter  equals  limit  for  fever. 
0.000001  cubic  centimeter  equals  lower  constant 

In  1911  Schittenhelm,  Weichardt,  and  Hartmann  "  experimented 
with  the  effect  of  the  parenteral  administration  of  diverse  proteins 
on  animal  temperature  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  well  stated :  ^'  In  severe  experimental  anaphylaxis 
there  is  a  fall  in  temperature ;  in  the  lighter  manifestations  there  is 
fever."  We  regard  this  as  a  confirmation  of  our  conclusion  reached 
some  years  earlier.  "  Small,  especially  repeated,  doses  of  the  protein 
poison  cause  fever,  while  large  doses  depress  the  temperature." 

Some  years  ago  Friedmann  and  Isaak"  showed  that  after  the 
parenteral  introduction  of  foreign  proteins  the  increase  in  nitrogen 
elimination  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  protein 
injected.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Scfaittenhelm  and 
Weichardt  *•  and,  as  has  been  stated,  Vaughan,  Wheeler,  and  Gidley 
found  the  same  in  protein  fever.  Our  explanation  for  the  marked 
mcrease  in  nitrogen  elimination  has  been  given. 

In  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and  in  relapses  in  all  infec- 
tious diseases  the  phenomena  of  protein  sensitization  are  fully 
demonstrated.  In  the  different  forms  of  malaria,  chill  and  fever 
correspond  to  the  discharge  of  foreign  protein  into  the  blood  just 
as  promptly  as  anaphylactic  symptoms  follow  the  injection  of  the 
homologous  protein  in  a  sensitized  animal.  The  moment  the  blood 
cells  rupture  and  the  protozoal  protein  is  disseminated  the  sensi- 
tized cells  discharge  the  lytic  ferment  by  which  the  foreign  protein 
is  disrupted  and  destroyed,  but  in  this  process  the  poison  is  liberated. 

Local  sensitization  is  frequently  established  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air  passages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  in  the  skin 
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for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  proteins  are  frequently 
brou^t  into  direct  contact  with  these  tissues,  and  in  the  second  place, 
as  has  been  shown  in  my  laboratory,  foreign  proteins  introduced  into 
the  blood  are  frequently  deposited  in  the  skin  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  These  local  sensitizations  characterize  many  of  the 
infectious  diseases.  The  work  of  Dunbar  and  Weidiardt  on  hay 
fever  is  a  nice  illustration.  These  investigator^  injected  each  other 
subcutaneously  with  minute  quantities  of  pollen  suspension.  Im- 
mediately Dunbar,  being  a  hay-fever  subject,  became  dizzy  and  within 
a  few  minutes  began  to  sneeze,  then  a  whoopinglike  cough  began. 
The  eyes  were  congested,  and  an  abundant  secretion  flowed  from  the 
nose.  The  face  became  swollen  and  cyanotic,  and  soon  the  body  was 
covered  with  an  urticarial  rash.  After  24  hours  these  symptoms  sub- 
sided. Weichardt,  not  being  a  hay-fever  subject,  was  not  affected. 
That  this  and  kindred  affections  are  not  benefited  by  antisera  was 
abundantly  and  positively  demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  the  so- 
called  hay-fever  serum,  which  was  found  in  no  instance  to  be  of 
special  value,  and  in  some  it  greatly  intensified  the  symptoms. 

Our  common  colds,  or  coryzas,  are  instance  of  local  sensitization. 
Schittenhelm  and  Weichardt  tell  of  a  man  who  was  so  deeply  sen- 
sitized by  the  inhalation  of  Witte's  pepton  that  he  could  tell  on  enter- 
ing the  laboratory  whether  the  pepton  flask  was  open  or  closed,  and 
some  moist  pepton  painted  on  the  skin  caused  the  area  covered  to  be- 
come red.  The  high  degree  of  susceptibility  to  odors  from  the  horse 
shown  by  some  people  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  seems  in  some 
instances  that  this  susceptibility  is  transmitted  from  mother  to  child. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  all  the  problems  of  protein  sensi- 
tization have  not  been  solved.  It  seems  to  be  a  physiologic  law  that 
the  specific  ferments  elaborated  by  living  cells  are  determined  by  the 
proteins  brought  into  contact  with  them,  but  as  yet  we  know  but  little 
concerning  these  bodies  which  we  call  ferments.  That  they  are  labile 
chemical  bodies  resulting  from  intramolecular  rearrangement  in  the 
protein  molecules  of  the  cell  seems  a  plausible  theory,  but,  at  present, 
it  is  only  a  theory.  We  know  but  little  of  the  action  of  these  so- 
called  ferments  upon  their  homologous  proteins.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  protein  sensitizers  is  exceedingly  limited,  and,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  work  in  this  direction 
should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  because  we  need  sensitizers  free  from 
the  poisonous  group.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  question,  why  small 
doses  of  protein  induce  fever  while  large  doses  have  no  such  effect 
At  present  we  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  If  it 
could  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  toxins  are  ferments,  the 
subject  of  the  etiology  of  disease  would  be  greatly  simplified.  I  have 
elsewhere*'  given  my  reasons  for  holding  that  the  toxins  are  fer- 
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ments,  and  in  closing  this  paper  I  wish  to  formulate  what  I  believe  to 
be  two  biologic  laws : 

(1)  When  the  body  cells  find  themselves  in  contact  with,  or  per- 
meated by,  foreign  proteins,  they  elaborate  specific  ferments  which 
digest  and  destroy  the  foreign  proteins. 

(2)  When  body  cells  are  attacked  by  destructive  ferments,  they 
elaborate  antif erments,  the  function  of  whidi  is  to  neutralize  the  fer- 
ments and  thus  protect  the  cells. 

*  Jour.  Infectious  Diseases,  4,  476,  1907. 
'  Die  Serumkranlcheit,  1905. 

'  Klinische  Studlen  liber  Vakzination  n.  Yakzinale  Allergie,  1907. 
^  ArcUTes  of  Internal  Med.,  7,  259,  283,  1911. 
'Beitrage  z.  klinik  d.  Tubrk.  22,  301.  1912. 

*  Substances  tbermogenes,  Paris,  1883. 
'Ann.  de  17nstltut  Pasteur,  12,  22Q, 

*  C.  R:  Soc  Biol.  1889,  63. 
•Berl.  k.  W.,  1890,  216. 

''Arcli.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.  ^5,  232,  1895. 

"  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass.  Aug.  21,  1909. 

"Z.  f.  I.  P,  458;  Trans.  Ass.  Am.  Physicians,  1911. 

"Ber.  k.  W.  No.  42,  1910. 

"  Z.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.  1911. 

"  Ibid.,  1905,  1906,  and  1908. 

"Zentralblt  t  d.  ges.  Physiol,  u.  Pathol,  d.  Stoffwechsel,  1910. 

"  Trana  Ass.  Am.  Physicians,  1911. 


STTTDIES  ON  THE  LOCTTS  OF  AKTIBODY  FORMATION. 

By  Fbxdebick  P.  Gat  and  G.  Y.  Rusk,  from  the  Hearst  Laboratory  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology,  University  of  California. 

Since  the  critical  work  of  Knorr  *  on  toxins  it  has  b^n  generally 
accepted  that  antibodies  are  formed,  not  by  a  simple  inversion  of 
antigens,  but  by  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  animal  that 
has  received  the  antigen.  Correlatively,  it  has  been  assumed  that  cer- 
tain cells  have  a  particular  aflSnity  for  a  given  antigenic  substance 
and  are  presumably  specifically  fitted  to  produce  the  corresponding 
antibody.  Ehrlich's  receptor  hypothesis,  while  stating  this  assump- 
tion more  concretely,  has  in  no  instance  given  direct  proof  that  any 
particular  type  of  cell  gives  rise  to  any  given  antibody.  The  experi- 
ment of  Wassermann  and  Takaki  *  that  demonstrated  the  apparent 
neutralization  of  tetanus  toxin  by  brain  substance  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  nerve-cell  origin  of  tetanus  antitoxin.  In- 
deed the  work  of  Loewi  and  Meyer '  would  show  that  injection  of 
the  toxin  into  nervous  tissue  produces  an  increased  susceptibility  of 
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the  animal  to  tetanus  toxin  rather  than  an  increased  resistance. 
The  fact  that  tetanus  toxin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  circulating 
Uood  of  susceptible  animals  and  may  soon  be  demonstrated  in  the 
central  nervous  system  would  not,  it  would  seem,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  toxin  may  not  also  have  been  fixed  and  neutralized  by  other 
body  cells.  At  least  it  would  seem  necessary  to  assimie  that  the 
cells  responsible  for  the  antitoxin  formation  must  first  fix  the  an- 
tigen. This  proof  of  antigen  fixation,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  employed  in  searching  for  the  locus  of  an- 
tibody formation.  The  only  other  apparent  method  of  determining 
antibody  origin  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  early  demonstration  of 
antibodies  in  given  cell  groups  before  they  are  demonstrable  in  the 
circulating  Uood. 

Very  little  information,  therefore,  on  the  site  of  antibody  forma- 
tion has  been  gained  from  studies  on  toxin  and  antitoxin.  Our 
information,  inconclusive  as  it  is,  has  been  obtained  from  the  work 
with  other  antibodies,  and  we  would  do  well  to  consider  first  what 
data  have  been  accumulated  in  respect  to  each  of  the  antibody 
types  in  turn. 

BAOTERIOLTSINS. 

Pfeiffer  and  Marx*  inaugurated  the  first  systematic  attempts  to 
discover  the  origin  of  lytic  antibodies.  Their  work  would  seem  to 
indicate  very  clearly  that  the  protective  antibodies  directed  against 
the  cholera  spirillum  are  elaborated  in  the  leucopoietic  organs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spleen,  but  to  a  less  extent  in  the  bone  marrow,  inas- 
much as  eictracts  of  these  organs  protect  guinea  pigs  from  infection 
before  the  blood  serum  does.  Deutsch'  essentially  corroborated 
these  findings  with  B.  typJwsua  and  Castellani  •  with  B.  dysenteriae. 
Levaditi's^  conclusions  from  his  work  with  the  spirillum  of  hen 
septicemia  were  likewise  corroborative,  but  his  conclusions  would 
not  seem  justified  by  the  experimental  evidence.  These  authors  all 
agree  that  the  spleen  is  not  essential,  as  its  removal  at  best  but 
slightly  inhibits  antibody  formation;  the  bone  marrow  and  lymph 
nodes  are  secondarily  concerned. 

A  careful  inspection  of  Levaditi's  experiments  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  blood  stream  as  a  possible  source  of  antibodies,  although  his 
conclusions  are  different.  Several  authors,  however,  have  attempted 
to  disprove  experimentally  the  local  or  leucocytic  origin  of  the  bac- 
teriolysins.  Thus  Stenstrom*  found  that  the  injection  of  bacteria 
plus  leucocytes  led  to  less  antibody  production  than  the  injection  of 
bacteria  alone.  Pfeiffer  and  Marx  found  less  antibodies  in  the 
ground  leucocytes  of  immimized  animals  than  in  the  plasma. 
Deutsch  found  the  lysins  were  not  present  in  peritoneal  exudate  and 
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Paetsch*  extended  this  finding  so  as  to  include  both  pleural  and 
peritoneal  exudates  and  the  lining  endothelia  of  these  cavities. 

Violin's  ^^  injections  into  the  gall  bladder  for  the  rapid  production 
of  antibodies  indicate  the  possible  function  of  the  liver  in  this  con- 
nection,  which  is  emphasized  more  distinctly  in  work  with  other 
antibodies. 

HEMOLTSINS. 

Metchnikoff^^  and  Cantacuz&ne  ^'  originally  suggested,  on  what 
would  seem  to  be  largely  philosophical  grounds,  that  the  hemolysins 
may  be  formed  by  the  leucocytes  owing  to  the  recognized  phagocy- 
tosis of  blood  cells  by  the  mononuclears.  The  output  of  "  fixatives," 
according  to  Metchnikoff,  varies  directly  with  the  d^ree  of  phago- 
cytosis. There  is  direct  evidence  that  goes  to  prove,  however,  that 
these  bodies  are  not  formed  in  the  blood  ^xeam.  McGUnvan^ 
showed  that  no  leucocytosis  follows  the  injection  of  alien  blood  and 
Hektoen  and  Carlson  ^^  have  shown  by  transfusion  experiments  that 
the  antigenic  properties  of  foreign  blood  cells  disappear  from  the 
circulation  within  seven  hours. 

Among  the  fixed  tissues,  the  liver  and  spleen  seem  to  have  shared 
the  honors  as  the  possible  sites  of  hemolysin  formation.  Leuck- 
hardt  and  Becht,*'  following  the  work  of  Hektoen  and  Carlson, 
found  that  the  spleen  alone  of  the  organs  in  a  dog  that  has  received 
goat  or  rat  corpuscles  24  hours  previously  has  the  property  of  im- 
munizing new  animals.  As  a  proof  of  the  temporary  location  of  the 
red  blood  cells  that  have  been  injected,  this  evidence  is  undoubted, 
although  well  recognized  from  other  work;  as  a  proof  of  the  spleen 
as  the  site  of  antibody  formation  it  would  seem  to  be  negative.  The 
statement  by  London^*  that  splenectomy  decreases  the  formation  of 
hemolysins  is  categorically  denied  by  Jakuschewitch.^^  Brezina** 
foimd  that  a  specific  serum  against  the  leucopoietic  organs  had  no 
effect  in  disturbing  hemolysin  formation.  Carrel  and  Ingebristen  *• 
have  produced  hemolysins  in  the  growing  embryonic  spleen. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  liver  as  the  site  of  hemolysin  for- 
mation is  more  positive.  Both  Cantacuz^ne  **  and  McGowan  *•  have 
shown  the  function  of  Kiipfers  cells  in  the  destruction  of  red  blood 
corpuscles.  MuUer,'^  in  an  interesting  paper,  has  apparently  traced 
normal  hemolysin  formation  to  the  liver  and  has  even  been  able  to 
stimulate  its  excretion  in  the  liver  suspended  in  Ringer^s  solution 
outside  the  body,  by  transfusing  it  with  solutions  containing  iodine 
(iodipin).  A  further  contribution  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  iodin 
compounds  is  given  by  Hektoen  *^  who  was  able  to  increase  the  output 
of  hemolytic  sensitizers  in  dogs  by  injecting  sodium  iodoxybenzoate. 
Violins  *•  method  of  producing  antibodies  by  gall-bladder  injection 
has  already  been  referred  to  under  bacteriolysins. 
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AGGLT7TININ8. 

Whereas  the  evidence  for  bacteriolysin  formation  seemed  to  favor 
formation  in  the  spleen  or  liver,  the  evidence  for  the  locus  of  origin 
of  the  bacterial  agglutinins  points  distinctly  to  the  blood  stream. 
Thus  the  work  of  Deutsch,^  Castellani,*  Rath,"  Weil  and  Braun," 
and  E[raus  and  Schiffmann  '^  all  shows  that  the  agglutinins  appear 
in  the  blood  serum  before  they  are  present  in  the  extract  of  any 
organ.  Although  Gruber*"  originally  suggested  that  the  polymor- 
phonuclears form  the  agglutinins,  no  experimental  evidence  goes  to 
prove  this.  The  experiments  of  Achard  and  Bensaud,*^  Widal  and 
Sicard,*^  of  Paetsch,*  and  of  E[raus  and  SchiflFmann**  all  seem  to 
disprove  leucocytic  or  local  origin. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  agglutinin  formation  in  the  spleen 
offered  by  v.  Emden,**  Jatta,**  and  Girgoleff.** 

FUECIFITINS    ( ANTraODIES  OF  flOLUBLB  ANnOENS) . 

In  the  case  of  precipitin  formation,  again  the  evidence  seems 
divided.  It  is  shown  by  two  sets  of  observers  (Petit  and  Carlson,** 
Vaughan,  Gumming,  and  McGlumphy  **)  that  soluble  antigenic  sub- 
stances like  egg  white  or  serum  apparently  disappear  within  a  few 
hours  frcon  the  circulating  blood.  This  is  shown  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing,  in  the  one  set  of  experiments,  antibodies  in 
another  animal  that  is  liberally  transfused  with  such  blood,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  failure  to  produce  anaphylaxis  in  guinea 
pigs  to  the  substance  originally  injected  (egg  white,  Vaughan  and 
collaborators).  In  apparent  contradiction  are  the  observations  of 
several  observers  on  the  relation  of  leucocytosis  to  precipitin  forma- 
tion. Thus  both  Cantacuztoe  ••  and  Swerew  •*  have  noted  a  marked 
hyperleucocytosis  preceded  by  an  absolute  decrease  in  polymor- 
phonuclears, which  may  reasonably  be  related  to  the  liberation  of 
precipitins.  This  observation  fits  in  neatly  with  that  of  Hiss  and 
Zinsser,"  who  obtained  nonspecific  bacterial  precipitins  from  leuco- 
cytic extracts,  and  that  of  Stenstrom,*  who  found  that  homologous 
leucocytes  injected  with  the  precipitinogen  increases  precipitin  out- 
put Kraus  and  Schiffmann  ^*  emphatically  regard  the  blood  as  the 
source  of  precipitins,  whereas  Cantacuzfene,  in  spite  of  his  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  leucocytes,  is  inclined  to  trace  precipitin  formation 
to  the  spleen.  ^ 

The  liver  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in  discussing  precipitin 
formation.  The  work  of  Manwaring,"  of  Nolf ,*^  and  of  Balizot,** 
on  anaphylactic  shock,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  liver  as  the  seat 
of  action,  and  so,  indirectly,  owing  to  the  relation  that  exists  between 
anaphylaxis  and  precipitins,  as  a  possible  location  of  the  latter 
substances. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  brief  survey  of  the  literature  that  no  g»[ieral 
statement  can  be  made  on  the  locus  of  antibody  formation  in  gen- 
eral. It  may  well  be  that  each  of  the  antibody  types  is  produced 
in  a  different  place  or  places.  But  even  when  we  consider  the  pos- 
sible seat  of  origin  of  any  particular  class  of  antibodies,  we  mre 
struck  by  the  apparent  confusion  in  the  acquired  data.  In  the  case 
of  any  of  them  we  may  still  say  that  the  antibody  may  be  formed 
either  in  the  blood  stream  or  in  the  fixed  tissues.  There  seems 
greatest  agreement  on  the  point  that  antibodies  are  formed  either 
by  the  leucocjrtes  or  the  leucocyte-forming  organs.  And  yet  a  good 
deal  of  recent  work  points  with  increasing  emphasis  to  the  liver,  an 
organ  which,  in  view  of  its  other  functicHis,  might  logically  likewise 
serve  to  produce  antibodies. 

Our  own  studies  on  antibody  formation  have  been  actively  in 
progress  for  over  a  year.  We  regard  them  hitherto  as  largely  pre- 
liminary and  they  have  led  rather  toward  establishing  certain  meth- 
ods of  attack  and  the  evolution  of  working  hypotheses  of  possible 
heuristic  value  than  to  any  conclusion  on  the  main  subject  at  issue. 
Certain  by-products  of  the  investigation  are  in  themselves  of  distinct 
interest,  although  their  results  are  negative  in  so  far  as  explaining 
antibody  formation  is  concerned.  Two  incidental  investigations 
may  first  be  summarized  before  dealing  with  the  work  that  bears 
more  directly  on  the  site  of  antibody  formation : 

I.   THE  EFFECT  OF  lODIPIN  ON  THE  OUTPUT  OF  ARTinCIAL  HEMOLYSINS," 

M uller's  **^  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  both  nor- 
mal sensitizer  (amboceptor)  and  alexin  are  formed  in  the  liver, 
but  that  their  output  depends  on  the  stimulating  action  of  the 
iodin  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  author  finds  that  the  injection  of 
thyroid  preparations,  or  of  various  iodine  preparations,  notably  of 
iodipin  (Merck,  26  or  10  per  cent  of  iodin),  produces  a  distinct 
increase  in  from  24  to  36  hours  of  the  normal  hemolysins  in  rab- 
bits and  other  animals.  As  already  stated,  this  increase  comprises 
not  only  an  increase  in  alexin,  as  tested  on  blood  cells  sensitized  by 
an  artificial  hemolysin,  but  an  increase  of  the  normal  hemolytic 
sensitizer.  Hektoen'^  has  further  found  an  increase  in  hemolytic 
sensitizers  in  dogs  that  received  a  single  dose  of  goat's  blood  over 
the  amount  produced  in  control  dogs  on  giving  injections  of  sodium 
iodoxybenzoate.  This  alleged  increase  of  normal  hemolytic  sensi- 
tizers immediately  suggested  the  importance  of  determining  the 
effect  of  iodin  on  artificial  hemolysins,  not  only  as  a  matter  in  itself 
of  theoretical  and  perhaps  of  practical  importance,  but  as  bearing 
on  the  origin  of  antibody  formation.  Differences  that  might  appear 
in  the  hemolytic  potency  of  the  sera  of  immunized  animals  would 
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prefiumably  be  more  strikiiig  than  corre6p<»iding  differences  in  nor- 
mal hemolysins,  owing  to  the  much  greater  strength  of  immune  sera. 
Our  experiments  deal,  first,  with  the  effect  of  a  single  injection  of 
iodipin  (Merck,  10  per  cent)  in  rabbits  that  had  been  immunised  by 
several  injections  of  washed  guinea-pig  corpuscles.  In  several  ex- 
periments a  control  animal  that  had  been  immunized  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  that  received  no  iodipin,  was  carried  through.  The 
animals  with  and  without  iodipin  were  bled  before  injection  from  the 
ear  and  at  intervals  subsequently;  the  separate  sera  were  heated  at 
once  to  56°  for  one-half  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  all 
were  tested  for  hemolytic  imits  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  cor- 
puscles and  alexin.  In  other  experiments  a  critical  intravenous  re- 
injection  of  the  antigenic  blood  was  given  in  two  highly  immunized 
rabbits,  and  on  the  following  day  one  of  them  was  given  iodipin. 
Both  sera  were  then  tested  at  intervals  for  hemolytic  potency.  There 
was  no  evidence  from  any  of  these  experiments  that  the  injection  of 
iodipin  will  increase  the  output  of  artificial  hemolysins  in  the  im- 
munized rabbits. 

n.  HISTOLOGICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  TISSUES  IK  IMMUNIZED  ANIMALS  WITH 
A  CX)MPARI80N  OF  CHBMIGAL  AND  MICROCHEMIOAL  TESTS  FOR  GLYCX)- 
QEN.*<» 

The  histopathological  studies  of  (ray  and  Southard  ^^  in  serum 
anaphylaxis  in  the  guinea  pig  have  seemed  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  relation  of  structure  to  function.  These  authors  foimd 
that  anaphylactic  intoxicaticm  is  accompanied  1^  definite  lesions  in 
the  nature  of  hemorrhages  and  more  particularly  by  fatty  changes 
in  parenchyma  and  in  the  endothelium.  These  endothelial  fat 
changes  could  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes  following  intravenous 
injection  and  obviously  bear  direct  relation  to  the  cyclonic  symptoms 
of  the  syndrome.  It  occurred  to  us  that  similar  evidence  of  func- 
tional cellular  activity  might  be  histologically  demonstrable  in  the 
cells  that  are  engaged  in  antibody  formation.  For  this  purpose 
rabbits  were  highly  immunized  by  repeated  intravenous  injection  of 
washed  guinea-pig  corpuscles  and  following  a  rest  of  two  or  more 
weeks  were  given  a  critical  reinjection  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
washed  guinea-pig  blood  and  at  subsequent  intervals  bled  and  the 
tissues  fixed  in  various  ways  and  stained  by  many  methods.  The 
critical  reinjection  was  aimed,  obviously,  to  obtain  the  antibody- 
producing  cells  in  a  condition  of  highest  activity. 

In  the  first  experiment  a  series  of  immunized  rabbits  received 
each  the  critical  reinjection  of  antigen  and  were  then  bled  at  1,  4, 
and  24  hours  and  4  and  6  days  subsequently.  A  careful  histological 
study  of  tissues  from  this  series  showed  in  the  24-hour  animal  a  very 
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marked  increase  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  (Best's  carmine  stain,  alco- 
hol fixation).  The  animals  bled  before  and  after  this  period  gave 
a  regular  increase  and  decrease  of  glycogen  to  the  24-hour  maximnm. 
A  more  careful  control  of  this  experiment  has  involved  us  in  techni- 
cal difficulties  that  seemed  too  time  consimiing  and  led,  moreover,  to 
far  less  encouraging  results  than  the  first  experiment.  The  question 
of  the  effect  of  starvation  on  the  amoimt  of  glycogen  alone  seemed 
unsurmountable ;  it  was  found,  for  example,  that  rabbits  that  have 
not  been  fed  for  two  days  have  stomachs  stuffed  with  food.  We  are 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  our  first  find  of  increased 
glycogen.  An  attempt  to  correlate  the  microchemical  reaction  of 
glycogen  with  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of  total  glycogen  in  the 
liver  has,  however,  led  to  results  of  importance.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  has  been  no  systematic  comparison  between  the  chemical 
analysis  of  an  organ  and  microchemical  staining  reactions  in  a  sam- 
ple of  it.  Dr.  Rusk  has  studied  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
glycogen  in  sections  of  22  rabbit  livers  stained  by  the  Ehrlich  iodin 
method  and  the  Best  carmine  method,  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  a 
greater  (weighed)  portion  of  the  same  livers,  following  Pfliiger's 
method  to  the  conversion  of  glycogen  to  glucose,  and  at  this  point 
introducing  Betrand's  modification  of  Fehling's  method  as  more 
accurate  in  measuring  the  amount  of  copper  reduced.  It  is  found 
that  the  microchemical  method  serves  to  give  somewhat  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  glycogen  present,  but  within  a  limited 
range  only,  for  when  the  chemical  analysis  showed  very  much  or 
very  little  glycogen  the  staining  method  was  at  times  wholly 
inadequate. 

m.  THE  FATE   OP   HOBSE  SERUM  INJECTED  INTRAVENOUSLY   IN   NORMAL 

AND  IMMUNIZED  RABBITS. 

The  two  general  methods  that  have  been  and  may  be  employed  in 
seeking  antibody  origin  are  either  to  trace  the  course  of  the  injected 
antigen  to  some  group  of  cells  or  to  seek  the  precocious  appearance 
of  antibodies  in  extracts  of  a  given  group  of  cells.  The  latter  method 
is  the  one  that  has  been  used  most  frequently,  but  it  is  the  former 
that  we  have  employed.  Our  observations,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  published,"  began  with  a  study  of  the  fate  of  horse 
senmi  injected  into  the  blood  stream  of  rabbits  that  had  been  im- 
munized against  horse  senmi.  They  have  since  led  to  further  studies 
on  the  result  of  an  initial  injection  of  horse  serum  in  normal  rabbits. 
In  all  instances  our  results  deal  with  an  injection  of  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  serum  intravenously. 

In  beginning  the  experiments  with  immunized  animals  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  determine  the  best  method  of  detecting  the  antigen  that 
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was  reinjected.  It  was  found  that  when  horse  serum  is  injected  intra- 
venously in  rabbits  that  have  a  high  precipitin  content  for  horse  serum 
it  nevertheless  remains  demonstrable  by  the  fixation  reaction  or  the 
precipitin  reaction  for  24  hours.  The  reactions  are  carried  out  by 
adding  the  antigen-containing  antiserum  to  a  pure  antiserum.  After 
48  hours  the  antigen  is  no  longer  demonstrable.  The  persistence  of 
the  antigen  in  the  immune  animal  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the 
precipitin  value  of  serum  (negative  phase).  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  although  this  antigen-containing  antiserum  will  not  precipitate 
or  fix  alexin  spontaneously,  it  will  react  with  another  antigenic  anti- 
serum as  well  as  with  a  pure  antiserum.  It  was  rather  surprising  to 
us  to  fail  in  any  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  antigen  by  the 
fixation  reaction  in  extracts  of  the  organs  of  these  same  inmiunized 
animals  (spleen,  lymph  nodes,  liver,  kidney,  and  muscles)  either 
at  the  same  time  the  antigen  is  present  in  the  blood  or  even  24  hours 
later. 

Of  undoubtedly  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  neither  the 
antigen-containing  antiserum,  nor  the  organ  extracts  of  the  same 
animal  will  sensitize  guinea  pigs  to  subsequent  intoxication  by  horse 
serum.  We  compared  the  fixing  values  of  pure  horse  sermn  and 
antigenic  antiserum,  and  although  one  fixing  dose  of  the  horse  serum 
will  sensitize  guinea  pigs,  many  fixing  doses  of  the  antigenic  anti- 
serum fail  to  do  so  (at  least  100).  This  would  explain  the  results 
of  Vaughan,  Gumming,  and  McGlumphy**  who  found  that  egg 
white  apparently  disappears  from  the  circulation  in  a  few  hours 
when  tested  for  by  the  anaphylaxis  reaction.  It  is  perhaps  also  in 
harmony  with  the  work  of  Hektoen  and  Carlson^*  and  of  Petit 
and  Carlson*^  who  proved  by  transfusion  that  the  antibody-incit- 
ing factor  in  blood  cells  or  in  serum  leaves  the  circulation  in  a  few 
hours.  We  might  possibly  assume  that  the  factor  in  the  antigen  that 
produces  the  antibody  differs  from  the  one  that  unites  with  it.  (Cfr. 
Bang  and  Forsmann.^' 

The  results  of  injecting  horse  serum  into  normal  animals  are  also 
of  interest.  The  horse  serum  is  detectable  by  the  precipitin  and 
fixation  reactions  for  several  days.  It  apparently  does  not  sensitize 
in  large  doses  even  after  24  hours.  The  fixation  and  precipitinogen 
antigen  is  present  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  also  in  the  various  organ 
extracts  (in  this  case  carefully  freed  of  blood)  in  imiform  amounts 
on  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  day.  Of  greatest  importance 
is  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  antibodies  have  begun  to  appear 
in  the  serum  two  or  three  days  before  the  antigen  disappears.  Simi- 
lar facts  have  been  noted  by  Hintze."  It  is  evident  then  that  not 
all  the  antigen  is  used  up  in  producing  the  antibody.  We  have  to 
imagine  either  that  the  antigen  continues  to  unite  with  the  cell  or 
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stimulate  the  cell  for  some  time  after  antibodies  appear,  or  that  the 
antibody  stimulant  differs  from  the  antigen  fraction  that  unites  with 
the  antibody.  This  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  us  for  the  present 
the  most  valuable  for  a  working  basis.  It  explains,  mcw-eovcr,  our 
own  failure  to  produce  anaphylaxis  (cfr.  also  Vaughan  and  his 
collaborators),  and  also  the  results  of  Hektoen  and  Carlson.  We  are 
continuing  our  work  with  this  as  a  working  hypothesis  and  also 
with  a  possible  further  elucidation  of  the  obscure  phenomen<«  of 
anaphylaxis  in  mind. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Park  :  Observations  made  on  the  injection  of  toxins  and 
antigens  into  the  blood  or  into  the  subcutaneous  or  other  tissues  in- 
dicate that  for  many  antibodies  several  varieties  of  cells  take  part. 
The  blood  in  an  animal  highly  immunized  to  diphtheria  toxin  contains 
about  100  times  the  quantity  of  antitoxin  as  the  tissue  fluids.  If  toxin 
is  added  to  antitoxin,  union  slowly  takes  place  and  the  combined  toxin 
is  no  longer  able  to  excite  the  production  of  antitoxin.  When  a  horse 
having  a  strongly  antitoxic  blood  is  injected  intravenously  with  a 
definite  amount  of  toxin  very  little  production  of  antitoxin  takes 
place,  because  most  of  it  is  neutralized  by  the  antitoxin  in  the  blood. 
The  same  amount  injected  in  scattered  spots  subcutaneously  will 
produce  a  large  amount  of  antitoxin.  The  part  absorbed  into  the 
blood  would  meet  the  same  fate  as  that  injected  intravenously.  It 
seems,  therefore,  certain  that  some  or  all  of  the  cells  in  the  area  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  that  the  toxin  reaches  must  take  part  in  pro- 
ducing antitoxin.  If  toxin  is  injected  through  the  trachea  into  the 
lungs  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  when  injected  subcutaneously.  I 
have  seen  similar,  though  not  as  definite,  results  with  the  injection 
of  various  bacterial  antigens.  These  facts  seem  to  suggest  that 
more  varied  cells  than  Dr.  Gay  indicates  may  take  part  in  antibody 
formation. 

Dr.  Vaughn  thinks  that  the  ferment  is  formed  by  different  cells 
according  to  the  sensitizer  used.  He  referred  to  the  work  of  J.  W, 
Vaughan  on  sensitization  to  cancer  proteins  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  ferment  is  formed  in  the  large  mononuclear  leucocjrtes  and 
that  the  sensitization  is  transitory.  The  fact  that  the  nonpoisonoas 
part  sensitizes  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  un- 
broken proteins.  However,  this  seems  highly  improbable  because 
this  part  does  not  sensitize  to  itself. 
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ON   THE   MECHANISM    OF   INTOXICATION  IN   PNETTM0G0CCXJ8 
ANAPHYLAXIS  AND  IN  PNET7M0C0CCUS  INFECTIONa 

Dr.  E.  C.  RosENow,  of  the  Memorial  Institate  for  Infections  Diseases,  Chicago. 

I  wish  to  present  here  very  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  which 
it  is  believed  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  intoxication  in 
pneumococcus  anaphylaxis  and  in  pneumococcus  infections.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  give  details  or  to  discuss  the  various  investi- 
gations which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  results  obtained.  For 
these,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  more  complete  papers  published 
chiefly  in  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  during  the  past  few 
years. 

When  normal  animals,  guinea  pigs  and  dogs,  are  injected  intra- 
venously with  dead  pneimiococci  or  unautolysed  extracts  of  pneumo- 
cocci,  they  die  in  from  6  to  24  hours,  depending  upon  the  dose.  Sen- 
sitized animals  die  at  a  relatively  earlier  period  in  both  instances, 
and,  in  case  of  the  extract,  from  typical  symptoms  of  anaphylaxis. 

When  virulent  pneumococci  are  suspended  in  NaCl  solution,  espe- 
cially if  ether  is  added;  when  unautolysed  pneunjococcus  extracts 
or  pneumococci  are  treated  with  immune  serum,  or  with  normal 
serum  alone,  or  with  a  combination  of  these,  there  appears  in  solu- 
tion, at  a  certain  period,  toxic  material  which  kills  guinea  pigs  and 
dogs  with  sjonptoms  characteristic  of  anaphylaxis  for  each  species. 
During  the  height  of  the  toxicity  for  normal  animals  the  mixtures 
containing  the  clear  extracts  have  already  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
toxicity  for  the  sensitized  animals,  and,  finally,  after  longer  rea- 
dence  at  37°  C,  the  toxic  action  disappears  both  for  normal  and 
f^ensitized  guinea  pigs  and  dogs. 

The  toxic  material  obtained  from  pneumococci  in  vitro  and  in  the 
sensitized  animals  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  formed  dur- 
ing pneumococcus  infections,  because  the  same  type  of  toxic  material 
is  found  in  solution  in  various  pneumococcus  exudates,  and  because, 
after  these  are  washed  and  again  suspended,  in  NaCl  solution  at 
87  ®  C.,  more  toxic  material  is  formed  in  vitro  and  also,  in  an  hour  or 
more,  following  immediate  injection  into  normal  animals.  When  ex- 
tracts of  pneumococcus  exudates  are  kept  at  37**  C.  for  a  longer  time, 
both  the  immediate  and  late  toxic  action  disappears,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  extracts,  in  NaCl  solution,  of  artificially  grown  pneumo- 
cocci. The  pneumococci  in  the  various  mixtures  which  yield  the  toxic 
substance  tend  to  become  Gram  negative  and  undergo  disintegration. 
This  is  most  marked  in  the  extracts  in  NaCl  solution.  Only  highly 
virulent  pneumococci  which  contain  an  autolytic  ferment,  and  which 
disintegrate  rather  rapidly,  yield  the  highly  toxic  substance.  Non- 
virulent  pneumococci  and  occasional  virulent  strains  which  either  do 
not  autolyse  at  all,  or  only  very  slowly,  do  not,  yield  the  toxic  sub- 
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stance  when  suspended  in  NaCl  solution.  They  do  yield  it,  however, 
when  treated  with  immune  and  then  with  normal  serum,  or  with  nor- 
mal serum  only;  but,  in  each  case,  more  slowly  than  highly  virulent 
strains.  The  toxicity  of  the  pneumococci  disappears  as  they  dis« 
integrate  and  bec(Mne  Gram  negative,  and  then  no  toxic  substance  can 
be  obtained  even  when  treated  with  fresh  serum.  The  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  toxic  substance,  when  virulent  pneumococd 
are  suspended  in  NaCl  solution,  has  been  proved  to  be  associated  with 
proteolysis.  Proteolysis  does  not  occur  in  case  of  nonvirulent  pneu- 
mococci. When  unautoljrsed,  heated  (60^  C.  one  hour)  pneumococcus 
extracts  are  treated  side  by  side*  with  sensitized  and  normal  serum,  it 
is  found  that  the  mixture  in  sensitive  serum  becomes  toxic  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  in  normal  serum,  and  it  also  disappears  cor- 
respondingly earlier.  Polariscopic  measurements,  made  at  the  same 
time,  show  a  more  rapid  decrease  in  levorotation  in  the  former,  indi- 
cating that  here  too  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  toxic 
substance  occurs  simultaneously  with  proteolysis. 

By  grinding  pneumococci  in  the  cold  I  have  been  able  to  show  that 
little  toxic  material  is  preformed  within  them.  The  extracts  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  when  injected  at  once,  produce  no  immediate 
symptoms,  but  death  within  24  hours;  after  they  are  kept  at  37^  C. 
for  a  time,  they  cause  death  in  a  few  moments;  and,  still  later,  they 
produce  neither  immediate  nor  late  ^mptoms.  It  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  mature  pneumococci  contain  little  preformed  toxic 
matter,  but  yield  a  large  amount  as  they  disintegrate,  both  in  vitro 
and  in  vivo^  and  it  makes  no  essential  diffei^nce  whether  they  are 
grown  artificially  or  in  the  infected  host. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  toxicity  of  meat  broth,  and  the  cor- 
responding clear  culture^  fluid  or  filtrate,  shows  that  the  latter  is 
strikingly  more  toxic  than  the  former.  This  has  been  shown  not  to 
be  due  to  increase  in  acidity.  Formol  titration  shows  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  amino  nitrogen.  The  exact  source  of  the  toxic 
material  in  this  case  is  not  entirely  clear.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
extracts  of  virulent  pneumococci,  in  distinction  to  those  of  nonviru- 
lent pneumococci,  liberate  a  proteolytic  enzyme.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  or  other  ferments  obtainable  from  virulent  pneu- 
mococci may  produce  similar  toxic  material  from  protein  other  than 
that  contained  in  pneumococci,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  protein 
cleavage,  diminishing  amounts  of  broth  culture  filtrates  and  filtered 
extracts  in  NaCl  solution  were  added  to  meat  broth  and  heated 
ascites  meat  broth,  and  placed  at  37^  C.  It  was  found  that  both 
the  broth  culture  filtrate  and  NaCl  solution  extract  cause  an  increase 
in  toxicity  and  amino  nitrogen.  Neither  of  these  could  possibly 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  small  quantity  of  culture  filtrates  or 
extracts  which  were  added.    Hence  a  proteolytic  enzyme  escapes 
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from  virulent  pneumococci,  which  is  responsible  for  part  of  the  pro- 
tein splitting,  and  the  increase  in  toxicity  when  pneiunocacci  are  cul- 
tivated in  broth.  A  portion  of  the  protein  splitting,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  pneumoooocL 
This  is  probably  independent  of  the  soluble  ferment,  because  growth 
of  nonvirulent  pneumococci  and  streptococci,  from  which  no  soluble 
proteolytic  enzyme  can  be  obtained,  causes  both  a  splitting  and  an 
increase  in  toxicity  when  cultivated  in  broth. 

The  relation  of  protein  splitting  to  the  production  of  toxic  sub- 
stances is  further  shown  by  the  following  facts:  The  increase  in  tox- 
icity in  the  mixtures  of  meat  broth  and  culture  filtrates  and  extracts 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  protein  splitting  up  to  a  certain 
point;  after  that,  the  toxicity  diminishes  and  the  splitting  increases. 
In  the  broth  cultures  from  which  the  pneumococci  are  not  removed, 
whether  killed  by  adding  ether  or  not,  the  late  diminution  in  toxicity 
is  not  observed.  In  this  connection,  the  following  interesting  fiicts 
should  be  mentioned:  The  proteolytic  enzyme  is  more  resistant  to 
heat  and  long  standing  in  the  broth  culture  filtrates  than  in  the  NaCl 
solution  extracts.  The  toxic  effect  of  clear  pneumococcus  extracts 
disappears  promptly  when  heated  to  60®  C,  whereas,  in  the  NaQ 
solution  suspensions,  in  which  a  rather  large  number  of  unautolysed 
pneumococci  are  stiU  present,  heating  to  60®  C,  and  even  boiling  for 
10  minutes,  often  diminishes  the  toxicity  only  slightly.  The  toxicity 
now  remains  indefinitely  on  standing.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  suspension  is  plunged  at  once  into  boiling  water.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  clear  broth  culture  filtrates  lose  their  toxicity  more 
readily  than  the  broth  culture  fluids  from  which  the  pneumococci 
are  not  removed,  but  not  as  readily  as  the  clear  extracts.  Finally, 
when  pneumococcus  broth  cultures,  to  which  ether  has  been  added, 
are  kept  at  87®  C.  for  a  long  time  and  then  filtered,  and  the  proteoly- 
tic enzyme  is  no  longer  active,  then  heating  the  clear  filtrate  no 
longer  diminishes  the  toxicity.  From  these  facts,  it  appears  that 
the  toxic  substance  is  really  a  stable  compound,  and  that  its  disap- 
pearance from  the  mixtures  is  due  to  ferment  action.  Hence  its 
disappearance  on  heating  the  clear  extracts  when  the  supply  of  ma- 
terial from  which  more  toxic  substance  is  made  is  limited,  and  ita 
persistence  in  the  suspensions  when  the  supply  is  abundant 

Protein  splitting  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
toxic  substance ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  factor  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  occasionaUy  no  perceptible  increase  in  amino  nitrogen  is 
found  in  mixfures  which  are  nontoxic  at  first,  very  toxic  later,  and 
again  nontoxic  still  later. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  then  that  there  are  three  more  or 
less  independent  sources  of  toxic  material  during  pneumococcus 
infections,  each  one  of  which  is  closely  related  to  protein  cleavage. 
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They  are  (1)  the  pneumococci  themselves  (structural  nitrogen) ;  (2) 
growth  in  fluids  or  exudates  (metabolic  nitrogen) ;  and  (8)  the 
action  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme  on  protein  derivatives  other  than 
those  from  pneumococci.  Certain  facts  indicate  that  other  enzymes 
probably  also  play  a  role  in  the  production  and  destruction  of  the 
toxic  substances. 

A  study  of  the  action  of  the  toxic  substances  obtainable  from  pneu- 
mococci shows  that  the  various  drugs  and  procedures  whidi  protect 
sensitized  guinea  pigs  against  inmiediate  anaphylaxis  protect  normal 
guinea  pigs  against  the  toxic  substance.  Injections  in  the  jugular 
vein  or  right  heart  produce  severer  symptoms  than  injections  in  the 
left  heart.  Portal  injections  in  well-fed  guinea  pigs  produce  little  or 
no  pulmonary  symptoms ;  whereas,  in  starved  animals,  the  symptoms 
are  as  marked  as  after  jugular  injections. 

The  toxic  substance  is  soluble  in  ether.  Guinea  pigs  which  are 
injected  a  short  time  previously  (2  to  24  hours)  with  nonfatal  doses 
of  toxic  extracts,  and  especially  of  the  extracts  from  which  the 
toxicity  has  disappeared,  are  protected  against  fatal  doses  of  extracts. 
This  seems  specific  for  pneumococcus  products,  because  injections  of 
NaCl  solution,  broth,  and  extracts  of  typhoid  bacilli  do  not  render 
guinea  pigs  refractory  to  toidc  pneimiococcus  autolysates.  After  it 
was  found  that  the  toidc  substance  was  soluble  in  ether,  the  protec- 
tive effect  of  the  extracts  after  ether  extraction,  and  of  the  ether 
soluble  portion,  was  tested.  The  former  afforded  protection,  while 
the  latter  did  not.  It  has  been  found  further  that  the  nontoxic 
extract  affords  protection  in  the  guinea  pig  against  properly  gauged 
doses  of  virulent  pneumococci,  whereas  the  toxic  substance  hastens 
death. 

Dead  pneumococci  and  pneumococcus  extracts,  when  injected  in 
man,  produce  an  increase  in  opsonin  after  an  initial  negative  phase, 
while  autolysed  pneumococci,  which  have  lost  their  toxic  action, 
cause  a  more  prompt  rise  in  opsonin.  By  injecting  proper  doses  of 
a  combination  of  the  toxic  autolysates  and  autolysed  pneumococci,  I 
have  been  able  to  produce  a  continued  negative  phase  similar  to  that 
observed  in  overwhelming  pneumococcus  infections.  The  mechanism 
of  iramimity  seems  paralyzed. 

It  is  generally  held  that  intoxication  and  immunization  are  due  to 
the  same  cause.  The  above  results  indicate  strongly,  as  also  do  cer- 
tain clinical  facts,  that,  in  pneumococcus  infections,  at  least,  this 
seems  not  to  be  so,  but  that  here  there  are  produced  substances  which 
intoxicate,  but  which  do  not  call  forth  protective  reactions,  and  which 
probably  actually  interfere  with  antibody  formation. 
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Dr.   Lu   W.   Famuleneb,  Research  Laboratory,   Department  of  Health,  New 

York  City. 

Over  a  century  ago  Huf  eland  *  suggested  that  the  milk  excreted  by 
a  mother  who  had  recovered  from  smallpox  might  exert  a  protective 
power  over  the  nursing  infant  He  based  this  supposition  upon  tiie 
infrequency  of  smallpox  among  infants  during  the  first  months  after 
birth.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  theoretical  explanation  which  he 
suggested  took  in  account  hypothetical  antipoisons  which  roughly 
corresponded  to  our  present  idea  of  antitoxins  or  immune  bodies. 

Many  years  later  the  isolation  and  successful  cultivation  of  specific 
organisms  causing  various  infectious  diseases  was  accomplished  and 
methods  of  animal  immunization  were  developed.  Experimental 
studies  showed,  in  some  instances,  that  animals  which  had  been  pre- 
viously immunized  gave  birth  to  young  which  were  also  inmiune  to 
the  specific  infectious  agent.  This  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
an  inherited  immimity  on  the  part  of  the  offspring.  In  1892  Ehrlich 
published  his  basic  studies  upon  this  subject.  By  those  well-known 
experiments  in  which  he  inmiunized  mice  by  feeding  the  toxalbumins, 
abrin  and  ricin,  he  showed  that  the  young  from  such  mothers  wave 
immune.  He  considered  this  a  passive  immunity  and  not  a  true 
inherited  condition.  The  offspring  in  those  cases  acquired  their  anti- 
bodies in  part  before  birth  from  the  mothers'  circulating  fluids 
and  in  part  after  birth  from  the  mothers'  milk.  He  proved  by  placing 
normal  young  upon  immune  nurses  that  the  milk  transmitted  specific 
antibodies  which  were  absorbed  unchanged  by  the  nurslings  and 
caused  their  immunization.  Those  studies  firmly  established  the 
important  role  which  the  milk  of  inmiimized  mothers  may  play  in 
transmitting  immunity  to  the  offspring.  It  was  soon  found  by 
Ehrlich  and  his  coworkers  that  other  animals,  such  as  goats,  when 
immunized  against  tetanus  or  diphtheria  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion excreted  the  respective  antitoxins  with  the  milk;  the  amount  of 
antitoxins  in  the  milk  increased  as  the  content  in  the  animal's  serum 
rose. 

Since  those  early  studies  numerous  investigations  have  been  re- 
ported along  similar  lines,  which  show  that  the  milk  of  highly 
immunized  animals  may  contain  any  of  the  common  types  of  anti- 
bodies; the  presence  of  antitoxins,  specific  agglutinins,  cytolysins, 
precipitins,  etc.,  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  milk  of  immunized 
animals.  In  some  instances  their  transmission  and  absorption  in  an 
unchanged  condition  have  been  proved  in  the  blood  serum  of  the 
nursing  young.  We  may  accept  as  an  established  fact  that  anti- 
body-bearing milk  is  an  important  factor,  under  certain  restricted 
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conditions,  in  the  transmission  of  immunity  to  the  nursing  young. 
This  ability  depends  much  upon  the  antibody  concentration  of  the 
milk;  the  age  of  the  recipient  is  also  an  important  factor.    In 
general,  the  newly  bom  animal  quite  readily  absorbs  antibodies  in 
an  unchanged  condition.    As  a  general  thing,  animals  actively  im- 
munized during  the  period  of  lactation  do  not  show  an  antibody 
concentration  of  the  milk,  as  compared  to  the  blood  serum,  greater 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  serum  value.    The  relative  values  are 
usually  much  less,  probably  depending  in  part  upon  the  antigens 
used  for  immunizing  purposes.    Further,  under  such  circumstances 
the  increase  in  age  of  the  offspring  precludes  the  absorption  of  the 
antibody  of  the  milk  in  an  unchanged  condition  when  taken  as  food. 
Experimental  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  the  transmission  of  immunity  from  the  mother  to  the 
offspring  through  the  milk  exists  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
yoimg.    This,  naturally,  means  that  the  mother  must  be  immunized 
some  time  previously  in  order  that  milk  from  the  first  may  bear  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  specific  substances.    Since  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  carry  out  certain  experiments  along  this  line,  a  brief 
report  of  the  results  may  prove  to  be  of  interest.    Immunizations 
were  carried  out  upon  female  goats,  by  repeated  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  washed  sheep-blood  cells,  at  different  periods  before  the 
birth  of  the  young.    In  order  to  prevent  the  young  from  taking  the 
colostrum  at  birth  before  samples  of  their  blood  were  secured,  the 
adult's  nipples  were  previously  sealed  with  collodion.    As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  birth  of  the  young,  a  blood  sample  was  taken  from 
the  kid ;  then  the  seals  were  removed  from  the  mother's  nipples  and 
a  sample  of  colostnun  taken ;  finally  a  blood  sample  was  taken  from 
the  adult.    Immediately  after  the  first  blood  sample  was  drawn  from 
the  newly  bom  animal  and  the  colostrum  sample  taken  from  the 
mother,  the  young  was  permitted  to  suckle  and  remain  with  the 
mother  from  that  time  onward.    Both  blood  and  milk  samples  were 
taken  from  the  mother  and  blood  samples  from  the  suckling  at 
intervals  for  some  time  following  the  period  of  birth.    The  assembled 
samples,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  ice  box,  were  all  tested  at  the 
same  time  in  parallel,  thus  giving  comparable  results.    In  some  in- 
stances the  colostrum  was  found  to  contain  more  specific  antibodies 
than  the  mother's  serum  did  at  time  of  birth  of  the  young.    Usually 
in  those  cases  the  immimization  had  been  carried  out  several  weeks 
previously,  and  the  serum  antibodies  had  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity.    The  antibody  content  of  the  colostnun  milk  rapidly  di- 
minished as  the  milk  excretion  set  in  and  was  usually  negative  after 
a  few  days.    In  case  of  twins,  one  was  removed  from  the  mother,  a 
blood  sample  taken,  and  then  placed  upon  cow's  milk  as  a  control. 
Samples  of  blood  taken  from  kids  at  time  of  birth  (before  being 
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permitted  to  suckle  mother)  and  those  from  the  kid  which  was  fed 
cow's  milk  never  showed  the  presence  of  haemolysins  by  the  test 
used.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  little,  if  any,  passed  from  the 
mother-animal's  circulation  to  the  young  before  their  birth.  The 
kids  which  were  permitted  to  suckle  the  immunized  mother,  thus 
getting  the  colostrum  milk,  showed  considerable  amount  of  the 
specific  immune  body  in  their  blood  serum  on  the  first  day  following 
birth.  Rarely  did  this  content  rise  on  the  second  day.  Following 
this,  the  antibody  content  of  the  kids'  blood  gradually  fell,  similar  to 
the  ordinary  passive  immunity  curve  of  the  animal  thus  immunized. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  series  of  ex- 
periments, it  becomes  evident  that  the  complex  cytolytic  antibody 
formed  in  response  to  blood-cell  injecticms  readily  passes  over  (in  an 
unchanged  condition)  to  the  blood  of  newly  bom  suckling  from  the 
ingested  colostrum  of  the  previously  immunized  mother.  But  little, 
if  any,  passes  over  from  the  immunized  mother's  body  fluids  to  Hbe 
offspring  before  their  birth.  These  experiments  would  indicate  that 
the  antibodies  resulting  from  immunization  of  females  before  birth 
of  the  young  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  mammary  glands  and  are 
excreted  with  the  colostrum  milk.  The  question  arises.  Do  the  natu- 
ral antibodies  likewise  accumulate  in  the  milk  glands  of  normal 
mothers?  If  so,  does  the  colostrum  play  a  more  or  less  important 
part  by  transmitting  natural  protective  substances  from  the  mother 
to  the  child?  Is  the  transient  resistance  which  infants  commonly 
show  against  certain  infections  during  the  first  weeks  of  life  in  part 
acquired  in  this  way?  Certain  experimental  evidence  along  these 
lines  would  lend  support  to  sudi  a  supposition.  This  may  partially 
account  for  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  breast-fed  child  enjoys 
over  the  bottle-fed  infant  in  the  struggle  against  disease. 

*  Cited  by  Neumann,  Deutsche  med.  Wchnschr.,  1895,  21  (part  2),  p.  841. 


ANAPHYLACTIC  BBACTIGN  IK  PELLAGRA  PATIENTS,  BY  THE 
INOCULATION  OF  WATEBY  EXTBACT  OF  SPOILED  MAIZE. 

By  Mr.  Guido  Volpino,  charged  with  the  course  of  bacteriology  (with  the  col- 
laboration of  Drs.  A.  Mauani,  E.  F.  Bordoni,  and  L.  Alpago  Novkllo). 

1.  The  pellagra  patients,  when  subjected  to  an  inoculation  of  a  oer- 
tain  quantity  of  watery  extract  of  spoiled  maize,  either  undercutaneous 
or  into  tlie  muscular  masses,  which  are  insufficient  to  produce  appreci- 
able phenomena  in  the  great  majority  of  nonafflicted  with  pellagra, 
present  after  a  few  hours,  very  rare  exceptions  excluded,  a,  some* 
timed  most  accentuated,  reaction  of  hypersensibility.  Such  a  reac- 
tion manifest  itself  by  dullness,  drowsiness,  and  a  state  of  semicoma, 
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or  by  a  strong  physical  and  nervous  ezdtability.  Such  phenomena 
are  accompanied  in  either  case  by  a  remarkable  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  dyspnoea,  rising  of  temperature  so  far  as  40®  C,  and  often 
also  vomit  and  increase  in  peristaltic  movement^  with  excretion  of 
diarrhoic  dregs,  mixed  with  blood  and,  sometimes,  acutization  of 
cutaneous  preexisting  eruptions. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  reaction,  due  to  such  inoculation,  upon  the 
p^agra  patients  and  upon  the  sound  ones,  is  so  remaricable  that  there 
is  not  appreciable  reaction  in  the  lattar,  in  most  cases,  even  if  treated 
with  doses  eight  or  ten  times  stronger  than  those  which  are  sufficient 
to  provoke  an  evident  reaction  with  the  former. 

3.  The  hypersensibility,  which  manifests  itself  in  pellagra  pa- 
tients, owing  to  the  inoculation  of  this  watery  extract  of  spoiled 
maize,  has  particular  characters,  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  pro- 
portion through  the  injection  of  extract  of  sound  maize. 

4.  The  active  substance,  which  determines  such  a  reaction  of  the 
watery  extract  of  spoiled  maize,  is  obtained  by  adding  a  given  volume 
of  the  grain  (deteriorated  by  mycotic  action  and  not  rotten),  after 
having  been  finely  triturated,  to  three  or  four  volumes  of  physio- 
logical solution  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  by  keeping  the  whole  in  infu- 
8i<m  for  six  hours  in  a  bagno-marie  at  55®  C. ;  by  philtering  the  liquid 
and  by  treating  it,  at  last,  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol.  In  such  a  way  a  precipitation  of  the  active  substance  is 
obtained,  in  white  flakes. 

5.  The  thus  obtained  active  substance,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  ^^  pellagrogenina,"  is  soluble  in  water  and  not  in  alcohol ; 
it  does  not  lose  its  activity  at  a  temperature  of  110®-115®  C. ;  it  has 
only  a  slight  degree  of  poisoning,  both  for  the  trial  animals  and  for 
a  sound  man ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  poisoning  for  a  pellagra 
patient* 

6.  The  characters  of  reaction  of  hypersensibility  in  the  pellagra 
patient,  which  evidentiy  result  when  the  watery  raw  extract  of 
spoiled  maize  is  injected  into  his  body,  are  more  notable,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  pure  pellagrogenina,  dissolved  in  fit  quantities  of 
water,  is  employed.  This  pure  material,  when  injected  into  non- 
pellagra  patients,  has  given  no  appreciable  reaction,  in  the  most  ex- 
perimented cases  (90%). 

7.  The  results  obtained  in  more  tl^an  100  experiments,  which  were 
made  with  this  substance,  cause  us  to  consider  it  of  a  particular 
efficiency  in  the  pathogenesis  of  pellagra,  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
induce  us  to  propose  same  as  a  practical  means  of  anaphylactic  reac- 
tion for  the  diagnosis  of  pellagra. 

In  order  to  obtain,  to  such  a  purpose,  the  particular  reaction  in  an 
appreciable  degree,  and  not  dangerous,  for  the  persons  suspected  to  be 
afflicted  with  pellagra,  the  first  injection  is  to  be  limited  to  1  ccm.  of 
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watery  solution,  sterilized  at  100^  C,  of  pure  peUagrogenina,  at  11 
per  cent. 

If  no  positive  result  is  obtained  by  a  first  injection,  this  may  ba 
experimented  with  a  double  dose. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Gay,  California :  Prof.  Pagliani  states  in  reply  to  a  question 
that  the  reaction  differs  from  the  tuberculin  reaction  in  that  it  &ils 
to  give  a  purely  local  (V.  Pirquet)  skin  reaction  in  the  pellagrin. 

A.  D.  HiRSCHFBLDER :  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Volpino,  for  two  years  ago,  in  the  Peoria  Insane 
Asylum,  I  attacked  the  same  problem  by  a  slightly  different  method, 
as  it  was  impossible,  for  various  reasons,  to  try  subcutaneous  in- 
jections, as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  I  tried  the  cutaneous  reaction  with 
extracts  of  good  com  and  spoiled  com  by  the  same  technique  as 
the  V.  Pirquet  skin  puncture  of  skin.  The  punctures  were  made  in 
the  sMn  of  the  pellagrous  area  and  the  com  extract  rubbed  into  the 
abraded  area.  Extracts  of  com  made  with  10  per  cent  NaCSe  and 
0.2NaOH,  alcohol,  and  ether  were  made.  In  all  13  cases  of  out- 
spoken pellagra  and  in  7  cases  of  individuals  who  had  recovered 
from  pellagra  the  year  before  the  results  were  negative.  These 
observations  were  published  in  the  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine, 
November,  1900. 

M.  Moyell:  Prof.  Pagliani  said  in  conversation  that  the  diagnostic 
reaction  resembles  closely  the  general  reaction  to  tuberculin  injection 
as  used  for  diagnostic  purposes.  This  extract  is  injected  in  mini- 
mum dose  and  is  followed  soon  after  by  temperature  rises,  et  cetera,  a 
general  reaction  which  he  considers  specific  as  a  diagnostic  test. 

Prof.  Pagliani  points  out  that  the  injection  of  this  extract  causes 
an  augmentation  of  symptoms.  This  augmentation,  however,  passes 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  so,  when  the  minimum  dose  is  used,  no 
serious  consequences  are  involved.  This  diagnotic  test  is  brilliantly 
successful  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  suspicious  diagnosis  in 
suspects. 
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2SI7B  FBAGB  DEB  PABATYFHTTS-EBXBANKITNGEK'. 
Von  Dr.  S.  von  Untesbebgeb,  St  Petersburg. 

Die  Schilderung  des  Bjrankheitsbildes  des  Typhus  griinden  wir 
dem  heutigen  Stande  der  Wissenschaft  entsprechend  auf  das  atio- 
logische  Prinzip.  Vor  etwa  50  Jahren  wurde  der  Sanimelbegriff 
Typhus  in  drei  verschiedene  Krankheiten  geteilt:  den  Abdominal-, 
den  Fleck-  und  Riickfallstyphus.  Im  Jahre  1896  hatten  Achard 
und  Bensaude  den  Paratyphusbazillus  entdeckt  und  das  Krank- 
heitsbild  des  Abdominaltyphus  hatte  als  Erreger,  ausser  dem  Eberth- 
Gaffkyschen  Bazillus,  noch  andere  erhalten,  den  Paratyphus  A  und 
B.    Die  grosse  Bedeutung  kommt  dem  zweiten  Erreger  zu. 

Dass  ein  Typhus  durch  verschiedene  Erreger  erzeugt  werden  kann, 
darf  uns  nicht  besonders  wundem ;  wird  doch  das  Bild  des  Diabetes, 
Grelenkrheumatismus,  Arteriosklerose  etc.  durch  verschiedene  auslo- 
sende  Momente  erzeugt. 

Die  Gruppe  Paratyphus  lasst  sich  in  zwei  Unterabteilungen  tren- 
Hen  und  zwar  in  die  Paratyphus  B  Gruppe  und  in  die  Gruppe  Bac. 
enteritidis  Gartner.  Zur  ersten  gehoren  der  Schweinepestbazillus, 
Erreger  der  Kalberruhr,  der  Mausetyphusbazillus  (Loffler),  Erreger 
der  Pseudotuberkulose  bei  Meerschweinchen,  Erreger  der  infektiosen 
Enteritis  des  Papageien  u.  s.  w.  Zur  zweiten  Gruppe  gehoren :  Bazillen 
vom  Typus  Gartner,  gefunden  bei  Fleischvergiftungen  und  hiernach 
beim  Menschen,  Erreger  von  infektioser  Kattenenteritis  etc  Die 
beiden  Gruppen  lassen  sich  durch  spez.  Immunitatsreaktionen  tren- 
nen  (Agglutination,  Bakteriolyse,  aktive  Immunisienmg,  Komple- 
mentbildung). 

Der  Gartner'sche  Bazillus  erweist  sich  vor  allem  als  Erreger  der 
sog.  Fleischvergiftung,  aber  auch  bei  gastrischen  Erscheinungen 
bis  zum  Bilde  der  Cholera  ist  er  gefunden.  Makroskopisch  lassen 
sich  keine  auffallig  wahrnehmbaren  Veranderungen  im  Fleisch 
erkennen.  Eine  viel  seltenere  Form  der  Fleischvergiftung  der 
Botulismus  wird  durch  den  B.  botulinus  erzeugt  und  ist  auch  kUnisch 
voUig  verschieden. 

Ausser  Fleischvergiftungen  erzeugen  diese  Bazillen  auch  Fischver- 
giftungen  und  Vergiftungen  durch  Mehlspeisen,  Milchprodukte 
u.  s.  w.  Mehl  kann  leicht  durch  kranke  Mause  infiziert,  Massener- 
krankungen  hervorrufen.  Brod  kann  somit  nicht  selten  ein  Erreger 
der  Epidemie  werden. 

Die  Resistenz  der  Paratyphusbazillen  gegen  aussere  Schadigungen 
ist  im  allgemeinen  grosser,  als  diejenige  der  Eberth'schen  Bazillen. 
Besonders  erliegt  er  der  Austrocknimg  nicht  so  schnell  als  dieser. 
Im  Wasser  bleibt  er  namentlich  im  Schlamm,  unter  Umstanden 
langere  2Jeit  entwicklungsfahig.  Durch  Temperatur  von  etwa  70® 
wurde  er  erst  nach  ungefahr  10  Minuten  getotet,  was  sehr  wichtig 
ist,  denn  hohere  Temp,  wie  70®   C.   werden  namlich  im  Innem 
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grosserer  Fleischstiicke  beim  Kochen  und  Braten  meist  nicht  erreicht. 
G^gen  Desinfektionsmittel  ist  er  im  allgemeinen  etwas  resistenter  ab 
der  Typhusbazillus. 

Der  Para  typhusbazillus  ist  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Typhusbazillus 
fiir  verschiedene  Tierarten  ausserordentlich  pathogen,  namentlidi 
f  iir  Meerschweinchen  und  Mause. 

Die  Paratyphus-Baz.-Infektion  der  Menschen  verlSuft  meist  mit«r 
dem  Bilde  eines  Abdominaltyphus  und  vielfach  ist  es  unmoglich 
allein  auf  Grund  der  klinischen  Erscheinungen  beide  Elrankheits- 
formen  von  einander  abzugrenzen.  Fiir  Paratyphus  sprechen: 
plozliches  Erbrechen,  Schiittelfrost,  Herpes,  barter  Milztumor, 
Durchfall  mit  fakulentem  G^ruch,  flohstichartige  Roseola  und 
leichter  Verlauf.  Bei  der  Sektion  findet  man  die  Darmschleimhaut 
stark  geschwellt,  haufig  hamorrhagische  Follikelschwellungen  und 
Exulzerationen  im  ganzen  Darm,  Peyersche  Dnisen  werden  nur 
leicht  geschwellt  gefunden,  Auch  beim  Paratyphus  finden  sich  die 
Erreger  in  der  ersten  Krankheitswoche  in  nahezu  100  Prozent  dCT 
Falle  im  Blute  (Gallenanreichung)  wie  beim  Abdominaltyphus. 

Die  Verbreitungsweise  des  Paratyphus  deckt  sich  mit  der  des  Ab- 
dominaltyphus. Im  Vordergrunde  steht  die  Kontakinf ektiou,  ebenso 
sind  Trinkwasserepidemien  beobachtet.  In  den  letzten  Jahren  tre- 
ten  besonders  paratyphose  Nahrungs-namentlich  Fleischvergiftun- 
gen  in  den  Vordergrund,  was  auf  einen  Zusanmienhang  der  P.-T.- 
Infektion  des  Menschen  mit  gewissen  Erkrankungen  des  Schlacht- 
viehes  hinweist.  Viele  Bazillen  der  P.-GS.rtner-Gruppe  gelangen 
auf  dem  Blutwege  in  die  Organe  und  in  das  Fleisch  der  erkrankten 
Tiere,  wo  sie  sich  nach  der  Schlachtung  vermehren  und  Giftstoff  aus- 
scheiden.  Makroskopisch  lassen  sich  keine  auffallig  wahmehm- 
baren  Veranderungen  erkennen.  Einwandfreies  Fleisch  kann  nach- 
traglich  infiziert  werden  von.kranken  Schlachttieren,  wenn  es  zusam- 
men  mit  kranken  aufbewahrt  wird  und  mit  infiziertem  Wasser  und 
Handen  in  Beriihrung  kommt,  weiter  durch  Mause  und  Ratten; 
Fliegen  spielen  wohl  kaum  eine  RoUe  bei  der  Entstehung  von  Epi- 
demien. 

Auf  Grund  alles  Angefiihrtenkommenwirzufolgenden  Schlussen: 

Der  Typhus  abdominalis  (Eberth-Gaflfky)  und  der  Paratyphus 
(Schottmuller)  sind  in  klinischer,  pathologisch-anatomischer  und 
bakteriologischer  Hinsicht  wohl  zu  trennen  und  weisen  viele  Unter- 
schiede  auf.  Im  Grossen  und  Ganzen  ist  aber  das  klinische  Bild 
beider  typhosen  Krankheiten  dasselbe.  In  pathologisch-anato- 
mischer Beziehung  sind  bei  Paratjrphus  B.  ausser  hamorrhagischen 
Erscheinungen  vor  allem  ein  Ergriffensein  des  ganzen  Follikelap- 
parates  des  Darmes  und  geringe  Infiltration  die  Peyerschen  Drusen 
zu  verzeichnen.  In  bakteriologischer  Hinsicht  ist  der  Erreger  des 
P.  Bazillus  biologisch  ein  ganz  anderer,  gehort  aber  auch  zur  grossen 
Gruppe  der  Kolibazillen. 
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Das  alte  pathologisch-anatomische  Bild  des  Unterleibstyphus  weist 
ja  verschiedene  Typen  auf :  entweder  nur  exulzerierende  Peyersche 
Driisen  oder  neben  leichter  Infiltration  derselben  weit  verbreitete 
Follikelinfiltration  oder  Exulzerationen  oder  beide  Formen  zusam- 
men  von  leichtem  und  schwerem  Grade.  Das  klinische  Bild  ist 
dabei  bald  sehr  schwer,  bald  mittelschwer,  bald  sieht  man  die  Exank- 
heit  auf  den  Fiissen  durchmachen?  Wie  lassen  sich  diese  Bilder 
erklaren?  Wir  miissen  annehmen,  dass  in  der  Mehrzahl  aller  Ab- 
dommaltyphus-Epidemien  auch  in  friiheren  Jahren  stets  mitverUef 
eine  Paratyphus-Erkrankung.  Die  Bazillen  der  Paratyphusgruppe 
sind  also  mit  dem  Bazillus  des  Abdominaltyphus  stets  in  Symbiose. 
Einzelne  Epidemien  von  Paratyphus  konnen  wohl  durch  einen  oder 
wenige  Erreger  allein  vorkommen,  aber  selten  nnd  wenn  das  der 
Fall  ist,  so  sind  es  die  Bazillen  der  Gartner  Gruppe. 

Epidemiologisch  spielt  die  Kontakt-Infektion  wohl  die  Hauptrolle 
und  wenn  Trink-  und  Gtebrauchswasser  infiziert  wird,  so  haben  wir 
meist  eine  lokalisierte  Wasserepidemie.  Der  kranke  Mensch  und 
spater  der  Bazillentrager  (bei  Paratyphus  sind  auch  jahrelange 
Danerausscheider  beobachtet)  ist  der  Gegenstand  unserer  emsten 
Sorge  bei  der  Prophylaxe.  Brod  und  Fleisch  konnen  Trager  der 
Infektion  sein,  daher  miissen  die  Mehlspeisen  von  Mausen  gesaubert 
werden  und  das  Fleisch  stets  einer  strengen  Veterinar-KontroUe 
unterliegen.  Ausserdem  in  jeder  Handelsstelle  die  Nahrungsmittel 
sauber  gehalten  werden.  Fliegen  als  Verbreiter  der  Infektion 
werden  wohl  wenig  in's  Gtewicht  fallen,  am  meisten  noch  infiziertes 
Wasser  und  Nahrungsmittel. 

Bei  zwei  von  mir  beobachteten  Epidemien  fielen  auf  den  Abdomi- 
naltyphus ungefahr  30  Prozent  auf  den  Paratyphus  B.  20  Prozent 
und  50  Prozent  waren  wahrscheinlich  infiziert  mit  weniger  viru- 
lenten  oder  abortiven  Formen  von  Bazillen  aller  drei  Gruppen. 
Gewiss  haben,  wenn  nicht  alle  so  doch  die  meisten  Mannschaften 
dieses  Truppenteils  alle  Bazillen  geschluckt,  sind  aber  nicht  infiziert, 
der  Organismus  hat  sie  sofort  ausgeschieden. 

Wie  hatte  man  in  friiheren  Jahren  diese  Epidemic  genannt  ?  Ge- 
wiss, Abdominaltyphus-Epidemie  und  dabei  unterschieden  schwere, 
leichte  und  ambulatorische  Falle.  Nach  unseren  neuesten  Kenntnis- 
sen  fiber  Paratyphus-Erkrankungen  mussen  wir  solche  Typhus-Epi- 
demie  fur  eine  Kombination  von  Eberth,  Schottmiiller  und  Gart- 
nerschen  Bazillen  erklaren,  Bazillen  die  wohl  stets  in  Symboise  leben. 

Die  Hauptaufgabe  bei  der  erfolgreichen  Bekampfung  solcher  Epi- 
demien muss  somit  in  erster  linie  bestehen  in  der  Erziehung  zur 
individuellen  Keinlichkeit  in  des  Wortes  weitestem  Sinne. 


Report  of  a  Jomt  Session  of  Sections  I  <md  Till  wiU  be  found  in 
Volume  /,  Part  II. 
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SEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABT. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Chtttendbn,  President  Section  11^ 

Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography. 
Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  XII  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  congress  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  section  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  held  at  Washington,  September  22  to  28, 
1912,  together  with  such  manuscripts  of  the  papers  read  as  have 
been  delivered  into  my  hands. 

Monday,  September  23 — 4.16  p.  m. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  Chitten- 
den, who  announced  the  following: 
Honorary  presidents  of  Section  II:  Prof.  Max  Bubner  (Germany), 

Prof.  Abtur  Schattenfroh   (Austria),  Prof.  Axel  Holst  (Nor- 
way), Prof.  Abohibau)  B.  Magallum  (Canada). 

Reports  were  then  presented  for  the  symposium  on  the 

Physiological  Significance  of  some  Substances  used  in  the  Preser- 
vation of  Food,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago,  HL,  and  Dr. 
Artur  Schattenfroh,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Vienna  Austria. 
The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion: 

Dr.  K.  Langenbeck  (Boston),  Dr.  J.  H.  Ix>ng  (Chicago),  Dr.  A. 

Schattenfroh  (Vienna). 

Tuesday,  September  24 — ^9.30  a.  m. 

President  Chittenden  and  Honorary  President  Hoist  presided 
during  the  morning  session. 

Papers  were  presented  in  the  symposium  on  the  Specific  Dynamic 
Action  of  Foodstuffs  as  follows: 

The  Specific  Dynamic  Action  of  Foodstuffs,  Dr.  Max  Bubner, 

professor  of  physiology  and  director  of  the  Physiological  Institute, 

Berlin,  Germany. 

The  Work  of  Digestion  and  Specific  Dynamic  Action,  Dr.  N. 

Zuntz,  director  of  the  laboratory  for  animal  physiology  in  the 

Landwirtschaftliche  Hochschule,  Berlin,  Grermany.    (Bead  by  Dr. 

F.  G.  Benedict) 
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The  Bole  of  Common  Salt  and  Water  in  the  Nutrition  of  Man, 
Dr.  Hermann  Strauss,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 
Additional  papers  were  presented  as  follows : 

On  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  the  Diet  as  the  most  important 
factor  of  causal  therapy  in  severe  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and  in  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation and  of  metabolism.  Dr.  W.  Plonies,  Hanover,  Grermany. 

Public  Baths,  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  president,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Hygiene  and  Public  Baths,  New  York  City. 

The  Significance  of  Hydrotherapy  for  Hygiene,  Therapeutics  and 
Medical  Instruction,  Dr.  L.  Brieger,  Hydrotherapeutische  Univer- 
sitats-Anstalt,  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion: 
Dr.  W.  Plonies  (Hanover),  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  (Battle  Creek),  Dr. 
S.  Baruch  (New  York). 

Thubsday,  September  26 — 9.30  a.  m. 

Honorary  President  Macallum,  Prof.  Long,  and  Prof,  von  Noor- 
den  presided  during  the  morning  session. 

Papers  were  presented  in  the  symposium  on  Practical  Dietetics  as 
follows: 

Cost  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Ex- 
pert in  charge  of  Nutrition  Investigations,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Choice  of  Foodstuffs  in  Eelation  to  Disease,  Dr.  Carl  von 
Noorden,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  L 
Medical  Clinic,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Disease,  chiefly  in  relation  to  some  forms  of 
partial  imderfeeding  (beriberi  and  scurvy).  Dr.  Axel  Hoist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene,  University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

The  Influence  of  the  Preparation  of  Food  on  its  Nutritive  Value, 
Dr.  Max  Buhner,  professor  of  physiology  and  director  of  the 
Physiological  Institute,  Berlin,  Grermany. 

Diet  and  Metabolism  in  Fever,  Dr.  Warren  Coleman,  Cornell 

University  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 

The  following  members  of  the  congress  joined  in  the  discussion: 

Dr.  W.  Plonies  (Hanover),  Dr.  C.  von  Noorden  (Vienna),  Dr.  J.  H. 

Long  (Chicago),  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy  (Washington),  Dr.  G.  Lusk 

(New  York),  Dr.  A.  Hoist  (Christiania). 
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The  Physiological  Hygiene  of  Work  in  Compressed  Air,  J.  J.  R. 
Madeod,  Physiological  Department,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

With  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  Honorary  President  Hoist  then 
declared  the  sessions  of  Section  II  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  closed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Lafayette  B.  Mendel, 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry^ 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  University^ 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  Section  II. 
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THB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SIGKIPICANCE  OF  SOME  SUBSTAHCBB  XJSBD 

or  THE  FBESEBVATION  OF  FOOD. 

By  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Professor  of  Gbemistry,  Northwestern  University  Medical 

School,  Chicago,  III. 

Food  preservatiyes  are  those  substances  which  delay  or  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  food  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  bacteria  or  other 
ferment-producing  organisms.  Other  substances,  sometimes  classed 
as  preservatives,  and  in  the  popular  mind  associated  with  them,  are 
not  so  much  preservatives  as  agents  for  the  conservation  of  some 
special  property  of  the  food  in  question,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  in  the  fixation  of  the  color  of  green  vegetables.  A 
large  number  of  bodies  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  preserva- 
tives, but  our  interest  to-day  centers  in  the  so-called  artificial  or 
chemical  preservatives,  because  of  the  question  of  the  permissibility 
of  using  them.  Some  of  these  bodies  have  been  condemned  largely 
because  of  their  origin,  because  of  their  artificial  character,  which 
basis  of  condemnation  can  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  or  scientific. 

Their  merits  or  faults  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  physiological 
behavior,  .essentially,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  wish  to  speak  of 
several  substances  concerning  which  the  discussions  have  been  the 
most  heated.    These  discussions  will  be  necessarily  brief.    First : 

SODIUM  BENZOATE. 

On  certain  phases  of  the  behavior  of  sodium  benzoate  there  is  an 
abundant  literature.  Following  the  pioneer  investigations  of  Meiss- 
ner  and  Shepard,  and  Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg,  on  the  synthesis 
and  estimation  of  hippuric  acid,  it  was  recognized  that  benzoic  acid, 
'cinnamic  acid,  quinic  acid,  and  other  bodies  are  normally  combined 
in  the  animal  organism  with  glycine  and  excreted  as  hippuric  add. 
It  was  shown  also  that  many  aromatic  fruits  and  vegetables  contain 
these  organic  acids  which  go  into  the  benzoyl  combination.  Numer- 
ous later  studies  have  shown  the  extent  of  the  glycine,  or  potential 
glycine,  available  in  the  human  body  for  combination. 

With  the  recognition  of  this  normal  character  of  tiie  hippuric  acid 

synthesis,  no  great  objection  was  raised  to  the  administration  of 

large  doses  of  the  benzoate  in  certain  diseases,  and,  going  back  some 

80  years,  we  find  a  considerable  record  of  clinical  experience  on  the 
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dosage  of  benzoates  in  pulmonary  tuberculous,  rheumatism,  and 
diphtheria.  It  was  shown  by  many  phy^ciana  that  doses  of  6  to  26 
grams  a  day  mig^t  be  ^^ven  without  appamit  harm  to  the  patient 
This  extended  experience  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  toxic  effect  . 
of  the  benzoate  was  of  a  very  low  order,  not  much  greater  possiUy 
than  that  of  sodium  chloride. 

At  the  time  when  sodium  benzoate  was  c(Hi^dered  important 
therapeutically,  the  question  of  its  use  as  a  food  preservative  had  not 
arisen,  and  the  interest  attadiing  to  it  then,  and  through  the  follow- 
ing discussions,  was  in  no  wise  influenced  by  the  present  practical 
question,  To  what  extend  may  benzoic  acid  be  combined  or  detoxified 
in  the  animal  organism  (  The  earlier  observers  soon  recognized  that 
ordinarily  and  normally  it  combines  with  glycine  to  form  hippuric 
>  acid,  and  the  question  of  the  available  supply  of  this  amino  acid  was 
discussed  for  a  long  time.  In  1898,  in  experiments  on  rabbits, 
Wiener^  concluded  tliat  while  large  doses  of  benzoic  acid,  about  1.7 
grams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  were  usually  fatal,  smallo* 
amounts,  and  up  to  the  quantity  yielding  1  gram  of  hippuric  acid 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  were  combined  and  detoxified.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  value  for  the  combined  benzoic  acid — that  is,  the 
.  hippuric  acid — ^was  rather  constant,  the  maximum  being  the  1  gram 
per  kilogram  of  weight  The  usual  figures  were  between  0.7821  and 
0.8346  gram  per  kilogram.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  avail- 
able  supply,  or  stored-up  glycine,  must  amount  to  0.S276  to  0.8496 
gram  per  kilogram  of  weight  He  observed  that  free  benzoic  acid 
appeared  in  the  urine  when  amounts  in  excess  of  the  maximum  values 
quoted  were  ingested. 

These  obeervationa  were  made  at  a  time  when  glycine  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  intermediary  product  of  protein  metabolism 
and  before  mudi  was  known  concerning  the  quantitative  relatitms 
of  the  amino  acids  in  the  protein  molecule.  It  was  later  shown 
that  the  mean  gly<nne  content  of  the  ingested  proteins  is  not  far 
from  4  per  cent  of  their  weight  and  tiiat  the  benzoic  add  combined 
to  form  hippuric  acid  may  be  far  greater  than  the  weight  corre- 
Bp<»ding  to  this  glycine  content  A  stored-up  reserve  of  glycine  was 
for  a  time  assumed  to  account  for  the  remarkable  hippuric-acid 
ftmnation  reported  by  several  observers,  but  this  view  has  been 
pretty  generally  abandoned.  In  tiiis  connection  the  researches  of 
Parker  and  Lusk,*  Wiechowski,*  Cohn,*  Magnus-Levy,'  Lewinsky,* 
and  others  should  be  referred  to.  All  of  these  observers  found  tint 
in  the  increased  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  in  ani- 
mals there  was  an  increased  protein  metabolism,  with  increasing 
amounts  of  the  benzoic  acid  not  combined  as  hippuric  acid.  In  the 
Lewinski  investigations  rather  large  weights  of  benzoic  acid,  as 
the  sodiiun  salt,  were  given  to  men.    In  one  case  a  ma 
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grams  weight  took  12  grams  of  the  acid  in  12  hours.  All  was 
excreted  in  combined  form  and  no  increase  of  reducing  substances 
in  the  urine  was  noted.  This  amount  of  add  is  nearly  one-fifth  of 
a  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  and  is  relatively  less  than  was 
ingested  in  many  of  the  animal  experiments.  If  all  combined  with 
glycine  it  would  call  for  7.38  grams  of  the  latter,  or  the  glycine 
existing  in  about  200  grams  of  mixed  proteins.  This  amount  is  prob- 
ably more  than  was  metabolized  in  the  individual  in  question. 

In  another  case  of  Lewinski's  a  man  weighing  67  kilograms  took 
20  grams  of  the  acid  in  12  hours.  The  urine  examination  showed 
the  same  result  as  in  the  other  case.  Late^  the  same  man  took  25 
grams  of  the  add,  but  it  was  not  all  combined,  as  1.65  grams  were 
recovered  from  the  urine.  When  the  ingestion  was  increased  to 
40  grams  still  more  appeared  in  the  urine  uncombined  with  glycine.  * 
In  one  case,  on  the  40-gram  dosage,  nausea  and  headache  were  noted, 
but  these  effects  seemed  less  marked  with  a  diet  rich  in  protein. 
The  author  concludes  that  on  a  high  protein  diet  more  benzoic  add 
may  be  ingested  without  ill  effects.  In  one  case  a  man  took  50  grains 
without  apparent  disturbance,  but  over  8  grams  appeared  in  the 
urine  uncombined. 

All  these  experiments  demonstrate  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  ani-  < 
mals,  ingested  benzoic  acid  may  be  deoxified  in  amounts  which 
much  more  than  correspond  to  the  glycine  of  protein  that  may  be 
metabolized  normally  in  the  same  individual  in  the  same  time.  The 
20  grams  of  benzoic  acid  given  in  one  experiment,  and  which  left  no 
free  acid  in  the  urine,  would  correspond  to  12.3  grams  of  glycine. 

These  papers  have  been  cited  because  they  show  the  remarkable 
capacity  of  the  animal  organism  for  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid 
and  consequent  disposition  of  ingested  benzoic  acid.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  combining  power  of  glycine  is  not  limited  to  that 
preformed  or  which  may  be  split  off  in  the  ordinary  metabolism, 
but  that  in  addition  the  potential  glycine  of  other  amino  groups 
is  also  available,  or  possibly  glycine  may  be  sjmthetized. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  diversion  of  potential  glycine  from 
more  complex  acids  is  in  itself  an  abnormal  action  and  therefore 
objectionable.  This  is  possibly  true  and  would  have  weight  if  we 
were  concerned  with  the  question  of  ingesting  daily  5  grams  or 
more  of  benzoic  acid.  But  the  amounts  to  be  practically  considered 
are  so  far  below  this  that  the  question  of  breaking  down  extra  pro- 
tein does  not  come  to  the  front  at  all. 

What  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  are  actually  in  question  heret 
Practically  below  500  milligrams  daily  if  we  consider  the  ordinary 
solid  or  semisolid  foods,  or  below  a  gram  a  day  if  we  consider  certain 
beverages  sometimes  treated  with  benzoate.  These  are  probably 
extreme  figures,  as  for  the  great  majority  of  food  substances  benzoate 
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is  not  used  or  in  any  sense  required.  What,  then,  is  the  physiological 
l^ehavior  of  these  small  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  which  have  prac- 
tical significance?  Several  lines  of  inquiry  may  be  followed  to  find 
&n  answer  to  this  question,  three  of  which  are  comparatively  direct : 

(a)  The  fate  in  the  body. 

(J)  The  action  on  digestive  ferments. 

{c)  The  action  with  reference  to  general  health  and  metabolism. 

(a)  With  reference  to  the  relations  under  (a)  we  have  already  suf- 
ficient information.  Small  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  are  completely 
iinited  with  glycine,  and  for  500  milligrams  307.5  milligrams  of  the 
latter  are  required,  an  amount  far  within  the  liberation  from  the 
ordinary  protein  metabolism.  In  the  cases  of  infants  or  invalids 
i^th  lower  metabolism  the  possible  benzoate  ingestion  is  naturally 
far  below  this,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  always,  even  in  such 
extreme  cases,  a  sufficient  glycine  content  for  combination. 

With  no  benzoic  acid  ingested  the  larger  part  of  the  glycine 
would  probably  go  to  form  urea  and  other  products  by  oxidation. 
With  the  benzoic  acid  we  have  the  sjmthesis  of  hippuric  acid. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  reliable  means  of  comparing  the  magni- 
tude of  or  the  difficulty  in  the  enzymic  work  in  the  two  cases.  In 
certain  quarters  much  has  been  said  about  the  overburdening  of  the 
kidneys  with  this  work  of  synthesis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  warrant  whatever  in  the  assumption  that  the  tax  on  the  organ- 
ism is  any  greater  in  this  case  than  in  the  other,  and  those  who 
make  the  assumption  probably  overlook  the  fapt  that  the  hippuric- 
acid  s]mthesis  in  the  human  body  is  normal  and  constant  Because 
of  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  the  methods  employed  for  the  determination 
of  hippuric  acid  the  quantity  of  this  substance  excreted  daily  has 
usually  been  greatly  underestimated  or  neglected  entirely. 

(b)  The  behavior  of  benzoic  acid  toward  digestive  ferments  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  investigations.  In  this  direction  the 
action  on  diastases,  pancreatin,  pepsin,  rennin,  and  the  lipases  has 
been  studied.  A  number  of  such  studies  have  been  carried  out  in 
my  own  laboratory,  with  the  general  result  that  while  there  is. 
naturally  an  inhibition  of  digestive  activity  with  certain  concentra- 
tions of  benzoic  acid  with  those  concentrations  which  have  practical 
importance  in  the  present  inquiry  the  inhibition  is  very  slight  or 
does  not  appear  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  the  digestion  of  starches  there  is,  indeed,  a  distinct 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  digestion,  as  is  caused  by  a  number  of 
nentral  salts  and  acids  of  low  concentration.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  digestions  by  means  of  malt  infusions,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
taka-diastase  and  a  number  of  the  pancreatic  diastase  preparations 
in  general  use  in  this  country.  Similar  results  were  reported  some 
years  ago  by  Leffmann.^ 
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While  0.1  per  cent  of  sodium  benzoate  added  to  egg-albumen  mix- 
ture, such  as  is  used  in  the  official  pepsin  tests,  distinctly  retards  the 
rate  of  digestion,  this  is  not  the  case  with  one-fifth  of  this  concen- 
tration, which  is  probably  above  the  limit  ever  found  in  the  stomach 
after  the  ingestion  of  benzoated  foods.  This  relation  has  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  mixtures  of  fibrin  as  well  as  egg  albumin 
and  with  a  variety  of  pepsin  preparations.  Analogous  results  have 
been  reported  by  Gerlach^  in  his  lengthy  study  of  the  benzoate 
question. 

Very  weak  concentrations  of  either  benzoate  or  benzoic  acid  have 
no  influence  on  the  rennin  coagulation  of  milk,  but  with  an  increase 
in  the  concentration  there  is  a  gradual  inhibition.  Our  results  in 
this  respect  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  WeitzeL* 
In  the  clinical  feeding  of  infants  sodium  benzoate  has  been  fre- 
quently added  to  milk. 

According  to  Amberg  and  Loevenhart^®  the  activity  of  lipase,  as 
measured  by  the  splitting  of  ethyl  butyrate,  is  not  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  0.1  per  cent  of  sodium  benzoate.  .  Dakin,  working  in 
Herter's  laboratory,  has  made  a  careful  redetermination  of  many  of 
the  digestive  constants  in  presence  of  benzoate.^* 

(c)  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  the 
behavior  of  benzoic  acid  with  reference  to  general  health  and  me- 
tabolism. At  the  time  when  this  substance  was  extensively  used  in 
medical  practice — ^that  is,  from  1875  to  1880 — it  was  recognized  by 
some  physiologists  that  large  doses  were  followed  by  increased 
elimination  of  nitrogen,  which,  it  was  assumed,  must  come  from  the 
breaking  dt)wn  of  body  proteins.  E.  Salkowski,^*  especially,  from 
experiments  on  dogs,  concluded  that  high  doses  might  occasion  a 
considerable  loss  in  man.  But  in  the  dog  experiments  the  ingested 
benzoate  amounted  in  the  mean  to  about  one-third  of  a  gram  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight,  which  proportion,  if  applied  to  a  man  of 
60  kilograms  weight,  would  call  for  nearly  17  grams  of  benzoate,  or 
25  grams  for  a  man  of  75  kilograms  weight.  Somewhat  similar 
observations  were  made  by  other  physiologists,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  reports  from  clinical  practice  failed  to  show  any  such 
losses.  To  follow  these  discrepant  observations  further  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  place,  as  the  question  of  the  increased  nitrogen  excretion 
has  been  pretty  fully  handled  in  the  investigations  of  Magnus- 
Levy,^*  Ringer,^*  and  Epstein  and  Bookman,^*  Abderhalden  and 
Hirsch,**  and  others  already  referred  to. 

But  these  early  reports  have  had  one  very  important  effect  which 
must  be  recalled  here.  They  left  the  impression  that  the  ingestion  of 
sodium  benzoate  is  in  general  followed  by  increased  protein  metabo- 
lism, tissue  metabolism  possibly,  an  undesirable  result,  and  this  state- 
ment is  frequently  repeated  as  applicable  to  all  doses  of  benzoate. 
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A  number  of  lengthy  metabolism  experiments  have  shown  that  for 
ordinary  ingestions  of  benzoate  this  increased  protein  metabolism 
does  not  occur.  In  the  last  few  years  the  results  of  several  such 
investigations  have  been  published.  One  of  these  investigations  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  it  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that  small  doses  of  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates  exert 
a  harmful  action  on  man,  a  slight  loss  in  weight  being  affirmed  in 
some  cases.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  this  work  here  beyond 
saying  that  the  published  data  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sions drawn,  which  opinion  is  shared  in  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
work  by  K.  B.  Lehmann,^®  recently  published. 

I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  results  of  the  extended 
studies  carried  out  by  Chittenden,  Herter,  and  myself  ^^  as  members 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  the  question  anew.  In  Herter's  work  four  men  were  ob- 
served through  periods  of  four  months,  while  in  the  investigations 
of  Chittenden  and  myself  six  men  on  a  definite  did^  containing 
sodium  benzoate  were  observed  through  a  like  period. 

These  studies  covered  lengthy  observations  on  the  general  Qie- 
tabolism  of  the  men,  the  qualitative  changes  in  the  urine,  the  effects 
on  the  blood,  effects  on  the  intestinal  flora,  and  daily  clinical  obser- 
vations on  the  weight  and  general  condition  of  the  men.  Under 
the  head  of  metabolism  determinations  were  made  of  the  nitrogen 
balance  and  utilization,  the  distribution  of  nitrogen,  the  distribution 
of  sulphur,  and  the  utilization  of  fat.  From  the  data  of  Chittenden 
and  myself,  which  were  fuller  in  detail  than  those  of  our  colleague, 
certain  facts  are  clearly  shown.  In  Chittenden's  series  of  experi- 
ments the  doses  of  benzoate  were  administered  as  follows : 

Fore  period  (14  days) No  benzoate 

Low  benzoate  period  (62  days) 300  milligrams  dally 

After  period  (10  days) No  benzoate 

Medium  benzoate  period  (7  days) 600  milligrams  daily 

First  high  benzoate  period  (7  days) 1,000  milligrams  daily 

Second  high  benzoate  period  (7  days) 2,000  milligrams  dally 

Third  high  benzoate  period  (7  days) 4,000  milligrams  daily 

After  period  (10  days) No  benzoate 

Total   (124  days) ' 71.8  grams 

This  is  an  average  dosage  of  718  milligrams  daily  for  dosage 
p^iods.    In  my  series  of  experiments  the  amounts  were  as  follows: 

Fore  period  (26  days) No  benzoate 

Low  benzoate  period  (60  days) 800  milligrams  dally 

Medinm  benzoate  period  (14  days) 600  milligrams  dally 

High  benzoate  period  (18  days) 1,000  milligrams  dally 

After  period   (7  days) No  benzoate 

Total    (124  days) 44.4  grams 
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This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  dosage  of  nearly  483  milligrams 
daily  for  the  dosage  periods.  In  either  case  the  dosage  more  than 
covers  the  practical  consumption  and  is  doubtless  better  adapted  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  than  are  the  excessive  doses  previoudy 
given.  Large  ingestions  of  benzoate  are  no  more  suited  to  prove 
its  practical  physiological  action  than  would  150  grams  of  sodium 
chloride,  kilograms  of  sugar,  or  half  liters  of  vinegar  daily  be  suit- 
able for  these  substances.  With  such  large  ingestions  even  the  com- 
mon food  substances  or  condiments  might  be  made  to  appear  highly 
injurious. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details  with  reference  to  all 
these  experiments.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  effects  whatever 
were  observed  which  pointed  to  a  modification  of  the  nitrogen  or 
fat  utilization,  the  nitrogen  balance  or  distribution,  the  sulphur 
metabolism,  the  body  weight  or  the  hemoglobin  content  and  red  and 
white  counts  in  the  blood.  The  order  of  nitrogen  distribution  re- 
mained always  the  same  in  the  period  averages,  and  it  was  only 
when  doses  of  4  grams  of  benzoate  daily  were  given  that  Chittenden 
noticed  a  slight,  but  to  be  expected,  percentage  decrease  in  the  urea 
excretion. 

Qtuditative  changes  in  the  urme, — In  all  of  our  work  frequent 
examinations  were  made  for  the  appearance  of  sugar  or  other  re- 
ducing bodies,  traces  of  albumin,  casts,  aromatic  oxyacids,  or  other 
things  which  might  indicate  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  excreted 
bodies.  There  was  never  any  indication  of  an  alteration  in  this 
direction.  The  occasional  appearance  of  a  trace  of  albumin  or  of  a 
hyaline  cast  was  no  more  frequent  in  the  dosage  periods  than  in  the 
fore  periods,  and  was  without  practical  significance. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  frequent  determinations  were 
made  of  the  so-called  normal  reduction  of  the  urine  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  my  laboratory,  by  means  of  a  delicate  ammoniacal  copper 
solution.  No  definite  changes  were  noted  which  could  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  benzoate.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  124  day:) 
of  regular  experimentation  two  of  the  men  in  my  group,  who  had 
followed  the  regular  routine,  continued  for  seven  days  longer,  with 
higher  dosage.  They  began  with  5  grams  a  day  and  finished  with 
10  grams,  the  average  being  7.5  grams  daily.  With  this  large  dosage 
there  was  no  reduction  which  could  be  noticed  with  Fehling  solution, 
and  nothing  which  was  outside  the  normal  limits  for  the  ammoniacal 
solution,  although  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  increase  from  the 
former  figures.  Other  changes  were  absent.  A  third  man  who  had 
not  been  a  member  of  the  experimental  squad,  but  who  had  followed 
the  same  diet  routine,  took  doses  beginning  with  5  grams  and  ending 
with  7.5  grams  on  the  seventh  day.  No  abnormal  behavior  of  any 
description  was  noted  in  his  excretion  or  general  condition.    In  this 
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case  it  could  not  be  urged,  that  the  man  had  become  accustomed  to 
large  doses  through  gradually  increasing  small  doses. 

Temperature^  pvlae^  respiration. — All  these  factors  were  system- 
atically noted  from  day  to  day  for  each  man.  Absolutely  no  varia- 
tions  from  the  normal  were  observed  which  might  in  any  way  be 
attributed  to  or  coqnected  with  the  dosage  of  benzoate. 

Conclusions.-^YTom  all  these  observations  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  in  the  dosage  administered,  which  is  large  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  sodium  benzoate  exercises  no  recognizable  physio- 
logical action  on  the  human  organism,  beyond  the  slight  increase  in 
hippuric  acid  excretion,  a  change  which  is  often  exceeded  after 
hearty  meals  of  certain  berries  and  fruits  which  are  frequently  con- 
sumed in  quantity.  I  have  recited  the  facts  in  some  detail  because 
of  the  long-continued  and  persistent  attempts  to  create  the  impres- 
sion, esi>ecially  in  this  country,  that  sodium  benzoate  exerts  a  toxic 
action  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  its  exclusion  from  use  with 
foods. 

(rerlaeJi^s  studies. — Attention  must  be  called  here  to  an  elaborate 
investigation  carried  out  by  Dr.  Grerlach,  of  Wiesbaden,  on  the 
effects  of  sodium  beii>.oate  as  used  in  the  food  industries.  These  ex- 
periments were  continued  through  a  long  period  and  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  care.  From  the  numerous  clinical  and 
metabolism  observations  made,  Dr.  (jerlach  draws  the  conclusion 
that  sodium  benzoate  causes  no  changes  in  the  body  which  may  be 
considered  as  harmful,  or  which  may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  a  de- 
parture from  the  normal  in  any  direction.^* 

COFPEB  SALTB.  ^ 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  notion  that  copper  salts  are  decidedly 
toxic,  and  the  older  medical  literature  contains  many  references  to 
poisoning  by  verdigris  and  other  combinations  of  copper.  Modem 
rtudy,  however,  has  shown  that  these  assumed  effects  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  subject  has  practical  interest  now  because  of  the 
custom,  which  had  its  origin  in  France,  apparently,  of  fixing  the 
color  of  certain  green  vegetables  by  cooking  them,  in  the  canning 
process,  in  contact  with  small  amounts  of  copper  sulphate  or  other 
copper  salt.  The  effect  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  very  stable 
green  compound  of  copper  and  a  derivative  of  chlorophyll. 

The  permissibility  of  the  process  has  been  much  debated,  especially 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  In  France  the  discussion  has 
been  a  prolonged  one  and  several  scientific  commissions  have  taken 
part  in  it.  Some  of  the  older  commissions  made  reports,  finding 
against  the  use  of  copper  in  this  way,  but  in  the  more  recent  studies 
the  results  seemed  to  point  to  the  practical  harmlessness  of  the  metal 
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DIE    FHYSIOLOGISCHE    BEDEUTXJNG    EINIGEB   SUBSTANZEN    TttB 
DIE  KONSEBVIEBDrNG  DEB  NAHBTTNGSmTTEL. 

Von  Dr.  Abtub  Schattenfboh,  Professor  der  Hygiene  an  der  Wiener 

Universitat  (Osterreicb). 

Die  Konservienmg  der  Nahningsmittel  durch  Zusatz  bestimmter, 
die  Mikrobientatigkeit  hemmender  Substanz^i  beansprucht  fiir  den 
Hygieniker  immer  ein  hohes  Mass  von  Interesse.  Es  darf  daher 
nicht  Wmider  nehmen  und  kann  wohl  der  allgemeinen  Zustimmung 
sicher  sein,  dass  die  Kongressleitimg  das  Thema,  das  erst  am  letzten 
hygienisehen  Kongresse  in  Berlin  verhandelt  wnrde,  neuerlich  zur 
Diskussion  stellt.  Die  Absicht,  immer  wieder  das  Schadliche  and 
Unzutragliche  konservierender  Zusatze  zu  Lebensmitteln  von  hygie- 
nisehen Gesichtspimken  zu  beleuchten,  erscheint  mehr  denn  je  als 
begrundet  und  zeitgemass.  Gewinnen  doch  leider  die  Bestrebungen 
derjenigen  immer  mehr  an  Boden,  die  aus  Gewinnsucht,  Gleichgil- 
tigkeit  oder  Unverstand — direkt  und  indirekt — die  Verbreitung  der 
Konservierungsmittel  fordemd,  den  hygienisehen  Postulaten  gegen- 
fiber  sich  ablehnend  verhalten. 

Wenn  ich  daran  gehe,  einen  kurzen  "Cberblick  fiber  das  umfang- 
reiche  Gtebiet  zu  geben,  so  halte  ich  es  aus  mehrf achen  Grunden  fur 
angezeigt,  die  Anlehnung,  an  das  vortreflBiche  Berliner  Ref  erat  von  v. 
Oruber,  Lehmann  und  Paul  zu  suchen.  Insbesondere  der  allgemeine 
Teil  der  Schlusssatze  der  genannten  Autoren  prazisiert  in  so  klarer 
Form  und  ganz  ohne  Einschrankung  giltig  die  Anschauungen  der 
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Hygieniker,  dass  man  kaum  in  der  Lage  ist,  irgend  etwas  Wesentliches 
hinzuzufiigen.  Ich  mochte  nur  auf  folgendes  besonders  aufmerksam 
machen. 

Bei  der  Beurteilung  eines  Konservieningsmittels  taucht  zunachst 
die  Frage  auf,  ob  dasselbe  bei  ein-  oder  mehrmaliger  Aufnahme, 
insbesondere  aber  bei  haufigem  oder  regehnassigem  G^nusse  des 
damit  versetzten  Nahrungsmittels,  fiir  den  Menschen  gesundheits- 
schadlich  sei,  und  da  erscheinen  in  erster  Linie  die  To^ikologen 
benifen,  auf  Grund  ihrer  Erfahrungen  und  geeigneter  Experimente 
die  richtige  Antwort  zu  geben.  In  Wirklichgeit  konnen  sich  aber 
diQ  Fragestellung  und  die  Methodik  der  pharmakodynamischen 
Forschungsrichtung  nur  ausnahmsweise  dem  tatsachlichen  Bediirf- 
nisse  anpassen  und  diese  wird  daher  nur  selten  den  Hygieniker 
befriedigende  Aufschlusse  bringen.  Der  Unterschied  zwischen  phar- 
makologischer  und  hygienischer  Beurteilung  einer  einem  Nahrungs- 
mittel  zugesetzten  fremden  Substanz,  z.  B.  eines  Konservienings- 
mittels ist  nicht  nur  darin  gelegen,  dass  die  hygienische  Betrachtung 
des  Gtegenstandes  viel  weitere  Gesichtspunkte  sucht  und  auch  nach 
den  Schaden  fragt,  die  der  Zusatz  des  Stoflfes  indirekt  bervomift — 
wie  Verdeckung  der  rainderen  Qualitat  des  Nahrungsmittels,  des 
Verderbs,  Forderung  einer  bestimmten  nachteiligen  Zersetzung, 
Unterdriickung  der  "  physiologischen  "  Bakterienflora,  etc.  etc. — auch 
der  Begriflf  der  G^sundheitsschadlichkeit  scheint  fiir  den  hygienischen 
Fachmann  ein  ganz  anderer  zu  sein,  wie  fiir  den  Toxikologen. 

Die  Definition  des  Begriffes  "  gesundheitsschadlich  "  im  weiteren 
Sinne  unterliegt  gewiss  nicht  geringen  Schwierigkeiten,  da  ja  die 
physiologiscfae  Breite  der  Gesundheit  eine  ziemlich  grosse  ist  und 
auch  individuell  recht  verschieden  begrenzt  wird.  Es  kann  aber 
keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  sich  '^  gesundheitsschadlich  '^  und 
"giftig"  nicht  decken,  eher  ware  es  zutreffend,  alle  jene  Stoffe, 
welche  "  diflferent "  sind,  als  gesundheitsgef  ahrlich  zu  be^ichnen. 
Mitunter  freilich  rufen  differente  Stoffe  von  starkster  spezifischer 
Giftigkeit  bei  medizinaler  Anwendung  scheinbar  keine  Gesundheits- 
storungen  hervor,  sondern  leiten  sogar  Heilungsvorgange  ein.  Es 
geht  aber  gewiss  nicht  an,  woUte  man  von  solchen  Substanzen,  die 
zu  Heilzwecken  dienen,  behaupten,  dass  sie  aus  diesem  Grunde 
nicht  gesundheitsschadlich  sein  konnen  und  woUte  man  speziell  die 
medizinale  Dosis  als  unterhalb  jener  liegend  ansehen,  die  als  gesupd- 
heitsschadlich  zu  gelten  hat.    Gerade  das  Gegenteil  trifft  zu. 

Gesundheitsschadlich  ist  oflfenbar  der  viel  weitere  Begriflf  als 
giftig,  auch  wenn  man  geneigt  ist,  letzteren  Terminus  nicht  so  eng 
zu  begrenzen,  wie  es  gewohnlich  geschieht. 

Eine  besondere  Schwierigkeit  ist  darin  gelegen,  dass  es  keineswegs 
immer  gelingt,  in  speziellen  Fallen  durch  das  Menschen-  oder  Tier- 
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experiment  die  vorliegende  Frage  zu  losen,  es  ware  denn,  dass  es 
sich  um  exquisit  giftige  Stoflfe  handelt.  Auch  in  Beobachtung  im 
Grossen  lasst  im  Stich,  da  die  Gestmdheitsstomngen,  die  durch  die  in 
der  Kegel  kleinen  Dosen  differenter  Stoffe  herbeigefuhrt  werden, 
nur  ausnahmsweise  so  prompt  und  turbulent  auftreten,  dass  ihre 
ursachliche  Beziehung  zu  dem  genossenen  Stoff  klar  liegt. 

Jedenfalls  miissen  wir  vom  Standpunkte  der  hygienischen  Fiir- 
sorge  fur  den  Konsumenten  mindes  tens  verlangen,  dass  alle  fremd- 
artigen  Zusatze  zu  Nahrungsmitteln  insolange  als  unzulassig  erklart 
-werden,  als  nicht  ihre  voUige  IJnschadlichkeit  erwiesen  ist — und  mag 
diese  Forderung  naeh  dem  eben  Auseinandergesetzten  auch  als  eine 
strenge  und  schwer  zu  erfiillende  gelten,  so  ist  eine  zweite  doch  mit 
mn  so  grosserem  Nachdruck  zu  stellen  und  auch  leichter  zu  erreichen : 
"Substanzen,  die  im  Menschen-  oder  Tierver- 
such  bei  beliebiger  Anwendung  als  different 
erkannt  sind,  sollttn  als  Zusatze  zu  mensch- 
lichen  Nahrungs-  und  Ge  n  u  ssmi  1 1  el  n  auch  in 
kleinsten  Dosen  nicht  zugelassen  werden." 
Grenzzahlen — ^hierin  stimme  ich  dem  Referate  von  v.  Gruber,  Leh- 
mann  und  Paul  durchaus  bei — sind  grundsatzlich  zu  verwerfen, 
da  sie  nicht  kontroUierbar  sind  und  sind  nur  in  Auanahmsfallen  zu 
dulden. 

Einer  kurzen  Erorterung  bedarf  die  Deklaration  fiir  Konser- 
vierungsmittel.  Die  Fordenmg,  dass  derartige  Zusatze  zu  Nahrungs- 
mitteln obligatorisch  durch  den  Deklarationszwang  gekennzeichnet 
werden,  ist  gewiss  an  sich  wohl  begriindet,  ja  man  konnte  sagen, 
dass  sie  aus  logischen  Griinden  gestellt  werden  muss.  Tatsachlich 
aber  ist  ihre  Durchfiihrung  nicht  zu  gewartigen,  da  die  Deklaration 
erfahrungsgemass  nur  im  Grosshandel  gefibt  wird  und  im  Detail- 
handel  verschwindet.  Die  Deklaration  dient  demnach  in  der  Begel 
nur  als  Deckmantel  fiir  die  Falschungen  der  unlauteren  Gross- 
produktion,  die  ihre  Erzeugnisse  unbekiimmert  unter  Deklaration 
in  den  Handel  bringt,  da  sie  nicht  zu  fiirchten  braucht,  dass  dieeer 
die  Ware  als  unverkauflich  erklart  und  zuriickweist.  Der  Detail- 
handler  lost  die  verraterische  Hiille  und  das  Publikum  erfahrt 
nichts  von  der  Metamorphose. 

Die  Deklaration  ist  kein  Schutz  fiir  die  Konsumenten  und  sie 
darf  d^nnach  niemals,  das  kann  nicht  stark  genug  betont  werden, 
als  eine  ausreichende  Gewahr  dafiir  angesehen  werden,  dass  das 
Publikum  nicht  iibervorteilt  wird. 

Unter  gar  keinen  Umstanden  darf  aber  die  Deklaration  als  eine 
geniigende  Sicherung  angesehen  werden,  wenn  es  sich  um  Zusatze 
handelt,  die  nach  der  Art  des  angewendeten  Praparats  als  nicht  un- 
bedenklich  gelten.    In  diesen  Fallen  ist  die  Deklaration.  sofeme  man 
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annehmen  wollte,  dass  sie  geubt  wird,  geradezn  schadlich,  denn  das 
Publikom  wird  beim  Erkennen  des  deklarierten  Zusatzes  im  Ver- 
trauen  auf  die  offentliche  ControUe  der  Lebensmittel  der  Meinung 
sein,  dass  es  sich  um  harmlose  Substanzen  handelt,  die  aus  irgend 
welchen  technischen  Kiicksichten  dem  Lebensmittel  beigemengt 
werden. 

Fur  den  Gresetzgeber  bedeutet  aber  ein  derartiges  Yorgehen  ^ne 
6cheinheilige  Handlung,  indem  er  es  der  Urteilsbraft  des  einzelnen 
uberlasst,  seine  Entscheidung  ze  treffenfi  selbst  aber  den  Miit  nicht 
aufbringt,  den  bedenklichen  Zusatz  zu  verbieten.  So  lasst  sich  die 
Notwendigkeit  nachstehender  Forderong  gewiss  nicht  bezweifebu: 

*'Der  Zusatz  eines  als  different  erkannten  Kon- 
servierungsmittels  zu  einem  Lebensmittel  darf 
nicht  dann  als  zul&ssig  angesehen  werden,  wenn 
er  deklariert  wird.  In  einem  solchen  Falle  ist 
die  Deklaration  geradezu  als  schadlich  anzushe." 

Am  Schlusse  dieser  allgemeinen  Erorterungen  mochte  ich  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit  der  Fachmanner  noch  auf  folgenden  Pimkt  lenken. 
Gelegentlich  wird  behauptet,  dass  der  Zusatz  eines  Konservierungs- 
mittels  oder  ahnlichen  Stoffes  zu  einem  Lebensmittel  nicht  erfolge, 
um  dasselbe  haltbar  zu  machen  (wie  ja  in  den  meisten  FaUen),  oder 
um  es  dem  Geschmacke  des  Publikums  entsprechend  zu  schonen  (wie 
z.  B.  beim  Kupf em  konservierter  gruner  Gremiise) ,  sondem  die  Er^e- 
hmg  einer  ganz  bestimmten  Qualitat  bezwecke  und  in  diesem  Sinne, 
wenn  diese  letztere  eine  beim  Publikum  beliebte  Handelsware  betrifft, 
unentbehrlich  und  daher  zu  tolerieren  sei. 

Mir  schwebt  hier  vor  allem  das  Beispiel  der  geschwefelten  GWrzer 
Prunellen  vor,  deren  Begutachtung  jungst  den  osterreichischen 
Obersten  Sanitatsrat  in  eingehender  Beratung  beschaftigte. 

Es  wird  von  Devarda,  einem  ausgezeichneten  Kenner  der  Produk- 
tionsverhaltnisse,  die  Behauptung  aufgestellt,  dass  die  landesubliche 
Schwefelung  der  Prunellen  in  der  Umgebung  von  Gorz,  die  von  den 
Bauem  in  ausserst  primitiver  Weise  durch  Verbrennen  von  Schwefel 
unter  den  Obsthurden  vorgenommen  wird,  fiir  das  gewonnene 
Produkt  von  ausschlaggebender  Bedeutung  sei.  Nicht  oder  nicht 
ausreichend  geschwefelte  Prunellen  seien  missfarbig,  trocken  und 
auch  bei  weitem  nicht  so  schmackhaft.  Devarda  ist  geneigt,  fur 
diesen  Einfluss  der  schwefligen  Saure  auf  das  Fruchtfleisch  chemische 
Wirkungen  anzunehmen,  die  sich  im  Gefolge  des  Schwefelungs- 
prozesses  wahrend  des  nachfolgenden  Trocknens  und  Reifens  der 
Konserven  abspielen.  Es  erscheint  eine  solche  Vermutung  von  vom- 
herein  als  nicht  unbegriindet.  Es  ist  sehr  wohl  moglich,  dass  das  fer- 
tige,  iibliche  Produkt  bei  den  gegenwartig  verffigbaren  Einrich- 
tungen  ohne  reichliche  Schwefelunjr  nicht  erzielt  werden  kann  und 
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es  kann  in  der  Tat  hier  eine  chemische  oder  physikalisch-chemische 
Wirkung  der  schwefeligen  Saure  vorliegen.  Fiir  die  hygienische 
Beurteilung  erwachsen  ans  solchen  Tatsachen  mitunter  ausserordent- 
liche  Schwierigkeiten,  da  die  Macht  der  Produktion  iind  die  handels- 
politischen  Einfliisse  haufig  genug  hoher  veranschlagt  werden  als 
die  fachmannischen  t^berlegungen.  Hier  handelt  es  sich  eben  um 
Machtfragen.  Das  fachmannische  Urteil  kann  aber  begreifiicher- 
weise  davon  nicht  beriihrt  werden.  Sind  solche,  die  Qualitat  eines 
Lebensmittels  in  irgend  einer  Weise  beeinflussende  und  bestimmende 
Zusatze  nicht  vollig  unschadlich,  so  sind  sie  ebenso  wie  jene  eines 
konservierenden  Stoffes  als  unzulassig  zu  erklaren  und  Publikum  und 
Produktion  miissen  trachten,  ihre  Wiinsche  der  neuen  Situation 
anzupassen. 

In  dem  erwahnten  Falle  hat  denn  auch  der  Oberste  Sanitatsrat 
mit  grosser  Majoritat  diesen  Standpunkt  eingenommen. 

Ich  will  nun  im  speziellen  Teil  meines  Referates  die  Wirkungen 
einzelner  wichtigerer  Konservierungsmittel  in  Betracht  Ziehen. 

AMEISENSAURE. 

Die  konservierende  Wirkung  der  Ameisensaure  zeigt  sich  nach 
Croner,  Seligmann  und  Proskauer  bereits  in  0.15  prozentigen  Lo- 
sungen  (gegen  Hefepilze  und  Milchsaurebakterien),  nach  Fleig  ist 
die  antiseptische  Wirkung  der  AmeisensSure  ausserst  schwach. 

Von  den  toxikologischen  Wirkungen  interessieren  fiir  die  vorlie- 
gende  Frage  begreiflicherweise  nur  jene,  welche  der  per  os  verab- 
reichten  Ameisensaure  zukommen.  Yersuche  am  Menschen  wurden 
in  letzter  Zeit  (1906)  nur  von  Kallmann  und  Lebbin  angestellt,  die 
feststellten,  dass  ihre  Versuchspersonen  durch  mehrere  Wochen 
taglich  i  Liter  Himbeersaftlimonade  unter  Zusatz  von  0.5  g  Amei- 
sensaure ohne  Beschwerden  und  ohne  Nierenschadigung  zu  sich 
nahmen. 

Aus  den  Tierversuchen  ergibt  sich  im  Wesentlichen  folgendes: 
Grossere  Mengen  bewirken  Nierenschadigung,  die  auf  Saurewirkung 
zu  beziehen  ist.  Formiate  verbrennen  zu  Bicarbonaten  und  machen 
den  Ham  alkalisch,  werden  aber  auch  zum  Teil  unverandert  mit 
dem  Ham  ausgeschieden.  Bei  stomachaler  Einfiihrang  wird  ein  Teil 
der  Ameisensaure  bereits  im  Verdauungstrakte  unter  Mitwirkung  der 
intestinalen  Mikrobienjflora  in  Hjj  und  CO2  zersetzt  (Fleig,  1907  und 
1908).  Gteringe  Mengen  von  Ameisensaure  wirken  antidiastatisch, 
in  grossem  Dosen  vermehren  sie  Sekretion  und  Peristaltik  (Fleig). 

Die  Ameisensaure  ist  kein  spezifisches  Herzgif  t.  Ob  sie  Methamo- 
globin  im  Korper  bildet,  ist  nach  den  Versuchen  von  Rost,  Franz 
und  Heise  wieder  fraglich  geworden,  ebenso  ob  eine  kumulative 
Wirkung  kleiner  Dosen  angenommen  werden  darf.    Nach  Heflfter 
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und  Rubner  wirkt  die  Ameisensaure  nach  Art  der  organischen 
Sauren,  aber  starker  atzend  als  Essigsaure.  In  Verdunnungen  wii^ 
sie  schadigend  auf  die  Schleimhaut  des  Magendarmkanals  und  bei 
Zufuhr  grosserer  Mengen  auch  auf  die  Nieren. 

BORSAUBE  UND  BORAX. 

Auch  nach  neueren  Versuchen  an  Hunden  (Puppe)  sowie  nach  der 
Anschauung  der  wissenschaftlichen  Deputation  fiir  das  deutsche 
Medizinalwesen  und  auf  Grund  der  Arbeiten  von  Forster  mussen 
Borsaure  und  Borax  selbst  in  kleinen  Dosen  als  Stoffwechselgifte 
angesehen  werden,  nachdem  der  Meinungsstreit  zwischen  Liebreich 
und  Gerlach  einerseits  und  Wiley,  Host,  Kister  und  Hoffmann 
anderseits  wohl  zu  gunsten  der  letzteren  Auffassung  als  entschieden 
gelten  darf.  Die  Yerwendung  von  Borsaure  und  Borax  zur  Nah- 
rungsmittelkonservierung  ist  zweifellos  unzulassig. 

sghweflige  saube. 

Das  iinselige  Rundschreiben  des  deutschen  Reichskanzlers,  das 
die  Duldung  von  1200  mg  schwefliger  Saure  in  1  Kg  Dorrobst 
anordnet,  hat  in  der  f achmannischen  Beurteilung  der  vorliegenden 
Frage  einigermassen  verwirrend  gewirkt  und  wohl  auch  uberrasdit. 
Machen  sich  doch  schon  600  mg  durch  den  unangenehmen,  kratzenden 
Geschmack  bemerkbar.  Nach  hygienischen  Begriffen  ist  auch  die 
amerikanische  Grenzzahl  (350  mg  pro  Kg  Dorrobst)  weit  zu  hoch 
gegriffen.  Das  Argument,  das  fiir  die  Berechtigung  so  hoher  Zusatze 
in  der  Kegal  angefiihrt  wird,  dass  es  sich  nicht  um  freie  schweflige 
Saure,  sondem  um  glukoseschweflige  Saure  handle, -ist  nicht  stich- 
haltig,  da  die  letztere  lose  Verbindung  ungemein  leicht  dissoziiert. 
Dies  geht  schon  daraus  hervor,  dass  freie  schweflige  Saure  neben 
glukoschwefliger  Saure  jodometrisch  nicht  bestimmt  werden  kann, 
indem  in  dem  Masse,  als  die  freie  Saure  oxydiert  wird,  die  gebundene 
Saure  dissoziiert  (im  Gegensatz  zu  der  viel  bestandigeren  aide- 
hydschwefligen  Saure). 

Mehr  geschadet  als  geniitzt  haben  die  Versuche  Kionka's  an  Hunden, 
bei  denen  die  Verfiitterung  kleiner  Dosen  von  Sulfiten  angeblich 
schwere  innere  Blutungen  ausloste.  Lehmann  und  Trentlein,  die  bei 
exakter  Nachpriifung  die  Kionka'schen  Versuchsresultate  an  Hunden 
und  Katzen  nicht  bestatigen  konnten,  neigen  infolge  dessen  zur 
Annahme,  dass  kleine  Mengen  schwefliger  Saure  im  Korper  rasch 
oxydiert  wttrden  und  daher  unschadlich  seien.  Diesbezugliche  Ver- 
suche an  Menschen,  die  in  diesem  Sinne  sprachen,  wurden  aber  v(m 
den  Autoren  nicht  ausgefiihrt 

£s  scheint  mir,  dass  die  Yersuchsergebnisse  von  Wallbaum  und 
Jacoby,  nach  denen  10-50  mg  schwefliger  Saure  bei  Menschen  geeund- 
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heitsschadlich  wirkten,  bisher  zu  Recht  bestanden  iind  durch  Tier- 
versuche  in  ihrer  Beweiskraft  nicht  erschtittert  werden  konnen. 

Aber  auch  die  anderen  bisher  in  der  Literatur  verzeichneten  Men- 
schen versuche  mit  schwefliger  Saure  (Polli,  Bematzik  und  Braun, 
Pfeiffer,  Lench,  Lebbin  &  Elallmann,  Lehmann  (1901),  Marischler, 
Wiley,  Sonntag  und  Franz,  Hoppener)  sprechen  in  ihrer  Gesammt- 
heit  keinesw^s  zu  gunsten  der  Unschadlichkeit  der  schwefligen 
Saure  fiir  den  Menschen.  Vom  toxikologischen  Standpunkte  aus 
ware  es  unmerhin  erwiinscht  an  einer  grosseren  Anzahl  von  Menschen 
die  Giftwirkung  der  schwefligen  Saure  des  naheren  zu  erforschen,  in 
hygienischer  Hinischt  darf  wohl  angenommen  werden,  dass  die  Unzu- 
lissigkeit  des  Zusatzes  von  schwefliger  Saure  zu  Lebensmitteln  nicht 
linger  zu  bezweif  eln  ist 

SAUCYLSAUBE. 

Die  Ergebnisse  der  Versuche  von  Wiley  an  Menschen  (1906), 
in  denen  die  Mehrzahl  der  Versuchspersonen  durch  fortgesetzten 
Genuss  kleiner  Dosen  von  Salicylsaure  ungiinstig  beeinflusst  wurde, 
haben  gewiss  an  Beweiskraft  nichts  eingdbusst,  wenngleich  im  allge- 
meinen  Christian  (1908)  zugestimmt  werden  kann,  dass  Dosen  unter 
0.1  g  Salicylsaure  die  normalen  Functionen  des  Korpers  nicht 
alterieren. 

Sehr  beachtenswert  ist  die  relativ  starke  Wirkung  der  Salicylsaure 
auf  kranke  Nieren  und  bei  der  grossen  Verbreitung  von  Nierenaffek- 
tionen  ist  auf  diesen  Umstand,  wie  schon  Lehmann  betont,  Gewicht 
zu  legen. 

BBNZOESAUKB. 

Das  Hauptinteresse  an  den  Wirkungen  der  Benzoesaure  wandte 
sich  auch  in  den  letzten  Jahren  vorwiegend  der  Frage  zu,  wie  sich 
bei  Benzoesauredarreichung  die  Ausscheidung  dieser  Substanz 
bewegt  und  wie  weit  die  Bildung  des  Paarlings  der  Benzoesaure  in 
Hippursauremolekiil,  des  GlykokoUs,  durch  die  Benzoesaurezufuhr 
beeinflusst  wird  (Mangus-Levy,  Seo,  Lewinski,  H.  D.  Dakin). 

Es  scheint,  dass  relativ  sehr  grosse  Mengen  von  Benzoesaure  fast 
restlos  als  Hippursaure  ausgeschieden  werden  konnen,  wobei  aller- 
dings  der  zur  Glykokollbildung  notige  Stickstoff  dem  Eiweissbestand 
des  Korpers  entzogen  werden  muss,  wenn  der  Nahrungsstickstoflf 
hiezu  nicht  ausreicht.  Bemerkenswert  ist,  dass  Benzoesaure  im 
Ham  auch  infolge  Spaltung  der  ausgeschiedenen  Hippursaure — 
durch  Bakterien  oder  Fermente — auftreten  kann.  Nierenkranke 
scheiden  die  Hippursaure  unvoUkommen  aus,  bilden  sie  aber  an- 
scheinend  in  imverminderter  Menge.  Friedmann  &  Tachau  f  anden, 
dass  die  Hippursaure-Synthese  bei  Kaninchen  in  der  Leber  erfolgt. 
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Sei  nun  der  Genuss  der  Essigsaure  schadlich  oder  nicht^  lasst  ach 
irgend  wie  daraus  die  Berechtigung  ableiten,  Zusatze  anderer  schad- 
licher  Stoflfe  zu  Lebensmitteln  zu  rechtf ertigen  ?  Zeigt  nicht  das 
Beispiel  der  alkoholischen  Getranke,  wie  nnrichtig  es  ist,  aus  der 
fast  allgemein  verbreiteten  Trinksitte  auf  die  Unschadlichkeit  des 
Alkohols  zu  schliessen  und  ist  es  nicht  sattsam  bekannt,  wie  schwer 
sich  solche  G^wohnheiten  ausmerzen  lassen? 

Wir  fiirchten,  dass  der  Zusatz  -von  konservierenden  Stoffen  zu 
Nahrungsmitteln  haufig  den  Verkehr  mit  minderwertigen  Produkten 
erleichtert,  aber  nicht  in  dem  Sinne,  dass  das  Konservierungsmittd 
durch  seinen  Eigengeruch  oder  Eigengeschmack  die  auffallenden 
Eigenschaften  des  Nahrungsmittels  verdeckt.  Das  "  Schonen "  der 
Nahrungsmittel  durch  den  konservierenden  Zusatz  und  die  Beeinflus- 
sung  der  sinnf  alligen  Zersetzung  jener  durch  das  Konservierungsmit- 
tel  haben  in  der  Kegel  eine  ganz  andere  Bedeutung  und  sind  keines- 
wegs  in  Analogie  zu  setzen  mit  den  Geschmack-  und  G^ruchwirkungen 
des  Essigs  und  der  Gewurze. 

Naturlich  konnen  auch  diese  das  Erkennen  nachteiliger  oder  min- 
derwertiger  Eigenschaften  eines  Nahrungsmittels  verhindem. 
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By  Dr.  Max  Rubneb,  professor  of  physiology  and  director  of  the  Physiological 

Institute,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Merkwiirdigerweise  hat  man  in  der  altem  StoflFwechsellehre  nie 
daran  gedacht,  zu  untersuchen,  ob  der  Effekt  der  Emahrung  nicht 
auch  von  der  Temperatur  bei  welcher  ein  Versuch  angestellt  werden 
war,  mit  abhangig  sei.  Ich  bin  durch  ein  geriaues  Studium  meiner 
Experimente  dahin  gefiihrt  worden,  diesen  Gedanken  einer  Riick* 
wiiteing  der  Warmeanderungen  auf  die  Emahrungsvorgange  zu  stu- 
dieren,  wobei  sich  in  hohem  Masse  interessante  Consequenzen  ergeben 
haben. 

Es  war  zunachst  mir  aufgef alien,  dass  man  durch  Fiitterung  gros- 
serer  Nahrungsmengen  vor  allem  von  Eiweiss  eine  Steigerung  der 
Warmeproduktion  gegenuber  dem  Hungerzustande  herbeifiihren 
kann ;  wenn  aber  eine  solche  Steigerung  vorhanden  ist,  so  sagte  ich 
mir,  muss  die  Warmeregulation  verandert  sein,  denn  Steigerung  der 
Verbrennung  bedeutet  Warmeiiberschuss  und  letztere  bedeutet  fiir 
den  Warmeabfluss  genau  das  gleiche,  als  wenn  wir  die  Warme  der 
Umgebung  soweit  gesteigert  batten,  dass  eine  Yerminderung  der 
Warmeabgabe  herbeigefiihrt  wird.  Der  Korper  muss  aber  bei  Zu- 
nahme  der  Warme  der  Umgebung  bei  innerer  Warmebildung  schon 
friiher  in  den  Zustand  der  Entbehrlichkeit  der  chemisch^i  Regula- 
tion gelangen.  Dies  hat  sich  auch  als  richtig  erwiesen.  Tatsachlich 
bef  anden  sich  solche  Tiere  durch  die  Nahrung  meist  in  einem  Zustand 
der  physikalischen  Regulation,  eine  von  der  Nahrung  ausgehende 
Warmebildung  hatte  die  friiheren  Leistungen  der  chemischen  Regula- 
tion iibemomraen.  Die  im  Herrschungsbereich  der  chemischen  Reg- 
ulation nur  selten  auftretende  Vermehrung  der  Warmebildimg  nach 
Nahrungsaufnahme  fiber  die  Grenzen  der  Himgerzersetzung  hinaus 
lasst  sich  aber  in  voller  Starke  und  Reinheit  dar  zeigen,  wenn  man  von 
vomherein  die  chemische  Warmeregulation  durch  die  Wahl  einer 
hoheren  Lufttemperatur  ausgeschaltet  hat 

In  der  Tat  lasst  sich  leicht  beweisen,  dass  im  Zustande  der  physi- 
kalischen Regulation  bei  Tieren  alle  Nahrungsstoffe  eine  Steigerung 
des  Energieverbrauches  herbeifiihren,  welche  fiir  ausschliessliche 
Emahrung  mit  Rohrzucker  +  5.8  Prozent  fur  Fett  +  12.7  Prozent 
fiir  Eiweisstoff  +  30.9  Prozent  betragt  Ich  nenne  diese  Werte,  die 
spezifisch  dynamische  Wirkung. 
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Warmemehrbildung  fiir  warmeregulatorische  Zwecke  entbehrlich. 
Es  war  das  eine  "  Kompensationstheorie  "  gegriindet  auf  die  gegen- 
seitigen  Beziehungen  zwischen  spezifisch  dynamischer  Wirkung  und 
Wanneregulation,  Als  ich  aber  1902  die  Versuche  mit  voUiger  Aus- 
schaltung  der  chemischen  Regulation  wieder  aufnahm^  und  die  ganze 
spezifisch  dynamische  Wirkung  unverkiisst  vor  mir  sah,  iiberzeugte 
ich  mich,  dass  meine  f  riihere  Theorie  zur  Erklarung  nicht  ausreichte. 
Die  8-10  Prozent  Verdauungsorgane,  die  wir  im  Korper  finden,  kon- 
nen  doch  nicht  den  ganzen  Kraftwechsel  des  Korpers  bei  Eiweiss  um 
31  Prozent  der  Tageswerte  steigem. 

Es  kamen  ja  in  meinen  Versuchen  nur  die  leichtest  resorbierbaren 
Nahrungsstoffe  in  Betracht.  Bei  einem  Pflanzenfresser,  der  eine 
nur  langsam  zu  verdauende  Kost  aufnimmt,  liegen  natiirlich  die 
Yerhaltnisse  anders.  Warum  sollen  sich  auch  so  enorme  Unter- 
schiede  bei  den  einzelnen  Nahrungsstoffen  finden?  Warum  der  in 
Wasser  leicht  losliche  Zucker  liberhaupt  eine  besondere  Driisenarbeit 
in  Anspruch  nehmen?  Es  war  mir  weiter  bekannt,  dass  die  Auf- 
nnhme,  selbst  grosser  Fliissigkeitsmengen  ohne  eine  Aenderung  des 
Energiebedarfs  verlauft,  dass  weiterhin  auch  die  Resorption  von 
Fleischextractivstoffen,  yon  denen  wir  wissen  dass  sie  anregend  auf 
die  Verdauungsdriisen  wirken,  gleichfalls  eine  Steigerung  der 
Warmeproduktion  vennissen  lassen.  Ich  machte  dann  noch  femer 
die  Beobachtung,  dass  bei  der  Steigerung  der  Eiweisszersetzung  im 
protrahierten  Hungerzustand  imd  bei  Phlorhizindiabetes  also  ohne 
Resorptionsvorgange,  wobei  Eiweiss  eingeschmolzen  und  direkt  in 
den  Saftestrom  kommt,  doch  die  spezifisch  dynamische  Wirkung 
sichtbar  wird.  Ich  habe  daher  an  eine  andere  Hypothese  der 
Erklarung  denken  miissen.  Natiirlich  ware  es  widersinnig  annehmen 
zu  wollen,  dass  bei  hohen  Temperaturen  der  Umgebung  das  Energie- 
bediirfnis  der  Zelle  selbst  plotzlich  und  spezifisch  eine  anderes  werden 
sollte,  wie  bei  niederer  Umgebungstemperatur,  also  kann  man  nur 
voraussetzen,  dass  der  Mehrverbrauch  an  Energie  darauf  zuriick- 
fiihren  ist,  dass  diese  Energie  der  Nahrungsstoffe  nicht  fiir  die 
lebende  Substanz  gleich  verwertbar  ist. 

In  welcher  Form  aber  braucht  die  lebende  Substanz  die  Energie? 

Die  Frage  ist  leichter  negative  zu  beantworten  als  positiv.  Sicher 
ist  es,  dass  die  in  den  Spannkraften  der  Nahrung  eingefiihrte  Energie 
nicht  direkt  als  Warme  auftreten  darf ,  auch  nicht  als  Elektrizitat. 

Soil  ich  sie  aber  im  positiven  Sinne  beantworten,  so  kann  ich  mich 
am  verstandlichsten  ausdriicken,  wenn  ich  Ihnen  in  Kiirze  meine 
Anschauung  vom  Ablauf  des  Lebensprozesses  auseinandersetze. 

Die  lebende  Substanz,  als  deren  kleinste  Teilchen  ich  '^  Bionten '' 
annehme,  ist  eine  labile  Verbindung,  welche  sich  selbst  uberlassen 
enter  Warmeentwicklung  zugrunde  geht,  wenn  sie  nicht  rechtzeitig 
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Gruppe  am  wahrscheinlichsten.  Ich  habe  auch  zeigen  konnen,  dass 
sich  spezifisch  dynamische  Wirkung  nicht  nur  auf  echtes  Eiweiss, 
sondem  auch  auf  den  I^im  erstreckt. 

Die  Spaltung  der  N-haltigen  Nahrstoflfe  im  Korper  erfolgt  sicher, 
wie  Fick  zuerst  annahm,  so  dass  ein  N-freier  Korper  der  spater  oder 
direkt  zu  Zucker  oder  Glykose  wird,  und  andererseits  ein  N-haltiger 
Best  sich  abtrennt,  der  allmahlicher  weiter  abgebaut  wird ;  das  letz- 
tere  geschieht  durch  verschiedene  fermentative  Umwandlungen, 
stufenweise  im  intermediaren  Stoffwechsel,  wobei  zweifellos  freie 
Warme  auftritt,  Diese  Theorie  experimentell  zu  beweisen,  dazu 
fehlen  uns  freilich  die  Mittel,  aber  es  gibt  eine  ganze  Anzahl  von 
Argumenten,  die  fiir  sie  sprechen.  Wenn  man  z.  B.  die  verschiedenen 
maximalen  Angaben  liber  Zuckerbildung  oder  Glykogenbildung  am 
Eiweiss  besonders  jene  von  Lusk  betrachtet  und  voraussetzt,  dass 
diese  Kohlenhydrategruppen  das  energetisch  Wirksame  im  Eiweiss 
sind,  so  kommt  mam  sehr  nahe  auf  solche  Belationen  der  Energiever- 
wertung  wie  sie  in  der  spezifisch  dynamischen  Wirkung  au^edriickt 
fiind.  Und  weiter  ist  es  durchaus  denkbar  dass  neben  den  Zucker- 
gruppen  sich  Aminosauren  und  dergl.  abspalten,  die  allmahlicli  in 
Hamstoff  iibergefiihrt  werden.  Bei  einem  solchen  Abbau  ist  es 
thermochemisch  durchaus  moglich,  dass  die  dabei  freiwerdende 
Warme  jenem  im  physikalischen  Kegulationszustand  unverwert- 
baren  Energieanteil  entspricht.  Au(5h  fiir  Fette  und  Kohlenhydrate 
wird  vorausgesetzt,  dass  ihr  Abbau  ein  stufenweiser  wenn  auch  nicht 
so  komplizierter  wie  jener  des  Eiweisses  sei. 

Mit  dieser  Theorie  steht  die  schon  eben  mitgeteilte  Tatsache,  dass 
auch  die  gleichzeitige  Arbeitsleistimg  nichts  an  der  spezifisch  dyna- 
mischen Wirkung  andert,  gut  im  Einklang.  Ich  habe  auch  erwahnt, 
dass  Mischungen  von  mehreren  Nahrungsstoffen  immer  eine  etwas 
kleinere  spezifisch  dynamische  Wirkung  gegeben  haben,  als  sich 
durch  Summierung  der  Einzelwirkungen  berechnen  lasst.  In  alien 
solchen  Fallen  handelt  es  sich  bei  meinen  Versuchen  um  kleine 
Eiweissmengen,  daher  wird  auch  ein  erheblicher  Anteil  des  aufge- 
nommenen  Eiweisses  zum  Ersatz  der  Abniitzungsquote  genommen. 
Man  begreift,  dass  es  dabei  nicht  jene  Veranderungen  erfahrt,  die  zu 
einer  spezifisch  dynamischen  Wirkung  fiihren  konnen. 

Wenn  nun  auch  der  ganz  iiberwiegende  Teil  der  spezifisch  dyna- 
mischen Wirkung  auf  die  eben  geschilderten  Veranderungen  der 
Nahrstoffe  im  intermediaren  Stoffwechsel  zuriickgefiihrt  werden 
muss,  so  will  ich  natiirlich  nicht  leugnen  dass  ein  paar  Prozente  des 
ganzen  Prozesses  vielleicht  auch  auf  andere  Vorgange  entfallen  kann. 

In  alien  drei  Fallen  bei  Eiweiss,  Fett,  und  Kohlenhydraten  kann 
vielleicht  ein  kleiner  Teil  des  Energieverlustes  schon  durch  Faulnis 
und  Garung  in  den  Darm  eintreten,  jedwede  Einwirkung  auf  die 
Driisen  des  Darms  absolut  zu  leugnen,  habe  ich  auch  keinen  Grund. 
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Ich  bin  aber  der  Anschauung,  dass  yerschiedentlich  solch  eine 
Wirkung  iiberschatzt  wird,  und  dass  ein  experimenteller  Nachweis 
kleiner  Veranderungen  in  der  Tatigkeit  von  Zellgebieten  welche  zom 
Verdauungsgebiete   gohoren,   schwierig,   vielleicht   unmoglich  sein 
kann.    Ich  will  die  Griinde  kurz  auseinandersetzen.    Jeder  wird 
anerkennen  miissen,  dass  die  Tatigkeit  der  Verdauungsdrusen  natur- 
lich  auch  den  Verbrauch  von  Nahrungsstoffen  steigem  wird.    Die 
tibliche  Kalkulation  ist  aber  die,  dass  man  bei  alien  Betrachtang^i 
iiber  die  Verdauung  immer  sammtliche  Fallen  Komplexe  ins  Auge 
fasst,  welche  auch  nur  grob  anatomisch  irgendwie  Beziehung  zum 
Nahrungsrohr  besitzen.    Diese  Annahme  schiesst  zweifellos  liber  dis 
Ziel  hinaus,  denn  wir  konnen  z.  B.  mit  Bestimmtheit  sagen,  dass 
die  Funktionen  der  Leber  oder  des  Pankreases  doch  nicht  einzig  und 
allein  der  Verdauung  dienen,  sondem  auch  noch  anderen  Zwedcen. 
Auch  liber  den  substantiellen  Aufwand  von  Stoffen  fiir  Verdauungs- 
zwecke  und  fiir  die  Yerdauungssaftebereitung  hat  man  oft  gani 
(ibertriebene  Vorstellungen  ausgesprochen.    In  der  Driisenzelle  mfis- 
sen  wie  in  jeder  Zelle  energetische  Prozesse  ablaufen,  weil  diese 
die  Vorbedingung  aktiven  Lebens  sind,  ausserdem  aber  miissen  wir 
wegen  der  Sekretbildung  (Galle,  Magen,  Speichel,  Darmsaft,  Pan- 
kreassaft)   bei  den  Driisen  des  Verdauungsapparates  voraussetzen, 
dass  namentlich  die  N-haltigen  Bestandteile  an  dem  energetischen 
Stoffwechsel  teilnehmen,  also  bei  der  Tatigkeit  in  den  taglichen  Aus- 
scheidungen  in  erheblicherem  Masse  auftreten  und  nachweisbar  sind. 
Trotz  aller  dieser  Verdauungsfunktionen  kann  man  bei  Zudser- 
nahrung   ohne   besondere    Schwierigkeit   die   N-Ausscheidung   des 
Organismus  so  stark  erniedrigen,  dass  sie  oft  nur  i  der  Hunger- 
N-Ausscheidung,  wo  es  garnichts  zu  verdauen  gibt,  ausmacht    Die 
echt  stofflichen  Bediirfnisse  miissen  also  fiir  Yerdauungszwecke  im 
engeren  Sinne  einen  sehr  beschrankten  Umfang  haben.    Fiir  die 
Schatzung  der  Driisenarbeit  wird  ferner  oft  die  starke  Blutver- 
schiebung  nach   den  Unterleibsorganen  zur  Zeit  der  Verdauung 
geltend  gemacht,  aber  i^cht  immer  bedacht  dass  eine  solche  selbst 
bei  einem  voUigen  Mangel  an  Yerdauungsarbeit  bloss  fiir  einfache 
Fliissigkeitsresorption  erforderlich  sein  kann. 

Meiner  Meinung  nach  konnte  ein  Mehrverbrauch  bescheidener 
Art  in  Yerhaltnis  zum  Gesamtstoffwechsel  auch  vorhanden  sein, 
ohne,  dass  sich  ein  solcher  in  der  Kohlensaureausscheidung,  der 
Sauerstoffausscheidung,  im  Stickstoffverlust  zu  aussem  brauchte. 
Ich  denke  dabei  an  die  Moglichkeit  einer  kompensatorischen  Ver- 
schleierimg  der  erhohten  Tatigkeit  eines  Organs  durch  die  H^tibse- 
tzung  des  Stoffwechsels  eines  anderen.  Diese  Annahme  steht  freilich 
nicht  im  Einklang  mit  der  Meinung  mancher  anderer  Autoren, 
welche  als  selbstverstandlich  voraussetzen,  dass  alle  Organe  unter 
sich  ein  fest  abgestuftes  Yerhaltnis  ihrer  Minimalleistung  haben, 
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dass  sie,  alle  auf  dieses  Minimum  eingestellt,  auch  ein  Minimum  des 

Stoffwechsels  des  ganzen  Organismus  bedingen,  wahrend  jede  noch 

so  geringe  Vermehrung  der  Tatigkeit  in  einem  beliebigen  Organ 

einen  Zuwachs  im  0-Konsum,  der  Kohlensaureausscheidung,  der 

Mehrerzeugung  von  Warme  liefem.    Ich  kann  nicht  finden,  dass 

diese  Anschauung  einwandsfrei  bewiesen  ware,  solange  man  selbst 

bei  manchen  Organen  annehmen  muss,  dass  sie  mehreren  Funktionen 

dienen,  welche  nicht  alle  gleichzeitig  im  Korper  beansprucht  werden, 

kann  es  sich  auch  mn  eine  innere  Kompensation  der  Tatigkeit,  also 

um  das  Brachliegen  von  Zellgruppen  handdn,  wahrend  andere  ihre 

Tatigkeit  vermehren.    Ebenso  ist  sicher  auf  Grund  der  Blutfiille 

eines   Organes  haufig  eine  Blutabnahme   in   anderen   verhanden, 

sodass  auch  dabei  durch  Kompensation  im  Organismus  nach  aussen 

hin  die  wahre  Leistung  vermindert  oder  ganz  verdeckt  erscheint 

.    Man  hat  auch  andere  Hypothesen  zur  Erklarung  der  spezifisch 

dynamischen  Wirkung  aufgestellt.    Zuntz  hat  friiher  namentlich  an 

der  Hypothese  einer  mechanisch  gedachten  Darmarbeit  festgehalten 

and  sie  dann  ahnlich  erweitert  wie  dies  in  meiner  Kompensations- 

theorie  alteren  Datums  geschildert  wurde,  die  natiirlich  auch  immer 

das  missliche  hatte,  dass  man  keinen  Grund  einsieht,  warum  das  an 

sich  wertvoUe  Eiweiss  fiir  die  Resorption  so  enorme  Arbeitsleistung 

verursachen  soUte.    Neuerdings  hat  Zuntz  einen  alten  Gedanken  von 

Fick  aufgenommen  und  die  Aenderung  der  respiratorischen  Grossen 

beim  Tier  und  beim  Menschen  nach  Hamstoffzufuhr  gepriift,  wobel 

sehr  erhebliche  Steigerungen  der  0-Aufnahme  zutage  getreten  sind. 

Aus  diesen  Experimenten  lassen  sich  aber  so  enorme  Steigungen 

des  Kraftwechsels  ableiten,  dass  diese  weit  mehr  ausmachen,  als 

die   gesamte   spezifisch   dynamische   Wirkung   uberhaupt.    Es   ist 

an  sich  in  hochstem  Masse  unwahrscheinlich  und  unverstandlich, 

wenn  fur  eine  so  untergeordnete  Funktion  wie  die  Eliminierung  von 

Hamstoff  der  Korper  soviel  Energieaufwand  notwendig  haben  soUte. 

Kurzlich  hat  iibrigens  auch  Fangl  gezeigt,  dass  die  Niere  wahrend 

der  Tatigkeit  keinen  nennenswerten  Energieaufwand  notig  hat,  lind 

dass  auch  deshalb  die  Versuche  von  Zuntz  nicht  auf  Nierenarbeit 

zuruckgefuhrt  werden  konnen.    Ich  kann  daher  nicht  finden,  dass 

eine  andere  bessere  Theorie  der  spezifisch  dynamischen  Wirkung 

meine  bisherige  Auffassung  zu  ersetzen  in  der  Lage  ware.     Der 

Emahrung  im  Zustande  der  physikalischen  Regulation  hatte  fur  die 

Theorie  der  Emahrung  im  Ganzen  genommen,  also  die  Bedeutung, 

dass   sie   zwischen    den   energetischen   Hauptprozess   und   einigen 

thermischen  Nebenprozessen  im  Organismus  zu  scheiden  erlaubt. 
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DIE  VEBDAUUNGSFAHIGKEIT  UND  DIE  SPEZIEISCH  DYKAMISCHB 

WIBKUNG  DEB  NAHBSTOFFE.      . 

By  Dr.  N.  Zuntz,  Professor  an  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Hochachule,  Berlin, 

Germany. 

Das  Thema  meines  Referats:  Work  of  Digestion  and  Specific 
Dynamic  Action  ist  in  dem  deutschen  Programm  unrichtig  wicder- 
gegeben.  Es  muss  heissen :  "  Die  Verdauungstatigkeit  und  die  sped- 
fisch  dynamische  Wirkung  der  Nahrstoffe,'' 

Da  ich  personlich  auf  dem  Kongress  nicht  anwesend  sein  kann, 
mochte  ich  das  Thema  nicht  ausfiihrlich  bearbeiten,  vielmehr  nur  dis 
hervorheben,  was  meine  und  meiner  Schiller  Arbeiten  zu  seiner 
Klarimg  beigetragen  haben  und  bei  dieser  Grelegenheit  gewisee 
irrtiimliche  Deutimgen,  welche  meine  Arbeiten  erfahren  haben,  be- 
richtigen. 

Als  ich  im  Jahre  1877  im  Verein  mit  von  Mering  ^  den  Einfluss  der 
Nahrungszufuhr  auf  die  Oxydationsprozesse  im  Tierkorper  zu  imter- 
suchen  begann,  hatte  man  von  einer  Vertretung  der  Nahrstoflfe  im 
Verhaltnis  ihrer  Verbrennungswarme  keine  einigermassen  prazise 
Vorstellung.  Man  beachtete  vor  alien  Dingen  jene  Ergebnisse  der 
Pettenkofer-Voitschen  Respirationsversuche,  welche  sehr  erhebliche 
Unterschiede  in  der  Kohlensaureproduktion  bei  verschiedener  Emah- 
rung  aufgewiesen  batten.  Wie  wenig  die  Vorstellung,  dass  ein  nea 
zugefuhrtes  Nahrungsmittel  die  RoUe  anderer  vorher  umgesetzter  im 
Stoffwechsel  iibemehme,  Gremeingut  der  Physiologen  war,  geht  unter 
anderem  aus  den  Fragestellungen  hervor,  welche  den  Arbeiten  dcs 
Ludwigschen  Laboratoriums  aus  jener  Zeit  zu  Grunde  lagen.  Unter 
Benutzung  des  speziell  durch  Kowalewsky  ausgearbeiteten  Respira- 
tionsapparates  fiir  kleine  Tiere  liess  Ludwig  durch  seine  Schiiler  die 
Frage  untersuchen,  welche  Nahrstoffe  bei  Zufuhr  ins  Blut  im  Orga- 
nismus  verbrannt  wiirden.  Er  glaubte,  dass  nur  solche  Stoffe  der 
Verbrennung  unterliegen,  nach  deren  Zufuhr  der  Sauerstoffver- 
brauch  anstieg.  Er  dachte  also  nicht  an  eine  Vertretung  von  Kor- 
perbestandteilen  durch  den  neu  zugefiihrten  Stoff,  sondern  an  eine 
richtige  Luxuskonsumption  desselben.  In  dieser  Weise  kam  Schere- 
metjewsky  zu  dem  Schluss,  dass  milchsaures  Natron  im  Blute  ver- 
brannt werde,  denn  nach  seiner  Zufuhr  stieg  der  Sauerstoff verbrauch, 
dass  aber  Zucker  nicht  oxydiert  werde,  weil  seine  Zufuhr  ins  Blut 
keine  Steigerung  des  Sauerstoffverbrauchs  zur  Folge  hatte.  Man 
nahm  daher  an,  dass  der  Zucker  erst  irgendwelche  Umwandlung  im 
Verdauungsapparat  erfahren  miisse,  ehe  er  im  Korper  oxydiert 
wiirde.  Bei  der  Nachpriifung  dieser  Arbeiten  fanden  von  Mering 
und  ich,  dass  auch  milchsaures  Alkali,  wenn  es  in  vorsichtiger  Weise 
in  die  Blutbahn  gebracht  wird,  den  Sauerstoflfbedarf  nicht  nennens- 
wert  steigert,  dass  es  sich  also  in  der  Hinsicht  ahnlich  wie  Zucker 
herhalt     Dass  die  intravenos  zugefiihrten  Stoffe  oxydiert  wurden 
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konnten  wir  aber  mit  Sicherheit  feststellen  dadurch,  dass  sich  der 
respiratorische  Quotient  in  dem  Sinne  andert,  wie  bei  Verbrennung 
der  eingefuhrten  Substanz  erwartet  werden  musste.  Nur  bei  weni- 
gen  Nahrstoffen,  insbesondere  bei  den  Produkten  der  Magenver- 
dauung  des  Fibrin  konnten  wir  eine  erhebliche  Steigerung  der  Ver- 
brennungsprozesse  auch  bei  intravenoser  Zufuhr  nachweisen.  Die- 
selben  Stoffe,  welche  intravenos  zugefiihrt  ohne  Steigerung  des 
Sauerstoffverbrauchs,  also  im  wesentlichen  auch  ohne  einen  erhohten 
Energieiunsatz  verbrannt  wurden,  bewirkten  eine  Steigerung  des 
Verbrauchsj  wenn  sie  auf  dem  natiirlichen  Wege  durch  den  Magen 
gegeben  wurden.  Hieraus  schlossen  wir,  dass  die  Verdauung  mit 
einer  Steigerung  das  Stoffwechsels  deshalb  verbunden  sei,  weil  sie 
eine  Arbeitsleistung  des  Organismus  bedeutet  Diese  Arbeitsleis- 
tung  besteht  in  gesteigerter  Bewegung  des  Darmkanals,  erhohter 
Tatigkeit  seiner  Driisen  und,  im  Dienste  der  heirf  fir  notigen  reich- 
licheren  Blutversorgung,  vergrosserter  Arbeit  des  Herzens.  Die 
Richtigkeit  unserer  Befunde,  resp.  die  Deutung  derselben  wurde 
von  Voit  energisch  bestritten,  und  ihm  schloss  sich  Rubner  an,  nach- 
dem  er  in  seinen  beruhmten  Versuchen  fiber  die  Vertretungswerte  der 
Nahrstoffe  gefunden  hatte,  dass  unter  gewissen  Umstanden  der  Stoff- 
wechsel  des  hungemden  Tieres  nicht  steigt,  wenn  man  ihm  eine  zur 
Erhaltimg  ausreichende  Nahrungsmenge  zuffihrt,  dass  es  also  Bedin- 
gungen  gibt,  unter  denen  auch  bei  Zufuhr  der  Nahrung  per  os  die- 
selbe  Konstanz  des  Energieumsatzes  besteht,  welche  wir  bei  intrave- 
noser Zufuhr  beobachtet  batten.  Rubner  hat  spater  selbst  sein  von 
dem  unsrigen  abweichendes  Ergebnis  dadurch  Ijefriedigend  erklart^ 
dass  er  zeigte,  dass  seine  hungernden  Tiere  sich  im  Zustande  der 
chemischen  Warmeregulation  befanden,  d.  h.  dass  ihr  Stoffwechsel 
behufs  Erhaltung  der  Korpertemperatur  gesteigert  war.  Diese  Stei- 
gerung wurde  nach  Nahrungszuf  uhr  durch  die  erhohte  Warmeproduk- 
tion,  welche  die  Verdauungsarbeit  bedingte,  unnotig  und  fiel  weg.  Als 
Rubner  spater  seine  Hunde  bei  einer  Temperatur  von  30°  C.  unter- 
suchte,  bei  welcher  keine  chemische  Warmeregulation  besteht,  fand 
auch  er  nacli  jeder  Zufuhr  von  Nahrung  eine  Steigenmg  der  Veibren- 
nungsprozesse,  wie  wir  sie  bei  unseren  im  warmen  Bade  gehaltenen 
Eaninchen  gefunden  batten.  Er  schloss  sich  zunachst  unseren  An- 
schauungen  mit  geringer  Modifikation  an^  indem  er  die  Steigerung 
auf  "  Drfisenarbeit "  bezog.  Spater  aber  woUte  er  deren  Bedeutung 
nicht  mehr  anerkennen,  glaubte  vielmehr,  dass  es  sich  namentlich  bei 
den  Eiweisskorpem  um  Wirkungen  handle,  welche  dadurch  zustande 
kamen,  dass  ein  Teil  der  Abbauprodukte  fur  die  Kraftleistungen  des 
Korpers  nicht  brauchbar  sei.  Er  nannte  jetzt  diese  Wirkungen  der 
Nahrstoffe,  welche  auf  der  XJnbrauchbarkeit  gewisser  Bestandteile 
fur  dynamische  Leistungen  des  Korpers  beruhe,  "spezifisch  dyna- 
mische  Wirkungen."     Ich  glaube  durch  die  neueren,  in  meinem 
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Laboratorium  ausgefiihrten  Versuche  nachgewiesen  zu  haben,  dAss 
der  Teil  der  Stoffwechselsteigerung,  welcher  unabhangig  von  der 
Verdauungsarbeit  ist,  und  den  Mering  iind  ich  zuerst  nach  intrave- 
noser  Zufuhr  von  Eiweiss  festgestellt  haben,  auf  einer  ganzen  Reihe 
von  Ursachen  beruht,  von  denen  einige  wenigstens  jetzt  mit  Sicher- 
heit  charakterisiert  werden  konnen.  Dass  die  Arbeitsleistung  des 
Verdauungsapparates  je  nach  der  chemischen  und  mechanischen 
Beschaffenheit  der  Nahrung  eine  sehr  verschiedene  Energiemenge 
beansprucht,  konnten  wir  durch  Versuche  iiber  die  Bedeutung  der 
mechanischen  Beschafftoheit  der  Nahrung  fur  die  Grosse  der  Ener- 
gieproduktion  nachweisen.  Tierarzt  Miiller*  zeigte  durch  zahlrei- 
che  Respirationsversuche,  dass  dieselbe  Menge  Kohlehydrate  in  Form 
von  Starke  etwa  3  Prozent  mehr  Energie  erf ordert,  als  wenn  man  sic 
als  Traubenzucker  dem  Tier  zu  fressen  gibt.  Fur  die  Eiweisskorper 
konnte  Steck*  nachweisen,  dass  die  Nierentatigkeit  nicht  unwesent- 
lich  an  dem  durch  sie  bedingten  erhohten  Stoffwechsel  beteiligt  ist. 
Dies  zeigte  sich  darin,  dass  auch  grossere  Mengen  Harnstoff,  ebenso 
wie  Chlornatrium,  eine  Steigening  der  Verbrennungsprozesse  in 
erheblichem  Umfange  sowohl  bei  Menschen  wie  bei  Hunden  her- 
beifuhrten. 

Noch  genauer  sind  diese  Verhaltnisse  durch  Tangl*  und  seine 
Schiller  an  kurarisierten  Tieren  studiert  worden.  Sie  bestatigen  den 
nicht  unerheblichen  Anteil  der  gesteigerten  Nierenarbeit  am  Stoff- 
wechselzuwachs  nach  Eiweisskorpem,  zeigen  aber  ausserdem  eine 
eigentiimliche  Art  spezifisch  dynamischer  Wirkung,  indem  auch  nach 
Entfernung  der  Nieren  Hamstoffzufuhr  eine,  wenn  auch  geringerey 
Steigening  des  Stoflfwechsels  bewirkt. 

Den  Einfluss  der  mechanischen  Beschaffenheit  der  Nahrung  und 
der  mit  ihr  wechselnden  Grosse  der  Arbeit  der  Darmmuskulatur 
demonstrierten  Hagemann  und  ich"  am  Pferde,  dessen  Energie 
bedarf  proportional  der  Menge  Pflanzenfaser,  welche  das  Tier  mit 
seiner  Nahrung  aufnahm,  anstieg. 

Xhnliche  Wirkimgen  beobachtete  Magnus-Levy  bei  Hunden,  denen 
er  grossere  Mengen  von  Knochen  verfiitterte. 

In  jiingster  Zeit  hat  Dahm*  dieselbe  Beziehung  zwischen  Menge 

der  Rohfaser  und  Grosse  des  Energiebedarfs  beim  Rinde  nachge- 
wiesen. 

Zu  gleichen  Ergebnissen  kam  Hagemann  imd  durch  besondors 
sorgfaltig  ausgefuhrte  Untersuchungen  Ustjanzew  bei  Schafen.^ 

Ein  scheinbar  wichtiges  Argument  gegen  die  Bedeutung  der 
Muskelarbeit  des  Darmes  fur  die  Hohe  der  Umsetzungen  im  Tier- 
korper  lieferten  die  Untersuchimgen  von  Cohnheim  am  ausge- 
schnittenen  Tierdarm,  welcher  bei  lebhafter  Peristaltik  nur  einen 
geringen  Sauerstoffverbrauch  ergab.     Dieses  Resultat  diirfte  aber 
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damit  zusammenhangen,  dass  Cohnheims  Darme  widerstanddos 
arbeiteten.  Wie  bei  den  quergestreiften  Muskeln  und  wie  beim 
Herzen  muss  auch  bei  der  glatten  Muskulatur  des  Darmkanals  der 
Energieaufwand  fiir  die  Arbeit  mit  der  Belastung,  d.  h.  in  diesem 
Falle  mit  der  Schwierigkeit,  die  Inhaltsmassen  weiter  zu  bewegen^ 
wachsen.  Dass  die  vom  Darm  unter  einigermassen  normaler  Belas- 
tung geleistete  Arbeit  eine  sehr  erhebliche  ist,  sieht  man  bei  der  von 
Bona  in  jungster  Zeit  au^ebildeten  Methodik.  (Nach  einer  giitigen 
Angabe  von  Bona  leistet  1  g  Kaninchendarm  stundenlang  eine 
mechanische  Arbeit  von  60  gm  per  Stunde.  Das  muss,  wenn  die 
Verwertimg  des  Sauerstoffs  fiir  die  Arbeit  ebenso  gross  ist  wie  beim 
quergestreiften  Muskel  bei  1.7  kg.  Gericht  des  menschlichen  Darmka- 
nals 150  ccm.  0,-Verbrauch  pro  Stunde  bedingen.) 

Ein  weiteres  bei  der  spezifisch  dynamischen  Wirkung  der  Nahr- 
stoffe  in  Betracht  kommendes  Moment  sind  anregende  Wirkungen, 
welche  mit  der  Nahrung  aufgenommene  Stoffe  auf  diese  oder  jene 
Zellgruppe  des  Korp^ns  ausuben.  Es  sei  in  der  Hinsicht  nur  an  die 
Wirkung  der  Schilddriisensubstanz  auf  die  Oxydationsprozesse  erin- 
nert)  femer  an  die  Wirkungen  der  Ovarialsubstanz,  welche  Loewy 
und  andere  studiert  haben.  Neu  in  dieser  Beihe  von  Tatsachen  ist 
ein  anderweit  nocb  nicbt  veroffentlichter  Fund,  welchen  Dr.  Schiro- 
kich  in  jungster  Zeit  in  meinem  Laboratorium  erhoben  hat.  Er  stu- 
dierte  die  Einwirkung  von  Pentosen,  speziell  der  Arabinose,  auf 
Stoffumsatz  und  Sauerstoffverbrauch.  Bei  Hunden  kann  Arabinose 
nur  in  massigen  Mengen  (nicht  iiber  15  g)  bei  einem  Tier  von  8  kg 
verabreicht  werden,  weil  sonst  heftiger  Durchfall  auftritt.  Unge- 
tShr  die  Halfte  der  verfiitterten  Arabinose  erschien  im  Lauf  der 
nadisten  12  Stunden  im  Ham.  Trotzdem  tritt  eine  kleine  Spar* 
wirkung  auf  den  Eiweissumsatz  ein.  Was  aber  das  Bemerkenswerteste 
ist,  der  respiratorische  Gaswechsel,  speziell  der  Sauerstoffverbrauch 
sinkt  um  etwa  5  Prozent  unter  den  Hungerwert.  Viel  frappanter 
tritt  die  durch  Arabinose  bewirkte  Herat^etzimg  der  Oxydationen 
beim  gleichmassig  gefiitterten  Tiere  zu  Tage.  Es  handelt  sich  hier 
also  um  einen  Einfluss,  der  den  bisher  beobachteten  Wirkungen  von 
Nahrstoffen  der  Bichtimg  nach  entgegengesetzt  ist. 

*von  Mering  u.  Zuntz:  Inwlefern  beeliiflusst  Nahrungszufuhr  die  tleri- 
flcben  Oxydationsprozesse?  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  15,  634,  1817,  und  ebenda,  32,  173^ 
18S8;  ferner  Wolfers,  ebenda,  222;  Potthast,  ebenda,  280;  Albert  Lilienfeld, 
ebenda,  203.  In  letzterer  Arbeit  und  bei  Zuntz  Gesicbtspunkte  zur  Kritlk  der 
neuerei*  Arbeiten  auf  dem  lleblete  der  EmAhrung;  Landw,  Jahrbiicher  8,  65, 
1879)  Bind  die  energetischen  Gesichtspunkte  erQrtert  Hubners  Abhandlung^ 
Die  Vertretungswerte  der  hauptsftchlichsten  Nahnmgsstoffe  im  Tierl£3rper,  1833^ 
Zeit,  far  Biol.,  19,  313. 

'  Uber  die  Verdauungsarbeit  nach  Kohlehydratnahrung  In  ihrer  Abhftngigkeit 
TerhandL  d.  physiol.  Ge&  zu  Berlin,  10.  Dec  1909,  abgedruckt  Medic  Elinlk^ 
Bd.  28,  H.  5>e. 
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'  Verdauungsarbeit  und  speciflsch  dynamlsdie  Wirkung  der  Nabningsmlttel 
Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Ges.  zu  Berlin,  10.  Dec.  1909,  abgedruckt  Medic  Klinlk, 
Jahrg.,  1910. 

^Tangl:  Die  Arbeit  der  Nieren  und  die  '^  spezifisch-dynamisclie  Wirknng* 
der  Nahrstoflfe.    Biocbem.  Zeitscbr.,  Bd.  34,  H.  1. 

'  Zuntz,  Hagemann  a.  Lebmann :  Stoffwecbsel  des  Pferdes,  Berlin,  Parej,  1898. 
S.  275  ff. 

*K.  Dabm:  Die  Bedeutung  des  macbaniscben  Teils  der  Yerdannngsarbelt 
ftir  den  Stoflfwecbsel  des  Rindes.    Biocb.  Zeitscb., Bd.  28,  H.  1-2. 

''W.  Ustjanzew :  Die  energetiscben  Aquivalente  der  Verdauungsarbeit  bei  den 
Wiederkfiuem.    Biocbem.  Zeitscbr.,  Bd.  37. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INGESTION  OF  FOOD  UPON  METABOLISIL 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Benedict,  Director  of  tbe  Nutrition  Laboratory,  Carnegie 

Institution. 

Experimenters  are  uniformly  agreed  upon  the  observed  fact  that 
following  the  ingestion  of  food  there  is  an  increased  metabolism  as 
measured  either  directly  by  the  heat  production  or  indirectly  by  the 
gaseous  exchange.  The  cause  of  this  increased  heat  production  tt 
capable  of  several  interpretations.  Based  upon  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  with  his  assistant  v.  Mehring,  the  experiments  of  Loewy 
on  the  ingestion  of  purgatives,  and  particularly  his  long  experience 
with  the  digestion  of  rmninants,  Zuntz  has  naturally  been  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  explanation  is  almost  wholly  due  to  that  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  the  digestive  processes,  although  not  to  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  other  processes.  On  the  other  hand  Rubner's  ex- 
perience maintains  that  there  is  a  heat  production  per  se,  a  "  luxus  ^ 
combustion  that  does  no  good,  free  heat  unavailable  to  the  cells,  and 
without  attempting  to  explain  how  this  takes  place,  he  terms  this 
peculiar  heat-producing  property  of  the  food  its  specific  dynamic 
action.  Finally  there  is  the  hitherto  little  recognized  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Friedrich  Miiller  ^  to  the  effect  that  there  is  absorbed  out 
of  the  food  certain  substances  which  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the 
cells  and  there  stimulate  the  cells  to  a  greater  metabolic  activity. 

The  first  two  of  these  views  have  provoked  critical  discussion  on 
the  part  of  both  Zuntz  and  Rubner  and  many  of  their  coworkers  and 
former  students  for  a  good  many  years.  The  view  of  Friedrich 
Miiller  has,  I  believe,  received  less  attention.  This  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  in  that  Miiller  set  forth  his  view  in  a  somewhat  inacces- 
sible publication.  Three  years  later  Miiller  in  v.  Leyden's  Hand- 
buch  did  not  emphasize  the  explanation  on  the  basis  of  specific 
stimuli  to  katabolism,  thus  suggesting  that  Miiller  himself  had  not 
appreciated  fully  the  significance  of  his  earlier  suggestion. 

The  evidence  used  for  the  evaluation  in  this  paper  of  these  several 
conceptions  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon  experiments  made  upon 
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men   in  the  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in 
Boston. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  following  the  in- 
gestion of  food  was  due  to  increased  digestive  work,  peristaltic  action, 
intestinal  activity,  etc,  was  apparently  strongly  substantiated  by  the 
experiments  of  Loewy  in  Zuntz's  laboratory,  in  which  the  intense 
purgative  action  of  sodium  sulphate  with  its  increased  attendant 
peristaltic  activity  was  studied  with  men.  These  experiments,  which 
have  been  widely  cited  by  the  Zuntz  school  and  others,  apparently 
demonstrated  that  sodium  sulphate,  a  nonoxidizable  substance,  pro- 
yoked  great  peristalsis,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  greatly  in- 
creased metabolism,  as  measured  by  the  carbon  dioxide  output  and' 
oxygen  intake. 

To  study  the  effect  of  the  ingestion  of  a  food  or  the  effect  of  the 
ingestion  of  a  purgative,  it  is  first  necessary  to  establish  a  base  line 
in  which  the  metabolism  is  determined  under  conditions  which  may 
be  stated  to  be  approximately  normal  and  constant,  and  then,  after 
superimposing  the  factor,  if  the  measurements  of  metabolism  made 
during  the  second  period  are  to  have  any  quantitative  value,  the* 
fundamental  assumption  must  be  made  that  the  basic  metabolism 
would  have  remained  the  same  during  this  period.  Inasmuch  as 
the  basic  metabolism  is  dependent  to  a  very  large  part  upon  the 
muscular  activity  of  the  subject,  it  is  essential  that  the  muscular 
activity  should  remain  constant  throughout  the  whole  experiment. 

During  the  30  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Loewy's  experiments 
the  need  for  constant  muscular  activity  throughout  the  entire  experi- 
ment has  attracted  increasing  attention  with  succeeding  decades, 
until  at  the  present  date  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  each  gaseous 
metabolism  experiment  to  be  of  value  should  consist  of  two  parts, 
each  of  equal  value  and  either  of  no  value  without  the  other,  namely, 
a  record  of  the  chemical  observaticms  with  regard  to  the  oxygen  con- 
sumption and  carbon  dioxide  production  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
graphic  record  of  the  muscular  activity  accompanied  by  pulse  and 
respiration  rates  of  the  subject  or  animal  on  the  other.  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
assumption  that  all  factors  affecting  the  measurement  of  the  metabol- 
ism must  be  the  same  in  both  periods  save  the  influence  of  the 
superimposed  factor.  When  working  with  men  they  must  have  the 
same  degree  of  muscular  activity,  they  must  be  either  asleep  in  both 
periods  or  awake  in  both  periods,  and  obviously  in  judging  of  the 
value  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  have  been  used  to  so  strengthen 
the  mechanical  view  of  the  importance  of  digestive  work  we  must 
question  as  to  whether  or  no  in  Loewy's  experiments  these  factors 
were  properly  considered. 
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A  repetition  of  these  experiments  with  modem  technique  and  with 
extreme  caution  and  regard  to  the  muscular  activity  in  both  periods 
led  to  a  complete  refutation  of  the  views  advocated  by  Loewy, 
namely,  that  the  increased  peristalsis  as  produced  by  sodium  sul- 
phate resulted  in  an  increased  metabolism,  and  although  the  amount 
of  sodium  sulphate  ingested,  as  it  was  in  Loewy's  case,  was  of  sufi- 
cient  quantity  to  produce  intense  peristalsis,  an  irresistible  desire  to 
defecate,  which  ultimately  concluded  the  experiment,  yet  even  under 
these  conditions  there  was  no  measurable  increase  in  metabolism. 

In  the  belief  that  when  the  intestine  is  full  of  partly  digested 
food  products  and  epithelial  debris  the  amount  of  mechanical  work 
thereby  incurred  might  be  greater  than  that  involved  in  several 
powerful  peristaltic  waves,  experiments  were  made  in  which  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  agar-agar  were  ingested,  thus  producing  i 
bulky,  voluminous  stool.  The  agar-agar  being  practically  nonozi- 
dizable,  there  was  no  great  ccmiplication  due  to  the  combustion  of 
carbohydrate  from  the  agar-agar.  With  the  agar-agar  it  is  reason- 
able to  assimie  that  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  segmentation 
process  as  well  as  peristaltic  waves.  But  even  under  the^  conditions 
in  the  ideally  controlled  experiments  there  was  absolutely  no  in- 
crease in  metalbolism.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  experiments  on  men 
show  with  controlled  conditions,  the  work  of  peristalsis  and  prob- 
obly  of  segmentation  is  not  sufficient  to  be  measured  in  the  great 
daily  energy  transformation  of  the  body.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  muscular  activity  of  any  kind  taking  place  without  some  slight 
increased  metabolism,  but  the  amount  involved  in  intestinal  activity 
must  be  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  negligible  in  the  extensive  energy 
transformations  for  body  maintenance. 

In  an  uncompleted  research  carried  out  with  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt 
we  have  been  studying  the  influence  of  deficient  pancreatic  secretion 
and  its  resultant  decreased  absorption  of  protein  ;and  fat  upon  the 
total  metabolism  following  the  ingestion  of  food.  Two  dogs  with 
atrophied  pancreas  were  employed.  The  carbon  dioxide  excretion 
was  determined  first  without  food  and  then  after  the  ingestion  of  600 
to  1,000  grams  of  meat.  There  was  an  increased  metabolism,  to  be 
sure,  but  if  the  intestinal  mechanical  work  was  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  this  increase,  there  should  have  been  a  very  much  greater 
metabolism,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  dogs  had  deficient  absorption, 
and  there  was  a  passage  of  a  large  mass  of  fecal  material  through  the 
intestines,  much  larger  than  with  normal  dogs.  While  the  series  of 
experiments  is  not  yet  c(Mnpleted,  the  evidence  all  points  stron^y  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  increase  in  metabolism  following  meat 
feeding  no  greater  than  with  normal  dogs,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  less  increase  in  metabolism  than 
with  normal  dogs.    The  experiments,  however,  are  complicated  by 
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the  fact  that  the  normal  dogs  remain  somewhat  more  quietly  than 
do  the  depancreatized  dogs,  since  with  the  voluminous  stools  the  lat- 
ter must  of  necessity  defecate  several  times  in  24  hours,  and  this 
produces  some  discomfort  and  there  is  extraneous  muscular  activity. 
It  is  seen,  however,  that  all  the  extraneous  muscular  activity  inci- 
dental to  defecation  and  moving  about  the  cage  tends  to  increase  the 
total  heat  production  of  the  depancreatized  dogs  above  that  of  the 
normal  dogs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  this  extraneous  muscu- 
lar activity,  the  total  increased  metabolism  is  not  only  no  greater 
with  the  depancreatized  dogs  than  the  normal  dogs,  but  apparently 
somewhat  less. 

The  difficulties  of  computing  the  heat  production  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  excretion  in  dogs  with  deficient  pancreatic  secretion  are  such 
as  to  make  direct  oxygen  determinations  desirable,  and  a  research  is 
now  in  progress  with  this  in  mind.  All  the  evidence  is,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  imdigested  food 
through  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  depancreatized  dogs  is  not  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  metabolism  at  all  proportional  to  that  found 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  similar  amount  of  food  with  normal  dogs  of 
the  same  size.  Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  increased  heat  production  following  the 
ingestion  of  food  must  in  large  part  fall  to  the  ground.  That  theoret- 
ically at  least  there  should  be  an  increase  in  metabolism  with  every 
muscle  contraction  no  one  can  deny,  but  that  this  increased  metabo- 
lism, i.  e.,  from  intestinal  activity,  can  be  sufficient  when  pooled  with 
all  the  other  body  processes  to  play  any  important  role  in  accounting 
for  the  increase  in  metabolism  following  the  ingestion  of  food  is 
highly  improbable. 

We  must  dissent  from  Rubner's  view  of  a  free  heat  liberation  that 
does  not  benefit  the  cells,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  experiments,  both  on 
dogs  and  on  men,  show  that  following  the  ingestion  of  food  there  is 
an  increased  muscle  tonus,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  rate  and  fre- 
quently by  the  respiration  rate,  showing  that  the  animal  is  living  on 
a  higher  metabolic  plan  than  formerly.  Even  if  all  extraneous  mus- 
cular activity  is  precluded  by  using  trained  subjects  there  is,  follow- 
ing the  ingestion  of  food,  a  great  increase  in  the  pulse  rate  and  general 
muscular  tonus,  in  other  words  one  may  say  that  internal  muscular 
activity  is  considerably  increased. 

The  increased  heat  is  thus  a  product  of  cell  action  and  the  question 
as  to  its  econcMnic  value  acquires  a  new  significance.  A  man  asleep 
with  lowest  heat  production  is  of  little  value  to  the  world,  awake  with 
no  external  muscular  activity  he  has  increased  internal  activity  and  is 
capable  of  intellectual  life.  Sitting  up,  standing,  working,  all  call 
for  cumulative  muscular  or  cellular  activity,  and  hence  the  cells  are 
increasingly  used.    Can  we  say  that  a  cellular  activity  representing 
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the  difference  between  asleep  and  awake  is  not  of  value?  Similarly 
the  increased  tonus  of  the  body  following  the  ingestion  of  food  may 
be  of  distinct  economic  value.  Certainly  there  is  increased  cellular 
activity  and  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  increased  heat  becomes 
an  economic  as  well  as  a  physiologic  one. 

In  judging  of  the  physiological  value  of  a  moderately  increased 
metabolism  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  temperature  rise 
accompanies  the  increased  metabolism.  The  stimulation  of  the  re- 
spirttory  center  and  the  increase  in  extensibility  of  muscle  by  rise  in 
body  temperature  are  results  worthy  of  serious  thought.  Further- 
more Barcroft  and  King  have  demonstrated  the  increased  dissocia- 
tion of  oxyhemoglobin  by  rise  in  temperature.  They,  as  well  as 
Pembrey,  consider  a  moderate  rise  in  temperature  as  distinctly 
beneficial  to  the  body. 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  conjunction  with  my  associate,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Carpenter,  the  influence  of  the  ingestion  of  food  on  gross  metabo- 
lism has  been  an  object  of  experimental  study.  The  earlier  experi- 
ments were  planned  in  that  a  subject  should  enter  the  respiration 
chamber  after  a  given  meal  and  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  total 
metabolism,  including  the  heat  production  and  gaseous  exchange,  for 
four  consecutive  2-h3ur  periods.  These  experiments  showed  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  all  other  observers  that  with  the  ingestion  of 
practically  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  there  was. an  increased  metabolism, 
and  that  there  were  marked  differences  in  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  metabolism,  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  foodstuffs.  We  found, 
as  usual,  the  most  prolonged  rise  to  follow  the. ingestion  of  protein, 
but  contrary  to  Zuntz,  we  found  likewise  great  increases  after  the 
ingestion  of  carbohydrates.  With  the  development  of  a  si>ecial 
respiration  apparatus,  it  became  possible  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
influence  of  the  ingestion  of  food  in  short  periods,  and  since  the  re- 
search has  been  moved  to  the  new  laboratory  in  Boston,  practically 
all  of  the  experiments  have  been  in  connection  with  the  small  res- 
piration apparatus,  with  which  15-minute  experiments  can  be  made 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  and  thus  the  qualitative  changes  in  the 
intensity  of  the  metabolism  quickly  noticed.  Upon  the  ingestion  of 
1 00  grams  of  the  various  sugars,  both  mono  and  disaccharids,  it  was 
found  that  the  several  carbohydrates  differed  considerably  in  their 
effect  upon  metabolism.  Thus  dextrose  showed  the  least  action,  there 
being  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  oxygen  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand  levulose,  which  is  chemically  so  closely  allied  to  dextrose,  pro- 
duced very  much  greater  increase  in  metabolism.  Cane  sugar  like- 
wise stimulated  metabolism  greatly. 

While  the  stimulation  after  the  ingestion  of  protein  was  much 
greater  than  alfter  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates,  the  body  reacted 
much  more  quickly  to  carbohydrates  than  it  did  to  protein. 
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Some  recent  experiences  with  diabetics  and  with  normal  indi- 
viduals under  conditions  of  acidosis  lead  strongly  to  the  belief  that 
the  presence  of  acid  stimulates  metabolism  enormously.  In  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Joslin  we  have  found  that  diabetics  when  imder 
conditions  of  severe  acidosis  have  a  much  higher  metabolism  than 
when  the  acidosis  is  mild,  and  indeed,  although  we  can  at  present 
state  only  that  the  high  acidosis  is  coincidental  with  the  high  metabol- 
ism, it  is  probable  that  the  high  acidosis  may  be  the  primary  cause 
of  the  high  metabolism.  Similarly  with  normal  individuals,  when 
subsisting  upon  a  carbohydrate-free  diet,  there  is  developed  an 
acidosis  which  results  in  a  very  highly  increased  metabolism.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  normal  individuals,  and  indeed  diabetics,  indicate  a 
tendency  toward  a  tolerance  for  the  presence  of  these  acids,  inas- 
much as  the  extremely  high  metabolism  following  the  rapid  onset 
of  acidosis  decreases  somewhat  as  the  acidosis  continues,  and  with 
diabetics  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  P-oxybutyric 
acid  in  the  urine  with  a  metabolism  although  above  normal,  not  pro- 
portionately as  much  above  normal  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
amount  of  acid  present.  The  great  significance  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  carbohydrates  from  dia- 
betics who  have  had  free  diet  may  produce  an  acidosis  which  is  so 
severe  as  to  Jgad  into  coma,  although  the  actual  amount  of  ^-oxybu- 
tyric  acid  present  in  the  body  and  excreted  in  the  urine  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  in  longer  cases  of  diabetics  who  have  become  more 
tolerant  to  it. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  experiment  made  with  a  severe  dia- 
betic in  which  after  administration  of  100  grams  of  levulose  there 
was  a  noticeable  increase  in  both  carbon  dioxide  production  and 
oxygen  consumption,  and  singularly  enough  there  was  not  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  respiratory  quotient,  showing  that  the  in- 
creased metabolism  was  due  totally  to  a  combustion  of  materials 
other  than  the  ingested  carbohydrates.  The  low  respiratory  quo- 
tient of  0.69  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  test,  although 
the  metabolism  at  times  increased  nearly  30  per  cent  of  that  before 
taking  the  sugar.  Since  throughout  the  whole  period  the  subject, 
who  was  an  ideal  one,  lay  absolutely  quiet  without  an  extraneous 
muscular  movement  of  any  kind,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  increase  in 
metabolism  could  not  be  ascribed  to  external  muscular  activity. 

These  experiments,  therefore,  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  there  are 
absorbed  out  of  the  food,  substances  which,  carried  by  the  blood, 
stimulate  the  cells  to  greater  metabolic  activity,  and  at  this  date,  13 
years  later  than  the  original  statement  by  Friedrich  Miiller,  all  we 
can  add  is  that  the  substances  absorbed  are  probably  of  an  acid 
nature. 
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The  amino  acids  of  protein  intermediary  metabolism,  the  gly- 
curonic  and  similar  acids  of  the  carbohydrate-  and,  indeed^  pro- 
tein- intermediary  metabolism  and  the  p-oxybutric  acid  of  the 
intermediary  fat  metabolism,  may  each  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  formation  stimqlate  the  activity.  Since  experimental  evidence  is 
to  the  eflFect  that  the  sugars  react  in  increasing  activity  in  the  f<d- 
lowing  order,  dextrose,  saccharose,  and  levulose,  the  asynmietrie 
carbon  atom,  the  ketone  group,  and  the  aldehyde  group  may  each  or 
all  play  a  role  in  determining  the  degree  of  stimulation  of  the  acid. 
The  amount  of  experimental  work  suggested  by  these  preliminary 
observations  should  lead  ultimately  to  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  molecular  fragments  in  tiie  foodstuflfs  responsible  for  the 
specific  katabolic  stimuli. 

^Volkmann's  Sammlung  Klinischer  Vortr&ge  in  1900. 


THB  INFLUENCE  OF  FOODSTUFFS  AND  THEIB  CLEAVAGE  FfiOD- 

UCTS  UPON  HEAT  PBODUCTION. 

By  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Ck>mell  University  Medical 

College,  New  York  aty. 

Carl  Voit  believed  that  abundant  food  increased  th%  power  of  the 
cells  to  metabolize  materials  brought  to  them.  Zuntz  has  held  that 
the  work  of  the  intestinal  tract,  or  "  Darmarbeit,"  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  increase  in  metabolism  after  food  ingestion.  Voit  took  the 
ground  that  since  the  increase  in  metabolism,  which  followed  the 
ingestion  of  meat  in  large  quantity,  was  as  great  as  that  incident  to 
the  production  of  much  mechanical  energy,  therefore  "Darmarbeif 
could  not  be  the  determining  factor.  Rubner  has  given  many  rea- 
sons against  the  view  that  intestinal  work  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  the  increased  metabolism  after  giving  food,  and  Benedict  has 
recently  demonstrated  that  neither  the  production  of  diarrhea  with 
saline  cathartics,  nor  the  intestinal  work  developed  after  giving  non- 
absorbable agar-agar  have  any  influence  upon  the  heat  production. 

Rubner  believes  that  there  is  a  fixed  requirement  of  energy  neces- 
sary to  maintain  life.  This  quantity  of  energy  may  be  furnished  in 
the  fasting  organism  by  materials  derived  from  the  body  itself.  On 
giving  food  the  foodstuffs  are  variously  transformed  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  until  they  are  converted  into  materials  which  are  avail- 
able for  use  for  the  support  of  vital  phenomena.  These  transformed 
materials  may  then  be  used  in  isodynamic  replacement  of  the  mate- 
rials oxidized  in  fasting.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  producticm  of 
these  metabolizable  compounds  is  added  to  the  heat  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  vital  processes,  and  the  total  heat  production  is  therefore 
raised  above  that  of  starvation. 
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The  increase  in  heat  production  brought  about  by  each  foodstuff 
is  different,  and  this  power  of  each  foodstuff  is  specific,  hence  Buhner 
has  used  the  characterization,  "  specific  dynamic  action," 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  Magnus-Levy  remarked  in  an  early 
paper  that  protein  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  metabolism,  although 
he  also  added  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  results  to  contradict  the 
idea  of  Zuntz  that  intestinal  work  was  the  main  cause  of  the  increased 
heat  production. 

The  construction  of  a  respiration  calorimeter  by  H.  B.  Williams 
which  can  measure  the  carbonic-acid  outgo,  the  oxygen  intake  and 

the  heat  production  of  a  sleeping  or  resting  dog  in  hourly  periods, 
has  afforded  the  opportunity  to  uncover  some  new  facts  which  throw 
new  light  upon  the  results  heretofore  obtained.  These  facts  appear 
to  demonstrate  (1)  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  after  protein 
ingestion  is  due  to  the  stimulus  of  certain  amino-acids  acting  on 
protoplasm  and  (2)  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  after  giving 
sugar  and  fats  is  due  to  the  increase  of  these  metabolites  in  the  blood 
stream. 

The  experiments  were  performed  on  quiet  or  sleeping  dogs  at  an 
environmental  temperature  of  ,27°. 

The  subject  of  protein  metabolism  will  be  first  considered.  A  dog 
whose  basal  metabolism  was  22.3  calories  per  hour  was  given  1,200 
grams  of  meat  During  the  second  hour  the  heat  production  rose 
to  36  calories  and  during  the  third  to  42.  The  heat  production  was 
maintained  above  40  calories  per  hour  through  the  tenth  hour. 
From  this  point  it  gradually  declined  to  25  calories  in  the  twenty- 
first  hour.  The  increased  metabolism  was  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  nitrogen  elimination  in  the  urine  except  during  the  second 
and  third  hours.  In  the  second  hour  the  metabolism  rose  almost  to 
its  maximum  although  the  urinary  nitrogen  reached  only  a  third  of 
its  maximum.  Since  the  nonprotein  respiratory  quotient  during  this 
second  hour  was  often  above  0.9  it  appears  that  carbohydrate  and  not 
additional  protein  was  oxidized.  On  one  day,  when  700  grams  of 
meat  were  given  to  the  same  dog,  the  specific  dynamic  action  for  the 
second  hour  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  the  urinary 
nitrogen  excretion  was  139,  and  for  the  third  hour  it  was  106.  In 
other  words  the  increase  in  the  heat  production  of  the  time  was 
greater  than  could  have  been  derived  from  the  extra  metabolism  of 
protein  during  these  hours.  These  facts  indicate  that  incoming 
amino-acids  stimulate  protoplasm  to  higher  oxidation.  This  is  more 
readily  understood  in  the  light  of  the  recent  experiments  of  Folin 
who  has  shown  that  if  amino-acids  are  given  they  are  absorbed  and 
appear  in  the  blood  and  muscle  during  the  first  hour  after  their  ad- 
ministration, but  that  there  is  no  urea  formation  imtil  the  second 
hour. 
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It  was  noted  incidentally  that  after  giving  1,200  grams  of  meat 
there  was  a  large  retention  of  carbon  from  the  protein  metabolized. 
The  oxygen  absorption  of  the  period  was  such  as  to  demonstrate 
that  this  carbon  was  retained  in  the  form  of  dextrose.  The  produc- 
tion of  dextrose  from  protein  is  therefore  a  normal  function. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  amino-acids  themselves. 

If  Rubner's  idea  that  protein  could  be  of  dynamic  value  to  the 
organism  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  convertible  into  dextrose,  be  cor- 
rect, then  25  grams  of  glycocoU  or  20  grams  of  alanin  which  are  com- 
pletely convertible  into  20  grams  of  dextrose  in  the  phlorizinized 
dog  should  affect  normal  metabolism  in  the  same  way  as  do  20  grams 
of  dextrose.  If  glutamic  acid  were  given  it  might  show  a  "specific 
dynamic  action,"  for  only  three  of  its  five  carbon  atoms  are  con- 
vertible into  dextrose,  while  two  on  oxidation  might  yield  free  heat. 
Also  tyrosin  with  its  many  cleavages  before  it  reaches  a  stage  for 
use  by  the  cells  might  show  a  pronounced  effect. 

The  amino-acids  were  given  under  definitely  comparable  condi- 
tions. It  was  found  that  a  dog  which  received  a  standard  diet  at 
6  p.  m.  produced  16.2  calories  per  hour  between. noon  and  3  o'clock 
the  next  day.  Giving  a  soup  made  with  2  grams  of  Liebig's  extract 
of  beef  at  noon  did  not  change  this  result,  although  it  is  known 
that  Liebig's  extract  powerfully  stimulates  the  secretive  activity  of 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  glands. 

The  various  amino-acids  were  given  with  2  grams  of  Liebig's 
extract  at  noon.  Although  20  grams  of  glucose  increased  the  metab- 
olism only  during  the  second  hour,  and  only  by  2.4  calories,  show- 
ing a  specific  dynamic  action  of  3.2,  it  was  found  that  25  grams  of 
glyocoll  produced  an  effect  lasting  seven  hours,  caused  an  increased 
metabolism  of  31.3  calories  and  showed  a  specific  dynamic  action 
of  70.  That  is  to  say,  the  extra  heat  production  was  equal  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  calories  contained  in  the  glycocoU  ingested.  The 
maximum  increase  in  metabolism  was  reached  as  early  as  the  second 
hour.  During  the  first  hour  there  was  no  increase  in  the  urea  elimi- 
nation in  the  urine.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  urea  began  in 
the  second  hour,  but  was  the  equivalent  of  only  0.7  calorie  in  terms 
of  glycocoU  metabolized,  although  the  heat  production  during  this 
hour  rose  5  calories.  During  three  hours  the  metabolism  rose  15 
calories,  while  the  glycocoU  metabolism  could  be  estimated  at  only 
8  calories,  which  was  less  than  the  increased  heat  production  of  the 
second  hour  alone.  The  metabolism  of  this  same  dog  was  unin- 
fluenced after  giving  a  solution  of  urea,  hence  the  increase  is  not  in 
any  way  due  to  the  elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidney.  It  was  unin- 
fluenced after  the  ingestion  of  20  grams  of  glutamic  acid  although 
this  was  destroyed  in  the  body  as  was  evidenced  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine ;  hence  the  process  of  deamination  is 
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not  concerned  in  the  increased  heat  production.  Therefore  since 
sugar  and  urea  into  which  glycocoU  is  converted  and  the  process  of 
deamination  by  which  this  conversion  is  rendered  possible  have  no 
influence  upon  the  production  of  heat,  and  since  amino-acids  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  and  tissue  with  little  evidence  of  immediate 
metabolism,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  increased  heat 
production  which  follows  the  ingestion  of  glycocoU  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  glycocoU  itself  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  increased  metabolism. 

Alanin  also  acts  strongly  but  not  as  powerf uUy  as  does  glycocoU, 
whUe  leucine  and  tyrosin  show  marked  though  smaller  effects. 

The  action  of  glycocoU  and  alanin  can  not  be  due  to  sensory  stimu- 
lation of  the  stomach,  for  a  solution  of  urea  which  also  may  produce 
nausea  has  no  effect  on  metabolism.  In  these  experiments  the  dog 
betrayed  no  signs  of  nausea  but  remained  in  perfect  quiet  in  the 
calorimeter. 

A  mixture  made  up  of  5.6  grams  of  each  of  the  five  amino-acids, 
glycocoU,  alanin,  glutamic  acid,  leucin,  and  tyrosin,  showed  a  more 
rapid  absorption  than  when  each  was  given  alone  and  the  effect  on 
metabolism  was  as  pronounced  as  that  seen  after  giving  25  grams  of 
glycocoU.  It  was  greater  than  that  following  the  ingestion  of  100 
grams  of  meat  which  contained  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen. 

The  work  of  Howland  has  shown  that  an  infant  7  months  old 
when  given  a  modified  mUk  administered  in  six  equal  portions  dur- 
ing 24  hours  and  containing  3.58  grams  of  nitrogen  per  day  pro- 
duces during  sleep  14.91  calories  per  hour.  When  30  grams  of 
casein  were  added  to  this  diet  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  ingesta  was 
7.85  grams,  the  metabolism  of  the  sleeping  infant  rose  to  18.81 
calories  per  hour,  an  increase  of  3.9  calories  or  26  per  cent  more  than 
its  former  value.  The  casein  added  to  the  diet  was  the  equivalent 
of  5.5  calories  per  hour.  The  increase  in  protein  metabolism  due  to 
the  high  protein  diet  was  the  equivalent  to  2.6  calories  per  hour. 
This  increase  in  protein  metabolism  of  2.6  calories  per  hour  brought 
about  an  increase  of  3.9  calories  in  the  metabolism  of  the  slewing 
infant.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  total  metabolism  may 
be  seen  to  be  permanently  raised  above  the  calorific  value  of  the 
extra  protein  metabolism.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  youthful  protoplasm  is  more  sensitive  to  stimuli  than  that  of 
the  adult.  In  dog  1,  the  basal  metabolism  was  759  calories  per 
square  meter  of  surface  in  24  hours,  in  dog  2  it  was  784,  in  a  dwarf 
19  years  old  it  was  776,  whereas  in  sleeping  infants  of  3  and  7 
mcmths,  it  was  about  1,100.  These  results  could  be  obtained  on 
account  of  comparable  conditions  of  perfect  rest. 

As  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  in  metabolism 
after  the  ingestion  of  meat  is  due  to  the  mass  action  of  amino-acids 
acting  as  stimuli  upon  the  cellular  protoplasm. 
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As  regards  the  behavlOT  of  carbohydrate,  the  following  resoltd, 
obtained  after  giving  50  grains  of  dextrose  in  150  cubic  centimeUcs 
of  water  to  the  dog,  may  be  considered  typical.  One  hour  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  deictrose  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  found 
to  be  increased,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second  hour,  and  thereafter, 
it  has  returned  to  its  normal  percentage  value.  The  volume  of  the 
blood,  however,  increases  during  the  second  hour,  obviously  in 
response  to  the  osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  the  increased  sugar 
concentration.  This  increase  in  blood  volume  is  demonstrated  by 
a  fall  in  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood.  During  the  second 
to  fourth  hours  after  giving  50  grams  of  dextrose  the  metabolism 
shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  above  the  normal  basal  value,  the 
dextrose  exerting  a  specific  dynamic  action  of  4.8.  During  the 
fourth  hour  there  is  final  absorption  of  all  the  dextrose  ingested, 
the  metabolism  remains  high,  and  the  urine,  which  has  been  scanty, 
suddenly  increases  to  100  cubic  centimeters.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  fourth  hour  the  blood-sugar  content  is  normal,  indicating  that 
during  the  withdrawal  of  water  and  the  concentration  of  the  blood 
the  liver  and  muscles  maintain  the  normal  sugar  content  During 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  hours  the  high  metabolism  is  accom- 
panied by  respiratory  quotients  of  about  1.00  (after  allowing  for 
the  influence  of  protein  metabolism).  However,  during  the  fifth 
hour,  when  the  metabolism  has  returned  to  its  basal  value,  a  non- 
protein respiratory  quotient  of  0.83  indicates  that  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  carbohydrate  is  being  oxidized.  The  glycogenic  function  en- 
ters into  control,  reduces  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  available  for 
combustion,  and  fat  is  oxidized  as  well. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  ingestion  of  200  cubic  centimeters  ci 
water,  of  150  cubic  centimeters  of  a  4.2  per  cent  soluticm  of  sodium 
chloride,  or  150  cubic  centimeters  of  an  8  per  cent  solution  of  urea 
have  no  influence  upon  the  metabolism.  It  is  therefore  concluded 
that  the  high  metabolism  after  giving  dextrose  is  not  due  to  osmotic 
changes  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  The  only  remaining 
hypothesis  which  appears  possible  is  that  the  increase  in  metabolism 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  diffusible  carbo- 
hydrate than  was  present  before  the  ingestion  of  dextrose.  It  is 
known  that  the  sugar  of  the  blood  behaves  as  if  it  existed  in  chemi- 
cal combination  (Loewi;  L6pine).  If  this  combining  power  over 
sugar  remains  constant,  then  when  the  blood  is  diluted,  with  coin- 
cident maintenance  of  the  normal  percentage  content  of  dextrose, 
there  would  be  an  increased  supply  of  free,  readily  oxidizable  sugar 
molecules  available  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cells.  Hence  carbo- 
hydrate alone  is  oxidized,  and  the  metabolism  rises  in  virtue  of  an 
increased  supply  of  nutrim^it  throughout  the  organism. 
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An  emulsion  of  olive  oil  ingested  by  the  dog  caused  an  increase 
in  metabolism,  probably  for  similar  reasons. 

The  experiments  as  to  the  behavior  of  dextrose  confirm  the  work 
of  Zuntz  and  of  Rubner  in  many  particulars,  but  they  bring  to 
light  new  points  which  show  that  the  theories  of  both  Zuntz  and 
Rnbner  will  have  to  be  revised. 

The  views  here  expressed,  however,  conform  to  the  "  older  "  view 
of  Carl  Voit,  who  believed  that  the  presence  of  abundant  food  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  cells  to  metabolize. 

It  was  recognized  by  Rubner  in  his  book*  that  when  mixtures  of 
foodstuffs  were  given  the  total  heat  production  was  not  the  sum 
of  the  increases  which  each  foodstuff  would  have  brought  about 
had  it  been  given  alone,  but  was  considerably  less.  Rubner  ex- 
plained this  on  the  theory  that  the  small  amounts  of  protein  which 
were  ingested  in  the  mixed  diet  merely  replaced  that  metabolized 
in  fasting,  and  therefore  did  not  exert  a  specific  dynamic  action. 
He  added  that  he  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  another  explana- 
tion, it  being  conceivable  that  mixtures  reacted  specifically  or  that 
one  material,  to  a  certain  extent,  took  over  the  function  of  another. 

Although  much  work  apparently  confirms  Rubner's  first  theory, 
yet  certain  facts  here  presented  have  established  another  point  of 
view. 

When  dog  2,  whose  basal  metabolism  was  16.2  calories  per  hour, 
was  given  a  mixed  diet  containing  sufScient  food  to  maintain  the 
metabolism  for  12  hours  the  heat  production  rose  to  20.6  calories 
per  hour  during  6  hours.  Addition  of  20  grams  of  alanin  to  the 
diet  caused  no  increase  in  the  metabolism,  although  given  alone  it 
increased  the  heat  production  from  16.2  to  19.2  calories  per  hour. 
Alanin  with  the  mixed  diet  exerted  no  specific  dynamic  action. 

When  20  grams  of  glycocoU  were  added  to  the  same  mixed  diet 
the  heat  production  rose  to  22.7  calories  per  hour,  the  same  height 
to  which  25  grams  of  glycocoll  given  alone  will  raise  the  metabolism. 
The  addition  of  glycocoll  to  a  mixed  diet,  therefore,  does  not  raise 
the  metabolism  higher  than  glycocoll  given  alone  would  raise  it. 
This  affords  the  proof  of  a  reciprocity  in  the  action  of  glycocoll  and 
the  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs. 

The  explanation  is  the  following:  Amino  acids  act  as  stimuli 
upon  the  cells,  raising  their  power  to  metabolize.  They  may  act 
instead  of  nerve  stimuli  when  increased  heat  production  is  required 
in  the  presence  of  external  cold — the  chemical  regulation  of  tem- 
perature of  Rubner.  The  energy  liberated  in  response  to  these 
stimuli  may  be  supplied  by  carbohydrate  or  fat.  When  fat  and  car- 
bohydrate are  given  separately  or  together  there  may  be  an  increased 
heat  production  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ma- 
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terials  available  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cells.  With  the  oessaticm 
of  absorption  and  the  return  of  die  blood  to  the  composition  it 
possessed  before  food  was  taken  the  metabolism  falls  to  its  basal 
value.  The  increased  heat  production  after  giving  carbohydrate  is 
accompanied  by  increased  movement  of  the  cell  particles,  for  when 
the  absorbed  amino-acids  are  taken  with  carbohydrate  they  encounter 
a  rhythm  of  cellular  motion  which  they  themselves  might  alone  pro- 
duce, but  to  which  they  can  not  further  contribute. 

These  results  establish  a  more  exact  conception  of  metabolism. 
One  may  conclude  that  there  are  the  following  forms  of  metabolism 
in  the  quiet  or  sleeping  dog  excluded  from  thermal  influences:  (1) 
A  basal  metabolism,  in  which  the  cells  are  nourished  by  a  blood 
stream  which  does  not  receive  food  from  the  intestinal  tract,  but 
the  composition  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  organs  of  the  body; 
(2)  a  metabolism  due  to  plethora,  induced  by  an  increased  quantity 
in  the  blood  of  carbohydrate  or  fat  metabolites  which  are  being 
absorbed  from  the  intestine;  and  (3)  a  metabolism  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  certain  incoming  amino-acids  acting  upcm  the  cells.  The 
metabolism  of  plethora  and  the  metabolism  of  amino-acid  stimula- 
tion can  not  be  added  to  each  other;  there  is  no  simmiation  of  effect 
when  both  influences  are  brought  into  action  together.  In  other 
words,  the  rhythm  of  cellular  motion  induced  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bohydrate is  not  further  intensified  by  the  stimulus  of  amino-acidSi 
unless  the  latter  alone  would  accomplish  the  result* 

DISCUSSION. 

Karl  Langenbeck,  Boston :  Nutrition,  like  other  functions  of  the 
body,  is  rhythmic.  It  suggested  itself  to  me  three  and  a  half  years 
ago  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  metabolic  processes,  if  the 
rhythm  be  accentuated  by  very  gradually  lengthening  the  nutrition 
interval,  without  allowing  the  body  to  lose  weight. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  when  I  reached  taking  one  meal  every  other 
day,  there  was  a  rapid  fall  from  the  regularly  maintained  average  of 
146  pounds  to  137  pounds.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  fasting 
interval,  I  took  a  lunch  three  hours  before  dinner,  which  checked  the 
loss  of  weight  and  started  a  rise.  In  February  last  I  reached  a 
practice  of  eating  every  third  day,  which  I  have  continued  since, 
taking  a  substantial  luncheon  at  1  or  2  o'clock  and  dinner  at  6; 
that  is  to  say,  food  is  taken  only  during  6  hours  of  the  72.  The  meals 
are  hearty  but  not*in  excess  of  what  a  vigorous  man  would  eat  on 
such  occasions  daily.  They  little  exceed  three  times  the  diminished 
diet  recommended  by  Chittenden  for  daily  consumption.  The  need 
for  water  during  and  immediately  after  meals  is  great    The  average 
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weight  has  risen  in  the  past  14  months  to  154  pounds.  The  fluctua- 
tions are  surprising,  150  pounds  "  Niichtern-Gewicht,"  rising  to  159- 
160  pounds  an  hour  after  dinner,  when  thirst  has  abated.  One  stool 
regularly  and  copious  micturition  on  the  morning  after  eating,  when 
the  weight  falls  to  156-157  pounds,  continuing  to  do  so  regularly 
during  the  following  two  days  of  fast  to  150  pounds. 

The  sudden  increase  of  weight,  strange  to  say,  is  not  inconvenient 
or  even  felt,  due  mainly  to  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
into  the  cells,  for  blood  and  lymph  alone  would  hardly  stand  this 
dilution.    It  is  retained  for  14  hours  before  the  first  water  is  passed. 

The  feature  of  thirst  and  sudden  rise  in  weight  has  come  gradually.. 
Two  years  ago  similar  2i-day  fasts  were  taken  weekly  with  fluctu- 
ations of  about  3  pounds.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  had  come  an 
increased  absorptive  capacity  of  the  cells.  At  that  time,  after^re- 
sumption  of  eating,  no  increase  of  bodily  temperature  was  obtruded 
on  feeling;  now,  two  hours  after  the  second  meal  there  is  an  intense 
sense  of  heat  often  with  perspiration.  These  evidences  of  increasing 
metabolism  were  enforced  by  growing  physical  weakness,  breathless- 
ness  after  exercise,  and  need  of  rest,  which  came  to  a  climax  a  year 
ago  and  then  subsided  and  passed,  except  that  rest  of  12  hours'  dura- 
tion is  still  needed.  The  heat  and  unusual  need  for  water  when 
eating  are,  like  the  physical  weakness,  also  passing  phases,  the  former 
having  come  to  a  climax  about  April  and  May  and  being  now  much 
less.  The  water,  about  the  same  time,  was  largely  passed  the  next 
morning.  Now,  it  is  held  by  the  tissues  noticeably  longer,  fore- 
^adowing  the  time  when  it  will  be  held  by  the  restored  protoplasm 
of  the  cells,  so  that  unusual  drinking  at  meals  will  not  be  a  need  and 
the  excessive  fluctuation  in  weight  subside. 

Not  undertaken  with  a  dietetic  aim,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  of 
studying  a  grossly  exaggerated  nutrition  rhythm,  the  results  promise 
to  reconcile  two  opposing  views;  von  Voit's,  that  nutrition  takes 
place  best  imder  a  generous  diet  and  Chittenden's  that  one,  little 
greater  than  the  theoretical,  in  aggregate,  works  for  physiological 
economy. 

With  an  anemic  person  getting  the  system  in  balance  involves 
time,  rest,  and  severe  stress.  Increased  sensibility  and  irritation  come 
to  a  climax  and  subside  with  the  physical  prostration.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  to  speak  of  them. 

When  the  system  is  again  in  balance  a  shorter  nutrition  rhythm 
will  unquestionably  be  desirable. 

Walter  Moore  Coleman,  Washington :  The  position  taken  by  Drs. 
Benedict  and  Lusk  that  increased  metabolism  is  due  to  amino-acids 
is  in  line  with  my  explanation  of  sleep  as  due  to  increase  of  carbonic 
and  lactic  acids  in  the  blood.    My  curves  of  heart  and  lung  action  for 
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sleep,  published  in  Berlin  in  1909  by  Mayer  and  Miiller,  show  a  break 
or  lapse  or  lowering  in  respiration  just  before  sleep.  Thus  results  a 
slowed  blood  flow  and  want  of  oxygen  in  the  brain,  which  diminishes 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  cerebral  cells  to  messages  from  the  outer  world 
and  lessens  cerebral  impulses  to  the  muscles.  Unconsciousness  fol- 
lows, while  the  increase  in  carbonic,  lactic,  and  other  acids  in  the 
blood  from  lessened  oxygen  is  inciting  the  breathing  center  to  de- 
prive the  cerebrum  of  its  partial  respiratory  control  which  it  held 
during  waking;  stinted  and  surplus  breathing  cease.  The  effect  of 
these  acids  upon  the  activity  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal  bulb  is  analo- 
gous to  the  increased  cellular  activity  due  to  the  presence  of  amino- 
acids  after  the  ingestion  of  food.    I  believe  that  the  conclusions  of 

Drs.  Benedict  and  Lusk  will  prove  correct  and  the  theory  of  Prof- 
Dr.Riibner  incorrect.  The  position  of  Zuntz  appears  to  be  correct 
to  a  slight  extent  only. 

Prof.  Lusk  :  As  regards  Prof,  von  Noorden's  view  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  liver  contributes  largely  to  the  specific  dynamic  action,  the 
work  of  Folin  should  be  recalled.  This  shows  that  ingested  amino- 
acids  accimiulate  in  the  blood  and  tissues  and  are  not  retained  and 
modified  by  the  liver.  As  regards  Prof.  Benedict's  experiments  on 
acidosis  in  diabetes,  it  has  been  shown  in  our  laboratory  that  the 
metabolism  in  phlorhizin  glycosuria  may  be  increased  50  per  cent 
above  the  basal  value  after  three  days'  continuance  of  the  glycosuria. 
During  the  first  few  hours  after  the  drug  is  given  the  metabolism 
does  not  rise,  so  that  sugar  elimination  by  the  kidney  does  not  enter 
in  as  a  factor.  Older  of  our  experiments  lead  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acidosis  of  phosphorus  poisoning  is  accompanied   by  a 

largely  increased  heat  production. 

Dr.  Deesing:  Meines  Erachtens  ist  bis  jetzt  eine  Kraftqudle  bei 
alien  dieson  hochst  anerkennenswerten  Versuchen,  den  Einfluss  der 
eingefiihrten  Nahrung  auf  den  Stoff-  und  Kraftwechsel  festzustellen; 
namlich  die  Krafte,  die  in  Form  von  Licht  in  die  Haut  des  Organis- 
mus  eingestrahlt  werden.  Es  ist  Thnen  Allen  bekannt,  dass  das  in 
die  Haut  eingestrahlte  Licht  in  der  Haut  Pigmente  bildet,  und  es 
ist  auch  schon  friiher  die  Furcht  angesprochen  worden,  dass  diese 
Hautpigmente  die  Vorstufe  des  Haemoglobins  darstellen.  Auf  diese 
weise  ist  die  Verknupfung  der  im  Licht  befindlichen  Kraftquelle 
mit  dem  Stoff-  und  Kraftwechsel  vorgestellt.  Ich  habe  mich  seit 
1905  mit  Versuchen  in  dieser  Richtung  beschaftigt,  und  habe  nahere 
Anfuhrungen  iiber  diese  Hypothese  und  ihre  praktische  Verwertung 
in  meinem  1908  erschienenen  Biichlein  "  Das  Licht  als  biologischcr 
Faktor,  eine  Physiologic  und  Pathologic  des  Farbstoffwechsels.'* 
Ich  mochte  die  Herren,  die  such  mit  diesen  Versuchen  beschaftigen, 
bitten,  die  Kraftquelle  des  Lichtes  dabei  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen,  und 


bin  uberzeugt,  dass  dean  recht  bedeutsame  Eesultate  j 
sein. 

Prof-  Dr.  Bdbnes;  Ich  habe  Ihrer  VersamnUun 
Interesse  angewobnt,  und  freue  mich,  dass  die  Fraj 
dynamic  action  "  durch  neue  Untersuchongen  weit«r  ; 
sind.  Die  Erklarungen  der  Thatsachen  wechseln  m: 
ist  die  Gescbicbte  der  Wissenschaften.  Ich  freue  mi 
Ku  konnen,  dass  meine  alten  Untersucbungen  um  ei 
vorden  sdnd. 

'  Die  Gesetze  dea  ElnergieverbraacbB,  p.  410. 
■  Hie  fall  details  of  tills  work  are  given  In  ilx  papers  on  "Anl 
Joamal  of  Biological  Cliemlstry,  1912,  vols.  12  and  13. 
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AN  ANATOMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  GBOWTH. 
Dr.  Henby  H.  Donaldson,  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  an  outline  of  the  status  of  the  work  on  the 
anatomical  analysis  of  growth  and  to  indude  a  few  results  as  illus- 
trations. 

Among  the  vertebrates  sufScient  data  have  been  published  to  form 
satisfactory  growth  graphs  for  the  entire  animal  between  birth  and 
maturity,  or  at  least  during  the  period  of  active  growth,  for  the  chick 
(Minot,  1908) ;  rat,  albino  (Donaldson,  1906) ;  rabbit  (Minot,  1908)  ; 
dog  (Aron,  1911) ;  guineapig  (Minot,  1891) ;  man  (a)  Caucasian 
(Roberts,  1878,  and  others) ;  (6)  Mongolian  (Mishima,  1904). 

For  the  graphs  of  fetal  growth  there  are  corresponding  data  for 
the  rat  (Stotsenburg  MS.) ;  rabbit  (Fehling,  1877) ;  pig  (Lowrey. 
1911) ;  man,  Caucasian  (Jackson,  1909). 

These  results  say  nothing,  however,  about  proportional  changes 
within  the  growing  body. 

All  students  of  growth  have  recognized  the  need  for  an  analysis  of 
the  total  growth  into  its  components — as  represented  by  the  growth  of 
the  parts  (systems)  or  organs  of  the  body. 

These  data  are  hard  to  obtain  and  most  of  the  earlier  investigations 
on  the  anatomical  analysis  of  growth  are  unfortunately  fragmentary, 
whereby  their  usefulness  is  greatly  impaired.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  studies  are,  however,  very  instructive,  although  in  none  are  the 
observations  carried  much  beyond  the  active  growing  period. 

Bearing  on  the  growth  of  parts  of  the  body,  the  most  complete 
series  of  records  of  the  weights  of  organs  at  different  ages  after  birth 
have  been  made  for  the  dogfish  (Kellicott,  1908),  age  inferred  from 
size;  rat,  albino  (Jackson),  according  to  age  (MS.)  9  (Hatai),  age 
and  size  (MS.);  rat,  Norway  (Hatai),  age  and  size  (MS.);  man 
(Vierordt,  1890;  composite). 

For  the  fetal  period  there  are  the  records  for  the  pig  (Lowrey, 
1911) ;  man  (Jackson,  1909). 

The  data  for  the  rat  have  not  yet  been  published,  while  the  other 
studies  have  been  printed  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years. 

All  these  scries  present  frequent  determinations  extending  over 
long  fractions  of  the  life  span.  The  incomplete  records,  which  are 
relatively  very  numerous,  we  pass  by  at  this  time. 
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Data  of  this  sort  have  their  uses:  (a)  For  descriptive  zoology, 
(7>)  for  comparative  anatomy. 

Also  as  standards:  (c)  For  measuring  pathological  deviations, 
(d)  and  degrees  of  physiological  adaption,  (e)  also  for  the  study  of 
types  of  growth. 

We  find  at  once  a  ready  application  for  these  data  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  osseous  system  (skull),  for  example,  under  various  pro- 
tein diets,  as  used  in  the  experiments  of  Mendel  and  i 
of  diet  as  used  by  Chabners  Watson,  1907,  1908 ;  w 
laboratory,  by  the  aid  of  these  tables,  it  has  been  p 
modifications  in  die  viscera  induced  by  domestical 
hybridization,  and  exercise. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  viscera  form  but  a  s 
the  body  weight,  and  that,  therefore,  in  studying  th 
entire  animal,  vre  are  observing  mainly  those  change: 
the  other  systems. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  precise  expression  for  the  re 
the  viscera,  nor  the  change  which  this  weight  undergo 
(or  the  period  of  greatest  visceral  development)  and 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  idea  of  this  re 

Bischoff  (1863)  gives  for  man^ 


X 
"* 

Pcrc 

Vierordt'(1890)  gives— 

•s 

Pare 

Lowrey  (1911)  gives  for  the  pig— 

«yls( 

Pat 
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In  the  albino  rat  the  maximum  relative  weight  of  the  viscera  b 
foimd,  not  at  birth  but  at  from  three  to  five  weeks  of  age.  Jackson 
(1912)  gives— 


Body 
eviscer- 
ated. 

Visoen. 

Viseenl 
ratio. 

Birth 

Percent. 
82 
78.7 
86.7 

Percent. 
18 

21.3 
13.3 

3  weeks 

LC 

1  year 

1 

Hatai  (MS.)  give-s  for  the  albino  rat — 

Body 
eviscer- 
ated. 

Viscera. 

Visoecal 
ratio. 

Birth 

Percent. 
84 
77.9 
85.3 
88.8 

Percent. 
1« 

22.1 
14.7 

11.  a 

fi  weeks  (50  grams) 

a 

Adult  (200  grams) 

Adult  (400  grams) 

1 

However  the  important  point  brought  out  by  a  study  of  these 
relations  in  man,  the  pig,  and  the  albino  rat  is  that  the  proportional 
value  of  the  viscera  is  about  twice  as  great  at  the  time  of  their  best 
development  as  it  is  at  maturity. 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  this  is  a  significant  change. 

Turning  to  the  analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  albino  rat  in  terms  of 
divisions  of  the  body,  Jackson  (1912)  has  in  press  a  study  (based  on 
age)  of  the  growth  of  the  head,  trunk,  fore  limbs,  and  hind  limbs,  and 
also  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  musculature,  skeleton,  sffin,  and  the 
viscera,  taken  as  a  whole.  (Thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and 
central  nervous  system.) 

Jackson  here  shows  that  from  birth  onward  the  incidence  of  most 
active  growth  passes  like  a  wave  from  the  head  and  upper  limbs  to 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  trunk,  the  high  relative  weight  for  which  is 
last  attained. 

The  same  relations  are  probably  true  for  man. 

Passing  to  the  several  viscera,  both  Hatai  and  Jackson  have 
studied  the  weights  of  the  organs  in  relation  to  the  body  in  the 
case  of  the  albino  rat,  and  it  is  these  observations  (especially  as  made 
by  Hatai,  with  whose  work  I  am  more  familiar)  that  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent in  some  detail. 

The  organs  of  the  albino  rat  weighed  in  these  studies  were  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  eyes,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  alimentary  tract, 
spleen,  testes,  ovaries,  thyroid,  thymus,  suprarenals,  and  hypophysis. 
All  the  weighings  were  on  fresh  material. 
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I  call  attention  first  to  the  two  size  groups  into  which  the  organs 
fall — the  liver  and  alimentary  tract  forming  the  great  mass  of  ma- 
terial and  constituting  one  group,  while  the  remaining  viscera  an 
small  and  make  a  second  group  by  themselves. 

Dr.  Hatai  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  graphs  for 
growth  representing  the  viscera  may  be  divided  into  three  types: 

Type  I  is  that  of  the  nervous  system,  best  represented  by  the  brain, 
in  which  very  rapid  growth  occurs  early,  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  very  slow  growth,  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  type. 

Type  2  is  that  of  the  testes,  which  shows  a  sinuous  graph,  the 
appearance  of  the  delayed  function  here  being  accompanied  by  an 
accelerated  growth.  This  type  of  graph  also  rfepresents  the  growth 
of  the  ovaries,  so  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  gonads  in  general. 

Type  3  is  the  approximately  straight-line  graph.  This  type  ap- 
plies to  all  the  other  viscera.  These,  with  some  slight  exceptions, 
establish  a  constant  rate  shortly  after  birth,  whereby  a  given  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  entire  animal  is  accompanied  by  a  given  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  viscus.  Wherever  there  is  a  deviation  it  is 
represented  by  a  slowing  in  the  relative  growth  of  the  viscus.  The 
growth  of  the  heart  is  the  best  example  of  this  type. 

The  data  from  these  graphs  are  based  on  437  male  individuals  (268 
Hatai,  169  Jackson  male'),  and  200  (Hatai  and  Jackson  together) 
female.  The  data  have  been  treated  by  approved  statistical  methods, 
and  formulas  for  the  several  graphs  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  HataL 

So  far  as  the  three  types  are  concerned,  it  is  of  interest  to  not« 
that  similar  types  have  been  found  for  the  corresponding  organs  in 
the  dog  fish  by  Kellicott  (1908). 

The  changes  in  weight  for  the  three  ductless  glands — the  thyroid, 
■  hypophysis,  and  suprarenals — are  of  the  straight-line  type.  The 
relative  growth  is,  in  all  three,  similar  to  that  of  the  heart. 

In  the  albino  rat  the  thyroid  shows  no  variation  according  to  ses; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  hypophysis  and  the  suprarenals  there  is  a 
marked  sex  difference,  both  these  glands  being  much  heavier  in  the 
female. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  sex  relations  of  these  two  glands  have  been 
thus  clearly  established  in  any  other  animal,  although  there  ara 
incidental  statements  concerning  all  of  them  for  man.  These  data 
enable  us  to  diow  further  that  this  is  not  the  only  interesting  rela- 
tion exhibited  by  these  ductless  glands. 

The  albino  is  a  variety  of  the  wild  Norway  rat  {Mua  norvegicua), 
but  it  lives  always  under  conditions  of  domestication.  Dr.  Hatai  has 
ft  long  series  of  observations  on  the  weight  of  the  viscera  in  the  wild 
Norway. 

The  weight  of  the  total  viscera  in  the  Norways  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  in  the  albinos ;  but  when  particular  viscera  are  compared  there 
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appear  characteristic  differences  in  opposite  directions.  Korways 
have  heavy  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  spleen,  light  heart  and  kidneys. 
The  deviations  of  the  albino  are  not  due  to  albinism  as  sach.  Ap- 
parently they  arise  in  response  to  the  complex  conditions  repre- 
sented by  domestication.  This  same  influence,  domestication,  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  differences  found  between  the  suprarenals  and 
the  hypophysis  in  the  albino,  as  compared  with  the  Norway  rat 

Dr.  Hatai's  weighings  show  that  the  hypophysis  in  the  Norway  rat 
is  notably  smaller  than  in  the  albino,  the  sex  differences  remaining 
the  same. 

On  the  contrary,  the  suprarenals  are  larger  in  the  wild  Nor- 
way than  in  the  albino,  being  about  twice  the  size.  The  sex  differ- 
ence also  remains  the  same. 

Chalmers  Watson  (1907,  1908)  has  already  pointed  out  this  differ- 
ence in  weight  and  referred  it  to  domestication,  but  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes  in  his  tables. 

The  proportions  from  Hatai's  series  are: 


«  « 

Body 
wei^t. 

physls. 

Sapr»> 
renals. 

Ntt. 

Norway: 

Ma  e 

223.4 
225. 1 

0.0071 
.0085 

.0081 
.0183 

.0746 
.1237 

.0858 
.0589 

14 

Female 

IS 

Albino: 

Male 

FpTn^lfl -  T   ,   ,   T   , r  T  - 

Avorago  difference:  Hypophysis,  Norway,  75  per  cent  of  albino;  suprarenals,  Norway,  200  per  c«nt  9t 
albino. 

If  it  should  appear  that  similar  changes  took  place  under  dcHnesti- 
cation  in  other  mammals  we  would  have  one  more  important  in- 
stance of  adaptation  within  the  organism  to  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

Generalizations  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  organs, 
and  especially  the  significance  of  the  variations  in  the  different  duct- 
less glands,  must  await  collection  of  data  on  a  series  of  forms,  thou^^ 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  other  mammals  will  be  found  similar  to 
the  rat  in  these  various  characters  and  in  their  power  of  physiological 
adaptation.  The  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  these  data  on  the 
weights  of  organs  are  then  the  clear  distinction  in  the  weight  of  the 
ductless  glands,  the  suprarenals  and  hypophysis,  according  to  sex, 
and  their  change  in  weight  in  the  Albino  as  compared  with  the  wild 
Norway,  probably  the  result  of  domestication.  Other  examples  could 
be  given,  but  these  must  serve  for  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  call  attention  especially 
to  the  considerable  series  of  data  which  apply  to  the  growth  and 
weight  relations  of  the  various  organs  of  the  Albino  rat  and  its  wild 
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ancestor,  the  Norway  rat,  as  these  data  now  furnish  reference  tables 
by  which  changes  in  both  forms  of  this  animal  under  various  experi- 
mental conditions  can  be  advantageously  studied. 

^  Exclnding  blrtb  records. 


NTTTBITIGN  OF  THE  EMBBYO. 

Dr.   John  R.  Mttblin,  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  CJomell  University 

Medical  CJoUege,  New  York  City. 

A.   ms  MECHANISM  OF  NUTRTnON. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  mammalian  ovum  was  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  a  maternal  cell,  just  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  maternal 
circulation  for  its  nourishment  as  any  other  cell  of  the  body,  and 
the  provisions  made  after  fertilizflition  for  insuring  its  supply  of 
maternal  blood  were  looked  upon  as  beneficent,  not  to  say  providen- 
tial, adaptations  for  the  special  care  of  the  offspring.  Partly  through 
the  biological  observations  of  Hacker,  Boveri,  atid  Beard,  who  have 
demonstrated  the  independence  of  the  "  Keimbahn,"  or  germinal  path, 
and  partly  by  the  embryological  studies  of  Hubrecht,  Assheton,  v. 
Spee,  Peters,  and  others,  who  have  directed  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  process  of  implantation  of  the  ovum  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus, 
it  has  gradually  dawned  upon  us  that  the  ovum  is  already,  to  a  large 
degree,  an  independent  organism,  capable,  even  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties, of  looking  out  for  its  own  nourishment  at  every  step  of  its 
development.  In  fact,  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  events  in 
the  ovary,  previous  to  the  liberation  of  the  ovum,  is  that  a  certain 
cell  is  selected  to  grow  and  thrive  at  the  expense  of  its  fellows,  be- 
cause (according  to  Miss  Lane-Claypon,  quite  fortuitously;  according 
to  John  Beard,  by  prearrangement)  it  possesses  the  mechanism 
which  enables  it  to  appropriate  to  its  own  purposes  the  materials 
contributed  by  its  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Set  free  from  the  ovary,  the  mammalian  ovum  possesses  only  a  small 
amount  of  deutoplasm,  but  it  carries  with  it  a  fringe  of  follicle  cells 
on  which  it  feeds  in  its  progress  down  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
tube  itself  supplies  something  in  the  form  of  a  jellylike  layer  of 
albuminous  material,  secreted  in  response  to  the  presence  of  the 
ovum,  which  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  analogue  of  the  white  of 
the  hen's  egg.  In  some  mammals,  like  the  rabbit,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Assheton  that  the  ovum  feeds  upon  this  albuminous  secre- 
tion, formed  in  part  by  the  uterus  as  well  as  the  oviduct,  for  nearly 
a  week  after  fertilization,  and  that  only  when  this  supply  is  ex- 
hausted does  it  begin  to  burrow  into  the  uterine  mucosa  for  more 
nourishment 
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From  the  histological  studies  recently  made  on  an  age  series  of 
hedgehog  embryos  by  Hubrecht,  and  on  very  early  human  ova  by 
Bryce  and  Teacher,  and.  still  later  by  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  it  is 
clear  that  the  process  of  implantation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
embryo,  is  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  proteolytic  digestion  by 
which  the  albuminous  secretion  of  the  tube  and  uterus  was  made 
available.  The  ectodermal  cells  which  mediate  this  function  are 
known  collectively,  after  Hubrecht,  as  the  trophoblast  Although  an 
enzyme  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  means  in  these  earliest 
stages,  it  has  been  found  recently  as  early  as  the  second  month  by 
Grafenburg,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  histological  picture, 
that  a  very  active  one  is  at  work,  or  that  ft  is  produced  by  these 
trophoblastic  cells.  Whatever  they  touch,  according  to  v.  Spee, 
undergoes  solution.  Wherever  the  ovum  happens  to  touch  the  uterine 
wall  after  the  fringe  of  follicle  cells  is  digested  away,  the  ovum 
adheres  to  it  and  soon  dissolves  a  depression ;  this  depression  becomes 
a  cavity  and  the  cavity  extends  as  the  trophoblastic  cells  increase  in 
number.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  maternal  body,  implantatioii 
and  placentaticm,  according  to  Webster,  Bryce  and  Teacher,  and 
Young,  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  limit  the 
invader  and  to  restrict  the  effects  of  its  enzymes. 

By  the  time  a  circulation  is  necessary  to  distribute  the  proteolytic 
products  to  all  the  embryonic  cells,  a  circulation  is  necessary  also 
(it  is  easy  to  fall  into  teleological  language  because  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  blood  vessels  are  produced)  to  connect 
the  embryo  with  its  food  supply,  and  we  have  the  first  steps  in  the 
formation  of  the  true  placenta. 

The  question  whether  the  placenta,  when  fully  formed,  is  an  organ 
of  digestion  for  the  fetus,'  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  structure  for 
diffusion  of  food  materials  already  in  soluticm,  is  one  which  has  been 
actively  though  intermittently  discussed  since  the  time  of  Harv^. 
Harvey  himself  expressed  the  opinion  in  1651  that  the  placenta  makes 
the  material  brought  to  the  fetus  available  ^'by  a  sort  of  digestion." 
But  evidence  of  this  which  would  be  incontrovertible  has  been  slow  in 
accumulating.  The  histological  evidence  of  a  proteolysis  effected  by 
the  early  trophoblast,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  creates,  now 
that  we  have  it,  a  strong  presumption  that  the  cells  derived  from  the 
trophoblast  will  continue  to  exercise  similar  functions.  Such  enzymes 
have,  in  fact,  been  extracted  from  the  true  placenta  by  Ascoli,  Merietti, 
Bergell  and  Liepmann,  and  Savar6. 

Becently,  Grafenburg  has  investigated  human  placentas  of  all  ages 
from  two  months  to  the  end  of  gestati(m  and  has  found  a  trypde 
enzyme  clearly  demonstrable  by  MuUer  and  Jocfamann's  method 
only  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  Grafenburg  states  that  the 
ceUs  of  Langhan's  layer  begin  to  break  up  and  to  disappear  about  this 

-4 
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time,  and  he  reasons  that  therefore  they  must  be  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  enzyme.  .  Products  of  proteolysis,  especially  albu- 
moses,  have,  however,  been  found  by  Mathes,  Basso,  and  Hofbauer 
both  in  the  fresh  placenta  and  in  minced  placenta  after  undergoing 
autolysis  at  all  stages  of  gestation ;  but  amino  acids  are  not  found  ex- 
cept after  prolonged  autolysis  or  after  prolonged  digestion  of  protein 
by  means  of  placental  extracts.  Hofbauer  concludes  from  his  studies 
that  proteolysis  in  the  placenta  normally  stops  at  the  albumose  stage 
and  that  synthesis  takes  place  immediately  the  trophoblastic  cells 
have  been  passed.  That  the  fetal  proteins  differ  from  the  maternal 
and  that  a  resolution  and  resynthesis  is  therefore  necessary,  Hof- 
bauer infers  from  such  facts  as  the  following:  A  difference  in  the 
content  of  euglobulin  in  fetal  and  in  maternal  blood,  demonstrated 
by  Joachim;  the  jM'esence  of  amboceptors  in  maternal  blood  which 
can  not  be  found  in  fetal  blood,  a  fact  brought  to  li^t  by  Polano, 
and  the  demonstration  by  Braus  of  a  chemical  body,  which  produces 
a  precipitin  with  the  serum  of  rabbit's  blood,  present  in  the  maternal 
body  of  Bombinator  pdchypus^  but  not  present  in  the  fetus  of  the 
same  species. 

The  discovery,  reported  within  the  year  by  Abderhalden  and 
Kiutsi,  of  enzymes  present  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  subjects,  which 
are  capable  of  digesting  placenta  peptone,  is  probably  to  be  inter- 
preted as  another  evidence  of  the  difference  between  maternal  and 
fetal  proteins;  for  the  authors  state  that  its  nature  is  that  of  a  pro- 
tecting enzyme  intended  to  destroy  proteins  of  fetal  origin. 

It  seems  possible  that  certain  albumins  can  pass  from  mother  to 
fetus  entirely  unchanged,  for  precipitin  reactions  have  been  obtained 
in  fetal  blood  by  both  Asooli  and  Lochhead  after  parenteral  injection 
of  egg  white  into  the  pregnant  guinea  pig,  and  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Friedemann  has  shown  that  cleavage  products  of  cer- 
tain proteins  give  the  same  precipitin  reactions  as  do  the  native 
proteina    Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  precipitins  in 
the  fetal  blood  were  not  produced  by  albumoses  or  peptones  of  the 
egg  albumin  formed  in  the  placenta.     At  all  events,  the  evidence 
is  now  quite  sufScient  to  state  with  some  positiveness  that,  in  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy  at  least,  the  trophoblastic  cells  make  it 
their  business  to  modify  all  the  protein  which  normally  passes  from 
mother  to  fetus.    That  some  fetal  organ  takes  over  this  function 
after  the  disappearance  of  Langhans's  cells  is  proved  by  the  fact,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  syncytium  becomes  extremely  thin  late  in 
pregnancy;  and  by  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fetus,  if 
prematurely  bom,  is  able  to  live  without  this  work  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  placenta.    Mendel  and  Mitchell,  in  their  chemical 
studies  (Ml  growth,  reported  some  five  years  ago,  state  that  the  pro- 
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teolytic  enzymes,  like  the  glands  which  elaborate  them,  come  into 
evidence  at  a  comparatively  late  period  pi  embryonic  life.  Pepsin 
was  found  by  Toldt  in  the  gastric  mucosa  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month.  Mendel  and  Mitchell  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  the  deamidizing  enzymes,  adenase,  and  guanase  in  embryo  pigs^ 
the  former  in  the  liver  as  early  as  the  forty- fourth  day,  the  latter 
in  other  viscera  at  about  the  middle  (sixty-second  day)  of  embryonic 
life. 

So  much  for  the  mechanism  by  which  the  embryo  obtains  its  most 
essential  building  material,  the  proteins. 

We  naturally  expect  that  other  organic  foods  must  likewise  un- 
dergo a  process  of  naturalization  at  the  line  which  separates  ma- 
ternal from  fetal  structures.  For  the  fats,  Hofbauer  has  found  the 
same  histological  picture  in  the  trophoblastic  cells  as  is  always 
found  in  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  villi  in  active  absorption 
of  fat.  Thiemich  was  unable  to  influence  the  composition  of  fetal 
fat  by  feeding  a  pregnant  dog  with  palmin  and  linseed  oil,  and 
Oshima  finds  that  the  number  of  fat  granules  in  the  fetal  blood  in 
no  way  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  maternal  circula- 
tion. Hofbauer  completes  the  indirect  evidence  for  a  transforma- 
tion of  fat  by  showing  that  a  fatty  acid  (laurinic  acid),  characteris- 
tic of  coconut  oil,  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  fetus  when  the  oil  is 
fed  to  the  mother.  While  a  lipolytic  enzyme  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  the  placenta,  it  seems  clear  that  neutral  fat  can  not  pass  the  troph- 
oblast  without  cleavage  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin. 

For  the  transformation  of  carbohydrates,  amylolytic,  and  glyco- 
gen-splitting  enzymes  have  been  found  in  the  placenta,  the  former 
by  Charrin  and  Goupil,  Bergell  and  Liepmann,  and  by  Lochhead  and 
Cramer;  the  latter  by  Merletti,  Bergell  and  Liepmann,  Lochhead 
and  Cramer,  and  Hofbauer.  Even  glucose,  it  is  said,  can  not  pass  the 
trophoblast  by  simple  diffusion,  but  is  dependent  upon  a  selective 
activity  of  the  trophoblastic  cells  (Merletti).  Laevulose  is  found  in 
the  fetal  blood. 

The  older  view,  maintained  by  Bernard  and  by  Pfliiger,  that  em- 
bryonic tissue  is  especially  rich  in  glycogen  has  been  definitely  dis- 
proved within  recent  years  by  Adamoff,  Mendel  and  Laevenworth, 
and  Lochhead  and  Cramer.  The  last-named  authors  have  made  a 
study  of  the  glycogen  content  of  the  placenta,  the  fetal  liver,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  embryonic  body  in  an  age  series  of  rabbit  em- 
bryos, and  have  noted  a  "distinct  parallelism  between  the  growth 
of  the  fetus  and  the  amoimt  of  glycogen  it  contains." 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  intrauterine  life  of  the  rabbit  the  fetal 
liver  lacks  the  power  to  store  glycogen,  and  this  power  it  does  not 
acquire  to  any  degree  until  the  last  week  (1-4)  of  gestation.  Up  to 
this  time  the  maternal  side  of  the  placenta  "  vicariously  fulfills  the 
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hepatic  function  as  far  as  glycogen  is  concerned."  Then,  as  the 
fetal  liver  develops  its  glycogen-storing  capacity,  the  placenta  loses 
it.  The  glycogen  stored  in  the  placenta  and  later  in  the  fetal  liver 
and  other  organs,  besides  representing  an  excess  of  carbohydrate, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  nutrition  of  the  adult,  may,  as  Lochhead  and 
Cramer  have  pointed  out,  be  of  special  significance  in  the  production 
of  mucin  which  has  a  carbohydrate  radical  and  which  is  present  in 
large  quantity  in  all  embryonic  tissue. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  em- 
bryo is  the  supply  of  iron  for  the  production  of  its  respiratory  pig- 
ment. For  the  chick  we  know  that  the  supply  of  iron  is  already 
present  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  the  formation  of  blood  corpuscles, 
with  their  content  of  hemoglobin,  can  be  very  satisfactorily  traced 
by  histological  methods.  The  mammalian  ovum,  however,  contains 
no  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  its  respiratory  pigment;  hence,  this 
constituent  must  be  obtained  from  the  mother.  There  are  two  pos- 
sible sources:  (1)  The  hemoglobin  of  the  maternal  blood  and  (2)  the 
nucleo-protein  of  the  food.  Concerning  the  transformations  of  the 
latter  as  a  source  of  iron,  we  know  next  to  nothing;  hence,  remarks 
may  be  confined  entirely  to  the  derivation  of  iron  from  the  hemo- 
globin of  the  mother.  How  is  this  supply  made  available?  Marshall 
has  shown  that,  in  the  sheep,  the  blood  which  is  extravasated  in  men- 
^ruation,  but  which,  in  this  animal,  does  not  reach  the  exterior,  is 
decomposed,  later  is  ingested  by  leucocytes  in  which  iron  can  be 
demonstrated  by  microchemical  methods,  and,  finally,  in  the  event  of 
conception,  becomes  a  constituent  part  of  the  uterine  milk  or  em- 
bryotrophe.  After  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  the  extravasa- 
tion of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bfood  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
uterine  milk  has  been  demonstrated  for  a  number  of  ruminant  ani- 
mals (sheep,  cow,  deer,  etc.),  and  following  its  ingestion  by  the  amae- 
boid  activity  of  the  trophoblastic  cells,  various  pigments  found  in  the 
placenta,  but  not  found  in  the  virgin  uterus,  have  been  proved  by 
both  histological  and  spectroscopic  methods  to  be  derivatives  of  the 
hemoglobin. 

According  to  the  latest  histological  evidence  furnished  by  Bryce 
and  Teacher,  the  early  human  trophoblast  does  not  ingest  red  blood 
corpuscles  as  such,  but,  according  to  Hofbauer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  presence  of  iron-containing  compounds  in  the  villi  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  blood  sinuses.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  their  source  is  the  maternal  blood  filling  the  sinuses. 

The  iron-containing  fraction  of  the  destroyed  hemoglobin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  transported  directly  by  the  fetal  blood  to  the  fetal  liver, 
where  certainly  iron  is  stored  as  a  compensation,  according  to  Bunge, 
for  the  lack  of  iron  in  the  milk.  Points  which  remain  to  be  cleared 
up  are,  whether  the  iron  delivered  to  the  placenta  undergoes  further 
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the  entire  gestation  period,  they  found  a  net  loss.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials must  have  come  from  the  maternal  body.  As  Ver  Ecke  put 
it,  "  Gestation  constitutes  a  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  the  good  of 
the  species."  It  appears,  however,  from  more  recent  and  better  con- 
trolled experiments  by  Jagerroos,  Bar  and  Daunay,  and  by  the 
writer,  that  this  view  is  extreme.  Each  of  the  last-named  observers 
has  had  dogs  come  through  the  gestation  period  with  a  net  gain 
rather  than  a  net  loss  of  protein.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  early  part  of  gestation  in  the  dog,  at  least,  is  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  nitrogen  loss  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  period  of 
this  loss,  according  to  Bar,  practically  coincides  with  the  period  of 
morning  sickness  in  women,  and  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  maternal  organism  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  fully  protecting 
itself  against  the  action  of  the  trophoblastic  enzymes.  With  the 
completion  of  the  placenta  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  in  the 
dog,  or  the  fourth  month  in  the  human  pregnancy,  the  enzymes  are 
thenceforth  restricted  in  their  action  to  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
blood  and  the  period  of  nitrogen  loss  changes  to  a  period  of  nitrogen 
gain.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  nitrogen  gain  much  more  than 
compensates  for  the  previous  loss. 

Two  years  ago  Hoffstrom  reported  from  Helsingfors  complete 
balance  sheets  for  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium from  the  seventeenth  week  to  the  end  of  gestation  on  a  single 
case  of  human  pregnancy.  He  found,  in  respect  to  all  of  these  sub- 
stances, that  more  was  retained  at  the  end  of  each  week  than  could 
have  been  required,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Michel  and  Fehling, 
for  the  growth  of  fetus,  membranes,  and  afterbirth.  Bar  and 
Daunay  had  already  reported  the  same  as  regards  nitrogen  for  the 
very  last  weeks  o^  pregnancy  in  women.  The  conclusion,  from  both 
researches,  is  that  in  normally  nourished  pregnant  women  not  only 
is  the  maternal  body  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  fetus 
without  loss,  but  that  for  each  of  the  elements  investigated  there  is 
a  considerable  gain  on  the  part  of  the  maternal  body.  For  this  rea- 
son. Bar  speaks  of  the  nutritional  relationship  between  mother  and 
fetus,  not  as  a  parasitism,  but  as  an  "  harmonious  symbiosis,"  meaning, 
by  this,  that  each  organism  derives  a  distinct  nutritional  advantage 
from  the  partnership.  Many  different  organs  of  the  mother  share  in 
this  advantage — the  muscles,  especially  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen, 
the  subcutaneous  deposits  of  fat,  and  the  mammary  glands,  most  con- 
spicuously. Just  how  the  presence  of  the  fetus  stimulates  the  ma- 
ternal tissues  to  increased  anabolic  activity  is  not  fully  imderstood, 
the  positive  results  of  Starling  and  Claypon  on  the  hormone  action 
of  fetal  extract  on  the  mammary  glands  not  having  as  yet  been  fully 
confirmed. 
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Hoffstrom's  paper  contains  curves  which  show  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorous,  calcium,  etc.,  which,  on  a  known  diet  contain- 
ing on  the  average  80  grams  protein,  123  grams  fat,  and  196  grams 
carbohydrate  in  24  hours,  were  utilized  for  the  fetus  and  how  much 
was  retained  by  the*  maternal  body  itself. 

2.  Requirements  of  the  embryo  for  energy, — Harbored  as  it  is 
amongst  the  warmest  organs  of  the  mother's  body,  the  fetus  might 
be  supposed  to  produce  very  little  heat  on  its  own  account.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  however,  that  oxidation  takes  place  in  the 
fetal  tissues  as  soon  as  a  circulation  is  established,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  it  begins  even  before  this.  Two  questions  naturally  arise, 
What  foodstuffs  furnish  the  potential  energy  required  in  the  fetal 
tissues;  and  how  much  energy  is  required  in  comparison  with  the 
adult  tissues? 

No  perfectly  satisfactory  determinations  of  the  respiratory  quo- 
tients which  would  enable  us  to  decide  what  foodstuffs  are  burned  in 
the  embryo  have  yet  been  made.  Those  of  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz  on 
the  sheep,  published  in  1884,  were  certainly  faulty  as  to  tedinique, 
and  those  of  Bohr  on  the  guinea  pig  (1900)  are  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion as  to  certain  experimental  conditions.  The  indications  from  both 
sets  of  observations  are  that  carbohydrate  furnishes  the  energy  of 
combustion,  and  this  is  supported  by  some  observations  by  the  writer 
on  newborn  dogs.  They  are  in  disagreement,  however,  with  experi- 
ments  by  Babak  and  by  Scherer  on  newborn  children  where  low 
respiratory  quotients,  indicating  the  combustion  of  fat,  were  obtained 
as  early  as  one  hour  after  birth.  Experiments  on  animals,  in  which 
the  Oj  and  CO3  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  artery 
may  be  determined  by  the  improved  methods  of  Haldane,  Barcroft, 
er  Krogh,  should  clear  up  this  problem  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  answer  to  the  other  question  is  more  definite.  Experiments  by 
the  writer  on  pregnant  dogs  have  shown  that  the  extra  metabolism 
due  to  pregnancy  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  newborn 
delivered,  and  is  about  the  same  per  unit  of  surface  (calculating  this 
from  the  known  weight  curve  of  the  embryo)  as  in  the  adult  dog. 
Assuming  that  the  accessor^"  structures  take  little  part,  this  makes 
the  total  metabolism  per  unit  of  weight  of  the  embryos  three  days 
before  birth  equal  to  three  times  the  metabolism  of  the  mother  dog. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  of  human  pregnancy,  as  Carpenter  and  Murlin 
have  shown,  the  total  metabolism  per  unit  of  weight  is  but  4  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  nonpregnant  woman  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  small  amoimt  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weight 
of  the  fetus  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  mother  and  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  increased  weight  in  pregnancy 
takes  no  part  in  the  metabolism.  Nevertheless  the  children  bom  from 
the*e  pregnancies  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  lives  showed,  while 
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sleeping  quietly  beside  their  mothers,  a  metabolism  per  iinit  of  weight 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  their  mothers. 

The  explanation  of  this  higher  metabolism  per  unit  of  weight,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  we  owe  entirely  to  Rubner's  law  of  skin 
Burface.  The  embryo,  like  the  infant,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
a  much  larger  body  surface  through  which  heat  can  be  radiated. 
Reckoned  on  the  basis  of  surface  area,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  yet, 
that  the  metabolism  either  of  the  embryo  or  of  the  newborn  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  adult. 

Summarizing  the  knowledge  of  to-day  regarding  the 
the  embryo,  we  may  say:  (1)  That  the  embryo  is  provi 
6rst  with  a  mechanism  which  enables  it  to  digest  and  i 
materials  of  its  immediate  environment.  The  mechanisn 
is  located  in  the  early  trophoblast  and  later  in  the  placen 
derived  from  this.  These  structures  continue  to  disch 
mentary  functions,  digestion,  absorption,  storage  of  i 
rials,  etc.,  until  the  fetal  organs  are  themselves  develope 
to  discharge  them.  There  is  then  a  gradual  shifting 
tions  to  the  alimentary  canal  until,  just  before  birtl 
assumed  that  the  proper  organs  are  supplied  with  a  com 
nient  of  alimentary  enzymes  ready  to  attack  the  material 
by  the -mammary  glands.  (2)  The  amount  of  protein  r 
ally  required  for  the  growth  of  the  embryo  of  any  s] 
determined  only  by  analyzing  an  age  series  of  embryos 
A  curve  constructed  from  such  data,  when  compared 
expressing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  by  the  m 
during  gestation,  shows  that,  under  normal  conditions,  tl 
an  excess  of  available  building  material.  There  is, 
necessity,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  of  a  sacrific 
vidual  for  the  good  of  the  species,  so  far  as  gestation 
(8)  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  materials  ai 
the  maintenance  of  its  body  temperature  in  the  embryi 
indications  are  that  the  most  diffusible  foodstuff,  m 
hydrate,  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  energy.  As  regards 
of  the  metabolism  and,  therefore,  the  total  requirement 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  that  no  more  potential  energ 
than  for  the  newborn  kept  warm  in  bed  beside  its  mo 
latter  amount  is  certainly  not  greater  per  unit  of  surfi 
in  the  adult.  Reckoning  all  the  extra  metabolism  of 
dog  as  belonging  to  the  embryo  alone,  the  amount  per  u 
three  days  before  birth  is  about  three  times  that  of  th( 
The  metabolism  of  the  newborn  child,  asleep  beside  i 
two  and  a  half  times  the  resting  metabolism,  per  unit 
the  mother. 
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THE  NTJTBITION  AND  0BOWTH  OP  BONE. 

Dr.  Fbancis  H.  McCeudden,  chemist  at  the  hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

for  Medical  Research,  New  York  City. 

This  subject  of  bone  growth  is  a  very  important  one,  to  whidi 
very  little  attention  has  been  given.  When  we  remember  that  in  all 
the  various  chronic  rheumatisms,  osteomalacia,  rickets,  osteitis  de- 
formans, osteoporosis,  fractures,  dwarfism,  and  faulty  development 
bone  growth  is  involved,  we  see  the  importance  of  knowing  the  nor- 
mal. And  yet  almost  no  one  seems  to  have  made  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  question  of  normal  bone  growth.  Bone  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  dead  tissue,  not  undergoing  metabolism  once  it 
is  laid  down.  Only  Cohnheim  and  Adami  definitely  face  the  ques- 
tion and  express  the  opinion  that  bone  does  undergo  a  continuous 
process  of  absorption  and  resorption,  and  even  with  these  two  pa- 
thologists it  is  merely  an  opinion  and  not  based  on  any  definite 
experimental  studies.  Several  years  ago,  while  making  chemical 
studies  in  various  bone  diseases,  I  began  to  study  osteomalacia,  and 
my  findings  threw  some  light  on  this  whole  question.  I  shall  there- 
fore approach  the  subject  in  this  discussion  as  I  did  in  my  work — 
through  osteomalacia. 

In  osteomalacia  the  bones  are  soft  and  poor  in  lime  salts  like  bones 
which  have  been  decalcified  in  vitro  by  the  action  of  acid,  and  so  the 
assumption  was  naturally  made  that  the  decalcification  in  this  dis- 
ease is  also  due  to  the  action  of  acid. 

Chemical  analysis  of  bone  in  osteomalacia  shows  that  it  contains 
more  magnesium  phosphate  than  normal  bone,^  a  fact  that  at  once 
excludes  the  acid  hypothesis,  for  magnesium  phosphate  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  acid  than  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  content  of 
bone  in  magnesium  phosphate  would  therefore  decrease  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  calcium  phosphate  under  the  influence  of  acid.  Chemi- 
cal analysis,  furthermore,  brings  out  another  point,  namely,  that  the 
increase  in  magnesium  and  in  osteoid  tissue  is  not  only  a  relative 
increase,  such  as  one  would  expect  if  a  certain  quantity  of  calcium 
were  removed,  but  an  absolute  increase  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  an  apposition  of  new  osteoid  tissue  poorer  in  calcium,  but 
richer  in  magnesium  salts  than  normally.  The  process,  then,  in 
osteomalacia  is  not  a  mere  passive  dissolving  out  of  calcium  salts. 
Old  bone  is  being  destroyed  and  new  bone  laid  down,  but  the  new 
bone  is  poorer  in  calcium  salts  but  richer  in  osteoid  tissue  and  in 
magnesium  salts  than  normally. 

Metabolism  observations,  too,  are  in  accord  with  the  conception  of 
osteomalacia  already  outlined.'  Complete  balance  studies,  in  which 
various  elements  in  the  food,  urine,  and  feces  were  studied  in  the 
active  stage  of  osteomalacia,  have  shown  a  loss  of  calcium  and  a 
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retention  of  magnesium  and  of  sulphur,  the  latter  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  ground  substance  of  bone. 

Histological  evidence  throws  but  little  light  on  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  in  osteomalacia,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
osteoblasts — evidence  of  newly  formed  bone — are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  region  of  the  uncalcified  bone.  And  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  conception  of  this  bone  as  new  lime-free  bone  and  not  old 
decalcified  bone. 

All  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  against  the  acid  theory.  The 
body  has  an  enormous  power  of  neutralizing  acid,  so  that  any  formed 
is  at  once  neutralized  and  does  not  circulate.  Attempts  to  produce 
osteomalacia  artificially  by  the  feeding  of  large  quantities  of  acid 
have  invariably  failed  and  in  diabetic  acidosis,  the  condition  in  which 
the  neutralizing  power  of  the  body  is  most  severely  taxed,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  osteomalacia;  furthermore,  we  have  evidence  that 
there  is  no  great  increase  in  acid  formation  in  osteomalacia. 

All  the  evidence,  in  fact,  indicates  that  bony  tissue,  like  other 
tissue,  is  undergoing  a  continuous  process  of  breaking  down  and  new 
formation.  There  is  chemical  evidence  of  building  up  or  anabolic 
processes  in  bone  during  formation  and  calcification  of  the*  callus 
formed  following  a  fracture,  and  during  starvation  catabolic  or 
breaking-down  processes  come  into  evidence.  The  mineral  salts 
excreted  during  starvation  are  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  quantities  in  the  muscle  or  other  soft  tissue  being  de- 
stroyed, as  measured  by  nitrogen  excretion,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  a  catabolism  of  bone ;  and  analyses  of  the  bones  of 
starving  animals  show  that  they  do,  in  fact,  lose  both  mineral  salts 
and  organic  matter  and,  in  fact,  in  about  the  same  proportions. 
Indeed,  in  the  experiments  of  one  investigator  it  was  shown  that 
this  loss  might  be  as  high  as  1  per  cent  per  day  of  the  total  bone.  We 
have  histological  evidence  of  this  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lamellae. 
These  are  laid  down  along  the  lines  of  strain,  but  in  the  different 
periods  of  life  the  load  to  be  borne  and  the  direction  of  strain  varies 
and  the  old  lamellae  become  absorbed  and  replaced  by  new ;  they  can 
be  seen  to  be  undergoing  absorption  along  one  aspect,  while  new 
material  is  deposited  on  the  other,  so  that  the  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual lamellae  becomes  shifted.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  rickets 
and  osteomalacia  can  be  produced  in  animals  by  withdrawing  lime 
salts  from  the  food  is  in  accord  with  the  conception  of  bone  as  a  tissue 
which  is  continuously  being  destroyed  and  in  need  of  new  material  to 
replace  the  old. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  of  bone  as  a  dead  tissue  not 
undergoing  metabolism  is  a  last  remainder  of  the  old  view  long  since 
discarded  that  there  is  some  subtle  difference  between  the  dead  or 
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mineral  elements  and  the  living  or  organic  elements,  whereby  the 
latter  can  take  an  active  part  in  life  processes,  the  former  not.  That 
the  so-called  inorganic  elements  do  take  a  very  active  part  in  living 
processes  is  brought  out  by  such  work  as  that  of  Loeb  and  others. 
We  all  agree  that  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  salts  in  the 
muscles  and  blood  undergo  metabolism  and  have  to  be  renewed.  If, 
then,  the  few  per  cent  of  these  elements  in  the  soft  tissues  are  in  a 
state  of  flux,  why  not  also  the  many  per  cent  in  the  hard  tissues! 
The  soft  osteoid  tissue  in  osteomalacia  is  to  be  considered,  then,  not 
as  old  bony  tissue  from  which  the  salts  have  been  dissolved  out,  but 
as  new  bone  poor  in  lime  salts,  laid  down  to  replace  the  old  bone. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  I  next  in- 
quired as  to  the  cause.  Why  is  bone  abnormally  poor  in  calcium  being 
formed?  We  know  that  bone  acts  as  a  store  of  calcium  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  time  of  need,  just  as  subcutaneous  tissue  acts  as  a  store  of 
fat,  and  the  liver  as  a  store  of  glycogen.  And,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Is  it  possible  that  the  calcium  is  needed  and  being  di- 
verted to  other  uses,"  we  think  of  the  growing  fetus  with  its  need  for 
calcium  salts  as  a  factor  always  associated  with  the  most  common 
form  of  osteomalacia;  namely,  puerperal.  And  both  chemical  and 
clincal  investigations  show  facts  that  are  in  accord  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  growing  fetus  takes  up  calcium  salts  at  the  expense  of 
the  maternal  bones.* 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  pelvic  bones  of  women  dying  dur- 
ing pregnancy  shows  mild  signs  of  osteomalacia  in  so  many  that  it 
seems  to  be  almost  physiological.  And  chemical  observations  of 
early  osteomalacia  during  pregnancy  show  that  the  body  is  not  losing 
calcium ;  it  is  even  retaining  calcium.  In  other  words,  there  is,  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  during  pregnancy,  a  flux  of  calcium  salts  from 
the  maternal  skeleton  to  the  growing  fetus.  But  this  is  not  followed 
by  real  osteomalacia  except  under  certain  conditions.  The  condi- 
tion of  greatest  importance  would  seem  to  be  a  marked  tendency  to 
overprolongation  of  the  period  of  calcium  flux.  Signs  of  osteo- 
malacia rarely  appear  in  early  pregnancies.  It  is  usually  only  after 
a  series  of  rapidly  succeeding  pregnancies,  with  prolonged  periods 
of  lactation,  that  an  attack  occurs;  and  the  patient  usually  recovers 
from  the  first  one  or  two  attacks.  But  retention  of  calcium  and  re- 
covery do  not  begin  at  once  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
There  is  a  certain  lag,  and,  furthermore,  the  lag  is  longer  and  longer 
in  subsequent  attacks  until  finally  the  condition  becomes  chronic 
In  other  words,  the  flux  of  calcium,  the  increased  bone  catabolism, 
seems  to  be  unduly  prolonged  after  the  original  stimulus,  for  the 
flux  is  no  longer  present.  Why  this  should  be  so,  one  can  not  say, 
but  investigation  shows  that  it  is  so.    It  would  seem  to  be  an  example 
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of  the  overproduction  which,  as  Weigert  has  pointed  out,  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  tissue  repair.  It  is  analogous  to  the  overproduction  of 
free  receptors  which,  according  to  Ehrlich's  theory  of  immunity,  is 
responsible  for  acquired  immunity.  Indeed,  Harris,  an  English 
writer,  who  has  recently  given  many  examples  of  this  "functional 
inertia,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  leads  to  the  continuation  of  processes 
for  a  time  after  the  original  stimulus  has  ceased,  has  pointed  out  that 
it  is  as  fundamental  a  property  of  living  matter  as  irritability  itself. 

The  facts,  then,  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  osteomalacia  are  that 
the  beginning  of  the  process  is  associated  with  a  flux  of  calcium  salts 
to  the  growing  fetus,  and  that  the  flux  continues  after  the  need  of 
calcium  no  longer  exists.  The  tendency  to  prolongation  of  the  flux, 
variable  in  different  individuals,  is  very  great  in  some,  and  in  such 
susceptible  persons,  the  increased  catabolism  of  bony  tissue  lasts 
longer  and  longer  after  each  pregnane}^  and  begins  earlier  and  earlier 
in  subsequent  pregnancies  until  finally  the  failure  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  leads  to  a  bone  very  poor  in  lime  salts  and  symptoms  of 
osteomalacia  appear. 

The  generally  accepted  belief  that  osteomalacia  is  a  disease  of  the 
ovaries  is  based  solely  on  the  clinical  facts  regarding  the  supposed 
curative  effect  of  castration.  A  clearer  imderstanding  of  the  eti- 
ology of  puerperal  osteomalacia  makes  the  place  of  castration  as  a 
therapeutic  measure  clearer.  Recovery  from  mild  or  early  attacks 
of  osteomalacia  follows  a  variety  of  therapeutic  measures  and  often 
even  without  treatment,  but  the  advantage  of  castration  over  other 
measures  lies  in  its  prophylactic  effect  in  making  future  attacks  un- 
likely; and  a  careful  examination  of  the  clinical  data  shows  facta 
that  are  in  accord  with  this  view.* 

Osteomalacia  occurs  occasionally  in  persons  other  than  pregnant 
wom^i,  and  in  these  nonpuerperal  cases  the  facts  are  in  accord  with 
the  theory  of  osteomalacia  already  outlined,  which  associates  the 
beginning  of  the  flux  of  calcium  salts  with  a  need  of  calcium  on  the 
part  of  other  tissue  and  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
continuation  of  the  flux  after  the  need  has  been  satisfied.**  Cases 
have  been  reported  where  the  calcification  of  a  callus  after  a  fracture 
was  followed  by  osteomalacia,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  subse- 
quent flux  of  calcium  led  to  the  excretion  of  9  and  10  grams  of  CaO 
per  day  in  the  urine,  40  to  50  times  the  normal.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  study  carefully  a  case  of  nonpuerperal  osteo- 
malacia following  the  appearance  of  multiple  osteomata,  and  the 
facts  were  in  every  way  in  harmony  with  the  conception  outlined. 
In  29  cases  of  metastic  bone  formation  reported  in  the  literature,  in 
all  but  four  some  extensive  destructive  disease  of  bone  was  demon- 
strated. 
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To  summarize  briefly,  then,  our  findings  in  bone  metabolism: 
Bone,  like  other  tissue,  undergoes  metabolism  throughout  life.  Old 
bone  is  continuously  being  resorbed  and  new  bone  laid  down.  Und» 
certain  circumstances  abnormalities  may  occur.  In  children,  for 
example,  where  the  new  bone  is  normally  increasingly  richer  in  the 
calcium  than  the  old,  the  abnormality  may  consist  in  the  continued 
apposition  of  soft  calcium-free  bone  which,  bending  imder  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  child,  results  in  rickets.  In  adults  a  drain 
on  the  calcium  store  of  the  bones  may  be  so  great  and  long  continued 
that  the  bone  becomes  soft  and  osteomalacia  appears.  The  loss  may 
be  very  localized,  leading  to  osteitis  deformans.  In  old  age,  when 
anabolic  processes  are  less  active,  the  building  up  of  even  lime-free 
bone  may  be  so  inadequate  that  osteoporosis  may  result. 

As  causes  for  the  start  of  the  drain  on  the  calcium  store  may  be 
noted  pregnancy,  growing  bone  tumors,  fractures,  metastatic. bone 
formation,  possibly  arterio-sclerosis ;  and  my  attention  has  recently 
been  called  to  a  form  of  bowed  legs  seen  in  children  about  the  time 
the  epiphyses  begin  to  calcify.  Variations  in  the  tendency  to  over- 
continuance  of  the  calcium  flux  play  an  important  part.  These  types 
of  abnormal  bone  metabolism  may  be  referred  to  as  those  leading  to 
qualitative  changes  in  the  bone,  and  there  are  various  subdivisions 
of  this  type. 

Another  kind  of  condition  in  which  bone  growth  is  involved  is 
dwarfism.®  The  causes  are  probably  many.  But  in  one  type  I  have 
observed  a  disturbance  of  calcium  metabolism  associated  with  im- 
proper development  of  bone.  Calcium  is  almost  absent  from  the 
urine,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  blood  must  be  poor  in  calcium 
or  contain  it  in  some  unusual  combination.  The  feces  are  very  ridi  in 
calcium,  containing  sometimes  more  than  the  food.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  flux  of  calcium  through  the  feces.  And  in  these  cases  the 
long  bones  fracture  easily  and  X-ray  examination  shows  a  very  thin 
cortex.  In  other  types  there  are  no  abnormalities  of  this  kind.  Now, 
as  pointed  out  by  Rubner,  we  can  imagine  two  fundamental  causes 
for  the  lack  of  growth;  one,  the  lack  of  what  might  be  called  the 
tendency  to  grow — that  property  which  is  present  in  young  animals, 
but  absent  in  adults — the  other,  the  absence  of  the  material  for 
growth.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these  two  types  we  have  ex- 
amples of  disturbances  of  each  of  these  two  factors.  In  the  one  the 
skeleton  is  growing  as  fast  as  the  material  at  its  command  pennita 
We  might  almost  say  that  it  is  growing  too  fast,  for  it  is  growing  in 
length  at  the  expense  of  solidity.  In  the  other  there  is  no  such 
tendency  to  grow.  There  is  calcium  enough  present  to  form  longer 
bones,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  form  them.  And  this  kind  of  dis- 
turbance of  bone  nutrition  we  may  refer  to  as  a  quantitative  change, 
for  the  bones  fail  to  grow  in  size.    There  are  two  large  subdivisions 
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of  this  type — one  in  which  the  tendency  to  grow  is  absent,  the  other 
in  which  the  material  for  growth  is  not  available. 

'  McCruddeo,  American  Jouranl  of  Plijelol.,  XVII,  1906.  32,  and  McCnidden, 
Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  1910,  VII,  199. 

'  Goldthwalt,  Painter,  Osgood,  and  McCrudden,  Auer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1900, 
ST,  389. 

'McCrudden.  Archlyea  of  Inat.  Med.,  1910,  V.  596. 

'  HcCrndden  Am.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1906,  XVII.  211 ;  McCruddeu  Jour,  of  blol. 
chem.,  1910,  VII,  185. 

'McCruddeai  and  Fales  Arch,  of  Int.  Med.,  1912,  IX,  2T3. 

'See  McCrudden  and  Falee  J.  of  exp.  Med.  1912.  XV,  107;  1912,  XV,  IIB; 
1912,  XV,  450;  1912,  XV,  460;  other  papers  In  press  at  present.  McCrudden 
J.  of  exp.  Med.  1912,  XV,  457 ;  other  papers  in  press. 
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Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  progress  of  physiology  has  brought  an  appreciation  of  two 
fundamental  factors  in  growth,  each  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  misconception  in  the  past    The  primary  feature  in  the  secret  of  . 
growth  is  the  growth  impulse,  or  what  has  variously  been  tenned  the 
"  capacity  to  grow,"  "  Wachstumstrieb,"  "  Wachstumsf ahigkeit "  or 
"  Wachstumsmoglichkeit."    This  is  inherent  in  the  organism  itself 
and  is  peculiar  to  the  species.    The  other  modifying  f 
deals  with  the  nutrition  of  the  individual.    Each  of 
IB  amenable  to  experimental  investigation. 

In  the  past  some  confusion  has  existed  regarding  t 
of  the  food  supply  and  growth.  Obviously  there  is 
quirement  of  nutrient  intake  below  which  materia] 
possible  in  the  growing  organism.  It  must  not  be 
ever,  that  growth,  in  its  physiological  aspects,  is  con 
when  the  food  consumption  approaches  the  energy 
maintenance  alone.  The  possibility  of  growth  undei 
tions  of  feeding  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Aroi 
Equally  untenable  is  the  view  that  abundance  of  i 
of  growth  in  the  formative  period.  Numerous  ob 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  direct  proporti 
growth  and  the  calorific  value  of  the  food  intake; 
certain  so-called  laws  of  growth  have  been  fonni: 
be  home  in  mind  that  such  attempts  at  a  matheme 
of  the  facts  of  experience  are  based  upon  observe 
with  slight  variation  only,  a  single  type  of  diet 
■  Whether  they  will  apply  witli  equal  force  or  ace 
I      nnge  of  our  experimentel  experience  with  wider  v 
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qualitative  make-up  of  the  dietary  has  been  somewhat  extended  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  older  ideas  regarding  the  heightened  character 
of  metabolism  during  growth  have  been  modified  by  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  governing  the  energy  exchange  in  general 
The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  present  moment  supports  Rubner's 
contention  that  the  metabolism  in  growth  is  essentially  proportional 
to  size,  precisely  as  it  is  in  adults.'  The  metabolism  per  unit  of 
surface  area  is  practically  the  same  under  comparable  conditions  of 
activity  and  diet. 

Despite  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
calorific  needs  and  the  exchange  of  energy  for  the  developing  or- 
ganism, it  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  or  obscure  the  part 
which  the  individual  nutrients  play  in  growth.  The  chemical  as- 
pects of  nutrition  have  a  bearing  quite  as  significant  as  the  energy 
requirement.  Only  in  recent  years  has  science  begun  to  furnish 
striking  facts  of  the  chemical  and  biological  variations  in  the  food 
and  tissues  of  animals.  Quoting  from  a  recent  address  of  my 
colleague.  Dr.  T.  B.  Osborne: 

It  Is  evident  that  structural  dlfiPerences  exist  between  very  similar  proteinB 
of  different  origin,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  chemically  identical  pro- 
teins apparently  do  not  occur  in  animals  or  plants  of  different  species  unless 
these  are  biologically  very  closely  related.  In  this  respect  the  proteins  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  constituents  of  plants  and  animals,  for  not  only 
do  identically  the  same  sugars  and  fats  occur  in  many  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  but  many  of  these  are  conmion  to  both  forms  of  Ufe.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  proteins  is  closely  connected  with  the 
biological  relations  of  the  forms  of  life  which  produce  them,  and  that  the 
morphological  differences  between  species  find  their  counterpart  in  the  protein 
constituents  of  their  tissues.^ 

The  conflicting  views  which  have  been  held  since  Liebig's  time 
regarding  the  significance  of  protein  in  nutrition*  have  had  their 
coimterpart  in  the  explanation  of  growth.  Voit  assumed  that  the 
protein  metabolism  of  the  growing  organism  is  unlike  that  of  the 
adult.  "  Es  steht  fest,"  he  writes,  •'  dass  im  noch  wachsenden  Or- 
ganismus  die  Bedingungen  fiir  den  Eiweisszerfall  ungleich  ungiin- 
stiger  sind  als  beim  Ausgewachsenen,  womit  eben  das  rasche  Wach- 
stum  der  Organen  zusammenhangt."  *  In  an  important  monograph 
on  "  Ernahrungsvorgange  beim  Wachstum  des  Kindes,"  Rubner  •  has 
duly  emphasized  the  inadequacy  of  the  theories  which  associated 
growth  with  a  decreased  power  of  protein  katabolism  in  the  body. 
He  has,  further,  made  it  evident  by  his  well-known  researches,  par- 
ticularly with  Heubner,  that  the  diet  of  the  infant  is  in  general  low 
in  protein  rather  than  the  reverse,  which  is  commonly  assumed. 
How  low  the  protein  intake  may  remain  is  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing data:  For  growth,  7  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  intake; 
for  maintenance,  5  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  intake. 
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Quoting  Rubner: 

Gibt  man  aber  gr(5ssere  Eiweissiuengen  \u  der  Kost  des  SUuglings,  so  folgt  das 
Wachstum  nicht  der  Eiweissmenge ;  das  Wachstum  1st  eine  Funktlon  der  Zelle, 
es  kann  durch  uiizureicheDde  Elweisszufuhr  latent  werden,  aber  Eiweiss  vermag 
nlcbt  die  Wachstumsschnelligkeit  flber  die  von  der  Natur  gesteckten  Grenzen  zu 
heben  (p.  110). 

The  well-known  analyses  of  Bunge  and  Abderhalden/  showing 
the  close  parallelism  between  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  con- 

oentration  of  protein  and  ash  in  the  milk  of  various  species,  have 

been  cited  as  illustrations  of  a  causal  relation  between  proteins  and 

growth.    Of  these  interesting  studies  Minot  has  written : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  less  the  proteid  in  the  milk,  the  longer  does  the  species 
require  to  double  its  weight.  This  looks  at  first  sight  as  If  there  were  a 
relation  between  the  composition  of  the  milk  and  the  period  of  growth  of  the 
animal;  but  you  know  very  weU  that  if  you  take  the  milk  of  a  cow,  which 
is  very  much  richer  in  proteid  material,  and  feed  it  to  a  baby,  a  human  baby, 
that  baby  does  not  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  the  young  cow,  but  grows  at  the 
human  rate.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  somewhat  more  complicated 
than  a  mere  question  of  food  supply.  We  have  here  in  fact  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful iUustrations  of  the  teleological  mechanism  of  the  body.  These  various 
q)ecies  have  their  characteristic  rates  of  growth,  and  by  an  exquisite  adapta- 
tion, the  composition  of  the  mother's  milk  has  become  such  that  It  supplies 
the  young  of  the  species  each  with  the  proper  quantum  of  proteid  material 
which  is  needed  for  the  rate  of  growth  that  the  young  offspring  Is  capable  of. 
Il  is  a  beautiful  adjustment,  but  there  is  not  a  causal  relation  between  the 
proteid  matter  of  the  mother's  mUk  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  young.  It 
Is  an  example  of  correlation,  not  of  causation.* 

No  one  to-day  will  gainsay  that  marked  chemical  and  biological 
differences  exist  between  proteins  from  different  sources.  These 
inequalities  have,  until  quite  recently,  not  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  in  relation  to  their  possible  significance  for  nutri- 
tion. It  has,  as  everyone  knows,  been  intimated  now  and  then  that 
the  supposed  chemical  unlikeness  of  the  milk  proteins  of  different 
species  may  influence  their  value  in  artificial  infant  nutrition.  Some 
of  the  views  have  lost  their  justification  by  the  later  demonstration 
of  the  extent  to  which  proteins  are  disintegrated  prior  to  absorption 
and  reconstruction,  and  of  the  synthetic  power  of  organism.®  The 
facts  until  lately  available  have,  however,  not  justified  any  final 
pronouncement. 

The  question  of  relative  digestibility  has  also  ceased  to  evoke  the 
widespread  interest  which  it  once  attracted.  How  firmly  erroneous 
doctrines  may  become  established  is  exemplified  in  the  long  vogue 
which  Biedert's  teaching  regarding  the  comparative  indigestibility  of 
cow's  casein  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  human  infant  has  experi- 
enced. The  incorrectness  of  this  has  been  established  bv  the  dem- 
onstration  that  the  assumed  undigested  casein  flocks  of  the  stools  of 
infants  nourished  on  cow's  milk — upon  the  appearance  of  which 
Biedert's  assumptions  were  based — are  in  reality  not  protein  at  all. 
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but  as  a  rule  are  made  up  of  insoluble  soaps,  etc  Indeed,  Heubner 
and  Czemy  have  both  defended  the  adequate  digestibility  and  harm- 
lessness  of  the  foreign  milk  proteins. 

A  strict  comparison  of  proteins  from  unlike  sources  or  of  unlike 
properties  was  impossible  so  long  as  knowledge  was  lacking  regard- 
ing the  "  building  stones  "  which  they  can  furnish.  Now  that  it  is 
clear  that  an  individual  constructs  from  its  food  proteins  tissue  pro- 
teins whose  composition  is  decidedly  unlike  that  of  casein  or  its  com- 
panion proteins  in  milk,  too  much  stress  need  perhaps  not  be  laid  on 
minor  differences  in  the  content  of  different  building  stones.  This 
does  not  imply  that  differences  of  composition  are  no  longer  of 
import  in  nutrition.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  facte 
as  yet  at  our  disposal  are  too  meager  in  most  directions  to  enable 
this  chapter  to  be  closed.  In  certain  fruitful  fields  of  study,  such 
as  the  interrelation  of  protein  and  inorganic  salt  metabolism,  scarcely 
more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
a  neglect  of  most  of  the  dietary  proteins  aside  from  those  of  milk, 
despite  the  obvious  fact  that  in  both  man  and  animals  other  foods 
enter  largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  formative  period. 

Among  the  decisive  reasons  for  the  limited  progress  the  lack  of  a 
really  successful  method  of  artificial  feeding,  i.  e.,  the  employment 
of  mixtures  of  isolated  foodstuffs  has  been  foremost  That  this  plan 
of  feeding  approaches  the  ideal  one  was  early  recognized  by  Cari 
Voit.    He  wrote,  in  1881 : 

Zu  deni  Zwecke  wSre  es  unstreltig  am  besten,  kQnnte  man  nur  relne. 
chemlsche  Verblndungen  (die  reinen  Nahrstoffe)  z.  B.  reines  Elwelss,  Fett, 
Zocker,  Stilrkemehl,  Aschebestandtheile,  Oder  Gemische  derselben  geben.  Da 
aber  die  Menschen  mid  aucb  die  Thiere  nur  selten  solche  gescbmacklose  Ge- 
mege  auf  die  Dauer  aufzmiebmen  oder  zu  ertragen  verm5g^i,  so  bleibt  fdr  die 
meisten  FiiUe  nichts  anderes  (ibrig  als  scbon  durcb  die  Natur  zusammaige- 
setzte  Miscbungen  (die  Nabrungsmittel)  zu  w^blen.  Jedocb  w&re  es  vohl 
m(5glicb  und  ganz  verdienstvoU,  die  Grundversucbe,  nacbdem  vorber  der  Weg 
mit  Hilfe  der  letzteren  Miscbungen  gefunden  worden  ist,  mit  den  reinen  Stoffen 
zu  wiederbolen,  obwobl  sicb  dabei  sicberliob  im  Wesentlicbra  kelne  anderen 
Besultate  ergeben  werden.** 

Rohmann  ^^  has  conducted  investigations  for  several  years  in  this 
fashion,  but  the  detailed  results  of  his  work  are  not  yet  available. 
Referring  to  experiments  on  mice  he  states  (1908)  that "  die  verschie- 
denen  Eiweissstoffe  eine  verschiedene  Bedeutung  fur  die  Emahrung 
und  besonders  fiir  die  Entwicklung  jugendlicher  Wesen  besitzen.** 

Osborne  and  I  have  undertaken  in  the  past  three  years  to  apply 
the  method  of  feeding  isolated  food  substances  to  the  study  of  the 
role  of  proteins  in  nutrition."  The  failures  of  earlier  investigators 
are  discussed  in  our  Carnegie  Publication  166,  where  the  literature 
of  the  subject  is  reviewed.  We  early  found  that  it  is  necessary  to 
differentiate  sharply  between  maintenance  and  growth  in  nutrition, 
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a  distinction  too  frequently  overlooked  in  the  past.  A  man  who 
maintains  his  weight  may  be  in  excellent  nutritive  condition,  but  a 
child  whidi  does  likewise  is  failing  to  grow.  One  part  of  an  organ- 
ism may  thrive  at  the  expense  of  other  tissues.  The  complexity  of 
such  relationships  of  proportionate  growth  demands  consideration. 

We  have  selected  the  changes  in  the  body  weight  of  the  white  rat 
as  the  most  satisfactory  index  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  our  experi- 
ments. This  animal  is  easily  reared  and  cared  for,  and  its  small  size 
reduces  the  food  requirement  to  a  magnitude  which  falls  within  the 
lange  of  experimental  possibility  where  the  preparation  of  special 
dietaries  by  laborious  processes  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite.  Fur- 
thermore, the  longevity  of  this  animal  is,  according  to  Donaldson, 
about  three  years;  so  that  the  first  year  of  life  corresponds  to  a 
long  span  in  terms  of  human  years.  Not  insignificant  is  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  white  rat  has  in  recent  years  been  made  the 
subject  of  exceptionally  eictensive  measurements  in  respect  to  growth 
and  various  features  of  development  at  the  Wistar  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  way  physical  standards,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
established  for  this  animal.  Monotony  of  diet  and  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  rats  in  health  for  long  periods  under  the  enforced  re- 
straint of  cage  conditions  have  not  proved  to  be  hindrances  to  suc- 
cess. The  records  of  rats  fed  for  periods  of  one  to  two  years  on  an 
unvaried  daily  diet  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  this  direction. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  a  suitable  quota  of  inor- 
ganic nutrients  must  be  furnished  in  every  successful  dietary.  The 
importance  of  this  gains  an  unsuspected  prominence  when  one  plans 
experiments  with  isolated  food  substances;  for  with  the  ordinary 
natural  food  mixtures  a  reasonable  modiciun  is  already  provided. 
We  are  convinced  from  an  extensive  experience  that  many  failures 
to  promote  growth  in  experiments  on  artificial  nutrition  have  cen- 
tered in  the  inorganic  food  ingredients  of  the  selected  dietaries. 
After  very  numerous  failures  to  effect  growth  under  artificial  dietary 
c(mditions  in  which  rats  were  still  adequately  maintained,  it  occurred 
to  us  to  adopt  the  desired  constituents  from  milk  which  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  nutrient  factors  essential  to  success.  By  re- 
moval of  fat  and  protein  a  "  protein-free  milk  "  was  prepared  con- 
taining the  milk  sugaj:  in  addition  to  inorganic  salts  and  other  as 
yet  unknown  components  of  the  milk.  This  was  at  once  found  to 
facilitate  growth  remarkably  when  it  supplied  the  inorganic  com- 
ponents (and  part  of  the  carbohydrate)  of  the  food.  Thus  by  the 
use  of  "  protein-free  milk  to  furnish  the  "  accessory  "  portions  of 
the  diet  the  relative  deportment  of  different  proteins  in  growth  could 
be  investigated.  Latterly  Osborne  and  I  have  further  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  inorganic  make-up  of  the  natural  "  protein-free  milk  ^ 
by  uaiting  the  various  ions  shown  by  analysis  to  be  therein  into  an 
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artificial  salt  mixture.^*  This  too  has  proved  to  be  reasonably  suc- 
cessful as  a  diet  adjuvant;  and  the  results  furnish,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  first  published  records  of  sucessful  feeding  experiments  in 
which  prolonged  growth  has  been  induced  with  carefully  purified 
isolated  foodstuffs  and  artificial  salt  mixtures.^*  By  prolonged 
growth  we  refer  to  the  capacity  of  the  animals  to  triple  or  quad- 
ruple their  weight. 

From  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  directed  especially  to  a 
consideration  of  the  protein  factor  (which  alone  concerns  us  in  this 
review)  we  can  now  report  that  growth  can  be  induced  by  mixtures 
in  which  the  nitrogenous  component  of  the  diet  is  furnished  by  a 
single,  carefully  purified  protein.  The  simplest  food  mixtures  with 
which  characteristic  growth  curves  have  been  obtained  have  been 
made  up  of  only  one  protein,  starch  and  sugar,  and  the  artificial 

salt  mixture,  i.  e.,  they  have  been  fat — and,  presumably,  lipoid — free," 
Adequate  growth  has  been  secured  with  casein  from  cow's  milk, 

lactalbumin  from  cow's  milk,  ovalbumin  from  hen's  egg,  ovovitellin 

from  hen's  egg,  edestin  from  hempseed,  cannabin  from  hempseed, 

glutenin  from  wheat,  glycinin  from  the  soy  bean,  globulin  from  the 

squashseed,  globulin  from  cottonseed,  excelsin  from  the  Brazil  nut, 

and  glutelin  from  maize. 

Not  all  proteins  suffice  to  promote  growth  under  otherwise  fa- 
vorable conditions.  The  gliadin  of  wheat  and  rye  (notably  deficient 
in  glycocoU  and  lysine,  and  rich  in  glutaminic  acid)  and  the  hor- 
dein  of  barley  (closely  resembling  gliadin  in  chemical  constitution) 
suffice  for  maintenance  without  growth.  Animals  nourished  on  them 
over  long  periods  exhibit  an  interesting  type  of  stunted  condition 
resembling  properly  nourished  younger  animals  which  have  at- 
tained the  same  body  weight.  The  animals  dwarfed  by  long  periods 
of  inappropriate  protein  feeding  have  not  lost  the  capacity  to  grow. 
This  easily  attained  form  of  animal  infantilism  offers  opportunity 
for  the  investigation  of  numerous  problems  of  broad  pathological 
interest  and  scope. 

The  insufficiency  of  proteins  for  either  maintenance  or  growth  is 
exemplified  in  nutrition  trials  with  the  albuminoid  gelatin  and  the 
alcohol-soluble  zein  of  maize.  On  each  of  these  the  animals  speed- 
ily decline.  These  proteins  are  not  toxic  per  se;  for  with  a  suit- 
able admixture  of  adequate  proteins  growth  can  apparently  be  re- 
stored. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  whereas  satisfactory  growth  is 
possible  with  a  wide  variety  of  isolated  single  proteins  as  the  source 
of  nitrogen,  adequate  growth  has  not  been  observed  with  any  of  the 
various  groups  of  proteins  which  are,  from  the  chemist's  standpoint, 
notably  incomplete.  It  is  far  too  early  in  our  progress  into  the 
structural  composition  of  the  proteins  to  claim  any  even  approxi- 
mate conception  of  the  chemical  arrangement  within  these  con^plex 
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substances;  but  we  know  that  certain  among  those  included  in  the 
list  studied  above  lack  one  or  more  of  the  familiar  amino-acids 
which  are  commonly  constituents  of  the  albuminous  compounds. 
Thus  wheat  and  rye  gliadin  as  well  as  the  hordein  of  barley,  are 
deficient  in  glycocoll  and  lysine,  while  zein  is  further  devoid  of 
tryptophane."  Gelatin,  with  its  lack  of  tyrosine,  tryptophane,  and 
cystine  has  long  been  known  to  be  inefficient  as  the  sole  source  of 
food  nitrogen  in  animals.  But  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  postu- 
late the  nutritive  inefficiency  of  a  protein  on  the  basis  of  the  lack 
of  a  single  amino-acid,  at  any  rate;  for  casein,  devoid  of  glycocoll, 
has  proved  to  be  most  efficient  as  a  soin*ce  of  nitrogen  in  animal 
growth. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  modern  methods  of  protein  hydrolysis 
and  amino-acid  analysis  indicate  that  these  proteins  are  as  "com- 
plete" as  those  of  most  other  seeds,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  growth  with  diets  in  which  leguminous  proteins, 
other  than  those  from  the  soy  bean,  have  been  the  sole  sources  of 
nitrogen  in  the  diet.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to  formulate  any 
satisfactory  explanation. 

The  methods  of  feeding  introduced  by  us  give  a  useful  means  of 
testing  the  protein  requirement  of  growth  under  controllable  con- 
ditions. From  our  observations  on  rats  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
lower  limit  of  growth,  under  the  conditions  of  diet  represented  and 
the  protein  used,  was  reached  with  about  6  per  cent  of  protein  calories 
in  the  food  mixtures.  With  14  to  15  per  cent  of  protein  calories 
an  adequate  growth  rate  was  secured  and  this  was  not  facilitated  by 
an  excess  of  protein  over  this  amount.*^  Obviously,  then,  growth  is 
not  proportional  to  the  protein  intake  although  a  certain  minimum 
level  of  protein  may  lead  to  maintenance  without  growth. 

Wherein  the  incapacity  of  some  of  the  proteins  used  lies  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  It  must  be  noted  that  growth  has  not  been 
accomplished  with  any  protein  lacking  the  cyclic  groups  such  as  are 
found  in  tyrosine  and  tryptophane,"  W.  A.  Osborne  has  indeed 
put  forth  the  hypothesis  that  "  cyclopoiesis "  in  this  sense  is  a 
property  of  the  plant  cell,  the  animal  organism  being  "acyclo- 
poietic  "  and  to  this  degree  dependent  on  plant  life  for  certain  types 
of  structural  foods.  That  these  "  inefficient "  proteins  are  not  pri- 
marily toxic  to  the  organism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  found 
many  of  them  to  be  adequate  for  maintenance  in  both  growing  and 
adult  organisms;  whereas,  as  is  well  known,  others  like  zein  and 
gelatin  by  themselves  do  not  even  suffice  for  this  function.  Further- 
more, admixtures  of  small  proportions  of  efficient  proteins  suffice  to 
induce  growth  or  maintenance,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  may  not  as 
yet  be  justifiable  to  claim  a  complete  normal  development  of  the 
individuals  under  the  artificial  conditions  created.     If  we  turn  to 
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the  familiar  facts  of  infant  nutrition,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
many  children  showing  apparently  adequate  gains  of  weight  may 
give  evidence  of  anemic  conditions  and  flabby  musculature.  When 
they  are  subjected  to  some  unusual  physiological  strain  they  may 
collapse  in  ways  not  usual  in  the  case  of  truly  normal  infants.  In 
exemplification  of  this  is  the  clinical  picture  occasionally  presented 
by  an  "artificially"  nourished  infant.  Further  investigation,  in- 
cluding both  chemical  and  histological  investigation  of  the  tissues, 
breeding  trials,  immunity  studies  and  other  inquiries  may  be  called 
for. 

As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  to  the  biological  chemist  no  feature 
of  these  problems  appeals  more  strongly,  perhaps;  than  the  question 
of  how  an  organism  can  build  such  diverse  nitrogenous  tissues  from 
a  single  dietary  protein.  It  is  true  that  the  newer  conceptions  of 
the  extensive  role  of  hydrolysis  in  digestion  prior  to  absorption  have 
extended  the  inquiry  a  step  further,  so  that  we  may  ask  what  is  the 
minimum  of  this  or  that  amino-acid  or  simple  polypeptide  required. 
But  we  have  seen  rats  grow  for  months  with  casein — thoroughly 
purified  and  presumably  glycocoU-free — as  the  sole  source  of  these 
amino-acids.  During  this  time,  one  animal  even  brought  forth  two 
broods  of  young  and  secreted  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  her 
young  to  the  age  when  they  were  able  to  care  for  themselves.  An- 
other pair  of  rats  maintained  178  days  on  gliadin  as  the  sole  protein 
of  the  diet  produced  healthy  young  and  successfully  reared  them. 
It  is  most  unlikely,  from  all  that  is  otherwise  known,  that  the  tissues 
of  our  experimental  animals  are  chemically  imperfect  or  essentially 
unlike  those  of  normally  fed  rats  which  presumably  do  contain  glyco- 
coU  and  lysin  groups.  We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
ultimate  synthethic  capacities  of  animal  cells.  Physiologists  have 
been  slow  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  synthesis  of  amino-acids  de 
novo  in  the  body.  The  evidence  in  the  case  of  glycocoU  seems  be- 
yond dispute.^*  Other  accumulating  data  are  beginning  to  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  synthetic  capacity  of  animal  cells.*®  The  con- 
struction of  glycocoU  in  our  growing  rats,  fed  on  the  glycocoU-free 
protein  casein,  must  be  assumed,  either  in  their  body  cells  or  possibly 
through  the  agency  of  symbiotic  intestinal  bacteria.  And  when  it  is 
recalled  that  all  of  our  experimental  diets  are  purine-free  and  some 
wholly  free  from  organically  combined  phosphorus,  the  role  of 
synthesis  at  once  becomes  more  conspicuous.  Phosphoproteins  and 
nucleoproteins  must  be  formed  in  such  organisms  tlirough  channels 
which  unquestionably  call  for  complex  synthetic  performances.** 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  directions  these  are  possible  remains  for 
the  future  to  disclose.  The  possibility  of  raising  a  young  animal 
through  the  major  part  of  its  period  of  active  growth,  during  which 
its  body  weight  is  multiplied  several  times,  on  a  mixture  of  carefully 
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purified  protein,  starch,  sugar,  fats,  and  inorganic  salts  has  been 
established.  Thus  some  of  the  physiological  problems  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  proteins  in  growth  have  been  brought  still  nearer  to  the 
possibility  of  successful  experimental  attack. 
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Bunge,  O. :  Physiologle  des  Menschen,  1901,  LI,  122 ;  as  well  as  the  textbooks  of 
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'Mlnot:  The  Problem  of  Age,  Growth,  and  Death.    New  York,  1908,  p.  10& 

*Cf.  Abderhalden:  Synthese  der  Zellbaustelne  In  Pflanse  und  Tier.  Berlin, 
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liie  same  abstracts;  Biochemlsche  Zeitschrlft,  1912,  XXXIX,  507. 

"  This  work  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  l^stl'- 
tntion  of  Washington.    The  results  thus  far  reported  by  Osborne  and  Mendel 
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Feeding  Experiments  with  Isolated  Food  Substances.  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  PnhUcatlon  No.  156, 1911,  Part  I,  pp^  ir^ ;  Part  II,  pp.  6MBa 

The  B(De  of  DlffiBfoit  Pxotfilns  In  Nutrition  and  Qrowth.  Sdwce,  N.  S., 
XXXIV,  722-732. 

The  Bdle  of  Protons  in  Growth.  Proceedings  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists.    Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1912,  XI,  No.  2,  p.  xxll. 
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Sin  Stoffwechs^fclifig  und  Ftttterungsrorrlchtungeii  fUr  Batten.  Zeitscbrtft 
fOr  blologiache  Technik,  1912.  U,  313. 

Beobachtungen  liber  Wachstum  bel  Fiitterungsversucben  mit  Isolierten  Nah- 
rungssubstanzen.  Zeitschrlft  ftir  physlologlsche  Chemie,  1912,  Ixxx,  807.  Zelt- 
Kbrift  fQr  physlol<^sche  Chemie,  1912. 

I>8edlng  SxperimentB  with  Fat-free  Food  Mixtures.  Proceedings  Society  for 
B^cpeclmental  Biology,  April  17,  1912. 

Gfowth  and  Maintenance  on  Purely  Artiflcial  Diets.    Ibid.,  April  17,  1912. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Fat-free  Food  Mixtures.  Journal  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  1912,  xii,  81. 

The  ROIe  of  Glladln  in  Nutrition.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1912, 
xif,478. 

Maintenance  Experiment  with  Isolated  Proteins.  Journal  of  Biological 
O^i^Bii^^,  191%  xiU,  233. 

**Cf.  Osborne  and  Mendel:  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experiental 
Biology,  April  17,  1912;  also  Observations  on  Growth  in  Feeding  Bxperimenta 
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with  Isolated  Food  Substances.     Zeitscbrlft  ffir  pbysiologische  Cbemie,  11^12, 
Ixxx,  807. 

**  Compare,  however,  RQhmann:  Biochemische  Zeitschrift,  1912,  XXXTX^  807. 

"Osborne  and  Mendel:  Feeding  Bxperiments  with  Fat-free  Food  Mixtnrei. 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1012,  xii,  81. 

"For  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  proteins  which  have  especially  beat 
selected  for  study,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  subjected 
to  adequate  purification,  see  Osborne,  T.  B. :  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1910, 
X,  47. 

*'In  a  review  of  the  couditious  leading  to  inanition  in  infants  Ros^istein 
(lErgebnisse  der  Inneren  Medizln  und  Klnderheilkunde,  1911,  VII,  390)  says: 
**  Eiweisshunger  spielt  im  Stiuglingsalter  elne  sehr  geringe  Rolle  und  kommt  in 
Anbetracht  des  hohen  Eiweissgehalts  der  Kuhmilch  praktlsch  kaum  In  Be- 
tracht*'  The  proportion  of  protein  In  the  solids  of  human  milk  rarely  exceeds 
12  per  cent 

"  Cf.  also  Abderhaldeu/  R :  Zeitschrift  far  pbysiologische  Chemie,  1912. 
LXXVI,  22. 

"  Of.  Ringer :  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1911,  X,  327 ;  and  EpsteUi  and 
Bookman:  Ibid.,  353.  The  earlier  literature  is  referred  to  in  these  recent 
papers. 

*Cf.  Knoop:  Zeitschrift  far  pbysiologische  Chemie,  1910,  LXYII,  4S9;  Zeo- 
tralblatt  far  Physiologie,  1910,  XXIV,  815 ;  Embden  and  SchmiU :  Biochemisdie 
Zeitschrift,  1910,  XXIXX,  423 ;  1912,  XXXVIII,  392;  Kondo:  Ibid.,  407;  Fellner; 
ibid.,  414. 

"Cf.  McCollum,  E.  V.:  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1909,  XXV,  120; 
▲bderhalden:  Zeitschrift  fUr  pbysiologische  Chemie,  1912,  LXXXVI,  22;  Fin- 
gerling:  Biochemische  Zeitschrift,  1912,  XXXVIII,  448;  McCollum  and  Halpin; 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1912,  XI,  xiii. 


DIBEOT   CALOBIMET&Y    OF   INFANTS,    WITH   A   COMPABISOH   07 
THE  BBSTJLTS  OBTAINED  BY  THIS  AND  OTHBB  METHODS. 

John  Howland,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkina  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

By  the  determination  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  infants  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  life  processes  has  been  sought  The 
earlier  attempts  in  this  direction  were  made  with  unsatisfactory 
apparatus,  gave  equivocal  results,  and  lead  to  improper  conclusions. 
It  was  not  until  1898  and  1899  that  trustworthy  data  were  published 
by  Rubner  and  Heubner.  For  many  years  this  was  the  only  infor- 
mation available.  More  recently  the  subject  has  received  new  inter- 
est by  the  publications  of  Schlossmann  and  Murschhauser  and  Nie- 
mann. By  these  authors  the  heat  production  of  the  infants,  when 
determined,  was  calculated  indirectly  from  the  carbon  dioxid  excre- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  ingested  food  and  the 
excreta. 

In  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  have  published 
only  in  outline,  the  heat  production  was  directly  measured  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  usual  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion  and 
the  oxygen  consumption.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  experimenters.  And 
yet  comparison  is  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  the  observations  have 
been  made  with  different  varieties  of  apparatus  that  have  compelled 
the  experiments  to  be  carried  on  under  widely  differing  conditions. 

The  experiments  of  Rubner  and  Heubner  and  Niemann  were  made 
with  a  modified  Pettenkofer-Voit  apparatus  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  But  for  reasonable  accuracy  with  this  apparatus 
determinations  over  long. periods  are  necessary,  and  as  the  experi- 
ments were  planned  to  ascertain  the  total  daily  metabolism  they 
were  carried  out  through  as  many  hours  of  the  24  as  possible,  usually 
20.  The  remaining  4  hours  were  passed  out  of  the  respiratory 
chamber  while  the  infant  was  being  fed  and  bathed.  Even  if  we 
consider  that  this  instrument  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  that  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  chamber  six  times  do  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  determinations,  a  great  source  of  error  is  introduced 
by  the  child's  being  sometimes  asleep  and  sometimes  awake  and  active. 
The  conditions  of  two  experiments,  even  with  the  same  child,  are 
never  comparable,  for  the  effect  of  active  exercise  upon  metabolism, 
even  that  of  a  small  infant,  is  very  great.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  performed  by  an  infant  is  insignificant 
in  amount  and  not  sufficiently  large  to  cause  much  variation  in  the 
metabolism  between  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  Schlossman,  how- 
ever, found  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
excretion  of  an  actively  crying  child  over  the  time  when  he  was 
asleep,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  Chart  I,  I  obtained  differences  in 
the  heat  production,  directly  measured,  of  17.6  and  89  per  cent 
between  periods  of  quiet  sleep  and  active  struggling  and  crying. 

A  great  difficulty  with  the  use  of  the  Pettenkofer-Voit  appara- 
tus lies  in  the  fact  that  the  metabolism  of  part,  and  part  only, 
of  the  waking  hours  is  determined.  The  four  hours  spent  out- 
side of  the  chamber  are  all  waking  and  active  periods,  and  the 
metabolism  of  these  hours  can  not  be  measured  or  even  approxi- 
mately estimated,  for  it  would  not  be  fair  to  consider  the  res- 
piratory exchange  during  this  period  equal  to  that  of  a  similar 
period  spent  witiiin  the  chamber,  and  the  periods  of  waking  and 
sleeping  of  a  child  in  a  metabolism  frame  that  can  not  be  reached 
to  be  quieted  are  not  as  regular  as  those  of  one  not  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  results  from  day  to  day 
with  the  Pettenkofer-Voit  apparatus,  even  with  the  same  child, 
have  varied  so  greatly.  Thus,  in  one  experiment  lasting  six  days 
uid  divided  into  three  periods  of  two  days  each,  the  heat  production 
in  the  first  period  was  1,200  calories  per  square  meter  of  body  surface ; 
in  the  second  period,  1,355  calories;  and  in  the  third  period,  1,436 
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calories.  The  carbon  dioxide  excretion  rose  from  180.2  grains  per 
day  to  217.9  grams  in  the  same  experiment.  It  is  likely  that  with  an 
average  of  a  great  many  days,  and  with  a  child  accustomed  to  the 
experiment,  the  error  due  to  this  cause  would  be  reduced,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  lowest  figure  obtained,  rather  than  an 
average  of  many  figures,  would  give  a  result  more  nearly  like  that 
that  would  be  foimd  provided  normal  conditions  could  obtain.  The 
criticism  of  this  method  must  therefore  always  remain  that,  while  it 
gives  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion  and,  by  calculation,  the  heat  pro- 
duction of  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  which  neither  of  the  other 
forms  of  apparatus  can  do,  the  results,  when  applied  to  a  whole  day, 
as  is  usually  done,  can  be  at  best  only  approximate. 

The  Zuntz  and  Oppenheimer  modification  of  the  Regnault-Reiset 
apparatus,  with  which  Schlossmann's  observations  were  made,  com- 
pels different  conditions  of  experimentation.  The  determinations 
can  never  be  interrupted  as  resumption  is  impossible.  The  pe- 
riods must  therefore  be  of  short  duration  to  allow  for  feeding. 
Calculations  of  the  heat  production  with  the  aid  of  this  instru- 
ment have  rarely  been  attempted,  but  it  directly  determines  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen.  Schlossmann  and  his  coworkers  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  long  periods  of  sleep,  even  at  night,  and  they 
early  recognized  that  the  unavoidable  movements  during  the  waking 
hours  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion. 
They  believed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  starvation  was  shown  during 
the  last  four  hours  of  an  eight-hour  period.  For  these  reasons,  in 
all  of  their  recent  experiments,  only  short  periods  have  been  used. 

The  theory  of  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benedict  apparatus,  with  which 
I  have  worked,  does  not  require  detailed  description.  It  directly 
measures  the  heat  production,  as  well  as  the  carbon-dioxide  excre- 
tion and  the  oxygen  consumption.  It  early  became  apparent  to  us, 
just  as  it  did  to  Schlossmann,  that  muscular  exercise  had  such  a 
profound  effect  on  the  carbon-dioxide  excretion  and  the  heat  produc- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  protocols  of  many  of  the  experiments, 
but  particularly  from  the  two  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention,  that 
comparable  conditions  could  not  obtain  except  during  quiet  sleep. 
For  this  reason,  although  the  metabolism  of  many  waking  hours 
was  determined,  only  that  of  the  sleeping  hours  has  been  used  for 
comparison. 

In  order  to  induce  as  quiet  sleep  as  possible,  the  infants  were 
accustomed  to  wearing  the  rectal  thermometer  for  several  days 
before  the  experiments,  and  were  kept  awake  during  the  forenoon. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  being  fed  and  put  into  the  calorimeter,  they 
almost  always  went  promptly  to  sleep.  It  was  possible  to  tell  by 
observation  and  by  the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  calorimeter  and  of  the  child's  temperature  whether  he  was 
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quiet  or  not,  but  the  ingenious  method  of  Benedict  will,  in  future 
experiments,  allow  of  still  better  control  in  regard  to  this.  With 
this  apparatus,  just  as  with  the  Zuntz-Oppenheimer  apparatus,  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  the  energy  exchange  of  infants  and  the  effect 
on  this  of  the  different  foods  and  of  different  environment.  But 
^e  can  not  determine  the  metabolism  of  a  whole  day. 

As  concerns  the  accuracy  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  demand  that  all  control  determinations  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  be  made  with  amounts  as  small  as  those  that 
would  be  determined  in  the  case  of  an  infant  This  has  usually 
not  been  the  case.  But  the  calorimeter  with  which  my  results 
were  obtained  leaves  Uttle  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy.  It 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Williams  especially  for 
infants  and  small  animals.  Numerous  control  experiments  showed 
that  the  error  in  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  with  amounts  of  6  to  7 
grams  per  hour  was  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  and  that  the  error  in 
the  heat  determination  of  10  calories  per  hour  was  2^  per  cent  or  less. 

Greater  accuracy  than  this  is  not  required  and  appears  unimpor* 
tant  to  strive  few  when  the  very  great  error  which  occurs  in  any 
method  of  determining  the  surface  area  of  an  infant  is  considered. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  an  accurate  comparison 
between  the  results  obtained  with  different  infants,  and  yet  it  is  in 
terms  of  surface  area  that  we  must  compare  them  since  the  enimcia- 
tion  of  the  law.  of  Kubn^. 

The  determination  of  the  surface  of  human  beings  was  first  under- 
taken by  Meeh.  His  object  was  to  obtain  a  formula  for  all  ages 
and  his  observations  included  only  three  infants,  and  these  well 
nourished.  The  basis  for  his  formula  was  the  determination  of 
Moleschott  tiiat  the  volume  of  bodies  of  similar  composition  varies 
in  die  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  their  weight,  and  that  their  siu'f ace 
areas  vary  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  their  volume.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  figures  obtained  in  this  way  and  those  from 
actual  measurement  allowed  Meeh  to  determine  a  constant  by  which 
his  figures  could  be  multiplied  and  reasonably  accurate  results  ob- 
tained. But  he  appreciated  that  for  children  a  different  constant  should 
be  used  than  for  adults,  and  that  a  smaller  one.  For  this  reason  Buh- 
ner and  Heubner  employed  as  a  constant  11.9  instead  of  Meeh's  12.8. 

More  recently,  lissauer  has  pointed  out  that  for  any  but  the  well 
nourished,  and  sometimes  for  these,  the  constant  is  very  much  too 
large  and,  on  the  basis  of  12  measurements  of  his  own,  almost  all 
upon  poorly  nourished  children,  he  has  proposed  10.3  as  a  constant. 
Now  while  it  is  true  that  the  formula  with  the  constant  11.9,  which 
Buhner  and  Heubner  and  Schlossmann  have  used,  is  quite  accurate 
for  exceedingly  well-nourished  children,  but  not  always,  as  one  error 
of  16.6  per  cent  shows,  it  is  very  inaccurate  for  poorly  nourished 
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children,  and  yet  by  these  authors  it  has  been  used  for  all  the  infants 
with  which  they  have  experimented,  well  nourished  and  poorly 
nourished  alike.  It  is  apparent  that  a  formula  is  required  that  is 
more  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  both  the  well  and 
the  poorly  nourished.  Simplicity  of  calculation  is  also  to  be  desired. 
In  the  endeavor  to  supply  such  a  formula,  Mr.  R,  T.  Dana  and  the 
writer  made  use  of  the  data  furnished  by  Meeh  and  Lissauer  and  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  formula  of  the  y^mx-^-b  form,  by  means  of  which 
the  desired  simplicity  and  greater  accuracy  and  applicability  are  ob- 
tained. There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reliability  of  the  measure- 
ments of  Meeh  and  Lissauer,  and  we  have,  therefore,  employed  all 
their  measurements  but  one,  which  was  so  decidedly  abnormal  and, 
with  any  formula,  gave  such  a  great  error  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  construction  of  a  formula  that  is  intended  to  express 
the  results  obtained  in  a  general  form. 

We  first  determined  that  the  length  of  the  child,  the  circumference 
of  the  chest,  abdomen  or  head  bore  no  constant  relationship  to  the 
surface  area  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  included  in  a  formula,  but 
it  was,  of  course,  readily  seen  that  the  weight  bore  a  very  constant 
and  important  relationship.  The  data  were  plotted,  as  Chart  U 
shows,  and  a  curve  drawn  which  appeared  to  represent  in  the  best 
way  the  conditions.  This  curve,  by  its  distances  from  the  axes  aso 
and  <?y,  represents  an  average  of  the  observed  conditions  so  that, 
when  drawn  to  the  proper  scale,  the  point  on  the  curve  or  line  corre- 
sponding to  any  known  weight  of  child  may  be  marked  on  the  chart, 
and  the  corresponding  area  read  off  directly.  Thus,  if  we  have  an 
infant  weighing  7,000  grams  and  we  desire  to  know  his  surface  area, 
we  find  where  the  7,000-gram  line  intersects  the  curve.  From  this 
point,  carrying  a  line  horizontally  to  the  left,  we  find  that  it  inter- 
sects the  y  axis  at  a  point  corresponding  to  4,100  square  centimeters. 
The  small  circles  on  the  chart  are  indicative  of  the  14  observations 
given  in  the  table.  The  curve  was  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  to  all 
these  points,  so  that  the  average  distance  from  any  point  would  be 
as  small  as  possible. 

In  the  formula  y=ma?-f-6,  which  is  the  algebraic  representative  of 
this  geometric  figure,  x  and  y  represent  the  abscissas  and  ordinates 
of  the  curve,  b  represents  the  distance  along  the  y  axis  from  the 
origin  to  where  the  curve  intersects  the  y  axis  and  m  represents  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  that  the  curve  makes  with  the  x  axis. 

In  this  formula,  y  represents  the  surface  area  of  the  child,  m 
represents  the  weight  of  the  child  in  grams,  m  represents  0.488 
and  b  represents  730  square  centimeters.  Having  these  last  three 
quantities,  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain  the  y  or  surface  area  by 
simple  computation.  The  amount  for  b  was  read  directly  from  the 
chart  and  m  was  obtained  by  dividing  6660—780  by  10000.    This 
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formula  has  the  advantages,  as  compared  with  those  of  Lissauer  and 
Meefa,  that  it  is  more  accurate  and  more  generally  applicable;  it  is 
much  simpler  and  is  elastic.  The  relative  accuracy  of  the  various 
formulas  is  shown  in  a  comparative  table  (Chart  III),  giving  the 
calculated  surface  areas  compared  with  the  measured  areas.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  gross  error  for  the  14  cases  compares  as  follows : 

Meeh^s  original  (12.3  constant)  12.4  per  cent  too  large. 

11.0  constant  9     per  cent  too  large. 

10.8  constant  5     per  cent  too  small. 

y^'fnw+b  0 

whereas  the  individual  errors  show  less  departure  from,  and  greater 
consistency  with,  the  observed  facts,  by  means  of  the  new  formula, 
than  by  any  of  the  others. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  formula  gives  satisfactory  results  for 
all  classes  of  children,  the  well  and  the  poorly  nourished,  while  the 
other  formulas  that  have  been  proposed  are  not  accurate  in  this 
respect  Thus,  Meeh's  formula,  with  the  constant  12.3  or  11,9,  is 
fairly  satisfactory  for  well-nourished  children,  but  very  bad  for  the 
poorly  nourished,  while  almost  the  exact  opposite  may  be  said  of 
the  formula  with  the  constant  10.3.  The  formula  y=ma?+&,  com- 
pared with  the  others,  is  very  simple  and  requires  only  a  simple 
multiplication  and  one  addition.  A  still  simpler  method  of  comput- 
ing is  by  direct  readings  from  a  readily  constructed  chart,  such  as 
the  one  shown.  This  formula  has  been  constructed  from  the  data  at 
present  available,  and  can  readily  be  applied  to  any  future  observa- 
tions that  may  be  made.  No  elaborate  calculation  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  Future  data  may  be  plotted  upon  a  chart,  and,  if  it 
seems  desirable  to  establish  another  curve  which  would  better  fit  the 
then  existing  facts,  the  same  can  be  done  at  sight,  and  the  new  con- 
stants computed  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  account  of  the  advantages  of  this  formula^  I  have  calculated  my 
results  with  it,  and,  for  comparison,  recalculated  the  results  of  others. 

In  my  experiments,  short  periods  only  were  used.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  keep  the  metabolism  as  regular  as  possible,  the  infants  were 
fed  at  4-hour  intervals  throughout  the  24  hours,  or  six  times  daily. 
They  were  put  into  the  calorimeter  immediately  after  a  meal  at 
1  p.  m.  and  the  experiment  begun  shortly  before  2  p.  m.  It  was 
generally  continued  for  3  hours  up  to  the  next  feeding  time. 

The  first  child  whose  metabolism  was  determined  was  a  healthy 
boy  of  3  months.  He  weighed  4.77  kilograms.  His  food  was  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  and  water,  equal  parts,  with  5  per  cent  milk  sugar 
added.  Of  this  mixture  he  was  given  200  cubic  centimeters  every 
4  hours,  a  food  value  of  116  calories  per  kilo.  In  the  food  he  received 
2.98  grams  of  nitrogen  and  eliminated  on  2  days,  when  his  urine 
was  collected,  1.61  grams  of  nitrogen  and  1.76  grams  nitrogen.  His 
nitrogen  retention  was,  therefore,  good.    He  had  been  gaining  weight 
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slowly  but  steadily,  and  his  digestion  was  normal.  On  the  chart,  for 
simplicity's  sake,  I  have  kept  the  weight  the  same  throughout  the 
first  series  of  experiments,  though  he  gained  in  these  two  weeks  230 
grams.  In  February,  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  influenza  that 
reduced  his  weight  markedly.  When  he  had  recovered  and  was 
again  in  a  normal  condition  and  gaining  weight  slowly,  he  was  again 
used  in  the  experiments. 

His  metabolism  in  the  two  periods  differed  by  less  than  3  per  cent* 
On  the  ordinary  simple  diet,  the  average  heat  production  directly 
measured  during  11  sleeping  hours  was  13.76  calories  per  hour,  or 
1,094  calories  per  square  meter  of  body  surface  per  day. 

The  average  carbon  dioxide  excretion  on  the  ordinary  diet  and 
during  the  sleeping  hours  was  17.01  grams  i)er  square  meter  of  body 
surface  per  hour. 

A  comparison  of  results  of  odiers,  so  far  as  the  heat  production  ia 
concerned,  with  those  that  I  have  obtained  is  nearly  impossible^  as 
the  heat  production  has  not  before  been  directly  measured.  Carpea- 
ter  and  Murlin  determined  the  heat  production  of  sleeping  newly 
bom  infants  by  the  difference  of  the  heat  productitm  directly 
measured  of  the  mother  with  and  without  her  child.  The  average 
heat  production  of  these  infants  was  calculated  to  be  895  calories 
per  square  meter  per  day.  This,  however,  is  a  rough  method  of  deter- 
mination, and  Carpenter  and  Murlin  especially  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  warming  of  the  child  by  the  mother  may  have  influenced 
their  results. 

The  determinations  from  which  Rubner  and  Heubner  and  Nie- 
mann were  able  to  calculate  the  energy  exchange  in  their  e2q>erimttitB 
were  made  without  reference  to  waking  or  sleeping,  and,  therefore, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  all  Ibut  one  instance  their  results  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  obtained  with  my  child  at  rest.  Bubner^ 
and  Heubner's  first  child  was  5  weeks  old  and  nursed  at  the  breast. 
The  heat  production  of  this  child  was  1,118  calories  per  square  meter 
per  day.  Their  second  child,  7^  months  old  and  fed  on  cow's  milk, 
had  a  heat  production  of  1,348  calories.  The  third  child,  an  atrophic 
infant  of  3}  months,  when  fed  on  cow's  milk  produced  heat  equal  to 
1,284  calories,  and  when  given  a  proprietary  food  produced  heat 
equal  to  1,223  calories  per  square  meter  per  day.  It  would  appear 
that  there  were  two  reasons  that  accounted  for  the  low  heat  produc- 
tion of  the  breast-fed  child :  First,  and  probably  most  impcnrtant,  that 
he  was  very  young  and  hence  sleeping  and  quiet  most  of  the  time; 
and,  second,  that  he  was  given  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food  (as 
he  lost  weight  in  the  experiment)  with  a  low  protein  content.  Nie* 
mann's  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  same  child  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  9^  months.  On  a  variety  of  diets  he  had  a  very  regular 
heat  production  in  the  different  periods  of  1,486,  1,408,  1^442,  and 
1,492  calories  per  square  meter  per  day. 
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As  the  difference  in  the  method  of  performing  the  experiments 
accounts  for  an  increased  heat  production,  so,  also,  it  accounts  for  a 
greater  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide.  All  the  experiments  of  Rubner 
and  Heubner  and  Niemann  showed  a  higher  figure  for  carbon  diox- 
ide, except  those  in  which  the  infants  were  given  a  proprietary  food 
insufficient  for  their  nutrition,  and  that  in  which  the  very  young 
infant  was  given  breast  milk. 

Schlossmann's  experiments  determined  only  the  respiratory  ex- 
change. In  those  in  which  the  infants  were  fed  the  carbon  dioxide 
excretion  was  considerably  lower  than  I  obtained,  although  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiments  were  the  same.  In  one,  however,  the  17.17 
grams  per  square  meter  per  hour  were  almost  exactly  like  n^  figures. 

One  experiment  with  this  first  child  was  made  to  show  the  effect 
of  18  hours'  deprivation  of  food,  the  child  receiving  only  weak  tea 
sweetened  with  saccharine.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  contention 
whether  after  18  hours  the  fasting  metabolism  was  reached.  Schloss- 
mann found  a  diminished  carbon-dioxide  excretion  during  such 
periods,  an  average  for  his  children  of  13.7  grams  instead  of  the  15.1 
prams  per  square  meter  per  hour,  which  he  obtained  with  children 
that  were  fed.  Rubner  and  Heubner  and  Niemann  found  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide  when  an  insufficient 
proprietary  food  was  given  to  two  children.  While  Rubner  and 
Heubner  calculated  a  heat  production  somewhat  below  that  when 
cow's  milk  was  given,  Niemann  found  no  lessening  in  the  total  heat 
production.  With  my  fasting  child  there  was  no  diminution  in  the 
total  heat  production,  it  being  1,106  calories  per  square  meter,  calcu- 
lated for  24  hours.^  The  carbon  dioxide  excreted  was  lessened  when 
an  average  of  the  first  two  hours  of  that  period  is  taken,  even  though 
during  part  of  the  second  hour  the  child  was  awake.  It  was  16.23 
instead  of  17.01.  The  respiratory  quotient  for  two  hours  was  0.81, 
This  experiment,  in  so  far  as  one  can  do  so,  brings  additional  proof 
to  the  view  that  insufficient  food  reduces  the  carbon-dioxide  excretion, 
but  that,  after  18  hours,  a  fasting  metabolism  is  not  reached  with 
infants,  as  shown  by  the  normal  heat  production  and  by  the  respira- 
tory quotient  of  0.81. 

The  second  child  was  a  small  but  very  vigorous  and  active  boy  of 
T  months.  He  weighed  4.32  kilograms,  and  had  gained  well  during 
the  month  before  the  experiments.  His  digestion  was  good,  and  he 
was  essentially  normal,  except  for  his  small  size.  His  food  was  three- 
fifths  milk  with  5  per  cent  milk  sugar  added  and  30  grams  of  malt 
extract  and  had  a  food  value  of  132  calories  per  kilogram.    He  took 

^  It  is  probable  that  daring  this  boor  tbere  was  some  activity  tbat  was  not 
noticed.  Tbere  would  certainly  be  a  somewbat  lower  metabolism  wben  no  f6od 
was  ingested  tban  after  a  full  meal. 
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3.58  grams  of  nitrogen  in  this  food  and  excreted  2.20  grams  in  the 
urine.  The  average  of  the  heat,  measured  on  different  days  daring 
seven  quiet  sleeping  hours,  was  14.91  calories,  or  1,270  calories  per 
square  meter  of  body  surface  a  day,  considerably  higher  than  the 
1,094  of  the  first  child.  The  carbon-dioxide  excretion  was  5.41  grains 
per  hour,  or  19.21  grams  per  square  meter  per  hour. 

I  was  formerly  of  the  opinion  that  the  higher  metabolism  of  this 
child  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  was  due  to  an  error  in  the 
surface  area,  calculated  by  a  formula  which  failed  to  include  the 
variable  of  length.  Since  it  is  apparent,  from  a  study  of  the  measure- 
ments of  Meeh  and  Lissauer,  that  the  length  bears  no  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  area,  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  greater 
quantity  of  food  that  the  second  child  received,  132  calories  per  kilo, 
as  compared  with  115  calories  per  kilo.  The  protein  was  somewhat 
in  excess  in  the  food  of  the  second  child,  and  30  grams  of  malt  extract 
were  also  added  to  it.  The  effect  of  an  excess  of  protein  has  been 
greatly  emphasized,  but  not  so  much  influence  has  been  ascribed  to 
an  excess  of  sugar.  Lusk  has,  however,  recently  shown  that  a  large 
quantity  of  this  may  increase  markedly  the  metabolism,  and  it  appears 
that  in  this  case  it  produced  a  decided  effect  when  added  to  a  diet 
already  generously  sufficient  to  supply  the  child's  caloric  requirement& 

With  both  of  these  children  experiments  were  made  to  determine  if 
an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  would  increase  the  heat  production. 
Rubner  and  Heubner  have  explained  the  higher  metabolism  of  their 
bottle-fed  child  over  the  breast-fed  child  by  the  specific  dynamic  effect 
of  the  greater  protein  content  of  the  cow's  milk. 

With  the  first  child  15  grams  a  day  of  nutrose  were  added  to  his 
ordinary  food,  5  grams  to  each  of  the  first  three  feedings  for  several 
days.  Nutrose  contains  14.25  per  cent  nitrogen.  This  increased  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  from  2.98  grams  to  5.12  grams  and  that  of  the 
urine  from  1.76  to  2.72  grams.  The  effect  was  marked  on  two  days 
on  which  determinations  were  made,  and  the  result  was  an  average 
increase  from  1,094  to  1,210  calories  per  square  meter  per  day,  or  a 
little  over  10  per  cent.  While  on  his  usual  diet  14  per  cent  of  his  heat 
production  was  from  protein  food.  On  the  high  protein  diet  20  per 
cent  was  from  protein  food. 

To  the  ordinary  food  of  the  second  child  30  grams  of  nutrose  were 
added  for  three  davs,  and  on  the  last  two  of  these  his  metabolism  was 
determined.  The  results  obtained  during  five  hours  of  these  days 
are  available  for  averages.  The  effect  was  very  striking.  The  heat 
production  rose  from  1,270  to  1,595  calories  per  square  meter  per  day, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  above  that  with  the  ordinary  diet.  With 
the  addition  of  nutrose  his  food  contained  7.85  grams  of  nitrogen, 
and  he  excreted  4.46  grams  in  his  urine,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  before. 
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On  his  ordinary  diet  16  per  cent  of  his  heat  production  was  from 
protein,  and  when  the  nutrose  was  added  26  per  cent  of  the  heat  pro- 
duction was  from  protein.  The  view  that  the  specific  dynamic  effect 
of  tlie  protein  is  due  alone  to  the  rapid  metabolism  of  protein  does 
not  appear  substantiated  by  these  experiments.  In  each  instance,  but 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  second  child,  the  increased  protein 
metabolized,  as  shown  by  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  fails  to  account 
for  all  of  the  increased  heat  production  or  for  the  extra  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  respiration.  With  the  second  child  there  was  50  per  cent  more 
heat  actually  measured  than  could  be  accoimted  for  by  the  metabolism 
of  protein  alone  and  0.37  gram  more  carbon  dioxide.  This  calcula- 
tion, therefore,  affords  evidence  for  believing  that  the  protein  (or 
more  probably  its  decomposition  products)  acts  also  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  metabolism  of  all  the  foodstuffs. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  on  comparatively  normal  infants, 
two  were  made  with  very  poorly  nourished  and  emaciated  children. 
The  first  was  a  boy  6  months  of  age,  who  weighed  3.05  kilos.  He 
had  been  in  the  hospital  several  times  and  had  been  discharged  each 
time  while  gaining  weight,  but  was  always  brought  back  in  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  malnutrition,  having  received  the  worst  possible  care 
at  home.  He  was  literally  skin  and  bones,  with  no  fat,  and  very  little 
musculature.  Before  the  experiment,  he  had  gained  a  few  grams, 
and  his  digestion  was  fairly  good.  He  was  given  two-fifths  milk 
with  5  per  cent  milk  sugar  added,  and  took  150  cubic  centimeters 
every  four  hours,  a  food  equivalent  to  117  calories  per  kilogram. 
Satisfactory  determinations  were  made  on  two  different  days.  His 
heat  production  was  low,  7.94  calories  per  hour  or  865  per  square 
meter  per  day.  The  carbon  dioxide  excretion  was  also  low — 15.14 
grams  per  square  meter  per  hour. 

StiU  more  striking  were  the  results  obtained  with  an  8-year-old 
child,  emaciated  to  a  most  extreme  degree  and  almost  devoid  of 
musculature.  She  had  suffered  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  six 
and  a  half  years  before,  and  was  left  idiotic  with  contracted  ex- 
tremities. She  weighed  only  5.9  kilograms  when  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  but  had  gained  very  rapidly,  and  the  experiments  were  made 
when  her  weight  was  6.6  kilograms.  Her  digestion  was  always  good. 
She  took  200  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  every  four  hours,  or  100 
calories  per  kilogram  per  day.  Three  of  the  experiments  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory ;  she  slept  all  of  the  time  while  in  the  calorimeter. 
The  average  heat  production  was  13.23  calories  per  hour  or  809  per 
square  meter  per  day. 

The  average  carbon  dioxide  per  square  meter  per -hour  was  12.3 
grams.  If  the  surface  area  of  this  child  were  calculated  according  to 
Meeh's  formula  with  a  constant  of  12.3,  the  heat  and  carbon  dioxide 
production  would  appear  to  be  very  much  less.    Buhner's  and  Heub- 
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ner's  marantic  child,  evidently  in  not  nearly  so  emaciated  a  stage 
as  either  of  these,  had  practically  no  diminution  of  heat  produdion 
or  carbon  dioxide  excretion  on  a  cow's  milk  diet  Schlossmann's 
marantic  children  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  their  carbon  dioxide 
excretion  as  compared  with  his  normal  children,  but  the  infants  were 
not  nearly  so  malnourished  nor  was  their  relative  decrease  in  carbon 
dioxide  nearly  so  marked  as  I  have  found.  The  low  heat  production 
of  both  of  these  children  who  were  generously  fed  can,  if  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  surface  area  be  correct,  be  explained  only  by  the  great 
deficiency  of  vital  functionating  muscular  tissue.  The  furnaces  for 
the  production  of  heat  are  lacking.  While  the  law  that  the  heat 
production  is  proportional  to  the  surface  area  of  the  body  applies 
for  the  well  and  even  moderately  nourished,  it  does  not  seem  to 
apply  for  the  greatly  emaciated  child,  with  almost  complete  absence 
of  muscular  tissue.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  formula 
may  give  a  surface  area  much  too  large  for  such  greatly  emaciated 
children.  Further  observations  and  further  measurements  should  be 
made. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  close  comparison,  in  my 
experiments,  between  the  heat  production  directiy  measured  and 
that  calculated  by  the  method  of  Zuntz  and  Schimaberg.  On  four 
days  with  the  first  child,  and  two  with  the  third,  the  urine  wis 
collected  for  24  hours  and,  from  the  nitrogen  excretion  and  the  oxy- 
gen consumption,  an  indirect  determination  of  the  heat  production 
calculated,  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen  exoretion  throughout 
each  period  was  uniform.  This  assumption  appeared  justified  by  the 
frequency  and  uniformity  of  the  feedings.  It  is  seen  that  the  agree- 
ment is  very  close,  not  only  in  the  total  observations  for  the  children, 
when  in  each  instance  the  difference  was  less  than  1  per  cent,  but 
for  each  day  when  the  difference  was  not  more  than  S  per  cent,  and 
the  8  per  cent  difference  was  on  a  day  when  only  one  hour  was  , 
available  for  the  determination.  When  two  or  more  hours  were 
used  the  difference  was  2  per  cent  or  less.  This  not  only  acts  as 
an  excellent  control  on  the  heat  production,  as  actually  measured, 
but  shows  plainly  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
to  calculate  the  heat  production  with  an  entirely  reasonable  margin 
of  error,  when  the  respiratory  exchange  and  the  nitrogen  excretion 
are  known.  Calorimeters  for  the  direct  measurement  of  the  heat 
production  are  very  expensive  to  build  and  operate,  and  require  a 
large  force  of  trained  workers.  When  an  apparatus  is  devised  which 
will  measure  the  respiratory  exchange  within  limits  narrow  enough 
so  that  it  may  be  accurately  applicable  to  children  it  will  be  poGsible 
for  many  workers  to  make  the  observations  that  are  now  allowed 
to  only  a  few,  and  so  greatly  to  add  to  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
metabolism  of  infancy. 
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Ghabt  Yll,— Heat  production  {directhf  and  indirectly  measured). 
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IKPLUENCE  OF  QUALITY  AND  QTTANTITT  OF  THE  FOOD  UPON  THB 

GBOWING  0BGANI8M. 

Dr.  Hans  Aro.n.  Chief  of  the  Scientific  I^ibonitory  of  the  University  Children's 

Clinic,  Breslau,  Germany. 

While  the  growth  of  the  plants  under  manifold  conditions  of  nutri- 
tion as  produced  by  soil  and  fertilizers  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated in  various  directions,  we  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  on  the  growing 
organism  of  higher  animals  and  human  beings.  As  a  anall  number 
only  of  the  manifold  problems  offered  by  this  theme  has  been  in- 
vestigated experimentally,  many  important  and  interesting  questions 
can  not  yet  be  answered  fit  all.  And  following  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Chittenden,  as  president  of  this  section,  to  describe  the  influence  of 
the  food  upon  the  development  of  the  growing  animal  organism, 
T  can  not  give  here  a  well-finished  picture,  but  only  a  review  of  those 
facts  which  appear  somewhat  proven  by  experiments. 

The  rhythm  of  cell  division,  called  "  Wachstumpotential,'^  by 
Escherich,  is  limited  for  every  class  of  animals  and  for  every  indi- 
vidual ;  therefore,  even  with  the  greatest  intake  of  food  growth  will 
never  exceed  a  certain  limit.  The  conditions  of  nutrition  can  never 
accelerate  the  process  of  growth,  but  only  can  restrain  the  develop- 
ment of  the  juvenile  organism,  either  because  the  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs taken  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  normal  process  of  growth 
or  because  the  food  is  lacking  one  or  more  of  the  building  stuffs 
which  are  needed  to  build  the  growing  body. 

A  very  important  chapter  of  this  theme,  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
teins on  the  process  of  growth,  has  been  treated  already  by  Lafayette 
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days  or,  with  slower  growing  animals,  even  oi  weeks,  without  trouble. 
If  the  period  of  restricted  food  was  of  longer  duraticm,  and  a  well 
pronounced  disproportionate  growth  and,  later,  a  standstill  of 
growth,  had  already  taken  place,  the  capability  to  grow  is  not 
diminished.  In  recent  experiments,  which  have  not  yet  beai  pub- 
lished elsewhere,  rats  were  kept  at  a  constant  weight  until  their 
normal  brothers  reached  a  weight  three  to  four  times  of  that  of  the 
stunted  animals.  When  now  fed  amply,  these  stunted  rats  were  still 
able  to  grow  at  normal  rate  and  reached  the  weight  and  size  of  a 
normal  rat,  only  delayed  for  about  a  time  corresponding  to  the 
period  in  which  the  growth  had  been  checked.  Howevor,  when  the 
restriction  of  diet  and  the  standstill  of  the  processes  oi  growth  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  period  of  ^^  youth,"  the  capability  to  grow  may 
apparently  disappear. 

I  had  two  dogs  about  3  months  of  age,  the  one  of  which  was  fed 
normally,  the  other  was  kept  at  a  constant  weight  for  ^10  days,  then 
was  fed  amply  for  150  daya  During  this  second  period  the  dog  in- 
creased in  body  weight  and  the  animal,  formerly  emaciated,  beeame 
fat  and  showed  well-rounded  form,  but  did  not  increase  materially 
in  length.  Thus,  at  the  five-hundredth  day  of  experiment,  we  saw 
an  animal  considerably  smaller  than  the  normal  brother,  but  thicker 
and  fatter. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  a  few  experiments  made  so  fal:*, 
that  the  age  at  which  we  stunt  an  animal  by  restridion  of  diet  is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  the  restric- 
ticm  of  diet  it  the  more  deleterious  the  younger  the  animal  is,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  lactation. 

The  question  whether  fats  and  carbohydrates  will  replace  one 
another  as  well,  as  building  materials  for  the  growing  (Mganism,  as 
they  do  in  furnishing  energy,  is  very  hard  to  answer,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  food  free  of  carbohydrates  and  rich  in  fi^  mostly  will 
cause  severe  indigestion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mendel  and  Osborne 
quite  recently  have  shown  that  young  rats  fed  with  an  artificial 
mixture  of  foodstuffs  free  of  fat  developed  like  normally  fed  animals. 
These  same  experiments  also  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  grow- 
ing animal  organian  does  not  demand  any  otiiesr  organic  building 
materials  besides  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  by  overfeeding  the  processes  of  growth 
can  never  be  promoted  above  a  certain  limit,  but  Mast  can  be  pro- 
duced in  growing  animals  like  in  adults  byanamplesui^lyof  oiganic 
foodstuffs.  Fattening,  while  mainly  caused  by  a  certain  individual 
disposition,  is  only  possible  when  the  intake  of  organic  foodstuffs  is 
increased ;  and  the  fat  content  of  an  animal  is,  in  the  first  place,  an 
expression  of  the  nutritive  conditions.    If  we  disr^ard  the  content 
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The  fonn  or  '^ binding^  of  caldam^or  phoei^orus  in  the  food- 
stuffs, according  to  most  of  the  recent  experiments,  seems  to  be  not 
of  great  importance.  It  is  quite  sure  that  from  organic  phosphorus 
ccxnpounds  (lecithin)  inorganic  phosphates  can  beMynUiesized  and 
apparently  the  inorganic  phosphates  can  be  used  for  the  production 
of  organic  phosphorus  compounds  as  nudeines  and  phosphatides ;  thus 
the  body  can  rely  entirely  on  either  organic  or  inorganic  phosphorus 
in  the  food. 

Insufficient  supply  of  iron  causes  a  diminution  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood.  Milk  being  a  food  exceptionally  poor  in  iron,  a  too  pro- 
l<Miged  exdusiye  milk  feeding  will  cause  a  relative  lack  of  iron  of 
the  growing  body,  and  probably  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  call  upcm 
this  fact  in  order  to  explain  certain  forms  of  anemia  with  babies 
after  a  long  exclusive  milk  diet. 

There  are  hardly  any  experiments  made  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  feed  lacking  other  mineral  constituents  than  those  discussed  above. 
Possibly  lack  of  dilorine,  and  together  witb  it  a  lack  of  alkalies, 
has  to  be  regarded  as  cause  of  these  nutritive  disorders  observed  with 
infants  after  a  long  extensive  cereal  diet  and  usually  designated  as 
"  Mehlnahrschaden." 

Water,  a  very  important  food  constituent,  is  taken  by  young  ani- 
mals in  a  ccMnparatively  much  greater  quantity  than  by  adults.  We 
are  not  able  to  give  a  reason  for  this  great  demand  of  fluids.  The 
quantity  needed  to  build  new  body  tissues  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  to  explain  this  high  demand  of  water.  In  the  only  experiment 
made  regarding  this  question,  Spiegler  has  shown  tiiat  the  increase 
of  weight  of  a  dog,  the  water  supply  of  which  was  limited,  did  not 
reach  tiiat  of  a  brother  animal  fed  the  same  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
but  which  was  aUowed  to  drink  water  besides. 

Since  Mendel,  Osborne,  and  Rohmann  have  succeeded  in  feeding 
young  rats  and  mice  on  an  artificial  mixture  of  protein,  carbohy- 
drates, and  salts,  and  their  animals  developed  normaUy,  it  is  proven 
that  these  constituents  of  food  are  sufficient  to  allow  a  normal  growth 
of  the  body,  and  no  others  are  necessarily  demanded.  However, 
these  experiments  do  not  prove  that  other  food  constituents,  as,  for 
instance,  the  so-caUed  ^extractives"  may  not  be  of  a  certain  im- 
portance for  the  nutrition  of  the  growing  organism.  Even  disre- 
garding the  value  of  just  those  substances  for  the  palatability  of  a 
diet,  frcxn  sevei:al  experiments  the  impression  is  obtained  that  animals 
fed  on  artificial  mixtures  of  foodstuffs  in  but  a  rare  niunber  of  cases 
wiU  flourish  and  grow  like  animals  fed  on  mixtures  of  natural  foods. 
On  the  other  hand,  different  mixtures  of  foodstuffs,  when  equal  in 
tiieir  nutritive  value  according  to  the  usual  ideas,  do  not  always  give 
the  same  effect  in  feeding  experiments.    That  has  been  proven  clearly 
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by  the  detailed  experiments  of  Hart,  McCSolfaim,  and  their  oollab(»a- 
tors.  Calves  fed  three  years  aa  wheat  did  not  develop  as  well  as  the 
control  animals  fed  on  rations  of  oats  or  com  in  quantities  of  equal 
nutritive  value.^ 

It  may  be  that  the  character  of  the  proteins  here  plays  an  import- 
ant role;  it  may  be  that  these  vegetable  foods  are  laddng  in  other 
constituents  not  known  yet  or  not  considered  to  be  of  importance ;  in 
any  event,  it  must  be  of  great  interest  to  find  the  reascm  for  these 
differences. 

The  influence  of  the  food  upon  the  growing  organism  has  finally 
been  demonstrated  alike  by  the  experience  gained  in  both  disciplineB 
mostly  interested  in  the  growing  organism,  namely,  pediatrics  and 
animal  husbandry,  and  in  manifold  ways,  as  well  as  by  critical  ob- 
servations made  in  practical  hygienic  studies.  It  has  been  proven, 
above  all  doubts,  that  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  every  coun^ 
are  smaller  in  weight  and  size  than  those  of  the  sociaUy  better  classes. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  differences  of  nutri- 
tion are  the  sole  reason  for  these  variations;  howev^,  we  will  not 
mistake  in  regarding  the  food  as  an  important  factor.  More  ccm- 
vincing  are  the  extensive  investigations  of  McCay,  who  tried  to  show 
that  those  people  of  India,  who  live  on  a  one-sided  purely  vegetable 
protein-poor  diet,  are  physically  inferior  to  those  races  which  live 
under  the  same  conditions,  except  that  they  take  a  mixed  food  richer 
in  protein.  Whoever  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  oountryt 
and  its  inhabitants  will  notice  how  the  diildren  of  the  same  people 
here  show  a  mudi  better  physical  development  than  in  the  European 
home;  and  he  will  be  justified  in  asking  if  that  may  not  be  explained 
by  the  more  favcnrable  conditions  of  life,  especially  r^^rding  food 
and  nutrition. 
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THB  ANTAGONISTIC  AOTION  OT  SALTS. 

Dr.  Jacques  Tx>eb,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Experimental  Blologx,  Rocke- 
Mler  Institiite  for  Medical  Research,  New  York  Olty. 

1.  Since  the  salts  do  not  furnish  any  of  the  energy  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  since  ihej  are  found  in  all 
living  organism,  the  question  arises :  What  is  their  physiological  func* 
tions  ?  Researches  have  made  dear  one  function  of  salts,  namely,  that 
of  safeguarding  the  i^)ecific  permeability  of  cells.  This  function  finds 
its  expression  in  the  so-called  antagonistic  salt  action.  The  cases  of 
antagonistic  salt  action  are  so  numerous  that  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal  I  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  examples  which, 
however,  I  think  will  go  far  toward  an  unequivocal  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  antagonistic  salt  action. 

The  first  case  of  antagonism  I  intend  to  discuss  is  that  between 
acids  and  salts.  The  first  observation  on  the  antagonism  between 
adds  and  salts,  which  I  published  in  1899,  was  as  follows :  A  muscle, 
when  put  into  an  isotonic  solution  of  NaCl,  to  which  some  HCl  has 
been  added,  absorbs  water  and  swells.  The  same  is  true  for  a  muscle 
when  put  into  a  strong  neutral  hypertonic  solution  of  NaCl.  There 
13  an  initial  loss  of  water,  which  is  followed  by  an  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  water.  If,  however,  the  muscle  is  put  into  a  strong  hyper- 
tonic and  acid  solution,  the  muscle  does  not  swell  at  all,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  loses  water.  The  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon  was 
cleared  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  experiments  of  Procter  and  of 
Pauli  and  Handowski  on  the  effect  of  acid  and  salt  on  proteins. 
Grelatine  will  swell  under  the  influence  of  acid  alone  and  under  the 
influence  of  salt  alone,  but  it  will  be  dehydrated  under  the  combined 
effect  of  acid  and  salt  Pauli  and  Handowski  showed  that  the  in- 
fluence of  acid  upon  the  viscosity  of  protein  solutions  can  also  be  in- 
hibited through  the  addition  of  salts. 

"Wasteneys  and  I  demonstrated  the  existence  of  this  antagonism  be- 
tween acids  and  neutral  salts  in  the  living  organism.  We  selected 
the  marine  fish  Fundulus  for  our  experiments,  since  it  is  in  wide 
limits  indep^ident  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  this  makes  it  a  favorable 
•subject  for  these  experiments. 

We  found  that  in  a  3/10000  N  HNO,  solution  the  fish  died  within 
an  hour;  if,  however,  the  solution  contained  20  cubic  centimeters  m/2 
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float  (HI  top  of  such  a  solution  for  three  days  or  more.  After  that 
they  sink.  Observations  show  that  the  sinking  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  shrinking  of  the  yolk  sac  of  the  embryo.  The  &ct  that  this 
shrilling  occurs  so  late  ii^icates  that  the  egg  membrane  is  practi- 
cally impermeable  to  water  and  salts.  Such  a  condusion  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  fact  already  menticmed :  that  the  eggs  will  devel<^  in 
distilled  water  as  well  as  in  sea  water,  or  in  sea  water  of  twice  its 
normal  concentration. 

Eggs  of  Ftmdulua  were  put  into  an  add  solution,  e.  g.,  N/888 
solution  of  acetic  acid.  After  17  minutes,  the  eggs  were  taken  out  of 
the  scdution,  and  their  surface  was  freed  from  every  trace  of  acid  by 
repeated  washing  in  sea  water.  Some  remained  in  sea  water  and 
developed  perfectly  normaUy,  showing  that  the  short  acid  treatment 
had  not  injured  the  embryo.  Others  were  put  into  Uie  mixture  of  50 
cubic  centimeters  8  m  NaCl+1  cubic  centimeter  2  l/2m  CaCls 
(which  will  be  designated  briefly  as  the  ^^  test  solution  '')•  I'be  eggs 
floated  at  first,  but  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  less  than  seven  hours.  Eggs 
not  treated  with  the  acid  floated  for  three  days  or  more.  The  acid 
treatment,  which  had  not  affected  the  embryo,  had,  however,  in- 
creased the  permeability  of  the  egg  m^nbrane  to  water  (and  possibly 
to  a  slight  extent  to  salts)  at  least  ten  times. 

At  the  same  time,  another  lot  of  the  eggs  were  put  into  a  N/383 
solution  of  acetic  acid  in  a  m/2  solution  of  NaQ-f-KCl-f-Cads. 
When  these  eggs  were  put  after  25  minutes  into  the  test  solution, 
they  were  all  still  afloat  after  22  hours,  and  some  were  even  afloat 
after  two  days.  Even  when  the  eggs  were  left  in  the  mixture  of  acid 
and  salt  for  over  three  hours,  they  had  not  suffered  more  than  when 
they  remained  only  25  minutes.  The  addition  of  the  salt,  therefore, 
inhibits  the  increase  of  permeability  of  the  membrane  which  the  acid 
alone  produces. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  acid  itself  is  prevented  from 
entering  into  and  killing  the  embryo  or  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithe- 
lial cell. 

There  is  still  a  better  test  for  the  correctness  of  tius  view.  It  has 
been  found  by  various  authors  that  the  dehydrating  action  of  the 
various  acids  on  gelatine  or  muscle  is  not  the  same,  and  is  apparently 
a  maixmum  for  H^SO^.  I  asked  Drt  Beutner  to  ascertain  the  mini- 
mum of  salt  needed  to  cause  dehydration  of  the  muscle  for  a  given 
concentration  of  an  acid.  He  found  that  the  system  sulphuric  acid — 
sodium  sulphate  had  the  maximal  dehydrating  efficiency  among  all 
the  systems  tested. 

If  our  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  antagonism  between  acid  and  salt 
is  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  due  to  hydrating  effect  of  the  acid 
alone  and  a  dehydrating  effect  of  the  combination  acid  salt,  it 
should  be  easier  to  counteract  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
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Na3S04,  than  to  counteract  the  influence  of  HCl  by  NaCl.  It  was 
found  that  this  is  indeed  true. 

Eggs  were  put  into  a  mixture  of  0.4  cubic  centimeters  N/10  HC1+ 
50  cubic  centimeters  H^O  and  taken  out  at  various  intervals.  When 
taken  out  after  21  minutes  and  put  into  the  test  solution  they  sank 
to  the  bottom  in  less  tlian  2{  hours.  Eggs  that  had  been  treated  for 
20  minutes  with  an  HCl  solution  of  the  same  strength,  but  made  up 
in  a  m/2  solution  of  NaCl+KCl+CaClj,  instead  of  with  H,0, 
floated  in  the  test  solution  more  than  4,  but  less  than  22  hours. 
There  was  then  a  distinct  antagonistic  effect  between  the  salt  and 
the  acid,  but  it  was  not  complete.  The  eggs  should  have  floated  on 
the  test  solution  more  than  three  days  if  the  antagonism  had  been 
complete.  A  6/5000  N  soluti(m  of  HCl  could  not  be  antagonized  at 
all  by  a  m/2  salt  solution. 

It  was  found  that  H2SO4  increases  the  permeability  of  the  eggs 
almost  as  quickly  as  an  HCl  solution  of  the  same  concentration.  Eggs 
that  had  been  in  0.4  cubic  centometer  N/10  HjSO^-f-W)  cubic  centi- 
meters HjO  sank  to  the  bott<Hn  in  the  'test  solution  in  less  than  SJ 
hours.  When  the  eggs  were  treated  in  a  mixture  of  0.4  cubic  centi- 
meters N/10  H,SO4+50  cubic  centimeters  m/2  Na^SO^  for  20  mm- 
utes  and  then  put  into  the  test  solution,  some  of  them  were  still  afloat 
after  three  days.  In  this  case  the  antagonism  was  complete.  The 
following  fact  is  still  more  instructive.  While  in  the  ^stem  HCl— 
m/2  NaCl  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  annihilate  the  toxic  effects  of 
a  higher  than  a  4/5000  N  HCl  solution,  in  the  system  H,S04— m/2 
Na2S04,  an  antagonization  of  more  than  twice  that  concentration  of 
acid  was  still  possible. 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  the  antagonism  between  acids  and 
salts  consists  in  a  maintenance  of  the  impermeability  of  the  membrane 
of  the  egg  to  water  and  salt  which  the  acid  alone  destroys;  and, 
second,  that  the  increase  of  the  permeability  by  the  acid  and  its 
antagonization  by  salt  is  due  to  a  common  action  of  both  upon  a 
protein. 

This  latter  fact  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances  upon  which  the  semipermeability  of  the  oril 
depends.  It  is  assumed  by  many  authors  that  the  specific  semi- 
permeability  of  living  cells  is  •due  to  lipoids.  But  the  above-men- 
iioned  observations  leave  no  doubt  that  the  substance  upon  whidi 
the  permeability  or  impermeability  for  acids  or  salts  depends  is  a 
protein. 

3.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  introduced  the  term  "  physiologically  bal- 
anced salt  solutions  "  for  sudi  solutions  in  whidi  the  various  constitu- 
ents were  in  a  condition  of  complete  mutual  antagonization.  The 
model  of  such  a  solution  is  the  mixture  of  NaCl+KCl-fCaCl,,  in  th% 
proportion  in  which  these  three  salts  exist  in  the  ocean.    It  is  not  gen* 
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erally  realized  to  what  extent  aotagonistic  action  takes  place  in  this 
solution.  In  order  to  find  this  out  we  must  experiment  on  organisms 
which  are  independent  of  osmotic  pressure  such  as  Fundulms  and  not 
(m  nerves  ot  muscles  which  demand  a  definite  osmotic  pressure. 
Tears  ago  I  showed  that  these  fish  can  not  live  in  a  pure  NaCl  solu- 
tion of  the  concentration  in  which  this  salt  is  contained  in  the  sea 
water  (m/2),  but  that  they  can  live  in  such  a  solution  indefinitely  if 
KCl  or  CaCl,  is  added.  KCl  and  CaCl,  are  not  required  by  the 
fish  directly,  because  in  a  weak  NaCl  solution,  e.  g.,  m/32  or  m/16 
or  in  distilled  water  they  can  live  indefinitely  without  KCl  or  CaCl,. 
These  two  substances  are  only  needed  to  counteract  the  deleterious 
effects  of  a  pure  NaCl  solution  of  high  enough  concentration.  What 
was  shown  for  NaCl  could  also  be  shown  for  KCl.  The  KCl  in  the 
omcentration  in  which  this  substance  is  contained  in  the  sea  water 
(about  m/100)  kills  Fundtthis  in  a  few  days,  if  it  is  alone  in  solution. 
This  is  purely  due  to  the  specific  toxic  action  of  the  KCl,  since  a 
pure  m/100  NaCl  solution  is  perfectly  harmless  for  the  fish.  I  found 
two  years  ago  that  the  toxic  action  of  the  KCl  is  inhibited  if  we  add 
a  certain  amount  of  NaCl  to  the  solution,  namely,  17  molecules  of 
NaCl  for  one  molecule  of  KCl. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  toxic  action  of  NaCl,  if  alone  in  solution, 
consisted  in  this,  that  it  increased  the  permeability  of  the  membrane 
of  the  fish  whereby  NaCl  could  enter;  while  the  addition  of  KCl 
and  CaCl,  counteracted  this  effect  and  maintained  the  normal  degree 
of  impermeability  of  the  membranes  of  the  cells.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  conclude  that  the  addition  of  NaCl  to  KCl  inhibits  or 
retards  the  diffusion  of  KCl  into  the  fidi. 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  found  that  the  eggs  of  Funduhu  die  com* 
paratively  rapidly,  if  put  immediately  after  fertilization  into  a  pure 
5/8  m  NaCl  solution,  while  they  live  and  develop  if  a  trace  of  a  salt 
with  a  bivalent  m^l,  e.  g.,  MgCl,,  CaClj,  SrCl,,  or  BaClj  is  added. 
It  can  easily  be  shown  that  in  these  cases  also  the  antagonistic  salt 
action  is  due  purely  to  the  inhibition  of  the  increase  in  perme- 
ability which  the  5/8  m  NaCl  would  produce  if  it  were  alone  in  solu- 
tion. If  we  put  fertilized  eggs  of  Fundtdus  into  a  3  m  solution  of 
NaCl,  they  float,  since  their  specific  gravity  is  considerably  less  than 
t^t  of  the  solution.  In  less  than  three  hours,  however,  their  yolk 
sac  begins  to  shrink,  the  egg  membrane  collapses,  the  embryo  dies, 
and  the  eggs  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution. 

Hie  same  occurs,  only  much  more  rapidly,  if  the  eggs  are  put  into  a 
10/8  m  solution  of  CaQ,,  or  MgCl«  or  SrCl,,  or  BaO^ 

If  we  prepare  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  centimeters  3  m  NaCl  -{-  2 
cubic  centimeters  10/8  m  CaCl,)  the  eggs  will  float  on  top  of  sudi  a 
solution  for  three  days  or  more.  If  we  substitute  SrCl,  for  CaCl,  the 
result  is  the  same.    The  addition  of  MgCl,  or  BaCl,  to  a  3  m  NaCl 
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solutioB  has  the  same  effect,  only  that  the  eggs  will  not  float  quite  as 
long  on  top  of  the  solution.  The  experiment  is  still  more  striking 
if  we  use  a  mixture  of  NaCl  +  KCl  +  CaCl,.  I  have  seen  the  eggs 
float  on  the  surface  of  a  2  1/2  m  solution  of  NaCl+KCl+CaCl,,  for 
11  days,  and  during  all  that  time  the  yolk  sac  hardly  shrank,  and 
the  embryo  kept  alive;  while  eggs  of  the  same  culture  sank  in  a  pur» 
2  1/2  m  solution  in  less  than  tliree  hours. 

The  explanation  of  these  experiments  is  simple.  The  egg  mem- 
brane of  Fundvlus  is  practically  impermeable  for  water,  and  this 
explains  why  the  eggs  do  not  shrink,  but  continue  to  develop  in  a  3  m 
balanced  solution.  If  we  put  them,  however,  into  a  pure  3  m  NaCI 
solution,  the  NaCl  alters  the  membrane  and  renders  it  more  perme- 
able. The  consequence  is  that  the  normally  inpermeable  membrane 
becomes  now  permeable  for  water  and  slightly  permeable  for  salts. 
As  a  consequence  the  egg  loses  water,  its  specific  gravity  is  increased, 
and  it  sinks.  If  we  put  it  into  a  mixture  of  3  m  Na 01+ 10/8  m 
CaCl,,  the  latter  prevents  the  increase  of  permeability  whidi  the  3  m 
NaCl  would  produce  if  it  were  alone  in  solution. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  proved  by  the  following 
experiments:  When  we  put  the  fertilized  eggs  of  Ftmdtdits  into  a 
10/8  m  solution  of  CaCl,  for  cmly  four  minutes  and  then  put  them 
back  into  sea  water  they  will  continue  to  develop  normally.  If,  how 
ever,  we  put  them  into  the  test  solution,  where  they  should  float  for 
three  days  or  more,  they  will  sink  in  less  than  1^  hours.  This  shows 
that  the  short  treatment  with  a  CaCl,  solution  had  no  other  effect 
but  to  increase  the  permeability  of  the  egg  membrane. 

In  a  similar  way  it  can  be  shown  that  a  3  m  NaCl  solution  increases 
the  permeability  of  the  egg  membrane  Icmg  before  it  injures  the 
embryo  or  causes  the  egg  to  sink..  If  we  put  eggs  of  Fundulua  for 
an  hour  into  a  3  m  NaCl  solution,  they  are  to  all  appearances  nor- 
mal. Yet,  if  we  put  them  into  the  test  solution,  they  will  sink  in 
less  than  five  hours. 

In  this  way  we  can  prove  that  the  treatment  of  the  eggs  with  a 
nonbalanced  injurious  salt  solution  causes  primarily  an  increase  in 
the  permeability  of  the  membrane.  The  antagonistic  action  by  a 
second  salt  ocmsists  in  the  inhibition  of  this  effect. 

Osterhout's  experiments. 

4.  The  increase  in  permeability  caused  by  acids  or  salts  is  reversible. 
If  the  eggs  are  put  for  40  minutes  into  a  4/5000  N  H^SO^  solution, 
their  permeabili^  is  much  increased,  and  they  sink  in  the  test  solution 
in  less  than  two  hours.  If  they  are  put  into  sea  water,  their  normal 
impermeability  is  restored  in  four  hours.  After  a  treatment  with  an 
equally  concentrated  solution  of  HCl,  it  takes  still  longer  until  the 
normal  impermeability  is  restored.    The  same  reversibility  of  the 
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effects  of  a  CaCl,  solution  <»*  NaCl  solution  upon  the  permeability 
of  the  membrane  can  be  observecL 

.  I  studied  the  conditions  for  this  recovery  and  found  that  this  also 
is  due  to  an  action  of  salts.  If  the  eggs  are  treated  for  40  minutes 
with  a  4/5000  N  soIuti<»i  of  HCl  or  H,S04,  they  will  recover  com- 
pletely, after  some  time,  if  put  into  sea  water  or  a  neutral  m/2 
solution  of  NaCl+KCl+CaCl,.  If  they  are  put  into  distilled  water, 
the  eggs  will  continue  to  live  and  the  embryos  will  hatch,  but  their 
natund  impermeability  will  not  be  restored.  If  they  are  put  at  any 
time  into  the  test  solution,  they  will  sink  in  a  few  hours,  no  matter 
how  long  they  remain  in  the  distilled  water. 

We  can,  therefore,  summarize  the  results  of  these  experiments,  as 
well  as  of  many  others,  by  the  statement  that  the  antagonistic  action 
of  salts  is  due,  in  all  cases  where  an  analysis  of  these  phenomena  is 
possible,  to  a  prevention  of  the  increase  in  permeability  which  a  salt 
would  have  if  it  were  alone  in  solution.  The  fact  that  these  injurious 
effects  are  reversible  indicates  that  the  changes  in  permeability  may 
play  a  great  role  in  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  cells,  a  fact  to 
which  Osterhout  has  also  called  attention.  The  expadments  show 
that  the  salts  are  responsible  for  the  reversibility  of  the  increase  in 
permeability.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  these  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  the  antagonistic  action  of  acids  and  salts,  and  possibly  of 
electrolytes  in  general,  is  due  to  an  action  upon  proteins. 
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A.  B.  Macallum,  M.  B.,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  in  the 

Univ^sity  of  Toronto. 

The  distribution  of  salts  in  living  matter  is,  in  the  current  concep- 
tion of  physiology,  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  forces 
that  determine  the  distribution  of  substances  dissolved  in  a  simple 
voluminous  fluid.  These  forces,  apart  from  the  solvent  action  of  the 
fluid,  are  the  same  as  those  which  effect  the  distribution  of  the  mole- 
culed  of  a  gas  in  the  space  which  it  occupies.  The  substances  dis- 
solved are  thus  conceived  to  be  in  that  state  of  rarefacticm  which 
would  put  them  each  in  the  state  of  a  gas,  compressed  or  confined  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  solution,  just  as  a  gas  is  confined  by  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel.  Each  solute  then  is  in  a  state  in  which 
the  gas  laws  apply.  If  the  solute  is  a  simple  nonelectrolyte — ^that  is, 
does  not  serve  as  a  conductor  for  electricity  in  the  solution — ^the  pres- 
sare  its  molecules  exert  as  a  gas  is  in  proportion  to  its  molecular 
concentration.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  solute  is  a  conductor  and 
ttie  solvent  is  water,  few,  more,  or  many  of  ite  molecules  are  dis- 
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tissues  not  beea  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  theory,  but  there  are 
facts  which  seem  to  ccoitradict  it  completely.  The  phenomena  of 
secretion  and  absorption  in  general  are  not  rendered  more  intelligible 
with  its  aid,  and  it  gives  us  no  assistance  whatever  in  some  cardinal 
difficulties.  There  is,  for  in^tance,  renal  secretion.  In  this  the  osmotic 
pressure  should  not  exceed  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  or  lymph, 
and  yet  the  urine  may  have  an  osmotic  pressure  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  blood  or  lymph  up  to  as  much  as  five  or  six  times  the  latter. 
Here  indeed  the  derived  pressure  rises  higher  than  its  head  or  source. 
This  fact  is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  van  t  Hoff-Arrhenius 
theory,  but  it  seems  to  contradict  the  sec(Hid  law  of  thermodjmamics. 
Maxwell  did,  indeed,  postulate  that  it  was  possible  for  energy  to 
pass  from  a  system  where  it  was  low  to  one  where  it  was  high,  but  he 
Invoked  for  this  purpose  the  aid  of  microscopic  or,  shall  I  say, 
ultramicroscopic  demons,  to  sort  and  separate  out  with  the  aid  of 
shutters  the  molecules  endowed  with  a  high  ^lergy  from  those  having 
only  a  low  energy  or  velocity.  The  facts  of  renal  excretion  have 
driven  some  physiologists  back  to  that  explanation.  The  structures 
that  are  invcdved  in  this  excretion  are  minute  microscopic  elements, 
cells  which  appear  to  permit  solutes  to  pass  freely  through  them  from 
the  blood  and  lymph  into  the  urine,  but  not  to  return  from  the  urine 
into  the  blood  or  lymph.  The  cells  thus  act  as  the  demons  and  the 
Gutters  in  Maxwell's  system,  for  what  elsQ  is  signified  in  the  sup- 
position t^t  a  vital  iovce  is  involved  in  the  separati<m  of  a  urine  of 
high  concentration! 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  to  some  otW  explanation  for 
assistance  in  our  eSorts  to  underhand  what  is  involved  in  physio- 
logical osmosis.  The  mistake  made  in  the  application  of  the  current 
theory  of  osmosis  is  that  it  postulated  in  physiological  systems  only 
those  conditions  which  are  supposed  to  obtain  in  a  system  of  two 
fluids,  one  a  solution  and  the  other  the  pure  solvent,  separated  by  a 
membrane  which  has  no  other  property  except  that  of  being  per- 
meable to  the  molecules  of  the  solvent.  Such  a  membrane  does  not 
exist,  nor  can  it  be  made.  Even  the  cupric  ferrocyanide  membrane 
used  by  Pfeffer,  by  which  he  obtained,  in  the  case  of  sugar  solutions, 
the  results  which  constituted  a  signal  foundation  for  the  van  't  Hoff 
Arrbenius  gas  theory  of  solutions  can  not  now  be  regarded  as  answer- 
ing the  conditions  demanded  by  the  theory. 

One  of  the  factors  neglected  in  all  such  theories  of  osmosis  was 
sur&ce  tension.  It  was  not,  however,  left  wholly  out  of  considera- 
tion, for  Poisson^  85  years  ago  advanced  the  view  that  capillarity, 
acting  through  the  pores  of  a  dialyzing  membrane,  determined  the 
direction  and  the  volume  of  the  flow  or  exchange  through  the  mem- 
brane from  one  fluid  to  the  other.    Nevertheless,  all  the  subsequent 
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garded  as  an  all-important  factor  in  determining  diffusion  through 
cells. 

The  theoretical  reasons  for  assuming  the  Gibbs^ThomscMi  princi- 
ple to  be  of  such  importance  in  osmosis  are  fortified  by  facts.  These 
latter  are  the  results  of  purely  physical  investigatioiis  on  surface 
tension  condensations  as  well  as  of  observations  in  mierochemistry, 
furnishing  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  occurrence  of  such  conden- 
sations in  living  cells.  To  understand  fully  the  bearing  of  these  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  elementary 
points  involved,  and  the  first  to  be  thus  treated  is  the  Gibbs-Thom- 
son  principle. 

This  principle  involves  the  fundamental  fact  that  if  a  substance 
dissolved  in  a  fluid  system  (e.  g.,  a  drop  of  water)  increases  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  latter,  it  is  less  concentrated  in  the  surface  than 
elsewhere  in  the  system,  while  a  substance  which  lowers  the  surface 
tensicm  is  more  concentrated  in  the  surface.-  The  surface  tensicm  of 
the  system  may  be  lowered  over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  system 
by  putting  it  in  contact  with  other  surfaces,  fluid  or  solid,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  surface  tension  takes  place  when  solids  or  other  fluid  sys- 
tems are  introduced  into  its  interior,  the  diminution  obtaining  on 
the  interfaces  where  the  fluid  comes  in  c<Mitact  with  the  solids  or 
wiUi  the  introduced  fluid  systems.  Thus  the  surface  tension  of  water 
at  its  contact  with  sand  particles  or  with  spherules  of  oil  or  other  im- 
miscible fluids  is  reduced. 

Now  wherever  surface  tension  is  reduced,  as  in  the  illustration 
cited,  the  solute  or  solutes  are  condensed,  whether  tliey  tend  under 
other  conditions  to  raise  or  lower  surface  tension.  This  explains  the 
condensation  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  surface  of  the  sand 
particles.  The  degree  of  condensation,  or,  in  the  case  of  increase  of 
surface  tension,  of  a  diminution  of  concentrati(m  at  an  air-fluid  sur- 
face, depends  on  the  extent  of  the  diminuticm  or  increase  of  surface 
tension,  as  well  as  on  the.  concentration  of  the  solute  throughout 
the  system,  but,  assuming  the  applicaticm  of  the  gas  laws  to  dilute 
solutions,  the  concentration  as  deduced  from  Gibbs's  formula  would 
be: 

^ C      d^ 

iRT'  dC 

Where  S  is  the  surface  excess  or  deficiency  per  unit  of  surface 
area  of  the  part  affected,  C,  the  concentration  throughout  the  fluid, 
9,  the  surface  tension  value  per  centimeter,  iR  the  gas  constant,  and 
T  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  value  of  S,  as  experimentally  ascertained,  except  in  certain 
determinations  made  within  the  last  three  years,  was  very  small,  and 
these  ranged  from  a  deficit  of  0.024  milligram  per  square  meter  of 
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§urfiux)  in  noraial  solution  of  gpdium  chloride  to  an  excess  of  0.4 
milligram  of  sodimn  oleate  per  square  meter  in  a  ^^  solution  of  that 
soap.  These  values,  if  they  were  the  only  one9  accessible,  would 
make  surface  ooncentration  a  n^ligible  f^tor  in  fluid  systems,  ex- 
oept  for  problems  of  wety  limited  theoretical  interest,  but  the  results 
of  Lewis^  determinations  of  surface  concentration  at  aqueous  solu- 
tion-oil interfaces  and  at  aqueous  solution-mercury  interfaces  give 
surface  concentration  a  value  which  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  the 
explanation  of  a  large  number  of  physical  and  physiological  prob- 
lems. For  the  proper  appreciation  of  those  determinations  the 
reader  must  consult  Lewis's  papers.  There  is  opportunity  here  cmly 
for  a  brief  indication  of  them.  In  a  0.35  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
glyoocholate  the  c<mcentration  at  the  interfaces  formed  with  dn^- 
lets  of  hydrooarbim  oil  was  70  times  the  theoretic  value,  and,  at 
inter&ces  ftmned  with  droplets  of  mercury,  it  was  25  times  the  theo- 
retical value.  In  a  sodium  oleate  solution  the  concentration  at  the 
solution-oil  intv face  was  about  100  times  the  value  given  by  Gibbs's 
equation.  With  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate,  Congo  red,  and  methyl 
orange  the  concentrations,  as  experimentally  ascertained,  were 
reqpeotivdy  43,  25,  and  20  times  the  theoretic  value.  In  the  case  of 
inoi^pmic  solutes  the  quantity  adsorbed  exceeded  the  theoretic 
amount,  but  it  was  dii^y  the  cation  that  was  so  affected.  With 
silver  nitrate.*  tbe  silver  adsorbed  was  5  times  in  excess;  with 
cupric  chloride^  the  copper  was  17 ;  and  with  potassium  chloride,  the 
potassium  was  more  than  30  times  the  value  calculated  from  the 
fquatioD.  The  excess  of  the  cation  is,  in  Lewis's  opinion,  probaUy 
due  to  electrical  effects,  since  the  oil  used  was  negatively  charged 
and  the  potential  difference  between  the  oil  and  water  was  approxi- 
mately 0.05  Tolt  The  great  excess  of  amount  adsorbed  in  the  case 
i\(  ^Nkvh  ovganic  compound  could  only  be  explained,  according  to 
l^wk^  by  supp<ising  that  the  adsorbed  material  is  in  a  gelatiiiiaed 
tv  oftdloidal  condition  on  the  surfaces  of  the  droplets  of  oil  or 
luenniry. 

Kvi'n  when  considerable  allowance  is  made  for  experimental  er- 
i»rs  in  Lewises  results,  the  concentrations  found  by  him  are  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  claim  attention  by  physiologists  and  biochemists. 
l\iken  in  conjimction  with  a  number  of  facts  which  I  have  observed 
in  my  microchemical  studies,  they  make  it  imperatively  necessary 
to  revise  our  views,  not  only  as  to  the  manner  in  which  salts  are  dis- 
tributed in  living  cells,  but  also  as  to  the  primary  factor  concerned 
in  physicdogical  osmosis.  Interfacial  surfaces  exist  in  living  cells 
and  also  on  their  surfaces  in  tissues,  and,  on  a  priori  grounds,  the 
tensions  on  these  interfaces  should  determine,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively great  areal  value  of  these  interfaces,  the  distribution  of  the 
solutes  in  the  cells  and  about  them. 
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The  clearest  evidence  Uuit  this  is  the  case  is  Supplied  by  taj  owit 
mierodieiniqiil  studies  on  the  distributioii  of  potasripm  aUts  in  cells 
and  tiseuee.  B7  means  of  the  cobsH  sodiam  hexanltrhe  reagent  for 
potassiouD,  used  as  I  have  elaevhere  Indicated,  it  is  poenble  to  dettt- 
onstrate  under  the  microscope  presence  of  potassium  when  it  is  in 
a  concentration  almost,  or  approximately,  as  low  as  1  Itri  1,000,000 
As  the  reaction  which  preclpitatw  th«  p^assinm  is  instantaneotis  )A 
character  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  tlie  localizatiMi  in  liring 
matter  of  potassium  salts.  A  number  of  precautions  must,  of  coorsb, 
be  observed  in  its  use  on  living  tissues,  one  of  which  mdst  be  that  the 
reagent  shall  get  immediate  access  to  the  stmctures  in  which  the 
localization  of  potassium  is  to  be  investigated.  For  this  pnrpoM 
the  tissues  must  be  rapidly  frozen  with  a  COi  spray  while  they  are 
still  fresh  and  sections  prepared  of  not  thicker  Utan  20^  which  must 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  reagent  while  still  frozen.  The  reagent  pene- 
trates all  parts  of  such  sections  immediately  and  precipitate  the 
potaesium  wherever  it  occurs,  and  its  distribution  may,  after  appro- 
priate treatment,  be  determined  under  the  microscope. 

In  the  case  of  isolated  cells,  whether  derived  by  teamng  from 
tissoes  or  of  protoBoan  or  protophytan  fcvms,  the  reagent  may  be 
directly  applied.  Here  the  reagent  penetrates  each  cell  rapidly 
and  localizes  the  potassium  salt. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  this  method  show  that  condensa- 
tion, on  interfaces  and  in  surfaces  where  the  tension  is  low,  is  a  dis- 
tinct factor  in  determining  the  distribation  of  salts  in  tissnes  and 
cells.  On  the  external  surfaces  of  pancreatic  and  salivary  tnbules, 
and  on  the  external  surfaces  of  those  convoluted  tobuIeB  that  wert 
active  in  excretion  when  the  kidney  from  which  the  preparations 
were  made  wel-e  removed,  marked  condensations  were  found,  corre- 
sponding in  position  with  the  interfaces  formed  by  the  lymph  in 
contact  with  the  external  ends  of  the  gland  cells.  In  nerve  tissae 
potassium  forms  a  similar  deposit  about  the  nerve  and  ganglion  cells 
at  the  lymph-nerve  cell  interfaces. 

Inside  ot  cells,  potassium  forms  condensation  layers  on  the  surfaces 
next  to  the  lumen  in  each  secreting  pancreatic  and  submaxillary  cell, 
and  in  the  cells  of  active  convoluted  tubules  in  the  kidney.  The  occur- 
rence of  these  condensation  layers  next  to  the  lumina  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  limien  surfaces  of  such  secreting  cells  are  under  lower 
surface  tension  than  either  the  lateral  or  external  surfaces  of  the 
same  cells  during  their  activity,  that  is,  their  secreting  or  excreting 
phase.  It  may,  indeed,  from  present  evidence,  be  advanced  as  a  gen- 
eral law  that  in  the  actively  secreting  or  excreting  cell  the  secreting 
surface  has  always  a  surface  tension  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
surface  and  especially  than  that  of  the  surface  at  the  opposite  pole 
of  the  cell.    It  may  also  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  in  pancreatic 
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and  salivary  cells  in  active  secretion,  and  in  cells  of  the  actively 
excreting  cimvolated  tubules  of  the  kidney,  apart  from  (be  ccmdensa- 
tion  layers  referred  to,  the  cytoplasm  gives  no  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  potassuim.  In  other  words,  though  the^  condensation  layers 
of  potassium  may  indicate  a  high  dep»e  of  concentration  of  potas- 
sium, yet  the  cytoplasm  elsewhere  may  contain  not  more  than  1  part 
in  1,000,000.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  potassium  salts  enter 
such  cells  they  are  swept  at  once  to  the  surface  of  low -surface  tension. 
Surface  tension,  accordingly,  dominates  the  distribution  of  potassium 
salts  in  secreting  and  excreting  cells. 

It  dominates  it  also  in  nerve  cells.  The  axon  of  a  nerve  cell,  as 
well  as  its  dendrites,  exists  gdIj  because  the  surface  tension  of  the 
superficial  film  of  the  axon  and  of  each  dendrite  is  less  than  that 
of  ihe  surface  of  the  body  of  the  cell.  Now  the  only  potassium 
found  in  a  nerve  cell  obtains  in  the  superficial  portion  of  each  axon: 
that  is,  surface  condensation  occurs  here  also.  Whether  there  is  a 
condensation  in  the  superficial  film  of  each  dendrite  can  not  be  de- 
termined, chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  localizing  it  there  undei 
the  microsope.  The  quantity  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell  itself 
must  be  at  most  cmly  1  in  IfiOOfiOO.  CcHisequently,  when  potassium 
salt  penetrates  a  nerve  cell,  it  must  be  swept  to  the  region  of  low- 
surface  tension. 

In  striated  muscle  fiber  the  distribution  of  potassium  wholly  at 
the  two  extremities  of  each  sarcous  disk,  while  the  muscle  is  un- 
contracted,  and  the  tendency  it  shows  to  diffuse  uniformly  through- 
out the  sarcous  disk  when  the  muscle  begins  to  construct,  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  surface  tension  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  this  distribution. 

In  the  cells  of.  other  tissues  potassium  is  localized,  not  diffusely, 
but  in  points  and  masses  in  the  cytoplasm,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
compel  a  resort  to  surface  tension  as  a  factor  by  way  of  explanation. 
In  the  cells  of  vegetable  tissues  this  is  also  the  case.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  in  vegetable  forms  also,  in  which  pndongations  of  celb 
occur,  to  be  accounted  for  only  as  due  to  the  production  of  low  sur- 
face tension  at  the  points  where  the  prolongation  occurs,  there  is  a 
condensation  layer  of  potassium  under  and  in  the  surface  where  the 
prolongation  develops.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  conjugating 
SptrogyrOf  MesocarpuSj  and  Zygnema^  and  in  primary  root  hairs 
of  the  spores  of  Equisetum  arvense.  In  these  forms,  under  other 
conditions,  the  potassium  is  always  localized,  not  indeed  so  strik- 
ingly as  in  the  conjugating  forms,  in  single  superficial  condensation 
deposits,  but  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  explanation  that 
surface  tension  is  the  casual  factor. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
acticm  of  surface  tension  in  determining  the  distribution  of  potassium 
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salts  in  a  liying  cell  is  to  be  obtained  in  marine  species  of  AeinstcL 
The  Acineia  are  Suctoiian  Protozoa,  in  adult  condition  stalked  and 
sessile,  and  obtaining  their  food  throng  t^itades  which  are  ext^ided 
from  two  hillocks  <m  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cell.  These  tentacles 
are  extended  only  when  the  organism  seeks  food  or  is  absorbing  food 
ixom  its  prey.  In  the  cytoplasm  are  usually  a  large  number  of 
spherules  of  food  matter,  chiefly  composed  of  protein,  eadi  of  whidi 
lies  separate  and  in  a  cavity  of  its  own.  There  is  also  the  reproductive 
excretory  cavity,  into  which  grows  the  bud  of  the  cjrtoplasm,  by  which 
reproduction  takes  place.  The  extension  of  the  tentacles  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  low  surface  tension  at  points  on  the  hillocks  where 
they  arise,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  the  capitate  end 
of  each  tentacle  when  eirtended.  There  is  also  low  surface  tension  at 
the  interface  between  each  spherule  and  the  inclosing  cytoplasm,  and 
at  the  cjtoplasm-germbud  interface.  If  now  potassium  salts  occur  in 
AcinetcB  they  should  be  found  in  condensation  layers  in  the  surface 
films  of  the  tentacles  and  on  the  cytoplasm  spherule  and  the  cytp- 
plasm-germbud  interfaces,  and  very 'little,  if  any,  in  the  cytoplasm 
generally. 

This  is  what  has  been  actually  found.  In  the  superficial  film  of 
each  extended  tentacle  there  is  an  extraordinarily  dense  concentration 
of  potassium,  a  less  marked  but  still  very  distinct  condensaticm  at 
the  cytoplasm-germbud  interfye,  and  usually  a  very  much  less  dis- 
tinct condensation  at  each  cytoplasm-spherule  interface,  while  the 
cytoplasm  graierally  gives  no  reaction  for  potassium,  a  fact  which 
would  indicate  a  concentration  of  potassium  salt,  generally  diffused, 
of  about  or  less  than  1  in  1,000,000.  When  the  surface  tension  in  the 
t^ntacTes  rises,  and  they  b^gin  to  retract,  then  the  potassium  salt  of 
their  superficial  condensation  layers  begins  to  diffuse  into  the  cyto- 
plasm, first  into  the  cytoplasm  immediately  under  the  hillocks,  and 
later  and  gradually  into  the  rest  of  the  cytoplasm.  When  the  ten- 
tades  have  completely  retracted  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium  salt 
they  contained  is  now  being  distributed  throughout  the  cytoplasm, 
chiefly  or  almost  wholly,  however,  on  the  cytoplasm-spherule  inter- 
faces and  on  the  cytoplasm-germbud  interface.  Eventually,  so  long 
as  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn,  the  whole  of  the  potassium  pres^it — 
that  is,  all  tliat  can  be  demonstrated — is  found  condensed  on  these 
int^aces. 

All, the  phenomena  involved  in  the.  distribution  of  potassium  salts 
in  Acinetdf  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  causal  factor  in  this 
distribution  is  surface  tension.  There  is,  however,  more  to  be  learned 
from  the  facts  observed  in  connection  with  this  distribution. 

When  the  tentacles  are  extended  the  potassium  condensation  in 
their  surface  films  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  sea  water  of  the  habitat 
of  the  Acinetae  investigated.    A  high  concentration  of  potassium  in 
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the  surface  films,  a  lower  one  in  the  sea  water,  and  a  cono^itratioii  in 
the  cytoplasm,  generally  so  low  that  it  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
1  in  1,000,000,  are  all  facts  indicating  that  surface  tension  is  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  osmosis  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  salts  in  liTing 
cells.  The  potassium  in  the  surface  films  of  the  tentacles  does  not 
diffuse  into  the  sea  water,  nor  does  the  potasmum  of  the  sea  water 
diffuse  through  the  surface  film  any  more  than  it  diffuses  from  the 
surface  films  into  the  subjacent  cytoplasm,  for  then  Uiere  would  be 
equality  of  concentration  within  and  without  the  cell.  This  imper- 
meability of  the  surface  films  to  potassium  salts  from  without  can  not 
be  due  to  lipoids,  for  then  potassium  salts  l¥Ould  not  penetrate  the 
surface  films  from  the  cytc^lasm  below  to  condense  in  them.  The 
force  that  condenses  the  potassium  salts  in  the  films  prevents  it  diffus- 
ing in  either  direction  so  long  as  that  force  operates.  Surface  tension 
may  then  play  its  part  in  regulating  exchange  across  interfaces  such 
as  are  found  in  physiological  membranes. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  cardinal  difficulty  encountered  in 
attempts  to  explain  physiological  osmosis  on  the  basis  of  the  van  H 
Hoff-Arrhenius  theory  of  solutions.  It  was  pointed  out  that^this 
theory  did  not  enable  us  to  comprehend  how  the  kidney  could  excrete 
a  fluid  of  greater  osmotic  concentration  than*  that  of  the  blood  plasma 
itself.  With  the  assistance  of  the  ccmcepts  regarding  surface  t^ision 
that  have  been  advanced  above  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
processes  involved  fully. 

As  pointed  out  above,  potassium  salts  are  condensed  on  the  external 
surface  as  well  as  in  the  lumen  surface  of  each  actively  excreting  cell 
of  a  convoluted  tubule.  The  condensations  at  both  points  may  be 
very  marked,  while  the  general  cytoplasm  of  the  same  cell  mkj  give 
little  evidence  of  the  presence  of  potassium.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
all  potassium  salt  or  salts  which  enter  the  external  face  of  such  a  ceU 
would  be  swept  through  the  cell  by  the  force  of  surface  tension  to  the 
lumen  border.  Here  it  may  be  condensed  in  a  very  large  quantity, 
but  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  stream  passing  down  the  lumen 
from  the  glomerulus.  This  stream  is  generally  supposed,  pace  the 
Ludwig  theory,  to  be  more  or  less  pure  water.  On  one  side  of  the 
lumen  interface  there  is  water,  or  a  very  dilute  solution  of  salts ;  on 
the  other,  a  concentrated  potassium  condensation.  The  passage  of 
water  into  the  cell  would  not  dislocate  the  potassium  salts  from  their 
condensation  layer  so  long  as  the  differ^ce  in  surface  tenaiixi  between 
the  lumen  surface  and  external  surface  is  maintained.  The  only 
direction  the  potassium  salts  could  pass  would  be  into  the  lumen^  and 
this  would  be  facilitated,  if  the  surface  tension  were  not  too  low,  as, 
for  example,  it  must  be  in  the  tentacles  of  Acineta.  The  stream  of 
fluid  in  the  channel  of  the  convoluted  tubule  would  thus  become  more 
and  more  concentrated  as  it  proceeded  downward,  and  thus  it  would 
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have  a  richer  eoneeDtratioii  in  potassiiiin  sahs  than  the  blood  plasma 
itself. 

If  BOW  the  oihw  telte  of  tiie  \Aood  plasma  and  the  organic  sob- 
stances,  urea  and  uric  acid,  are  condensed  in  some  measure,  as  they 
probably  are,  cm  the  same  surfaces  with  the  potaasium  salts,  they 
also  would  become  more  and  more  cimcentrated  in  tiie  glomerular 
stream  as  it  passes  down  the  convoluted  tubules,  until,  finally,  it  has 
a  greater  concentration  of  these  solutes  than  the  blood  plasma  has 
Thus  would  arise  the  high  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine. 

To  maintain  a  difference  of  surface  tension  between  the  two  sur* 
faces,  lui^eii  and  external,  which  would  provide  for  such  an  excre- 
tion, energy  must  be  expended.  That  the  kidney  does  use  up  energy 
is  shown  by  Barcroft  and  Brodie,  who  found  that,  as  measured  by 
the  oxygen  consumed,  the  kidney  liberates  about  220  times  as  much 
energy  as  was  required  in  the  osmotic  concentration  of  urine.  This 
energy,  one  can  conceive,  may  be  spent  wholly  or  partially  in  the  de- 
veiopment  and  maintenance  of  the  difference  of  surface  tension 
postulated  above. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  osmotic  concentration  is  thus  due  to  surface 
tension,  why  the  concentration  of  every  solute  in  the  urine  sliould 
not  be  the  same  multiple  of  the  concentration  of  the  same  solute  in 
the  blood  plasma#  If  the  same  multiple  obtained  in  each  case,  as, 
for  instance,  2,  then  the  urine  would  have  twice  the  concentration  of 
sodium,  of  potassium,  of  urea,  found  in  the  blood,  whereas  the  actual 
multiple  varies  widely  in  the  case  of  each  solute  and  for  any  sample 
of  urine. 

To  answer  this  question  briefly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
Lewis's  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  d^;ree  of  condensation 
Taiies  for  each  particular  compoimd ;  that,  for  example,  with  sodium 
oleate  it  is  100  times  the  amount  demanded  by  Gibbs's  equation, 
while  with  potassium  it  is  30  times.  No  determinations  have  been 
made  for  sodium  chloride,  calcium,  and  magnesium  salts,  or  for  urea, 
uric  add,  or  other  waste  metabolites  found  in  urine,  but  it  is  per- 
missible to  suppose  that  degree  of  condensation'  varies  with  each, 
and  thus  the  concentration  in  the  urine  would  not  be  a  product  of  a 
constant  and  the  concentration  in  the  plasma.  This,  also,  will  explain 
the  variation  in  the  concentration  of  the  urine  from  hour  to  hour.. 

One  other  point  may  be  developed  out  of  this  subject  Analyses 
of  the  kidney,  pancreas,  liver,  salivary  glands,  and  the  brain  show 
that  the  amount  of  potassium  present  is  approximately  equal  to, 
if  not  in  excess  of,  that  of  the  sodium,  while  in  the  blood  palsma  the 
potassium  is  only  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  sodium.  Now,  as  pointed 
out  above,  the  potassium  in  the  kidney,  pancreas,  and  salivary  glands, 
is  largely  condensed  at  interfaces,  while  in  nerve  tissue  it  is  present 
chiefly  in  nerve  cell-ljrmph  interfaces  and  in  the  surface  films  of 
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the  axons.  This  suggests  that  the  discrepancy  between  sodium  and 
potassium  in  the  blood  plasma,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  (Nrgans 
referred  to,  depends  upon,  or  is  caused  by,  difference  between  ibex 
two  elements  in  the  degree  in  which  they  ccmdense  at  interfacea  A 
degree  of  condensation  for  potassium  in  its  salts,  considerably  higher 
than  for  sodium  in  its  salts,  would  tend  to  make  the  amounts  of  the 
two  in  the  tissues  nearly  equal  and  thus  account  for  the  amounts  of 
these  two  found  in  the  analyses. 

I  must  now  conclude,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  again  directing 
attention  to  the  central  points  of  this  contribution.  Fnnn  all  the 
foregoing  observations,  it  may  be  gathered  how  far  sur&ce  tension 
is  a  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  and  localization  of  salts 
in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  forces  governing  the 
distribution  of  salts  in  ordinary  solutions  are  profoundly  modified 
in  tissues  and  organs  by  the  attion  of  surface  tension,  whidi,  as  ex- 
plained above,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  excretion.  The  part  this  force  plays  in  determining  the  iiHNr- 
ganic  ccHnposition  of  the  tissues  and  in  influencing  the  functions  of 
the  organs,  accordingly,  justifies  the  eihphasis  which  I  have  sou^t 
to  give  it  in  this  address. 

'Ann.  de  Chlm.  et  de  Phy^que,  1827,  XXXy.  98. 
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EBNJLHBlXNa  DES  MENSCHEN. 

Dr.  Hermann  Strauss,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  University  of  Berlin. 

Germany. 

Das  Kochsalz  hat  erst  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  in  der  mensch- 
lichen  Pathologic  diejenige  Beachtung  gefunden,  welche  seiner 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  I^ysiologie  entspricht.  Das  fallt  auf ,  wenn  man 
bedenkt,  dass  das  Kochsalz  das  Salz  Kai  eZox^f^  ist,  das  speziell  fur 
die  Kegulierung  der  osmotischen  Spannungen  im  Organismus  in 
besonderem  Grade  Verwendung  findet.  Wir  danken  es  vorzugsweise 
den  physikalisch-chemischen  Forschungen,  dass  unser  Interesse  fSr 
die  Bedeutung  des  Kochsalzes  auch  in  der  Pathologic  geweckt  worden 
ist,  und  es  sind  die  Forschungsergebnisse  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Patho- 
logic im  Laufe  der  letzten  10  Jahre  derar^ig  geworden,  dass  sie — 
was  man  nicht  selten  beobachten  kann — auch  fiir  die  Physiologic 
nach  zahlreichen  Bichtungen  hin  anregend  und  klarend  gewirkt 
haben.  Wenn  ich  in  Folgendem,  einer  mich  ehrenden  Auffordenmg 
folgend,  ein  Referat  liber  die  Bedeutung  des  Kochsalzes  und  des 
Wassers  fiir  die  Ernahrung  des  Menschen  erstatte,  glaube  ich  schon 
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aus  dem  soeben  genannten  Onuide  die  aus  den  Forschungen  der 
Pathologie  gewonnenen  Gesichtspunkte  etwas  in  den  Vordergrund 
riioken  zu  diirfen.  Eine  solche  Erlaubnis  mochte  ich  mir  aber  auch 
aus  dem  Gninde  hier  erbitten,  weil  meine  eigenenr  Forschungen  iiber 
die  Slellung  des  Kodisalzes  und  des  Waasers,  soweit  ich  diese  hier 
als  Grundlage  zur  Beurteilung  der  folgenden  Fragen  benutzen  will, 
vorzugsweise  an  Kranken  angestellt  sind.  Da  sich  mein  Beobach^ 
tongsmaterial  vorwiegend  auf  Erwachsene  erstreckt,  so  bitte  ich  mir 
auch  zn  gestatten,  mich  hier  mit  den  einschlagigen  Verhaltnissen  bei 
den  Erwachsenen  mehr  als  mit  denjenigen  im  Kindesalter  zu  beschaf- 
tigen.  Die  Absicht,  kurz  zu  sein,  veranlasst  mich  leider 
auch,  auf  eine  erschopfende  Darstellung  aller  fiir  die  vorliegenden 
Fragen  wichtiger  Punkte  zu  verzichten.  Bei  der  Auswahl  der  ein- 
zelnen  Punkte  hielt  ich  es  ganz  allgemein  fiir  richtig,  Fragen  des 
Salzstoffwechsels  hier  ausffihrlicher  zu  betrachten  als  Fragen  des 
Wasserstoffwechsels,  weil  die  jiingste  Zeit — wenigstens  in  der  Patho- 
logie— auf  dem  vorliegenden  Gebiet  mehr  Neues  gebracht  hat,  wie 
auf  don  letzteren. 

Von  den  uns  hier  interessierenden  Tatsachen  ist  die  wichtigste  die 
schon  langst  gemachte  Feststellung,  dass  der  menschliche  Organis- 
mus  mit  ganz  enormer  Zahigkeit  die  prozentuale  Konzentration  des 
Blutes  und  der  Gtewebssafte  an  Kochsalz  festhalt.  Dies  wird  durch 
eine  sehr  scharfe  Bilancierung  zwischen  Ausgabe  und  Einnahme 
erreicht.  Beim  Studium  der  Vorgange,  welche  diesem  Zwecke 
dienen,  muss  man  geradezu  staunen,  wie  exakt  die  Begulationen 
arbeiten,  die  bei  einer  Verminderung  oder  Steigerung  der  Zufuhr  in 
Kraft  treten.  In  normaleiA — und  meistens  auch  in  pathologischem — 
Zustande  verlasst  das  Kochsalz  den  Organismus  der  Hauptsache 
nach  auf  dem  Wege  der  Nieren,  Die  Abgabe  des  Kochsalzes  von 
seitoi  des  Darms  ist,  wenn  nicht  gerade  Diarrhoen  bestehen,  eine 
ausserordentlich  geringe.  Das  vom  Magen  sezemierte  Chlor  wird, 
wenn  nicht  Erbrechen  stattfindet,  im  Darm  resorbiert.  Auf  dem 
Wege  des  Schweisses  kommen  nur  bei  starkerem  Schwitzen  beach- 
tenswerte  Verluste  zustande.  Allerdings  kann  hierbei  der  Kochsalz- 
gehalt  des  Schweisses  nach  Untersuchungen  von  Cramer,  E.  Har- 
nack,  H.  Strauss,  Brieger  und  Disselhorst  unter  Umstanden  mehrere 
Gramm  pro  die  betragen.  Ein  gewisser  Kochsalzverlust  ist  auch 
auf  dem  Wege  einer  reichlichen  Tranensekretion  moglich.  Diese 
Faktoren  spielen  aber  unter  gewohnlichen  Verhaltnissen  eine  so 
geringtegige  RoUe,  dass  man  in  alien  Fragen  des  Kochsalzstoff- 
wechsels  in  erster  Linie  sein  Augenmerk  auf  die  Nieren  richten  muss. 
Es  ist  ausserordentlich  interessant  zu  sehen,  wie  stark  die  Kochsalz- 
ausfuhr  durch  den  Urin  reduziert  wird,  sobald  eine  Verminderung 
der  Kochsalzzufuhr  stattfindet.  Im  Hunger  wird  die  Kochsalzaus- 
scheidung  schon  sehr  bald  auf  nur  ein  Gramm  pro  die  herabgesetzt. 
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So  schied  beispielsweise  der  Hungerkunstler  Sncci  am  11.  bis  18. 
Hungertage  nnr  0.36  g  Kochsalz  pro  die  aus.  Ich  babe  wiederfaolt 
bei  Magenkranken,  welche  an  abundantem  Erbrechen  lilten,  tagelang 
nor  minimale  Spuren  von  Kochsalz  im  Urin  feststellen  b 
Dass  der  Mensch  bei  einem  solchen  Sparsyslem  mit  recht 
fiigigen  Mengen  Ton  Kochsalz  auszokommen  vermag,  wisaen  wir 
schon  lange  durch  Erfahrungen  bei  nomadisierenden  Voynm, 
wcJchen  nur  Spuren  von  Kochsalz  fiir  ihre  Emahrung  zur  V«*- 
fugung  stehen,  aber  auch  durch  exakte  Versuche  an  Gemsindai  und 
Kranken.  Als  solche  mochte  ich  hier  die  Versuche  von  A.  Mayer, 
von  Ambard  u.  a.  nennen,  welche  mehrere  Wochen  hindurch  eine 
Kochsalzzufuhr  von  nur  1^  bezw.  1|  g  pro  die  ohne  Schaden  ver- 
trugen.  Was  unsere  Erfahrungen  an  Kranken  betrifft,  so  bestiligen 
die  von  den  verschiedensten  Seiten  uber  ChlorentzidbnngdLura 
gemachten  Beobachtungen  die  Auffassung  vollauf,  dass  wir  den 
Menschen  mit  nur  w^iigen  Gramm  Kochsalz  pro  die  ausreicbend 
emahren  konnen.  Bunge  hat  schon  vor  Jahren  2  gr  ganz  allgemein 
als  geniigend  bezeichnet  und  es  erscheint  vielleicht  zweckmassig, 
diese  Menge  als  '^  Nahrsalzration ''  zu  bezeichnen,  wahrend  wir  das 
Plus,  das  von  der  Mehrzahl  der  Kulturmenschen  genommen  wird, 
mit  dem  Namen  der  '^  Wurzsalzration ''  belegen  woUen. 

Auch  bei  voUiger  (jesundheit  ist  der  Kochsalzgehalt  des  Orga- 
nismus  gewissen,  allerdings  nicht  zu  grossen,  Schwankungen  unter- 
worfen.  So  kann  man,  wie  ich  selbst  (}as  mehrfach  bei  Karellkuren 
beobachtet  habe,  die  an  Fettleibigen  angestellt  wurden,  8  bis  10 
gelegentlich  auch  12  g  Kochsalz  dem  Korper  entziehen.  Ambard 
hat  nach  einer  langerdauemden  chloratmen  Emahrung  bei  sich 
einen  Chlorverlust  von  15  g  Kochsalz  feststellen  konnen.  Wird 
ein  Kochsalz vncuum  kiinstlich  geschaffen,  so  zeigt  der  Organismu'^ 
das  Bestreben,  neu  zugefiihrtes  Kochsalz  solange  zuruckzuhalteu, 
his  das  vorhandene  Defizit  ausgeglichen  ist  Wahrend  unter  nor- 
malen   Verhaltnissen    Kochsalzgleichgewicht   meistens   schon    nach 

1  bis  2  Tagen  zu  erzielen  ist,  dauert  es  bei  einer  starken  Verminde- 
rung  der  Zufuhr  oder  bei  einer  erheblichen  Steigerung  der  Einfuhr 
nach  vorausgegangener  Kochsalzunteremahrung  meist  eine  Reihe 
von  Tagen,  bis  sich  wieder  die  Werte  fiir  Ein-  und  Ausfuhr  voll- 
kommen  entsprechen.  Von  besonderem  Interesse  ist  dabei  die  nicht 
nur  bei  Kranken  sondem  auch  beim  Gesunden  zu  machende  Beob- 
achtung,  dass  mit  der  Kochsalzretention  meist  auch  eine  Wasser- 
zuriickhaltung  einhergeht,  und  dass  mit  der  Entsalzung  des  Orga- 
nismus  auch  eine  Entwasserung  des  Organismus  erfolgt  Die  ent- 
sprechenden  Werte  betragen  fiir  10  bis  15  gr  Kochsalz  etwa  1^  bis 

2  kg  Wasser.  Dies  kommt  daher,  dass  die  Hauptmasse  des  Koch- 
salzes  in  Form  einer  "  Seroretention "  und  nur  ein  geringer  Teil 
in  Form  einer  *'  Historetention  "  zuriickgehalten  wird.  wie  ich  aei- 
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nerzeit  diese  Voiginge  genannt  babe.  Ueber  die  Groeae  der  Histo- 
retention,  die  von  f ranzoeiscben  Autoren  ^'  trockene  Cblori>etentiQn  ^^ 
geoannt  wird,  mdchte  ich  jedoch  zurzeit  ein  bestimmtes  UFteii  nidit 
abgeb^  da  der  Vorgang  als  solcber  bis  jetet  nur  aus  Stoffwecbaelun- 
lenmchungen  erscblosaen  ist  Die  zuneit  vorliegenden  Kochsaiz- 
baatimmungen  an  den  Organen — wie  sie  von  Dunnstedt  und  Rumpf, 
lioeper,  H.  Strauss  und  Chajes  u.  a.  geliefert  worden  sind — sind 
nicbt  sehr  geeignet,  fur  eine  grosse  Bedeutung  der  Historetention 
zu  sprecben.  Freilich  feblen  nocb  Untersuchungen  der  Haut  bei 
Setentionsprozessen,  die  mir  wicbtig  erscheiaen,  weil  Padtberg 
geseigt  bat,  dass  ecbon  unter  normalen  Verbaltnissen  grossere  Men- 
gen  von  Kochsalz  in  der  Haut  Unterkunft  finden.  Ich  babe  zurzeit 
Untersucbimgen  nacb  dieser  Bicbtung  bin  veranlasst. 

Wenn  der  Kocbsalzgebalt  der  Nahrung  hpcbgradig  berabgesetzt 
ist,  so  macbt  sich  dies  zunacbst  durcb  eine  Herabsetzung  des  Kodi- 
salzgebaltes  des  Urins  und  bei  boberen  Graden  bezw.  bei  langerer 
Dauer  unter  Umstanden  audi  durcb  eine  Verminderung  bezw.  ein 
Sistieren  der  Salzsauresekretion  des  Magens  bemerkbar.  Sdion  For- 
ster,  dessen  umfassende  Versucbe  iiber  die  Bedeutung  der  Salze  fiir 
die  Emahrung  ja  bekannt  sind,  bat  auf  diese  Dinge  bingewiesen  und 
Cabn  bat  interessante  Versudie  mitgeteilt,  in  welcben  es  ihm  gelun- 
gen  ist,  bei  Hunden  die  Salzsauresekretion  durcb  Fiitterung  mit 
cblorfreier  Nahrung  zum  Versiegen  und  spater  wieder  durch  Zufubr 
vop  chlorbaltiger  Nahrung  zum  Erscheinen  zu  bringen.  In  Anleh- 
nung  an  diese  Experimentalbefunde  baben  Osier  u.  a.  den  Vorscblag 
gemacbt,  bei  schweren  Fallen  von  sekretoriscber  Insuffizienz  des 
Magens,  Kochsalz  reicblicb  zuzufiihren,  und  bei  Fallen  vcm  Super- 
aciditat  und  Supersekretion  den  Kocbsalzgebalt  der  Nahrung  ein- 
zuscbranken(Romckes,Enriquez  und  Ambard,Bichartz  u.a.).  Nacb 
meinen  eigenen  Erfabrungen  ist  aber  mit  einem  solcben  Vorgehen  in 
der  Mehrzahl  der  Falle  nur  wenig  zu  erreichen.  Denn  es  ist  beim 
Menschen  der  Salzsauregebalt  und  die  Menge  des  Sekrete  meist  mehr 
von  Alterationen  der  Tatigkeit  der  sezemierenden  Zelle  als  von  dem 
Kocbsalzgebalt  des  Organismus  abhangig.  Wenigstens  ist  es  mir 
fast  nie  gelungen,  bei  Zustanden  von  Anaciditat  durcb  reichliche 
Kocbsalzzufuhr  die  Sekretion  wieder  in  Grang  zu  bringen,  und  durch 
eine  Herabsetzung  der  Kocbsalzzufuhr  dnen  einwandfreien  Einfluss 
auf  Zustande  von  Supersekretion  zu  gewinnen.  Dagegen  babe  ich 
eine  Beibe  von  Fallen  in  d^  Erinnerung,  bei  welcben  lange  Zeit 
grossere  Mengen  von  stark  salzsaurehaltigem  Magensaft  erbrochen 
wurden,  (rotzdem  der  Urin  schon  wochenlang  als  Zeichen  der  Chlor- 
verarmung  des  Organi^nus  nur  Spuren  von  Kochsalz  enthielt  Eine 
sdir  weitgeh^ide  Chlorverarmung  des  Organismus  acheint  iibrigens, 
wie  Wyss  betont,  audi  zu  allgemeinen  Storungen  fiihren  zu  konnen, 
und  ich  aelbst  babe  einige  Male  im  Anschluss  an  maximale  Chlor- 
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vemrmung  des  Organismus — es  handelte  sich  um  Falle  von  motor- 
ischer  Insuffizienz  des  Magens  mit  abundantem  Erln-echen  von 
Magensaft,  Krankheitsbilder  beobachtet,  die  unter  dem  Bilde 
schwerster  Prostraticm  und  Spasmophilie  einhergingen  und  nach  sab- 
kutaner  oder  rektaler  Zufuhr  grosserer  Mengen  von  ph3^<dogi8cber 
Kochsalzlosung  verschwanden.  Derartige  Beobachtungen  besitzen 
ein  gewisses  Interesse  im  Hinblick  auf  die  schweren  Gtesond- 
heiteschadigungen,  iiber  welche  uns  die  Kinderarzte  nach  reich- 
licher — insbesondere  subcutaner — Kochsalzzufuhr  berichten.  Ich 
4iabe  hier  vor  allem  das  ^'  Salzfieber  "  im  Auge,  fiir  dessen  Entstehmig 
allerdings  mehr  das  Na-Ion  als  das  d-Ion  in  Frage  zn  kommen 
seheint  (L.  F.  Meyer).  Unter  Beriicksichtigung  der  Untersachun- 
gen  von  Jacques  Lob  verdient  es  besondere  Beachtung,  dass  das 
Salzfieber  oft  ausbleibt,  wenn  man  kleine  Mengen  von  K-Ionen  and 
Ca-Ionen  gl^chzeitig  zufiihrt.  Freilich  ist  zu  beriicksichtigen,  dass 
der  kindliche  Organismus  auf  Veranderungen  der  Emahrung  viei 
leichter  mit  Storungen  reagiert,  als  der  Korper  des  Erwachsenen. 

Wichtiger  als  die  Kochsalzverluste  sind  fiir  den  Erwachsenen — 
wenigstens  fiir  gewisse  Falle — ^Kochsalzretentionen.  Es  ist  schon 
erwahnt  worden,  in  wie  hohem  Orade  die  Nieren  die  Kochsalzans- 
scheidung  dem  jeweiligen  Kochsalzbestande  des  Organismus  an- 
passen.  Welche  besondere  Bedeutung  eine  Insuffizienz  der  Nieren 
fiir  die  Kochsalzausscheidung  gewinnen  kann,  haben  wir  erst  durch 
neuere  Forschungen  erfahren.  Es  ist  jetzt  fast  10  Jahre  her,  dass 
ich  auf  Grund  einer  langeren  Reihe  von  Untersuchungen  die  Auffas- 
sung  geaussert  habe,  dass  der  bei  parenchymatosen  Nephritikem 
auftretende  Hydrops — im  Gegensatz  zur  kardiogenen  Wassersucht — 
meist  durch  eine  primare  nephrogene  Kochsalzretention  zustande 
kommt  Auf  Orund  dieser  Feststellung  habe  ich  damals  eine 
Einschrankung  der  Kochsalzzufuhr  fur  die  Bekampfung  der  Hy- 
drops renalisi  gefordert,  weil  ich  zu  der  Auffassimg  gelangt  war, 
dass  das  retinierte  Kochsalz  zum  grossten  Teil  in  Form  einer  Seroi^ 
tention  im  Organismus  untergebracht  wird,  was  nur  durch  eine 
^leichzeitige  entsprechende  Zuriickhaltung  von  Wasser  moglich 
i«t  Ohne  das  komplizierte  Problem  der  Hydropsieentstehung  mit 
einer  solchen  Auffassung  als  gelost  ansehen  zu  wollen,  glaubte  ich 
doch  mit  der  Entziehung  des  Kochsalzes  ein  wichtiges  Glied  aus  der 
Kette  der  zur  Hydropsie  fiihrenden  Faktoren  ins  Auge  gefasst  zu 
haben,  dessen  Entfemung  aus  der  Reihe  der  anderen  Faktoren 
geeignet  ist,  die  Kette  als  Ganzes  zu  sprengen.  Meine  damals  aufge- 
stellten  therapeutischen  Forderungen  wurden  alsbald  durch  die 
iuis  Frankreich  kommenden  Mitteilungen  verschiedener  Forscher,  so 
vor  allem  von  Widal  und  Javal,  gestiitzt,  welche  im  Vw^olg  ihrer 
Untersuchungen  auf  anderen  Wegen  zu  denselben  Forderungen  an 
die   Therapie  wie    ich    gelangt   waren.    Die    Chlorentziehung   ist 
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allerdings  nicht  als  Heilmittel  gegen  Nierenkrankheiten,  sondern  nur 
als  Entwasserungsmittel  bei  Yorhandenen  oder  drobenden  Hy- 
dropsieen  der  parenchymatoeen  Nephritis  empfohlen  worden,  was 
ich  gegeniiber  einer  jetzt  nicht  ganz  selt^i  zu  beobachtenden,  un- 
ezakten  Indikationastelltmg  von  Chlorentziehungskurea  auch  hier 
sdiarf  betonen  mochte.  Auch  will  idi  hier  die  Bemerkung  nicht 
unterdrucken,  dass  ich  fiir  die  Behandlung  des  Hydrops  bei 
Herzkranken,  sowie  der  meist  auf  cardialer  Grundlage  entstandenen 
Hydropsieen  bei  den  Fallen  von  chronisch  interstitieller  Nephritis, 
eine  starkere  Einschrankung  des  Kochsalzes  nur  fiir  die  Stadien 
hochgradigster  Kompensationssldrung  empfohlen  habe,  sonst  aber 
nor  eine  massvoUe  Einschrankung  der  Kochsalzznfuhr  das  Wort 
geredet  babe,  weil  nach  meinen  Erfahrungen  bei  mittleren  Fallen 
von  cardialer  Kompensationsstorung  die  Fahi^eit  der  Nieren  zur 
Kochsalzausscheidung  nur  wenig  gestort  ist.  Eine  Einschrankung 
des  Kochsalzes  in  der  Nahrung  diirfte  in  den  Fallen  der  genannten 
Art  vorzugsweise  durch  eine  Verminderung  des  Durstes,  sowie 
dftdurch  wirken,  dass  die  Nieren  bei  intakter  Ausscheidungsfahi^eit 
fur  Kochsalz  nach  einer  Einschrankung  der  Kochsalzznfuhr,  noch 
eine  Zeitlang  mehr  Kochsalz  ausscheiden,  als  der  Aufnahme 
entspricht  Hierdurch  kann,  wie  bereits  erwahnt  ist,  mit  dem 
Kochsalz  auch  gleichzeitig  Wasser  eliminiert  werden.  Mehr  kann 
ich  audi  nicht  beziiglich  der  entwassernden  Wirkung  einer  Chlor- 
entziehung  bei  serosen  Ergiissen  infolge  von  Lebercirrhose  oder 
inf<dge  von  entziindlichen  Prozessen  in  der  Bauch-  oder  Brusthohle 
zugeben.  Hieruber  sind  ausserordentlich  verschiedenartig  lautende 
Mitteilungen  gemacht  worden.  Nach  meinen  eigenen  Erfahrungen 
ist  die  Wirkung  einer  Chlorentziehung  bei  den  vorliegenden  Krank- 
heitszustiinden  jedenfalls  ausserOTdentlich  inkonstant. 

Auch  beziiglich  Beeinflussung  uramischer  Zustande,  die  von  einigen 
Seiten  gleichfalls  mit  Chlorretenti(Hi  in  Zusammenhang  gebracht 
werden  konnen,  kann  ich  einem  Optimionus  nicht  huldigen.  Ich 
kann  mich  sogar  des  Eindrucks  nicht  erwehren,  dass  der  anhy- 
dropische  Nephritiker  mehr  zur  Uramie  neigt,  wie  der  hydropische. 
Die  Wasserzuruckhaltung  scheint  hier  verdiinnend  auf  stickstoff- 
haltige  Betenta  zu  wirken,  deren  Vermehrung,  wie  ich  schon  vor 
einem  Jahrzehnt  in  einer  ausfiihrlichen  Monographie  gezeigt  habe, 
den  Boden  fiir  die  Uramie  vorzubereiten  vermag.  Es  ist  verlockend, 
diese  Frage  weiter  zu  verfolgen  und  fiir  die  Therapie  der  Uramie 
hieraus  die  entsprechenden  Consequenzen  zu  ziehen. 

Fur  die  Therapie  des  Diabetes  insipidus  hat  dagegen  das  genauere 
Studium  des  OUor-  und  Wasserstoffwechsels  wertvolle  Friichte 
gezeigt,  indem  die  Aufmerksamkeit  fiir  die  Bdiandlung  dieser 
Krankfaeit  nicht  bloss  auf  die  Wass^rzufuhr,  sondern  gleichzeitig  auch 
auf  die  Koshsalzzufuhr  gerichtet  wurde.    Wenn  auch  nicht  fiir  alle 
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FaUe  Ton  Diabetes  insipidus,  so  haben  wir  dodi  fiir  eine  nicht 
geringe  Zahl  von  Fallen  dieser  qualenden  Krankheit  in  der  Ein- 
schrinkung  der  Kochsalzzufuhr  ein  wichtiges  Mittel  Eur  BddUn- 
pfung  der  Polyurie  kennen  gelemt.  Auch  fOr  zafalieicfae  Fille  von 
reiner  Polydipsie  d.  h.  fiir  solche  Falle,  welche  die  Fahigkeit  besitzen 
einen  Urin  mit  einer  relativ  normal^i  Hohe  der  prozentnalen  Kodi- 
salzkonzentration  auszuscheiden,  hat  sich  eine  Einschrankung  der 
Kochsalzzufuhr  durch  Verminderung  des  Durstes  als  therapeutisdi 
wirksam  erwiesen. 

Von  einer  gewissen  Bedeutung  ist  die  Erf orschung  des  eigenartigen 
Verhaltens  des  Kochsalzes  im  Mineralstoffwechsel  nodi  fOr  dne 
bestimmte  Frage  der  Pharmacotherapie  geworden.  Es  haben  Tou- 
louse und  Richet,  Laudenheimer,  Bilint  u.  a.  gezeigt,  dass  der  Orga- 
nismus  Brom  viel  leiditer  festhalt,  wenn  die  Nahrung  gleichzeitig 
ehlorarm  gestaltet  wird,  und  Boniger  konnte  im  Tierexperiment  im 
Blutserum  einen  Teil  des  Kochsalzes  durch  Bromnatrium  ersetzen. 
Wyss  empfahl  die  Wechselbeziehungen  der  beiden  Substanzen  zur 
Behandlung  der  Bromvergiftung  in  Form  der  Darreichung  von 
grossen  Kochsalzdosen  dienstbar  zu  machen.  Auch  wies  Leva  neuer- 
dings  in  von  mir  veranlassten  Tierversuchen  nach,  dass  bei  nephro- 
gener  Hydropsie-Tendenz  Brom  weniger  leicht  Ergiisse  erzeogt,  als 
dies  beim  Chlor  der  Fall  ist,  sodass  es  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade 
als  Wurzsalz  benutzt  werden  kann.  Wenn  zwei  Salze,  die  sidi 
chemisch  so  naEe  stehen,  wie  Chlomatrium  und  Bromnatrium,  sidi 
so  verschieden  verhalten,  so  ist  es  nicht  wunderbar,  wenn  andere 
Salze  ihren  eigenen,  von  demjenigen  des  Kochsalzes  abweichendeo 
Weg  gehen,  wie  ich  dies  u.  a.  bei  meinen  hier  schon  erwahnten  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  den  Kochsalzstoffwechsel  bei  Nierenkranken  bezuglidi 
der  phosphorsauren  und  schwefelsauren  Salze  feststellen  konnte. 

Nicht  so  ergebnisreich  wie  die  bisher  erorterten  Forschungen  sind 
dagegen  die  Studien  auf  einem  Grebiete  gewesen,  auf  welchem  Fragen 
des  Kochsalz  und  Wassersti^wechsels  schon  seit  langem  mit  Eifer 
erforscht  worden  sind,  namlich  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Fiebers.  Trots 
zahlreidier  alter  Untersuchungen,  ich  nenne  nur  diejenigen  von  v. 
Leyden,  Redtenbacher  u.  a.  sowie  auch  zahlreicher  neuerer  Forschun- 
gen, so  z.  B.  von  Schwenkenbecher  u.  a.  sind  hier  die  einzelnen  Fragen 
noch  nicht  nach  jeder  Richtung  bin  v511ig  geklart  Wasser-  und 
Kochsalzretentionen  scheinen  hier  jedenfalls  nicht  konstant  zu  sein. 

Trotz  meiner  hier  in  zielbewusster  Absicht  gewahlten  Beschrin- 
kung  auf  die  Erorterung  weniger  Fragen — ^ich  woUte  auf  die  Bedeu- 
tung des  Kochsalzes  und  des  Wassers  fUr  den  Aufbau  und  das 
Wachstum  der  Gewebe,  fiir  den  Ablauf  von  Fermentwirkungen  und 
fiir  die  Vorginge  der  Entgiftung  im  menschlichen  K5rper  nidit 
genauer    eingehen— diirfte    mmne    skizzenhafte    und    wie    bereits 
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erwant  ist,  in  erster  Linie  die  Pathologie  ins  Auge  fassende  Be- 
sprechung  doch  schon  einen  Begriff  von  der  groesen  Bedeutung  des 
Kochsalz-  und  Wasserstoffwechsels  fiir  die  Lebensvorgange  gegeben 
haben.  Die  Wichtigkeit  des  Wassers  fiir  die  hier  interessierenden 
Fragen,  hat  ihren  Ausdruck  schon  lange  in  dem  alten  Salze  gefun- 
den:  "C!orpora  non  agunt  nisi  fluida,"  und  es  ist  dieser  von  der 
Chemie  stammende  Satz  mit  Becht  auch  auf  den  menschlichen  Stoff- 
wechsel  iibertragen  worden,  da  der  Korper  des  Erwachsenen  nach 
Bischoff,  Volkmann,  C.  Voit  u.  a.  etwa  68  bis  65  Prozent  Wasser 
enthalt.  Der  kindliche  Korper  ist  bekanntlich  noch  wasserreicher 
als  derjenige  des  Erwachsenen.  Von  den  verschiedenen  Ernahnings- 
arten  wissen  wir,  dass  kohlehydratreiche  Nahrung  in  besonderem 
Grade  zur  Wasserretention  disponiert,  was  nicht  bloss  durch  das 
Experiment  (Bisch,  Buhner  und  v.  Hosslin),  sondem  auch  durch  die 
Erfahrungen  der  Kinderarzte  (Weigert,  Steinitz  u.  a.)  festgestellt 
ist,  und  es  spielt  moglicherweise  dieses  Moment  auch  bei  dem  Ge- 
wichtsverlust  von  Fettleibigen,  wenn  diese  zu  einer  kohlehydratarmen 
Entfettungsdiat  libergehen  und  bei  den  Haferodemen  von  vorher 
kohlehydratfrei  oder  kohlehydratarm  emahrten  Diabetikem  neben 
anderen  Momenten  eine  mehr  oder  minder  bedeutsame  BoUe. 

Dass  eine  Erhohung  der  Fliissigkeitszufuhr  die  Ausschwemmung 
von  stickstoffhaltigen  Schlacken  steigert,  ist  auch  durch  experimen- 
telle  Untersuchungen  festgestellt  Dass  sie  aber,  wie  man  friiher 
annahm,  zu  einer  Erhohung  des  Stickstoffwechsels  fiihrt,  hat 
sich  nicht  erweisen  lassen.  Heilner  fand  beim  himgemden  Tier 
allerdings  eine  Erhohung  der  Kohlensaureausscheidung  nach  Zuf  uhr 
grosserer  Fliissigkeitsmengen. 

Durch  Entziehung  von  Fliissigkeit  erfolgt  ein  Gewichtsverlust. 
So  hat  man  bei  Hunden  (Straub)  einen  Verlust  von  etwa  10  Prozent 
und  bei  Tauben  (Nothwang)  einen  Verlust  von  etwa  22  Prozent  des 
Korpergewichts  eintreten  sehen.  Es  erfolgt  dabei  eine  Eindickung 
des  Blutes,  die  10  bis  20  Prozent  betragen  kann.  Von  der  Fliis- 
sigkeitseinschrankung  hat  man  friiher  angenommen,  dass  sie  den 
Stoffwechsel  steigert  und  hat  sie  deshalb  fiir  Entfettungszwecke  em- 
pfohlen.  Es  hat  sich  aber  gezeigt  (Straub,  Dennig,  Czemy,  H.  Salo- 
mon u.  a.)  dass  sie  nur  den  Eiweisszerfall  steigert,  aber  nicht  die 
Fettverbrennimg  erhoht  Ein  Stickstoffverlust  scheint  iibrigens 
auch  im  Chlorhunger  nach  den  Untersuchimgen  von  Belli  moglich 
zu  sein.  Eine  Fliissigkeitsentziehung  findet  bald  ihre  Grenzen.  So 
trat  in  den  Versuchen  Nothwang's  welche  an  Tauben  angestellt 
waren,  der  Tod  nach  Einbusse  von  22  Prozent  des  Korpergewichts 
ein,  imd  nach  einem  Verlust  von  10  Prozent  waren  schon  schwere 
Krankheitserscheinungen  vorhanden.  Durstende  Mause  starben 
zehnmal  schneller,  als  himgemde  (Landauer).    Auch  der  Mensch 
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erliegt  dem  Durst  rascher,  als  dem  Hunger,  und  es  haben  die  bekann- 
ten  Hungerkiinstler  (Breithaupt,  Succi,  und  Catti)  ihre  Rekords 
wohl  in  Bezug  auf  den  Hunger  nicht  aber  auf  das  Dursten  geleistet 
Bei  einer  Betrachtung  der  Errungenschaften  der  neueren  For- 
schungen  auf  dem  Grebiete  des  Kochsalz-  und  Wasserstoffwechscls 
ergiebt  sich  die  vom  Standpunkt  der  praktischen  Emahrungslehre 
erfreuliche  Tatsache,  dass  nicht  bloss  unser  Kennen,  sondem  auch 
unser  Konnen  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  Fortschritte  gemacht  hat. 
Die  Fortschritte  unseres  Konnens  sind  dabei  mehr  der  Kranken- 
emahrung  als  der  Emahrung  der  Gesunden  zugute  gekommen. 
Fiir  die  Emahrung  von  Kranken  hat  sich  die  arztliche  Regelnng 
der  Kochsalz-  und  Wasserzufuhr  fiir  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Fallen 
als  ebenso  wichtig  erwiesen,  wie  es  die  Diatverordnungen  unter  calo- 
rischen  Gesichtspunkten  sind.  Die  Forschungen  eines  Liebig,  Ben- 
necke,  Moleschott,  Voit,  Rubner,  Forster,  Hamburger  u.  a.  und 
hier  in  Amerika  von  Jacques  Lob,  Chittenden  u.  a.  haben  aber  audi 
fiir  den  Gesunden  gezeigt,  wie  gross  die  Bedeutung  einer  ausrei- 
chenden  Zufuhr  von  Salzen  fiir  den  normalen  Ablauf  der  Lebensvor- 
gange  ist.  Soweit  das  Kochsalz  in  Frage  k(»nmt,  so  liegt  allerdings 
seltener  Grund  zu  einer  Vermehrung  als  zu  einer  Verminderung  der 
Kochsalzzufuhr  vor  und  es  ist  die  Berechtigung  des  Bunge'schen 
Satzes,  dass  die  meisten  Menschen  zu  viel  Salz  zu  sich  nehmen  zum 
Mindesten  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkte  zu  erkennen,  das  der  dorch 
reichliche  Salzzufuhr  gesteigerte  Durst  zahlreiche  Menschen  zu  einer 
Wahl  von  Gtetranken  verleitet,  die  ihrer  Gesundheit  nicht  immer 
forderlich  sind.  In  diesem  speziellen  Punkte  stimmen  wir  auch 
mit  den  Forderungen  mancher  modemer  Emahrungsreformer  iiber- 
ein,  welche  fiir  die  Gesunden  ganz  allgemein  eine  starke  Reduk- 
tion  des  Salzes  in  der  Nahrung  verlangen,  wahrend  wir  nicht  zu- 
geben  konnen,  dass  eine  solche  Forderung  sonst  nach  alien  Rich- 
tungen  hin  wissenschaftlich  ausreichend  begriindet  ist  Freilich  ist 
gar  mancher  Punkt  auch  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Kochsalzfrage  nocb 
dunkel.  Immerhin  ist  aber  doch  unter  den  Salzfragen  das  Verhalten 
des  Kochsalzstoffwechsels  besonders  gut  studiert,  so  dass  wir  nur 
wiinschen  konnen,  dass  die  kiinftige  Forschung  auch  fiir  die  Ver- 
wendung  anderer  Salze  ahnlich  scharfe  Gesichtspunkte  schaffen 
moge,  wie  wir  sie  fiir  die  Zumessung  des  Kochsalzes  bereits  kennen 
gelemt  haben.  Haben  wir  auch  alien  Grund,  das  was  wir  schon 
heute  liber  die  Bedeutung  anderer  Salze  fiir  den  Stoffwechsel  wissen, 
hoch  auzuerkennen,  so  liegt  gerade  auf  diesem  Gebiete  des  Sto/T- 
wechsels  noch  ein  grosses  Feld  brach,  dessen  Bebauung  nicht  bloss 
fiir  die  Emahrung  des  Gesunden,  sondem  vor  allem  auch  fiir  die 
EmShrung  von  Kranken  wertvolle  Friichte  zu  bringen  verheisst. 
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DIET  AS  A  WinflSTY  FACTOB  OF  CAUSAL  THEBAPBTTTICS  IN 
SEVEBE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES,  IN  TEOU- 
BI.ES  OF  METABOLISM,  KTDNET  TBOUBLES,  DISOBDEBS  OF  THE 
CTBCTTLATION.  IN  PXTLMONABT  DISEASES.  AND  IN  NEBVOUS 
AND  MENTAL  DISEASEa 

By  Dr.  W.  Plonies,  Hanover,  Qermany. 

The  great  importance  of  diet  in  connecticm  with  the  manifold 
ailments  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  given  a  correctly  regu- 
lated diet,  the  latter  in  itself  is  able  to  correct,  in  a  certain  and  last- 
ing fashion,  the  disorders  of  the  gastro-intestinal  chemical  processes, 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  of  the  food.  Seeing 
that  the  toxins  and  decomposition  products  of  these  processes,  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  blood,  are  carried  to  every  organ  of  the  body, 
ihej  must  of  necessity  tend  to  produce  changes  in  these  organs  in 
a  pathological-chemical  sense,  and  at  the  least  through  chemical 
action  exert  a  more  or  less  disturbing  influence  on  the  functions  of 
the  organs,  especially  if  the  latter  are  lacking  in  resistance  power 
owing  to  hereditary  or  other  influence,  even  if  they  do  not  give  rise 
to  pathological-anatomical  changes  in  the  organs.  Again,  in  dis- 
orders of  ihe  stomach  a  further  factor  may  lead  to  more  or  less 
pronounced  disturbances  in  different  organs,  inasmubh  as  lesions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  very  frequently  present  at  the  same  time,  often 
enough  latent,  may  induce  irritation  along  the  ramifications  of  the 
N.  vagus  and  N,  sympathicus.  This  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
partaking  of  improper  foods  or  beverages,  or  may  result  from  other 
causes,  which  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  another  work.^  Inas- 
much as  in  such  ccHnplications  a  correct  diet  lessens  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  stomach  lesions,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  absolutely 
indispensable  bodily  and  mental  rest,  it  may  result  in  a  healing  of 
the  lesions  themselves,  a  dietary  treatment  is  of  itself  able  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  and  lasting  dispersion  of  the  extremely  numer- 
ous irritation  sjrmptoms  which  are  observed  in  the  brain,  and  also  in 
the  mind,  in  the  cranial  nerves,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  throat,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  back,  and  even  the  extremities.  These  are  cases 
in  which,  up  to  the  present,  medicines  could  have,  at  the  most,  only 
a  transitory  effect,  or  fail  altogether,  for  here  medicines  alone  could 
not  possibly  benefit,  owing  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  pre- 
disposing cause,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  latter 
by  medicines  alone.  These  are  disorders,  which,  having  been  re- 
^irded  as  of  nervous  origin,  have  hitherto  occupied  the  attention 
of  specialists  for  nerve  diseases,  and  which  even  to  a  certain  extent 
assert  their  place  in  the  text-books  as  independent  diseases,  although 
they  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  symptoms  of  a  disease.  For 
dietary  treatment  there  will  thus  come  in  question  such  disorders  of 
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the  body  as  are  brought  about  by  chemical  toxic  influences,  or  by 
irritations  propagated  along  the  nerve  tracks.  For  the  ordering 
ef  the  diet  with  regard  to  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decom- 
position, we  must  ask  ourselves  which  sections  of  the  digestive  tract 
are  to  be  taken  into  chief  consideration.  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where *  that  only  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  need  to  be  ccm- 
sidered,  as  the  processes  of  decomposition  in  the  large  intestine,  in 
which  the  colon  bacteria  play  a  part,  are,  as  is  well  known,  of  a 
physiological  nature,  their  principal  function  being  probably  to  ren- 
der accessible  to  the  process  of  resorption  the  nutritive  salts  included 
in  the  cellulose.  In  this  connection  my  own  views  diverge  decidedly 
from  those  of  Metschnikow,  who  regards  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  as  giving  rise  to  toxical  action.  His 
therapeutic  efforts  to  combat  decomposition  in  the  large  intestine  by 
introducing  other  bacteria,  belong  to  the  category  of  endeavors  which 
seek  to  change  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  improve  upon  the  entirely 
wise  rules  which  she  has  laid  down.  To  be  logical,  and  to  conform  to 
natural  laws,  the  diet,  in  order  to  prevent  fermentation  and  decom- 
position in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  must,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  be  so  arranged  that  what  is  eaten  or  drunk  can  not  possibly 
ferment  or  decompose  in  those  organs;  furthermore,  such  food  must 
be  so  finely  divided,  or  allow  of  such  fine  division  by  the  act  of 
mastication,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  rightly  warmed,  that,  when 
stomach  lesions  are  present,  irritations  of  the  latter,  in  the  so  fre- 
quent complications  with  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine  and  with  ap- 
pendix trouble,  may  be  avoided.  When  compiling  the  diet  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  gastrointestinal  disord^^,  particu- 
larly of  stomach  lesions,  there  has  hitherto  been  too  little  attention, 
or  none  at  all,  paid  to  the  exceedingly  significant  pathological-chem- 
ical derangements  of  the  stomach.  There  has  been  at  the  most  a 
careful  observation  of  the  variations,  often  so  capricious,  in  tiie 
hydrochloric-acid  contents  of  the  gastric  juice,  which,  however,  as 
has  been  shown  elsewhere,"  are  entirely  valueless,  both  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  diet  and  on  the  treatment  itself,  whilst  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  the  indications  thus  jdelded  can  be  utilised 
only  with  the  utmost  precaution,  and  stand  in  striking  dispropor- 
tion to  the  amoimt  of  incommodation,  to  which  the  patient  is  sub- 
jected in  determining  them,  and  to  the  risks  of  injury  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  hemorrhage,  etc.,  which  are  involved.  It  is  to  the 
circiunstance,  that  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition 
in  the  stomach  have  hitherto  not  received  proper  consideration,  and 
to  this  alone,  that  I  ascribe  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  faulty 
direction  of  our  therapeutical  as  also  diagnostical  efforts,  the  ex- 
traordinarily severe  and  varied  afterconditions  of  these  patholo- 
gical-chemical gastrointestinal  disorders  were  not  hitherto  recQg- 
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nized  in  their  primary  connection,  but  were  invariably  regarded 
either  as  independent,  accidental  complications,  or  were,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  latent  diseases  of  the  stomach,  looked  upon  as 
the  principal  or  sole  disease,  the  disease  of  the  stomach  being  en- 
tirely overlooked.  In  the  failure  to  recognize  the  causal  connection 
one  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  gastrointestinal  symptoms, 
which  present  themselves,  as  the  effect  of  an  aftercondition,  nervous- 
ness, which  is  almost  always  present,  being,  as  it  is,  the  earliest  and 
most  readily  occurring  feature;  this  in  its  turn  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  nervous  dyspepsia,  which,  however,  I  have  never  met 
with,  and  the  existence  of  which  I  must  dispute,  as  did  my  one- 
time chief,  Kussmaul.  For  if  both  the  pathological-ch«nical  dis- 
turbances of  the  stomach,  and  also  its  lesions,  are  fully  taken  into 
account  in  arranging  the  diet,  one  sees  clearly,  in  every  single  case 
of  illness,  where  the  regulations  as  to  diet  and  rest  are  scrupulously 
observed,  how  all  the  complications  and  symptoms  in  other  organs 
arising  from  these  disturbances,  and  finally  the  nervousness  itself, 

spontaneously  and  without  the  administration  of  medicines,  gradu- 
ally disappear.  One  can  observe  how  vast  and  absolutely  reliable 
is  the  influence  of  correct  diet  in  removing  disorders,  often  so  grave 
as  to  endanger  life,  so  long  as  there  are  no  pronounced  pathological- 
anatomical  changes  in  the  organs  themselves.  Against  these  changes 
in  other  organs  diet  is,  of  course,  powerless.  Here  perhaps  medi- 
cines, so  far  as  is  possible  for  them,  or  surgical  interference,  if  this 
is  indicated  at  all,  may  influence  therapeutics. 

Among  the  articles  of  food  which  ferment  and  decompose,  and 
thus  not  only  hinder  the  removal  of  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, but  also  maintain  these  processes  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine,  mention  is  to  be  made  in  the  first  place  of  sugar — saccharose 
as  well  as  levulose  and  lactose,  although  the  latter  is  least  injurious 
in  the  effects  of  its  fermentation.  From  this  it  follows  that  all 
articles  of  food  and  table  luxuries  and  also  all  tonics  which  contain 
these  forms  of  sugar  are  excluded  from  this  diet.  Particularly  in 
the  case  of  tonics  I  have  so  often  noticed  to  my  great  regret  that 
tonics,  excellent  as  regards  their  other  constituents,  are  rendered, 
through  the  sugar  which  is  added  to  improve  the  flavor  or  on  account 
of  its  being  readily  assimilable,  entirely  unsuited  for  use  in  all  debili- 
ties and  disorders  of  the  body  or  nervous  system  arising  from  gastro- 
intestinal complaints.  The  attention  of  manufacturers  and  inventors 
of  such  tonics  is  to  be  particularly  directed  to  this  faulty  state  of 
affairs.  For  this  reason  also  fruit  is  rigidly  excluded,  although 
recommended  as  so  beneficial,  as  well  for  stomach  complaints  and 
the  severe  intestinal  disturbances  and  diseases  which,  as  shown  else- 
where,* almost  always  accompany  these  complaints,  as  also  for  the 
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disorders  of  metabolism  arising  from  stomach  or  intestinal  ailments. 
The  fruit  recommended  for  constipation,  and  in  a  more  marked 
degree  the  vegetarian  diet  recommended  by  quacks  and  followers  of 
the  so-called  "natural"  methods  of  cure,  not  only  aggravate  the 
primary  stomach  complaint,  but  have  also  a  gravely  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  lesions  of  the  large  intestine  usually  present  at  the  same 
time.  Multiplying  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  thqr  in- 
tensify the  atony  of  the  intestine,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  toxins 
of  these  processes,  and  have  frequently  enough  a  pernicious  influence 
on  a  latent  appendicitis  contemporaneously  present,  on  lesi(His  of 
the  large  intestine,  but  above  all  on  the  gravely  disordered  functions 
of  the  small  intestine.  From  observations  extending  over  nearly  30 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  in  connection  with  diet  no  such  rank 
offences  are  committed  as  in  the  dietary  treatment  of  intestinal  dis- 
orders, directly  the  primary  chemical  disorders  of  the  stomach  are 
overlooked,  and  so  find  no  consideration  in  the  scheme  of  diet  The 
significance  of  this  faulty  vegetarian  diet  for  the  causal  treatment 
of  the  functional  disorders  of  the  small  intestine  and  of  the  patho- 
logical-anatomical changes  in  the  large  intestine,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  in  my  personal  experience,  since  I  have  carefully  followed  the 
causal  connection  of  injuries  of  the  functions  of  the  small  intestine, 
of  ulcerous  disorders  of  the  large  intestine,  and  of  apgendicitis  with 
stomach  complaints,  I  have  never  observed  a  single  case  of  small- 
intestine  disorders,  of  appendicitis,  and  of  ulcerous  disorders  of  the 
large  intestine  only  two  cases,  in  which  a  primary  stomach  ailment 
was  not  demonstrable.  I  can  therefore  only  warn  most  emphati- 
cally against  such  vegetarian  "  cures,"  on  account  of  their  association 
with  such  grave  danger  for  the  primary  disease,  for  the  secondary 
intestinal  injuries  and  ailments,  and  indeed  for  the  entire  body, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  such  dietary  treatment,  for  which  our  intes- 
tinal canal  is  entirely  unadapted,  offends  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
against  the  structure  of  the  intestinal  tract.  But  nothing  avenges 
itself  quicker  and  more  certainly  than  do  offences  against  naturals 
laws! 

As  a  further  important  requisite  in  the  diet  to  be  compiled  for 
gastrointestinal  ailments  and  their  after-conditions  comes  the  total 
exclusion  of  fat  and  butter,  and  therefore  of  all  articles  of  food  of 
which  butter  and  fat  form  a  part.  This  necessity,  too,  has  hitherto 
not  been  taken  into  consideration.  I  need  here  only  allude  to  the 
milk  so  frequently  lauded  as  dietary  remedy  in  stomach  complaints. 
In  general,  as  is  well  known,  fats  are  the  more  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  the  stomach,  disturbed  in  its  chemism,  shows  itself  the  more  out- 
raged, the  higher  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  lies.  Of  fats,  the  most 
easily  digested  is  butter,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  tolerated  by  the 
stomach,  in  the  convalescent  stage,  before  all  other  fats.    As  butter 
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must  often  be  used  in  the  cooking  of  meat,  the  latter  when  ready 
should  be  freed  from  the  butter  by  rinsing  in  hot  salt  water.  As 
milk  and  the  yolk  of  eggs  both  contain  fats,  their  exclusion  in  all 
cases  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  intestinal  tract  is 
imperative.  In  the  case  of  milk  there  comes  in  question,  as  a  further 
injurious  constituent,  milk  sugar.  Even  the  nutritive  salts  of  milk 
may  operate  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  conditions  of  the  life  of 
the  bacteria.  For  these  reasons  milk,  which  is  so  largely  praised  as 
a  remedial  article  of  food,  can  henceforth  have  no  place  in  our 
dietary  scheme,  apart  from  the  fact  that  milk,  when  taken  in  an  un- 
ccHnbined  condition,  that  is  to  say,  not  cooked  together  with  flour, 
rice,  groats^  cocoa,  etc.,  clots  in  the  stomach  to  form  lumps  of  curd, 
which,  in  the  presence  of  gastric  lesions,  positively  irritate  the  latter, 
or  at  the  least  decidedly  hinder  their  healing.  This  is  manifested 
clearly  enough  by  the  feeling  of  oppression  and  fullness  in  the  stomach 
and,  in  the  case  of  advanced  le»ons,  by  the  gastralgia  which  set  in, 
a  fact  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  specialists 
for  gastric  diseases.  Yolk  of  egg  is  also  to  be  forbidden  in  contem- 
poraneous disorders  of  the  large  intestine  and  appendix,  but  above 
all  and  always  in  diarrhea,  throughout  its  whole  duration.  The 
fat  of  meat  broth  is  best  removed  by  means  of  a  funnel;  owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  decomposition  takes  place,  or  in  other 
words,  bacteria  develop,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  broth  to  cool 
in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  skimmed  off.  As  the  decomposition 
products  of  fats  and  butter  have  an  astoimdingly  more  toxical  action, 
as  the  results  of  investigations  show,  than  the  fermentation  products 
of  the  various  sorts  of  sugar,  the  most  rigid  exclusion  of  these  is 
called  for. 

At  the  same  time  a  diet,  or  article  of  food,  absolutely  free  from  fat 
in  a  chemical  sense  is  not  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
dietetic  treatm^it,  no  further  stipulation  being  necessary  than  that 
fats  and  butter  shall  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  culinary  minimum 
possible.  In  the  preparation  of  the  food,  all  seasoning  is  to  be 
avoided ;  salt  alone  is  permissible,  and  even  this  must  not  be  present  in 
excess,  out  of  considerations  of  thirst  and  to  prevent  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Particularly  when  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
the  kidneys  is  present,  the  use  of  salt  should,  as  is  well  known,  be  re- 
stricted as  far  as  possible.  As  starch,  white  of  egg,  and  lean  meat 
do  not  tend  to  produce  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  in- 
testinal tract,  these  substances  in  their  different  forms  must  serve  for 
the  nourishment  of  such  invalids.  Starch  will  be  given  best  in  the 
form  of  slices  of  dry  toast  or  rolls  three  days  old,  both  of  which  forms 
of  bread  are  very  readily  broken  up  by  the  act  of  mastication,  or 
m  the  form  of  roasted  wheaten  flour,  and  in  various  oth^  forms,  such 
as  Bjiorr's  barley  meal  and  oatmeal,  Hohenlohe's  rolled  oats  passed 
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through  a  hair  sieve,  potato-sago,  groats,  rice  soaked  for  twelve 
hours,  flaked  rice,  barley  passed  through  the  hair  sieve,  all  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  form  of  soups  or  porridge  made  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  added.  Where  disorder  of  the  large  in- 
testine is  a  complication,  oaten  preparations  are  to  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  give  rise  to  flatulence.  In  the  place  of 
vegetables  are  to  be  recwnmended  the  flour  of  rice,  thick  groats, 
flaked  rice,  flaked  barley,  vermicelli  and  mashed  potato.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  render  these  soups  and  dishes  more  pala- 
tal}le,  and  above  all  more  nourishing,  by  cooking  them  together  with 
casein,  with  white  of  hen's  egg,  Leube-BosenthaPs  meat  solution,  or 
Liebig's  meat  peptone.  The  last  two  preparations,  however,  as  also 
meat  gravies,  stimulate  the  more  copious  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice;  when,  therefore,  a  condition  of  pronounced  irritation  of  a  gas- 
tric lesion  is  present,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  diet  until  the 
irritation  symptoms  of  the  gastric  lesion  have  subsided,  and  the  latter 
has  commenced  to  heal.  As  an  absolute  necessity  is  to  be  regarded 
the  addition  of  the  aforementioned  albumen  preparations,  whenever 
certain  indications,  such  as  hemorrhages,  prohibit  other  forms  of 
nourishment,  or  when  the  presence  of  kidney  inflammation  or  gout 
forbids  the  taking  of  red  meats.  Furthermore,  in  the  absence  of 
gastric  lesions,  macaroni  and  coarse  vermicelli,  taken  as  vegetables, 
may  have  a  place  in  the  diet. 

Other  kinds  of  bread,  and  particularly  the  Graham  bread  recom- 
mended for  constipation,  are  to  be  strictly  forbidden,  on  account  of 
their  being  too  difficult  of  digestion.  Among  meats  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, when  lesions  are  present,  as  soon  as  any  more  pronounced 
local  irritation  symptoms  have  subsided,  calfs  sweetbread,  calfs 
brains,  pigeon,  partridge,  other  young  wild  fowl,  and  chicken,  all 
roasted,  freed  from  fat  in  the  manner  described,  and  with  the  skin 
removed,  and,  furthermore,  raw  ham  scraped  with  an  iron  spoon  and 
carefully  freed  from  fat,  fiber,  and  sinew.  Where  stomach  lesions 
are  on  the  point  of  healing,  scraped  raw  loin  of  beef,  in  the  form 
of  underdone  beefsteak,  may  be  permitted,  and  where  stomach  le- 
sions are  entirely  absent,  any  tender  roast  meat,  veal  excepted,  freed 
from  fat  and  without  the  gravy,  is  to  be  allowed.  All  these  meats, 
under  like  conditions,  may  also  be  eaten  cold.  As  soon  as  the  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  processes  in  the  stomach  have  been  re- 
moved, for  the  determination  of  which  the  size  of  the  heart  is  the 
surest  guide  (as  then  in  adults  the  R.  D.=0,  the  L.  D.=7— 8  centi- 
meters), the  diet  may  be  broadened  in  respect  to  fats,  but  only  after  a 
week  to  a  fortnight  in  cases  where  the  fermentation  and  decomposition 
processes  have  not  been  of  very  long  duration,  and  after  three  to  five 
weeks  when  these  processes  have  persisted  some  considerable  time. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  will  be  the  addition  of  fresh  butter 
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to  the  diet.  Only  when  this  can  be  safely  taken,  the  surest  guide 
to  which  is  afforded  by  the  cardiac  measurements  remaining  constant, 
as  indicated  above,  may  yolk  of  egg  be  given,  also  eggs  boiled  for  1^ 
minutes,  always  assuming  the  absence  of  complications  of  the  large 
intestine;  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  milk  permissible,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  only  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  food. 
As  I  have  described  the  diet  in  fuller  detail  elsewhere,*  this  short 
account  will  here  suffice. 

What  absolutely  reliable  indications  have  we  at  all  that  the  proc- 
esses of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine  have  subsided,  and,  what  is  at  least  of  equal  importance, 
what  signs  are  there  of  the  recurrence  of  these  processes  after  the 
widening  of  the  diet — indications  which  are  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  treatment  which  is  to  proceed  along  sure 
lines?  Subjective  troubles  are  an  entirely  unreliable  guide;  they 
come  generally  too  late,  or  may  be  absent  altogether,  even  though 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition^are  at  work  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  loss  of  ap- 
petite, foul-smelling  breath,  eructations,  heartburn,  etc  The  indica- 
tions, which  I  have  found  after  investigations  extending  over  more 
than  20  years  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable,  are  such  as  invariably 
occur  side  by  side,  are  invariably  present,  and  which  can  always  be 
determined  earlier  than  all  others.  These  are  the  more  reliable,  that 
they  render  us — and  herein  consists  their  chief  value — altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  statements  and  subjective  condition  of  the  patient 
They  invariably  allow  conclusions  as  to  the  presence  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  fermentations  and  decompositions  in  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine,  because  their  evidence,  as  an  after-condition  based 
upon  natural  laws,  stands  and  falls  with  the  presence  of  these  proc- 
esses. These  indications  are^the  stomach  height,  i.  e.,  the  distance 
of  the  large  curve  of  the  stomach  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum 
in  the  middle  line;  secondly,  the  width  of  the  colon  (preferably  colon 
transversum) ;  thirdly,  and  of  chief  importance,  the  width  of  the 
heart  at  its  base,  to  which  a  brief  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  heart  width  and  stomach  height  are,  except  in  stenosis  pyloris, 
enteroptosis,  in  the  presence  of  valvular  defects  of  the  heart  not  com- 
pensated by  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  in  approaching 
cardiac  paralysis,  invariably  the  same,  directly  they  exceed  the  nor- 
mal dimensions — that  is  to  say,  become  pathologic — and  the  colon 
width  marches  parallel  with  them  in  strict  arithmetical  ratio,  except 
that  in  diseases  of  the  large  intestine  the  width  of  the  colon  may 
swerve  from  the  proportion  to  the  extent  of  an  increase  of  1  centi- 
meter, when  stomach  and  heart,  as  result  of  a  correct  diet,  have  again 
become  normal,  or  disease  of  the  large  intestine  pro  se  (independ- 
ently) exists. 
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The  normal  stomach  height  in  adults  is  8  centimeters;  when  the 
stomach  is  entirely  empty  it  may  be  1  to  1^  centimeters  less.  For 
the  heart  the  normal  dimension  is  8  centimeters  or  less,  as  is  the 
case  with  persons  of  small  build,  particularly  in  the  convalesceiit 
stage,  when  the  measurements  may  be  7,  or  even  6^  to  6  c^itimeters 
in  the  lying  position  and  in  the  standing  position  the  measurement 
may  be  7  or  8  centimeters.  The  right  diameter  must  always,  even 
when  cardiac  defects  are  present,  be  reduced  to  0.  In  the  latter 
complication  the  left  diameter  may  then  be  as  much  as  2  centi- 
meters larger,  where  there  are  old  defects  of  the  aortic  valve  even 
5  centimeters  larger,  without  there  being  need  to  assume  the  pres- 
ence of  gastic  fermentations  and  decompositions,  with  respect  to 
which  the  stomach  height  and  the  width  of  the  colon  must  then 
decide.  For  the  colon  transversum  the  normal  measurement  is  3^ 
centimeters  in  the  case  of  men;  in  small-built  women  3^  or  even 
3  centimeters.  The  parallelism  of  these  dimensions,  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  pathologic,  is  so  constant  that,  given  the  heart  width, 
one  can  conclude  with  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  stomach  height 
and  width  of  colon  and  vice  versa,  e.  g.,  the  colon  width  pointing 
to  the  width  of  the  heart.  The  truth  of  the  former  statement  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  demonstrating  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  of 
the  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
myself,  to  Dr.  Romer,  of  Illenau.  If  during  the  treatment  of  a  case 
the  pathological  measurements  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  colon  do 
not  recede,  we  have  at  once  an  absolutely  certain  indication  that  in 
the  ordering  of  the  diet  mistakes  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
withholding  of  fats  or  sugars,  or  else  warmed-up  food  has  been  given, 
which  also  tends  to  keep  up  or  aggravate  fermentation  and  decom- 
position in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Should  the  addition  to  the 
diet  of  butter,  egg,  and  milk  (the  latter  being  preferably  given  first 
diluted  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  tolerated),  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes,  result  in 
pathological  measurements  of  heart,  stomach,  and  large  intestine 
being  obtained,  we  know  at  once  that  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion in  the  stomach  have  again  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  butter, 
yolk  of  egg,  and  milk  must  be  struck  out  of  the  diet  if  we  are  not  to 
endanger  the  certain  success  of  our  treatment  The  decompositions, 
which  are  confined  to  the  large  intestine,  have  not  this  effect  on  the 
heart  and  stomach,  but,  at  the  most,  only  on  the  colon  itself.  The 
cause  of  these  changes  in  the  organs  mentioned  is  to  be  found  in  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  toxins  produced  by  the  pathologically 
changed  digestive  processes  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 

It  is  to  this  guiding  fact  alone  that  I  owe  my  certain  conclusions, 
on  which  are  built  up  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  central 
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nervous  system,  particularly  in  the  field  of  mental  diseases  and  the 
disorders  of  the  cerebral  functions,  but  also  in  the  disorders  of 
metabolism,  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  conclusions  which,  however,  in 
themselves  enabled  me  to  overthrow  the  so  perverse  views  concern- 
ing diet  and  several  dietetic  articles  of  food,  such  as  milk  and  fruit, 
which  have  obtained  up  to  this  day,  and  to  build  up  a  diet  which  will 
always  hold  good  so  long  as  the  laws  of  nature  remain,  on  which 
alone  that  diet  is  based.  The  cognizance  of  these  indicators  of  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  a 
chemical  examinaticm  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  the  de- 
termination of  the  hydrochloric  acid  content  for  its  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  the  diet  is,  as  already  mentioned,  entirely  unnecessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  touch  here  on  this  point  also,  I  regard  the  examina- 
tion of  the  feces  as  indispensable,  for  this  yields  us  most  valuable 
indications  concerning  the  functions  of  stomach,  small  and  largo 
intestine,  but  above  all,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  injuries  of  these 
functions  caused  by  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  yielding  us  a  complete  picture 
of  the  disease  in  its  entirety  such  as  the  minutest  examination  of  the 
gastrointestinal  canal  by  the  methods  of  percussion  and  palpation 
can  not  possibly  aflford.  The  extent  of  these  injuries  gives  us  interesi  - 
ing  information  concerning  the  duration  and  the  intensity  of  the 
fermentation  processes,  the  variety  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions.  These  injuries 
are,  as  a  rule,  most  severe  in  those  cases  where  the  latter  processes 
have  been  at  work  from  earliest  childhood  and  where  the  artificial 
feeding  resorted  to  in  place  of  suckling  prepared  the  ground  for 
grave  diseases  during  the  whole  life.  The  examination  of  the  feces 
confirms,  furthermore,  the  results  obtained  by  the  percussion  test  for 
sensibility  in  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  as  is  the  case  when  blood  is 
found  in  the  feces,  and  give  us  indications  of  great  value  for  the 
diet,  allowing  us  to  avoid  overtasking  those  very  functions,  which 
show  themselves  most  damaged,  and  thus  to  lighten,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  work  of  the  diseased  digestive  tract.  In  doing  this  we  fulfill 
the  first  condition,  without  which  a  complete  cure  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  is  inconceivable.  How  sadly  is  this  method  of  ex- 
amination neglected,  even  by  authorities  on  gastrointestinal  dis- 
eases, although  it  is  so  important  that  every  physician  should  uncon- 
ditionally be  conversant  with  it. 

The  aforementioned  three  indicators  of  the  fermentation  and  de- 
composition processes  are  much  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  set- 
ting in,  and  especially  with  the  disappearance  of,  these  troubles,  than 
all  the  other  toxic  manifestations  independent  of  the  statements  and 
sensations  of  the  patient  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  This  conclu- 
sicm  is  grounded  on  careful  observation  of  a  very  large  nmnber  of 
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cases  extending  over  a  period  of  25  years.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, too,  who  have  already  adopted  or  tried  my  methods  of  ex- 
amination and  treatment,  have  indorsed  the  correctness  of  these 
observations,  among  others  Dr.  Holtzmann,  of  Strassburg,  and  physi- 
cians attached  to  the  hospital  at  Illenau.  I  will  devote  only  a  few 
words  more  to  the  determination  of  these  three  indicators. 

For  measuring  the  heart-width  we  have  the  following  aids: 
Ausculto-percussion  and  ausculto-phonation  (my  first  methods  of 
examination),  Bazzi-Bianchi's  phonendoscope,  Goldschdder's  glass 
stick,  and  the  determining  of  the  apex  impulse  of  the  heart,  ^1  of 
which  yield  the  same  result.  For  determining  the  stomach-height 
I  have  always  been  guided  by  the  palpation  of  the  stomach-colon 
boundary,  which,  after  a  little  practice,  by  a  gliding  palpation  fixxn 
above  downward,  the  patient  standing,  is  perceptible  with  absolute 
certainty.  Furthermore,  all  the  aforementioned  methods  for  the 
heart  give  the  same  result.  Percussion  with  the  finger  on  Grold- 
scheider's  glass  stick  applied  slantingly  gives  a  hollow  sound  by 
percussing  upward  at  the  stomach  boundary.  I  may  remark  here 
that  the  instrument  just  referred  to  is  extremely  easy  to  manipulate, 
and  one  which  has  become  indispensable  for  me  in  my  examinations. 
For  determining  the  width  of  the  colon  the  same  methods  of  exami- 
nation are  applicable.  The  lower  boundary  is  sharply  delineated 
by  Goldscheider^s  glass  stick,  percussion  from  the  small  intestine  up- 
ward or  sideways  giving  at  once  a  deeper  note,  as  against  the  higher 
note  of  the  small  intestine.  Here  again  we  find  the  same  results, 
sharp  to  a  degree,  with  all  the  methods  of  examination.  Ausculto- 
phonation  is  an  easily  learned  procedure  of  my  own  discovery  for 
determining  the  extent  of  organs  and  of  tumors,  applicable  also  in 
the  case  of  the  lungs  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  centers  of 
thickening,  all  that  is  required  for  putting  it  into  practice  being 
an  ear  trumpet  and  an  ordinary  tuning  fork.  All  these  methods  are 
easily  learned,  can  be  carried  out  by  every  physician,  and  are  in 
point  of  trustworthiness,  when  their  results  are  compared  one  against 
the  other,  far  superior  to  the  Roentgen-ray  method,  which  affords 
no  guaranty  against  falling  into  the  most  glaring  mistakes,  as  fresh 
cases  every  day  clearly  prove  to  me.  The  Roentgen  method  is, 
indeed,  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  day,  which  would  dis- 
pense with  all  practice,  all  accurate  thinking  and  careful  weighing 
of  results,  all  overexertion,  above  all,  however,  all  loss  of  time,  e.  g., 
in  the  establishing  of  the  diagnosis,  but  in  keeping  with  the  proverb, 
^^  nil  sine  magno  labore,"  a  well-founded  diagnosis,  laying  clear  the 
causal  coherence  of  the  case,  will  never  be  established  without  these 
pains  and  sacrifices,  and  only  this  sound  and  well-laid  foundation 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  build  up  a  successful  therapy,  which, 
being  causal,  is  sure  and  certain  within  the  limits  of  hnnum  power. 
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In  the  case  of  patients  with  naturally  inferior  or  weakened  central 
nervous  system,  disturbances  such  as  light  and  restless  sleep,  the 
recurrence  of  convulsive  movements  before  falling  asleep,  failure  of 
mental  working  power,  ill-hmnor,  as  results  of  toxic  influences  aris- 
ing from  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes,  and  with, 
other  patients  now  and  then  local  troubles,  such  as  eructations,  pyro- 
sis, etc,  may  announce  the  reappearance  of  fermentation  and  decom- 
position following  on  a  broadening  of  the  diet,  earlier  than  do  the 
indications  already  described,  afforded  by  the  heart,  stcnnach,  and 
large  intestine.  Such  data,  however,  always  render  us  dependent  on 
subjective  troubles,  i.  e.,  such  as  are  groimded  on  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  and  which  may  be  transitory  and  have  for  their  moving 
cause  other  circumstances,  as  a  state  of  violent  mental  excitement, 
etc.,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  entirely  unquestionable. 

It  would  be  a  grave  sin  of  omission  on  my  part  were  I  to  make  no 
m^ition  of  the  extreme  impcHrtance  of  bodily  rest,  freedom  from 
excitement,  vexation,  etc,  in  a  word,  m^ital  repose,  for  the  healing 
of  lesions  of  the  whole  digestive  tract,  above  all  for  the  healing  of 
st<»nach  lesions,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  elsewhere.^  But 
there  is  another  reason  why  rest  is  in  general  indispensable,  viz,  that 
it  enables  the  digestive  processes,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  to 
proceed  quicker  and  also  more  effectively.  Not  less  weighty  is  the 
circumstance  that  rest  reduces  the  caloric  requirements  of  the  body 
to  a  minimum;  hereby  again  is  moderated  the  loss  of  calories  to 
which  the  absolutely  essential  withdrawal  from  the  diet  of  fats, 
and  the  so  readily  assimilable  sugar,  subjects  the  body,  with  the 
result  that  emaciation  is  counteracted  as  far  as  possible.  This  con- 
temporaneous rest  cure — apart  from  the  complications  of  hemor- 
rhage, gastralgia,  acute  appendicitis,  etc,  which  of  course  demand 
it — ^is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  stomach  lesions,  the 
latent  appendicitis,  and  the  lesions  of  the  large  intestine,  and  also 
in  prop<»rtion  to  the  degree  of  the  weight  shortage  present,  to  the 
severity  of  the  small  intestine  injuries,  and  thus  to  the  difficulty  with 
whidi  the  process  of  anabolism  is  carried  on.  But  more  strictly  than 
ever  must  we  insist  upon  this  rest  treatment  when  we  have  to  do  with 
more  extensive  latent  tuberculous  foci  in  the  lungs,  threatening  pleu- 
risy, which  are  here  so  extremely  common.  By  this  means  we  shall 
attain  our  end  far  more  quickly  and  with  far  greater  certainty,  and 
shall  have  much  less  to  fear  from  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of 
strength.  If,  in  the  case  of  patients  who  refuse  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  rest  cure  (particularly  when 
severe  injuries  of  the  small  intestine  and  more  extensive  gastro- 
intestinal lesions  are  present) ,  we  decline  from  the  outset  to  under- 
take the  treatment,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  many  an  undeserved 
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Furthermore,  our  diet  comes  in  question  for  the  healing  of  the  lesions 
of  ihe  duodenum,  for  the  restoring  of,  or,  where  this  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, for  the  amelioration  of  the  vastly  important  functions  of  the 
small  intestine,  which  after  a  lengthy  duration  of  the  gastric  disease 
are  generally  severely  injured  and  the  injuries  of  which  are  solely  a 
result  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  of  the  stomach  contents,  that 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years.  As  we  know,  the  small  intestine 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  digestive  canal ;  the  mere 
injuring  of  its  bactericidal  function,  which,  as  investigations  have 
Aown,  is  so  easily  destroyed,  has  a  directly  pernicious  influence  on 
ihe  rest  of  the  body  and  is  the  cause  of  cystic  ailments  and  the  forma- 
tion of  gallstones,  for  I  have  never  seen  disease  of  the  gall  bladder 
'without  accompanying  disease  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 
Careful  clinical  examination  is  here  more  reliable  than  examinations 
in  the  dissecting  room. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  intestine's  capacity  for  killing  disease 
germs  is  the  sole  cause  of  appendicitis.  Very  frequently  appendicitis 
can  be  observed  as  latent  disease  in  gastric  ccmiplaints,  and  may  exist 
as  such  for  many,  many  years,  until,  as  the  result  of  encroaching  on 
the  peritoneum,  it  enters  upon  the  acute  stage.  The  destruction  of  the 
bactericidal  function  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  sole  cause  of  ulcera- 
tions of  the  large  intestine,  which  also  are  very  commonly  latent  It 
is,  however,  also  the  most  common  and  most  important  cause  of  the 
invasion  of  tuberculosis  in  the  body  and  of  the  invasion  of  other 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus  abdominalis,  dysentery,  etc.  In 
the  immunity  against  these  infectious  diseases  an  unimpaired  condi- 
tion of  the  bactericidal  function  of  the  small  intestine  probably  plays 
an  important  part  No  small  role  is  played  also  by  the  injury  of 
the  small  intestine  functions  caused  by  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, and  not  less  important  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  toxins  of 
these  processes  on  the  pancreas  in  the  injuries  of  the  pancreatic  func- 
tions and  the  diseases  of  the  pancreas.  No  other  procedure,  no  other 
remedy,  can,  according  to  my  careful  investigations,  repair,  or  at  least 
improve,  the  damaged  functions  of  the  small  intestine  than  the  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  in  the  stomach 
by  m^ms  of  the  diet,  and  by  imposing  the  lightest  possible  functional 
burdens  on  the  small  intestine,  which,  as  my  experience  of  many  years 
goes  to  prove,  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  diet  under  discussion. 
Even  severe  injuries  of  the  functions  in  question,  after  a  six  months' 
carrying  out  of  the  dietary  treatment,  are  considerably  ameliorated, 
as  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  feces  go  to  prove,  and  where 
the  fermentations  and  decompositions  have  not  persisted  too  long, 
can  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  cured.  A  further  urgent  warning 
I  would  direct  against  the  spa  treatment,  where  the  waters  have  a 
purgative  action,  and  this  is  particularly  directed  against  the  cures 
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at  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  Neuenahr,  which,  as  experience  and 
observations  show,  only  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  functions  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  also  of  the  stomach  functions,  and  which,  bj 
heightening  the  stomach's  intolerance,  only  further  accentuate  the 
fermentation  and  decomposition.  The  transitory  improvement,  whidi 
takes  place  at  such  spas,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  that  most  weighty 
factor  of  bodily  (and  very  often  mental)  rest,  and  the  relaxation 
which  the  cure  affords,  but  which  can  be  obtained  in  equal  measure 
in  sanatoria  and  at  ordinary  health  resorts.  The  practice  of  drintdng 
the  waters  at  spas,  and  here  I  make  no  exceptions^  is  entirely  super- 
fluous, and  without  this  dietetic  treatment  never  accomplishes  its  end, 
even  when  not  detrimental  in  the  manner  already  described.  Even 
in  association  with  this  diet  it  can  not,  according  to  my  investigations, ' 
accelerate  the  course  of  healing.  The  accentuaticm  of  the  fermenta- 
tions and  decompositions  caused  by  the  taking  of  purging  mineral- 
water  cures,  or  which  can  even  result  from  partaking  of  cold  mineral 
waters,  is  the  cause  of  the  severe  cardiac  disturbances,  the  severe 
sleeplessness,  severe  melancholia,  which  set  in  after  sudi  cures. 

This  same  diet  is  called  for  in  ulcerous  diseases  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, in  latent  typhlitis,  and  in  diarrhea.  The  latter  is  not  to  be 
cured  except  by  the  most  rigid  observance  of  diet,  and  as  a  rule  does 
not  require  the  administration  of  opiates.  In  this  intestinal  c<Hn- 
plication  I  prescribe  bismuth,  carbonic  10,  bismuth,  bisalicylic.  5, 
catechu  pulv.  4,  benzonaphtol  2,  of  which  I  give  as  much  as  will 
cover  the  end  of  the  blade  of  a  dinner  knife  up  to  half  a  teaspoonful 
two  hours  after  meals,  in  warm  weak  black  tea,  which  in  such  cases  I 
give  also  as  a  beverage.  Constipation  is  generally  only  a  result  of 
the  aforementioned  atony  of  the  large  intestine,  caused  by  the  toxins 
of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  but  which,  where  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  present,  may 
also  be  due  to  spastic  contraction  of  the  large  intestine  at  the  seat 
of  the  ulcers,  being  very  seldom  conditional  alone  an.  hemorrhoids 
following  on  stricture  of  the  sphincter.  This  constipation  can  be 
combated  only  with  this  diet,  if  the  causal  indications  are  to  be 
satisfied.  Wh^e  there  are  strictures  of  the  sphincter,  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  particularly  severe  local  atony  of  the  rectum, 
these  must  be  put  an  end  to  by  dilating  the  sphincter.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  this  diet  has  a  constipating  tendency,  and  that  at  first 
the  constipation  tends  to  increase.  For  all  that,  the  diet  must  not 
be  changed,  as  otherwise  atony  and  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine — not 
to  speak  of  severe  injuries  to  the  stomach  and  small  intestine — as 
was  shown  in  an  earlier  section,  can  never  heal;  on  the  contrary, 
these  conditions  could  only  be  made  worse,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  temporary  success  of  evacuation  achieved.  For  the  same  reason 
all  purgatives  are  strictly  forbidden ;  they  would,  above  all,  severely 
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injure  the  functions  of  the  small  intestine,  and  would  also,  as  shown 

elsewhere,*  have  a  gravelly  injurious  effect  on  the  digestion  and 
resorption  of  the  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  finds  only  too  fre- 
quently the  severest  injuries  of  the  functions  of  the  small  intestine, 
as  observations  go  to  prove,  in  those  cases  where  a  misuse  of  purga- 
tives, extending  over  many  years,  was  to  be  recorded.  The  consti- 
pation must  be  combated  only  by  the  use  of  glycerin  suppositories, 
injections  of  camomile  tea,  oil,  or  liquid  paraffin,  until  spontaneous 
evacuation  results. 

I  wish  to  refer  also  to  the  great  importance  of  this  diet,  here  of 
course  only  in  its  liquid  form,  in  cases  of  typhus  abdominalis.  For 
the  speedy  healing  of  the  lesions  of  the  small  intestine,  and  for  the 
causal  combating  of  cardiac  weakness,  and  the  prophylaxis  of  hypo- 
static pneumonia,  this  diet  is  indispensable,  and  conduces  more 
quickly  and  certainly  than  anything  else  to  the  reduction  of  fever. 
As  all  my  observations  teach  me,  the  continuance  of  high  fever, 
stupor,  and  cardiac  weakness  are  due  only  to  a  wrong  diet,  sometimes 
to  the  giving  of  milk  and  yolk  of  egg,  and  when  the  patient  is  put 
on  a  correct  diet,  a  reduction  of  the  high  temperature  immediately 
follows,  until  by  degrees  the  fever  entirely  subsides.  This  same  diet 
is  alone  competent  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  That  in  the  early 
stages  of  infectious  diseases  of  the  digestive  canal  antiseptic  purga- 
tives are  indispensable  is  too  well  known  to  need  argument. 

Also  for  disease  of  the  gall  bladder  and  in  icterus  catarrhalis  this 
diet  is  alone  indicated,  taking  into  account  as  it  does  at  the  same 
time  the  indicatio  causalis.  If  the  stage  of  gallstone  formation  has 
already  been  reached  the  diet  can  of  course  do  nothing  for  this  com- 
plication, although  it  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  the 
primary  disease,  that  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  which  must  never 
be  neglected.  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  here  my  keen  regret 
that  surgeons,  in  consequence  of  one-sided  examination  of  their 
patients,  are  constantly  overlooking  this  primary  disease  and,  indeed, 
often  enough  even  deny  its  existence,  through  ignorance  of  the 
proper  methods  of  examination,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  they  confuse 
for  the  same  reason  a  gastric  lesion  with  cholelithiasis,  or  with  ad- 
hesions of  the  gall  bladder,  with  the  result  that  an  entirely  mistaken 
operation  is  undertaken.  If  there  is  a  definite  diagnosis  of  chole- 
lithiasis, without  immediate  surgical  interference  appearing  neces- 
sary, I  consider  it  always  advisable,  before  the  operation  is  under- 
taken, to  relieve  first  the  primary  disease,  as  then,  thanks  to  the 
removal  of  the  cardiac  weakness,  resultant  on  the  treatment — ^which 
weakness  almost  always  goes  with  the  primary  disease — the  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  less  risk  and  offers  prospects  of  a  more  favor- 
able course  of  healing.    The  attempt  to  disperse  gallstones  by  hydro- 
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therapeutics  or  medicines  is  useless.  Whilst  we  must  give  due  recog- 
nition to  the  successes  which  surgery  has  achieved  in  the  treatment 
of  cholelithiasis,  still  the  one-sided  treatment  of  what  is  onlv  a  cc»n- 
plication,  without  at  the  same  time  removing  the  primary  disease, 
attended  as  it  is  with  so  many  dangers,  can  never  guarantee  for  the 
patient  an  entirely  satisfactory  result.  To  touch  at  this  point  on 
the  remaining  abdominal  complications  which  call  for  surgical  in- 
terference, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  appendicitis,  as  many  observa- 
tions go  to  prove,  only  very  seldom  requires  surgical  procedures. 
The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  disease  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tine, which  is  always  present,  removes  also  the  latent  appendicitis 
quickly  and  surely.  We  have  success  even  when  the  disease  is 
accompanied  by  severe  local  pain.  In  all  my  30  years  of  profes- 
sional activity  I  have  only  in  two  cases — ^in  which  perforaticm  had 
led  to  abscess  formation — ^had  to  call  a  surgeon  to  my  assistance. 
In  gastric  affections,  too,  unprofitable  surgical  procedures  are  far 
too  frequent 

In  many  cases  the  gastroenterostomy  was  imdertaken,  or  suggested, 
as  last  resource,  after  the  patient  had  submitted  for  a  long  time  to  a 
treatment  which  could  not  be  successful,  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  a  correct  diet  and,  often  enough,  for  the  absolute  rest  so  indis- 
pensable. It  is  overlooked  in  such  cases  that  a  gastroenterostomy 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  either  the  severely  injured  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  with  its  lesion,  or  on  its  functions.  For  this 
reason  the  gastroenterostomy  has  never  any  other  influence  on  the 
gastric  lesion  than  a  rest  cure  of  equal  duration  and  with  the  same 
diet  would  also  have.  The  operation  is  always  without  influence 
on  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  in  the  stomach,  as  underly- 
ing the  latter  is  solely  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  tolerate  foods 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  these  processes,  and  this  inability  can  never 
be  influenced  by  such  an  operation.  Frequently  enough,  as  has  been 
sliown  by  careful  investigations,  in  the  case  of  sudi  unfortunate 
patients,  with  all  their  troubles  associated  with  the  disease  of  the 
stomach,  small  intestine  and  colon  remaining  unchanged,  another 
ulcer  formation  at  the  place  of  connection  of  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tine comes  to  add  to  their  sorrows.  Gastroenterostomy  is  indicated 
only  in  cases  of  more  pronounced  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  where  there 
is  difficulty  in  emptying  the  stomach.  I  have  hitherto  only  once  had 
tc  recommend  such  an  operation,  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  at  the 
time  no  longer  any  gastric  lesion;  10  years  later  the  case  presented 
itself  again  with  a  new  lesion  of  the  stomach,  a  lesion  of  the  snudl 
intestine  near  the  place  of  connection,  with  severe  disease  of  the  small 
intestine  and  colon  following  on  marked  gastric  fermentation  and 
decomposition  processes,  all  of  which  the  operation  was  powerless  to^ 
prevent,  though  performed  in  irreproachable  manner  by  an  extraordi- 
narily capable  surgeon,  Oeheimrat,  Dr.  C. 
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Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  the  gastrointestinal 
canal  and  its  annexions,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  a  simple  method 
of  examination  for  the  diagnosis  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  as  applicable  to  the 
determining  of  the  exact  location  of  these  lesions,  but  also  the  com- 
pletion of  tiieir  healing,  a  method,  the  application  and  value  of 
which  I  have  discussed  in  more  detail  in  another  work,^®  viz,  the 
test  of  the  percussory  sensitiveness.  This  method  is  equally  adapted 
for  the  determination  of  gastrointestinal  lesions  and  lesions  of  the 
duodenum,  as  also  for  the  determination  of  gall-bladder  affections, 
particularly  latent  affections,  and  gallstones,  also  of  latent  appendi- 
citis, without  doing  injury  to  the  patient,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
test  of  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  which  must  invariably  aggravate 
the  lesions  and  which,  by  causing  perforation,  may  even  result  in  a 
hitherto  latent  appendicitis  becoming  acute.  For  this  reason  I 
apply  the  test  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  colon, 
S.  Romanum,  and  the  appendix,  only  after  the  percussory  test  of 
sensitivffliess  has  shown  itself  to  be  negative  of  result,  even  with  the 
most  forcible  percussion,  and  when  I  wish  to  convince  myself  at  any 
cost  of  the  intactness  of  the  intestinal  sections  in  question.  This 
test  of  the  percussory  sensitiveness  will  be  best  carried  out  on  the 
organs  of  the  abdomen  with  the  patient  in  an  erect  posture.  Of  the 
greatest  importance  is  this  test  of  sensitiveness  also  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  particularly  for  the  determinatioQ  of  superficial  foci, 
which  so  readily  bring  on  pleurisy  or  pneumothorax,  as  also  for 
determining  the  extent  of  an  acute  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  or  peri- 
tonitis. It  is  for  me  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  method,  which,  in 
association  with  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  organs  by  the  methods 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  allows  of  such  an  exact  differential 
diagnosis,  has  made  so  little  headway  among  our  professors  and  in 
our  practice,  and  I  can  not  suflBciently  urge  it  on  the  attention  of 
surgeons  occupying  themselves  with  internal  operative  procedures, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  their  very  regrettable  mistakes.  It  is 
a  method  which  will  never  be  superseded  by  the  Roentgen-ray 
photography,  is  simple,  demands  no  practice,  and  can  be  immediately 
applied  by  every  physician,  although  it  must  forego  the  theatrical 
effect  of  the  X-ray  photography.  As  everywhere  else,  so  particularly 
in  the  field  of  medicine,  the  simplest  methods  remain  always  the  best. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  diet  in  question  in  the  case  of  toxio 
albuminuria,  and  for  the  treatment  of  nephritis.  I  have  shown  in 
another  work"  that  the  toxins  from  the  gastroenteric  fermentation 
and  decomposition  processes,  being  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  main* 
tain  a  more  or  less  pronounced  irritation  of  the  renal  parenchyma, 
the  degree  of  which,  apart  from  the  degree  of  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  processes,  is  conditioned  only  by  the  varying  resist- 
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ance  capacity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys,  so  different  in  indi- 
viduals. This  toxic  albuminuria  is  demonstrable  in  almost  all  cases 
of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  although  fortunately  very  often 
in  only  just  perceptible  degree.  Most  cases  of  albuminuria,  unas- 
sociated  with  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passage,  have 
this  gastroenteric  origin,  and  are  of  great  importance  as  weighty 
and  only  guides  for  judging  of  the  resistance  of  tiie  renal  parenchyma 
in  each  individual  case  of  disease,  and  thus  again  for  the  prophy- 
laxis of  chronic  kidney  inflammaticms.  The  discovery  of  severe 
toxic  albuminuria  (0.005  to  0.01  per  cent)  calls  at  once  for  the  perma- 
nent inhibition  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  highly  spiced  foods, 
and  for  the  most  thorough  removal  of  any  (latent)  syphilitic  affec- 
tions that  may  be  present,  a  measure  of  which  the  importance  and 
necessity  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  incurability  of  the  chronic 
nephritis.  Both  moderate  and  severe  cases  of  toxic  albuminuria,  but 
first  and  foremost  the  more  trifling  cases,  improve  of  themselves 
under  the  diet,  without  any  other  treatment  than  that  devoted  to  the 
primary  disease,  even  if  small  traces,  especially  when  the  fermenta- 
tions in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  have  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, remain  demonstrable  for  a  long  time  as  secondary  effects. 
But  also  in  the  chronic  and  acute  cases  of  nephritis  this  diet  is  indis- 
pensible,  and  a  veritable  blessing,  just  so  far  as  any  improvement  is 
still  at  all  possible,  as  precisely  the  toxins  fnnn  fermentations  and 
decompositions  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  where  these  are 
present,  affect  most  disastrously  the  diseased  renal  parenchyma,  and 
thus  also  the  loss  of  albumin  in  the  body. 

Here,  above  all,  must  we  be  concerned  to  avert  the  grave  dangers 
of  permanent  irritations  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  caused  by  the 
excretion  of  gastroenteric  toxins,  and  the  effect  of  the  correct  diet 
is  seen  in  that  the  -amount  of  contained  albumin  recedes  in  a  short 
time  from  0.6  to  0.2  and  even  0.1  per  cent,  the  miliary  casts  become 
reduced  in  nmnber,  and,  thanks  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  heart, 
the  dyspnoea  and  edema  may  be  reduced,  the  diuresis  relieved,  and 
the  general  condition,  sleep,  and  appetite  improved.  Immediately 
there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  fermentation  in  the  gastrointestinal 
canal,  no  matter  how  apparently  trifling,  in  chronic  nephritis,  and 
above  all  in  acute  nephritis,  milk,  yolk  of  egg,  butter,  and  fats  must 
be  immediately  forbidden.  In  an  acute  nephritis  the  persistent 
condition  of  irritation  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  maintained  by 
gastroenteric  fermentations  and  decompositions,  may  effectively 
hinder  the  recovery  of  the  diseased  kidneys.  Milk,  yolk  of  egg, 
and  butter  are,  therefore,  permissible  only  where  the  digestive  proc- 
esses in  the  gastrointestinal  canal  are  entirely  unimpaired,  and  when 
a  constant  watch  can  be  kept  on  the  dimensions  of  the  heart,  stomadi, 
and  colon,  so  that  on  the  appearance,  or  reappearance,  of  fermenta- 
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tion  and  decomposition  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  milk, 
yolk  of  egg,  and  butter  may  be  again  cut  off,  as  the  recurrence  of 
these  processes  leads  immediately,  in  absolute  accordance  with  law, 
as  numerous  careful  observations  have  shown,  to  a  renewed  exacerba- 
tion of  the  albuminuria  and  the  increased  passing  of  casts  in  the 
urine.  The  same  applies,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  to  the  grape  cure, 
so  popular  in  chronic  nephritis,  as  indeed  to  the  allowing  of  fruit  of 
any  kind,  which  has  likewise  as  preliminary  condition  an  entirely 
unimpaired  gastrointestinal  canal,  free  from  fermentations  and  de- 
compositions, but  which  also  demands  at  the  same  time  a  never- 
ceasing  watdi  over  the  measurements  of  heart,  stomach,  and  large 
intestine. 

I  further  wish  to  allude  briefly  to  the  importance  of  the  diet  in 
cases  where,  owing  to  gastroenteric  fermentation  and  decomposition, 
there  is  an  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and  increased  excretion 
of  carbonates,  which  rapidly  disappear  as  soon  as  an  improvement 
takes  place  in  these  processSs,  and  which  often  in  severe  stages  go  side 
by  side  with  signs  of  irritation  in  the  urinary  passage.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  abnormal  excretion  of  urates,  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  the 
increase  of  uric  acid  resultant  <m  the  disintegration  of  the  body 
albumen,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  the  action  of  gastric  toxins, 
a  state  of  affairs  whidi  we  so  frequently  observe  in  the  case  of 
fermentation  and  decomposition  processes  associated  with  pro- 
nounced emaciation.  Furthermore,  the  consecutive  diseases  of  the 
large  intestine  conduce  to  the  formation  of  renal  calculi,  a  part  of 
these  concretions  having  probably  for  their  final  cause,  as  investiga- 
tions prove,  the  breaking  down  of  the  function  of  the  large  intestine 
to  eliminate  the  very  insoluble  lime,  but  especially  the  oxalic  acid.  It 
is  fortunate  in  a  way,  that  generally,  owing  to  a  contemporaneous 
achlorhydria,  or  subacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  resorption  of 
the  calcium  salts  is  prevented,  or  at  least  rendered  more  difficult, 
otherwise  the  lime  concretions  in  the  kidneys  would  certainly  be 
more  frequently  met  with.  The  increase  of  uric  acid  already  alluded 
to  may,  as  is  known,  lead  to  the  formations  of  concretions  of  the 
kidneys.  Whilst  in  the  case  of  phosphaturia  and  uraturia  the  action 
of  the  diet  is  so  quick  and  certain,  in  the  presence  of  renal  concre- 
tions it  is  of  course  unavailing,  and  its  whole  importance,  therefore, 
lies  solely  in  the  prevention,  by  a  prompt  and  radical  removal  of 
these  disorders  of  metabolism,  in  the  timely  removal  of  the  gastric 
trouble,  and  probably  further  in  the  early  removal  of  the  infections 
of  the  urinary  passage,  when  these  have  made  their  appearance. 

In  the  early  years  of  childhood  the  dietetic  treatment  is  of  impor- 
tance for  the  prophylaxis  and  removal  of  rickets  and  for  the  prophy- 
laxis of  subsequent  dental  caries.  The  entirely,  or  at  least  seriously, 
arrested  absorption  of  lime,  caused  by  the  achlorhydria  or  pro- 
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noonoed  sabacidity  consequent  on  severe  gastric  disease,  can  not 
fail  to  have  a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  the  development  of 
bones  and  teeth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  meet  witii  rickets 
only  in  such  children  as  are  not  fed  at  the  breast,  and  in  whose  case, 
particularly  owing  to  the  sugar  given,  the  occurrence  of  gastric  fer- 
mentations and  decompositions  is  encouraged,  and  these  processes 
themselves  markedly  intensified.  The  giving  of  preparations  of 
lime,  with  a  view  to  combating  rickets,  does  not  affect  the  indicatio 
causalis,  but  has  rather  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  digestive  proc- 
esses, as  is  the  case  with  cod-liver  oil,  and  is  illogical,  seeing  that 
the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  calcium  sidts  in  the 
food,  but  by  the  greatly  lessened  resorption  of  the  lime.  A  contribu- 
tory cause  is  possibly  the  impoverishment  of  the  tissue  fluids  in  alka- 
lies consequent  on  the  fermentations  and  deccnnpositions  in  the  stom- 
ach and  small  intestine,  which  shows  itself  in  the  increased  excre- 
tion of  carbonates  already  alluded  to,  as  the  alkalies  for  the  neutral- 
izing of  the  resorbed  and  greatly  increased  acids  of  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  processes  must  be  drawn  from  the  blood.  To 
what  extent  the  osteomalacia  is  influenced  by  the  broken-down  lime 
assimilation  resulting  from  chronic  gastric  trouble,  to  what  extent 
accordingly  the  diet  can  have  a  prophylactic  and  ameliorating  action, 
I  have,  imfortunately,  no  experience,  owing  to  the  lack  of  material 
for  observation.  That  this  disturbance  plays  a  part,  is  probaUe; 
other  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissue  fluids,  however,  must  certainly 
cooperate,  having  a  solvent  action  on  the  lime  in  the  bone  tissue. 
That  pregnancy  plays  a  part,  in  its  providing  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  lime,  is  certain  and  well  known. 

The  increase  of  uric  acid  consequent  on  the  action  of  gastro- 
enteric toxins  is  also  of  importance  in  lumbago  and  sciatica,  not  in- 
frequently met  with  in  gastrointestinal  diseases,  complications  in 
which  Weintraud,  too,  has  observed  an  increase  of  the  uric  acid.  A 
thorough  and  permanent  cure  of  these  troubles  is  best  and  most 
rertainly  achieved  by  applying  this  diet  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
fermentations  and  decompositions  in  the  gastrointestinal  canal, 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  increased  formation  of  uric  acid. 

The  significance  of  uric  acid  in  gout  is  very  generally  recognized. 
If  we  adhere  to  the  view  already  touched  on,  that  the  increase  of 
uric  acid  in  the  body  is  brought  about  by  the  accentuated  disinte- 
gration of  albumin  contained  in  the  body  and  of  the  cell-nuclei,  we 
can  then  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  pathological  increase  of  uric  acid, 
also  in  gout,  only  toxic  actions,  but  not  excess  of  metabolism  of 
meat  or  a  one-sided  meat  diet  The  most  important  and  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  these  toxic  operations,  not  to  speak  here  of  infectious 
diseases,  will  be  found  in  the  fermentation  and  decomposition 
processes  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal.    As  the  records  of  investi- 
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gations  show,  the  increase  of  urates  here  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  toxic  manifestations  of  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  processes  (particularly  the  fermentations  resulting 
in  oleic  and  butyric  acids)  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
emaciation  took  place.  As  has  been  proved  by  Garrod,  Schitten- 
helm,  Brugsch,  and  Oudzent/'  in  the  case  of  the  gouty  subject  we 
have  to  do  with  a  supersaturation  of  the  blood  with  sodium  memo- 
urate,  which,  however,  can  not  be  due  to  a  diminished  elimination 
of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  as  this  elimination  by  the  kidneys  is 
not  restricted  in  gouty  patients.  The  overloading  of  the  blood  with 
uric  acid  can,  for  this  reason  also,  in  my  opinion,  only  take  place  as 
result  of  the  overproduction  of  uric  acid  consequent  on  the  patho- 
logically increased  disintegration  of  nuclei  and  of  the  albumin  con- 
tained in  the  body.  The  causal  treatment  of  gout  must  accordingly 
be  directed  against  the  overproduction  of  uric  acid  due  to  toxic 
influences,  and  weight  must  be  laid  chiefly  on  putting  an  end  to  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  by  means  of  a  correct 
diet,  which  here,  needless  to  say,  must  not  include  calf's  sweetbread 
and  calTs  brains,  articles  of  food  rich  in  purin,  whilst  the  removal 
of  the  toxic  influences  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  will  be  promoted  by 
the  diet  itself.  In  the  prophylaxis  the  reduction  of  the  uric  acid  to 
the  physiological  proportion  must  always  be  the  essential  point 
The  exceptional  position  which  gout  takes  among  the  disorders  of 
metabolism  is  due  to  the  retention  and  deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the 
tissues,  leading  to  palpable  pathological-anatomical  changes,  which 
again  demand  a  special  treatment. 

Umber  rightly  regards  this  as  the  primary  condition  of  gout** 
A  nearer-lying  cause  of  this  deposition  of  uric  add  is  possibly  the 
atony  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels,  and  the  reduction  of  the  strength 
of  the  heart  due  to  the  toxins  of  the  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, which  is  reflected  in  the  ccHnplaints  of  the  patient  of  cold 
hands  and  feet.  A  further  cause  of  the  retention  of  uric  acid  in  the 
tissues,  in  addition  to  the  increased  difficulty  attached  to  the  carry- 
ing off  of  this  acid  by  the  blood  due  to  its  supersaturation  with  uric 
add,  may  lie  in  the  decreased  alkalinity  of  the  tissue  fluids,  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  a  consequence  of  the  accentuated  con- 
sumption of  alkalies  required  to  neutralize  the  butyric  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  lactic  acid  as  resorbed  products  of  the  gastric  decomposi- 
tion processes,  for  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  is  able  to  maintain  its 
almost  neutral  reaction  within  fairly  extensive  limits.  Both  possi- 
bilities, therefore,  neither  of  which  is  excluded  by  their  reciprocal 
influences,  point  to  the  great  importance  of  the  removal  of  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition.  On  the  uric  acid, 
when  once  its  deposition  in  the  tissues  is  accomplished,  and  on  the 
pathological-anatomical  changes  and  their  removal,  when  once  they 
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have  taken  place,  the  diet  is  again  without  influence.  Here  only 
such  measures  can  avail  as  result  in  rendering  soluble  the  uric  acid 
deposited,  making  possible  its  conveyance  into  the  blood  no  longer 
supersaturated  with  this  acid,  measures,  however,  which,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  His,  Paul,  and  Gudzent,**  do  not  include  the 
use  of  lithia  water  and  alkalies,  for  the  giving  of  these,  as  Gudzent 
rightly  remarks,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  physical  chemistry  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  uric  acid  itself. 

For  the  same  reason  the  effect  of  gastroenteric  toxins  on  the 
atony  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels,  in  reciprocal  action  with  the 
flooding  of  the  blood  with  uric  acid,  may  be  of  a  certain  importance 
also  for  the  etiology  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  to  this  may  coum 
as  further  important  factors  damp,  cold  dwelling  houses,  situated 
near  or  on  the  ground,  working  under  similarly  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, and  also  chronic  alcoholism.  I  found  a  careful  considerati<m 
of  the  complicating  gastro-intestinal  ailments  to  exert  the  best  in- 
fluence on  the  treatment  of  this  grave  and  obstinate  disease,  if  ac- 
companied at  the  same  time  by  a  removal  of  the  unfavorable  hygienic 
factors. 

A  disorder  of  the  body  of  exceedingly  great  moment,  which  may 
have  its  origin  in  gastro-intestinal  disease,  and  which  can  be  removed 
by  diet,  is  underweight  and  emaciation. 

Excluding  the  cases  where  the  emaciation  was  brought  on  by  other 
ailments,  underweight  was  observed  in  82.8  per  cent  of  60^  male 
cases  and  in  81.9  per  cent  of  580  women.  There  was  an  underweight 
of  5  to  9.5  kilograms  in  22.9  per  cent  of  males  (2.1  per  cent  in  the 
period  of  growth)  and  in  22.7  per  cent  of  females  (4.8  per  cent  in 
period  of  growth),  an  underweight  of  10  to  19.6  kilograms  in  89.8S 
per  cent  of  males  (6.4  per  cent  in  period  of  growth)  and  in  37.8  per 
cent  of  females  (6.6  per  cent  in  period  of  growth),  an  underweight 
of  20  kilograms  and  more  in  8.1  per  cent  of  males  (0.3  per  cent  in 
period  of  growth,  6  cases  bedridden)  and  12.9  per  cent  of  females 
(0.3  per  cent  in  period  of  growth,  16  cases  bedridden).  Emaciati(m 
without  other  complications  was  observed  in  84.7  per  cent  of  males 
and  in  82.4  per  cent  of  females,  viz,  5  to  9.5  kilograms  in  36.5  per 
cent  of  males  (3.7  per  cent  in  period  of  growth)  and  in  32.1  per  cent  of 
females  (5.5  per  cent  in  period  of  growth),  emaciation  to  the  extent 
of  19.5  kilograms  in  22.3  per  cent  of  males  (2  per  cent  in  period  of 
growth)  and  in  24.7  per  cent  of  females  (1.4  per  cent  in  period  of 
growth),  emaciation  to  the  extent  of  20  kilograms  and  more  in  8.1 
per  cent  of  males  and  in  3.79  per  cent  of  females  (0.2  per  cent  in 
period  of  growth). 

As  emaciation  and  underweight,  as  is  generally  known,  greatly 
facilitate  the  bacillary  infections  of  the  body,  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  latter,  and  according  to  the  investigations 
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of  M.  Ficker,**  the  permeability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  for  bacteria  in  cases  of  starving  is  increased;  and  as, 
furthermore,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  shown  in  the  fore- 
going, through  the  destruction  of  the  bactericidal  function  of  the 
small  intestine  consequent  on  fermentations  and  decompositions  the 
risk  of  infection  by  bacteria  is  greatly  enhanced,  we  see  from  this 
the  grave  danger,  in  respect  to  infections,  arising  from  defective 
alimentation  and  emaciation  resulting  from  gastrointestinal  disease. 
Various  weighty  factors  operate  to  give  rise  to  underweight  and 
euDuudation,  to  which  I  wish  to  make  here  only  brief  reference.  The 
so  near-lying  causes  of  lack  of  appetite,  dread  of  taking  food  on 
account  of  violent  pain  resulting,  vomiting,  hemorrhage,  and  diar- 
rhea, I  shall  pass  over.  In  spite,  however,  of  good  appetite,  in  spite 
of  apparently  normal  digestion  and  evacuation,  emaciation  may  take 
place,  and  that  as  the  result  of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition 
processes  and  their  consequences.  The  chemical  effect  of  these  is 
that  the  food  is  so  split  up  in  consequence  of  the  fermentations  and 
decompositions  that  it  becomes  unsuitable  for  the  synthesis  to  body- 
building material.  The  further  chemical-pathological  effect  is  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  the  mucous 
m^nbrane  of  the  stomach  and,  progressing  further,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine,  and  finally  of  the  large  intestine,  are 
injured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  is 
gravely  prejudiced,  with  the  result  that,  as  shown  by  the  examination 
of  the  feces,  there  is  more  or  less  severe  damage  to  the  digestion  of 
connective  tissue,  to  the  digestion  of  meat,  in  consequence  of  injury 
to  the  secretory  functions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  to  the  digestion 
of  starch  and  fats,  to  the  digestion  of  nudein,  and  thus  to  the  re- 
sorption of  the  food. 

Furthermore,  just  as  the  secretory  functions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  injured,  so  will  also  the  vastly 
important  synthetic  functions  of  the  same  be  damaged,  concerning 
which  we  can  as  yet  only  make  conjectures.  Their  grave  injuries  are, 
however,  clearly  evident  in  cases  where,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
secretory  and  resorptive  functions  of  the  small  intestine  appear  from 
an  examination  of  the  feces  to  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  re- 
stored, and  other  complications,  or  groimds  for  the  nonoccurrence 
of  an  increase  in  bodily  weight,  are  wanting,  there  is  for  a  long  time, 
or  even  permanently,  failure  of  anabolism,  this  applying  particu- 
larly to  cases  in  which  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes 
have  be«i  of  long  duration.  The  further  cause  of  emaciation,  viz, 
the  injury  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  toxins,  and  which  is  more  or 
less  severe  in  proportion  to  the  individually  varying  resistance  of  the 
organs,  has  been  already  mentioned.    Of  not  less  importance,  how- 
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resulted  in  a  serious  and  continued  condition  of  underweight,  in  the 
stunting  of  the  whole  body,  and,  in  the  presence  of  severe  toxic  con- 
ditions, even  in  the  retarding  of  the  mental  development.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  injuries  to  the  stomach,  small  and  large 
intestines,  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  judging  of  the 
prognosis. 

Similar  considerations  will  apply  also  in  anemia  and  its  dietetic 
treatment,  a  complication  which,  more  or  less  strongly  stamped  as 
aftercondition  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  is  not  less 
<x>mmon  than  underweight  or  emaciation.  In  the  so  extraordinarily 
frequent  cases  of  latent  gastrointestinal  ailments,  anemia,  in  associa- 
tion with  emaciation  and  underweight,  forces  itself  to  the  forefront 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  primary  disease,  that  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  is  overlooked  and  the  anemia  regarded  and  treated  as  inde- 
pendent complaint.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  emaciation,  can  never 
lead  to  a  permanent  and  speedy  success,  seeing  that  the  cause  of  the 
xinemia  works  on  unabated,  or  is  even  aggravated  by  the  use  of  iron 
preparations,  as  are  also  the  fermentations  and  decompositions.  For, 
leaving  the  hemorrhages  as  cause  out  of  consideration,  proceeding  as 
they  do,  whether  acute  or  latent  and  chronic,  from  the  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  cause  is  found  here  again  in  the  results  of 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition.  As  contributory 
cause  comes  the  circumstance  that  the  resorption  of  the  iron  in  the 
food  is  rendered  difficult  or  prevented,  owing  to  the  injury  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  The  predomi- 
nating cause,  however,  lies  in  the  toxic  effects  of  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  processes,  consequent  on  which  follows  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  so  the  increased  elimination  of 
biliary  pigment  and  urobilin,  the  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  skin, 
as  seen  in  the  grayish  yellow  color  of  the  skin  in  such  patients.  But 
the  new  formation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  checked  by  the  more 
or  less  serious  injuries  caused  to  the  blood-forming  organs  by  the 
influence  of  the  toxins  from  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decom- 
position. 

In  women  we  have,  to  complete  the  viscious  circle,  menorrhagia, 
which  has  been  shown  elsewhere  ^'  to  be  sometimes  due  to  the  para- 
lizing  effect  of  the  toxins  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions 
on  the  uterine  vessels.  The  symptomatic  treatment  of  such  cases  of 
anemia  with  ferruginous  remedies  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  useless  and 
harmful,  as  I  have  shown  at  more  length  elsewhere.*^  Only  the  dietary 
method  of  cure,  full  allowance  being  made  for  the  primary  disease, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  symptomatic  treatment,  can  result  in  the 
speedy  and  lasting  removal  of  the  primary  disease,  at  the  same  time 
putting  an  end  to  the  anemia  without  the  use  of  iron  preparations. 
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All  authorities  agree  in  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus.  This  treatment  is  here,  as 
in  gastric  disorders,  diarrhea  and  nephritis,  an  absolutely  imyield- 
ing  necessity,  but  has  been  hitherto,  in  this  disease  as  in  the  gastric 
ailments,  built  up  to  some  extent  on  entirely  false  suppositions,  its  na- 
ture, its  causality,  not  having  hitherto  been  correctly  grasped.  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere^*  that  the  cause  of  diabetes  mellitus  may  lie 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  owing  to  the 
damaging  action  of  the  toxins  from  the  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, is  rendered  incapable  of  converting  the  levulose  of  the  blood  of 
the  vena  portae  into  glucose.  But  for  diabetea  to  appear  in  gastroen- 
teric fermentations  and  decompositions  there  must  of  necessity  exist  a 
weakness,  or  a  severely  reduced  resistance,  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver,  exactly  analogous  to  the  producing  of  a  more  pronounced  toxic 
albuminuria  in  the  case  of  the  weakened  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys; 
otherwise  every  case  of  fermentations  and  decompositions  existing 
over  a  long  period  would  show  diabetes  as  a  secondary  manifestation, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  exactly  as  we  saw  in  the 
severe  albuminuria.  This  weakness  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  may  be  inherited,  or,  as  the 
result  of  previous  disease,  particidarly  syphilis,  or  other  ailments,  it 
may  be  acquired.  As  weighty  conditions  working  together  to  pro- 
duce diabetes  mellitus,  there  are  thus  two  contributory  causes  neces- 
sary, the  causa  disponens  and  the  causa  movens,  the  toxins  of  the 
fermentations  and  decompositions.  But  the  removal  of  the  causa 
movens  alone,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  treatment 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  of  this  complicati<HL 
The  causa  disponens,  however,  explains  the  tendency,  which  invari- 
ably remains  behind,  to  relapses  as  soon  as  the  causa  movens  again 
becomes  operative. 

In  this  way  is  given  also  the  distinction  so  exceedingly  important 
therapeutically  between  these  two  weighty  factors  in  the  etiology 
of  the  manifestations  of  disease,  and  of  the  diseases  themselves. 
Entirely  in  keeping  with  this  is  also  the  behavior  of  the  process  of 
sugar  excretion  in  the  urine;  it  disappears  entirely  with  the  correc- 
tion of  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine,  to  appear  again,  howeter,  in  what  may 
almost  be  termed  absolute  conformity  with  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  directly  fermentations  and  decompositions  again  make  their 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  too  early  broadening  of  the  diet,  or  as 
a  result  of  mistakes  in  the  latter,  such  as  warmed-up  food,  etc.  We 
observe  this  immediate  reappearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine — and  this 
is  the  cardinal  point  in  the  therapy  of  diabetes  mellitus — ^just  so  long 
as  no  tolerance  of  fats  and  sugars  is  created  in  the  stomach.  The  im- 
possibility of  establishing  this  tolerance  in  the  stomach  (fortunately 
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a  very  rare  contingency)  entails  a  rigorous  dieting  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  My  careful  observations  of  severe  diabetes  cases  of  long 
standing,  which  have  become  more  numerous  since  my  previous  pub- 
lication/* could  not  but  confirm  me  in  regarding  diabetes  mellitus 
simply  and  solely  as  a  disorder  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and 
its  functions  referred  to,  brought  about  by  the  toxic  action  of  gastro- 
enteric fermentations  and  decompositions  of  many  years'  standing; 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  which  these 
processes  were  not  in  evidence  and  in  which,  simply  through  putting 
an  end  to  these  processes,  the  sugar  in  the  urine  was  not  speedily  and 
certainly  removed,  in  spite  of  an  entirely  unrestricted  administration 
of  amylaceous  foods,  even  after  10  to  15  years'  duration  of  the 
disease.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  with  this  I  have  discovered  a 
complete  solution  of  the  hitherto  unsolved  problem  of  a  certain  and 
permanent  cure  of  diabetes  mellitus,  that  grave  and  fateful  disorder, 
and  here,  too,  in  the  causal  therapy  which  alone  I  have  in  view. 
With  this,  diabetes  falls  from  its  position  as  an  independent  disease. 
The  causal  treatment  of  diabetes  is  the  more  important  that  the 
diabetes  diet  has  hitherto  been  only  sjmiptomatic ;  it  was  a  diet  which 
many  patients  could  not  support,  one  under  which  they  lost  weight 
considerably,  the  abstaining  from  amylaceous  foods  being  the  most 
unpleasant  and  most  mistaken  sacrifice.  The  reason  for  the  emacia- 
tion was  that,  apart  from  the  continuance  of  the  toxic  influences,  the 
process  of  fat  resorption  and  meat  digestion  in  the  small  intestine 
were  severely  injured  by  the  primary  disease,  and  with  the  per- 
manence of  the  latter  could  not  but  remain  injured,  whilst  all  the 
other  causes  of  the  emaciation  already  mentioned  worked  on  un- 
abated. The  diet  hitherto  has  only  artificially  reduced  the  excretion 
of  sugar.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  fats  given 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  calories  involved  in  the  cutting  off  of  carbo- 
hydrates, the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  were  only 
aggravated ;  and  as  precisely  the  products  residting  from  the  decom- 
position of  fat  and  butter  are  the  most  dangerous  and  most  toxic  in 
their  action,  the  dangers  accompanying  the  effects  of  the  toxins  on 
the  body,  heart,  blood,  but  especially  the  entire  nervous  system,  were 
enhanced. 

Thus  there  was  achieved  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  causal 
treatment  accomplishes,  the  aim  of  which  is,  first  and  foremost,  the 
complete  removal  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  the  relief 
of  the  grave  gastrointestinal  disease,  the  repairing  of  the  severe 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  latter  on  the  heart  and  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, and  which,  in  a  word,  strives  after  complete  recovery.  For 
this  reason  th^  pronounced  neurasthenic  condition  of  diabetics  treated 
on  these  faulty  symptomatic  lines,  imder  the  diet  hitherto  usual, 
remained  on,  as  also  the  insomnia  and  weakness,  the  patients  being 
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more  or  less  incapable  of  any  great  mental  or  physical  performance, 
retaining  their  cardiac  troubles  and  respiration  difficulties,  their 
profuse  sweats,  and  the  so  frequent  furunculosis  consequent  on  the 
severe  injury  of  the  bactericidal  function  of  the  small  intestine,  which 
not  infrequently  brought  with  it  grave  risks  for  the  sufferers.  The 
inclusion  of  green  vegetables  in  the  diabetes  diet  brought  with  it  the 
aggravation  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine,  but  particularly  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine  with  its  lesions,  and  the  result  in  not  a  few 
cases  was  severe  diarrhea.  Owing  to  the  too  heavy  increase  of  meat 
foods,  the  functions  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine  were  overtasked,  while  the  entire  process  of 
assimilation,  already  suffering  heavily  under  the  effects  of  the  toxins 
of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions,  was  still  more  unfavorably 
influenced.  The  entire  gain  of  the  old  diabetes  diet,  the  suppression 
of  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  was  only  insignificant,  not  to 
say  illusory,  when  set  against  the  serious  dangers  to  which  the 
permanence  of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes  exposed 
the  whole  body,  and  which  led  finally  to  the  grave  issues  of  the  hith- 
erto incurable  disease.  Therefore  our  first  task  henceforth  must  be,  • 
not  the  removal  of  a  symptom,  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine  as 
result  of  the  seriously  injured  function  of  the  liver,  but  the  relief  of 
the  primary  disease,  the  removal  of  the  causa  movens.  But  the 
primary  disease  explains  to  us  of  itself  also  the  appearance  of  the 
other  severe  disturbances  in  diabetes  mellitus,  just  as  the  removal 
of  the  primary  disease  guarantees  of  itself  the  removal  at  the  same 
time  of  these  disturbances,  particularly  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, thus  giving  promise  of  complete  recovery,  an  achievement  to 
which  the  diet  in  vogu^  hitherto,  being  altogether  faulty,  only  sym- 
tomatic,  adapted  only  to  a  disorder,  not  to  the  primary  disease,  could 
never  rise. 

Merely  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  success,  the  primary  disease, 
hitherto  overlooked,  or  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  only  secondary 
importance,  with  all  its  dangers,  was  aggravated  by  the  sympto- 
matic, dietetic  treatment  of  the  diabetes  as  practiced  in  the  past,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  diet  was  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  I  must  here  again  declare  myself  opposed  to  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made  in  other  quarters,  by  washing  out  the  stomach  to 
lessen  the  elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine ;  I  consider  this  procedure 
justified  only  once  and  that  in  coma  diabeticum,  in  order  to  effect  a 
cleansing  of  the  chief  center  of  the  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, the  stomach,  and  to  coimteract  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  by 
the  acetic  acid  and  fatty  acids.  But  then  must  commence  the  diet 
and  medication,  which  must  here,  too,  be  only  such  as  are  appropri- 
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ate  to  the  primary  disease.  The  mere  irrigation  of  the  stomach,  as 
already  stated,  can  never  remove,  permanently  and  completely,  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine;  this  can  follow  only  from  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  by  correct  dieting,  for  if  this 
diet  is  <mly  maintained  long  enough,  it  is  of  itself  a£le  to  render 
the  st(»nach  tolerant  of  fats  and  sugar,  a  condition  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  permanent  cure  of  diabetes,  and  to  restore  the 
stomach's  function  of  keeping  down  fermentations  and  decomposi- 
tions, neither  of  which  can  be  achieved  by  irrigations  of  the  stomach, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  only  result  in  a  weakening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

A  very  special  consideration  and  appreciaticm  does  this  diet  merit 
in  cardiac  disorders  brought  on  by  gastric  ailments,  for  the  reason 
that  these  disorders,  without  the  diet  in  question,  under  the  methods 
of  treatment  of  the  past,  could  not  be  removed,  but  could  at  the  most 
be  only  ameliorated  for  a  time^  and  also  because  we  are  concerned 
here  with  an  extremely  important  organ.  First  of  all  must  be  men- 
tioned the  so-called  nervous  cardiac  disorders,  and  first  of  these  pal- 
pitation, with  or  without  some  more  closely  related  cause,  such  as 
excitement  or  overexertion,  then  also  angina  cordis,  tachycardia, 
arhythmia,  and  the  reflex  cardiac  pains,  all  of  which,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,*®  have  for  their  moving  cause  the  gastric  disease,  or  irrita- 
tions of  the  gastric  lesion.  Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  this 
diet  for  the  treatment  of  cardiac  weakness  and  cardiac  dilatation, 
which,  as  shown  by  observations  recorded  during  the  past  25  years, 
are  due  simply  and  solely  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  processes  on  the  cardiac  muscle,  as  was  set  forth  in 
an  earlier  part  in  discussing  the  increase  of  the  heart  width  as  reli- 
able indicator  of  gastroenteric  fermentations  and  decompositions. 
Granting  strict  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  is  possible  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  disperse  the  gravest  conditions  of  cardiac 
weakness  and  cardiac  dilatation,  as  long  of  course  as  the  cardiac  mus- 
cle is  involved  in  no  degenerative  processes.  Nowhere  does  the  mar- 
vellous recuperative  power  of  the  organism  arouse  our  wonder  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  when  we  see  cardiac  dila- 
tations, measuring  in  transverse  section  up  to  25  and  even  28  centi- 
meters, reduced  to  7  or  8  centimeters,  and  this  within  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  Hydro-therapeutics,  massage  cures  devoted  to  the 
heart,  or  other  therapeutic  or  medicinal  remedies  are  absolutely  im- 
necessary,  even  disturbing,  for  the  removal  of  the  primary,  the  gastro- 
intestinal disease.  A  cardiac  weakness  which  had  simk  to  9  or  10,  or 
even  lower,  on  Sahli's  manometer,  improved  at  once,  and  of  its  own 
accord.  In  these  cases  of  extreme  cardiac  weakness,  the  heart  regains 
in  four,  at  the  most  five,  weeks  its  normal  strength.    Arhythmia  also, 
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which,  according  to  observations  and  as  shown  elsewhere,  (L  c),  is 
generally  a  result  and  symptom  of  the  exhausted  condition  and  severe 
atony  of  the  heart,  and  which  for  this  reason  imperatively  demands 
absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind,  disappears  in  time  spcmtaneously, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  under  the  toxic  influence  of  the 
fermentations  and  decompositions  had  gradually  increased,  or  pre- 
sented the  type  of  bradycardia,  as  a  sign  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  becomes  again  entirely  normal.  The  cessation  of 
accidental  murmurs,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  case 
of  more  extensive  cardiac  dilatations,  is  also  to  be  observed. 

A  fact  which  I  think  worthy  of  mention  is  that  cardiac  dilatations 
of  lesser,  even  those  of  medium  severity,  generally  remain  latent  (un- 
accompanied by  pain) ,  or  at  the  most  give  rise  at  times  to  palpitation, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  of  nervous  origin.  These  cardiac 
dilatations  lead,  however,  to  premature  exhaustion  of  the  strength  of 
the  heart,  on  account  of  the  much  more  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  it  works,  easily  explained  by  its  changed  physical  conditions. 
These  dilatations  unfold  their  gravest  dangers  in  narcosis,  in  inter- 
mittent feverish  illnesses,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  and  typhus, 
when  taking  cold  baths,  or  when  indulging  in  unusual  physical  ex- 
ertion, and  are  in  fact  the  cause  -of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  hearth 
action,  cardiac  paralysis,  following  on  severe  mental  shock,  or  on  the 
overtasking  of  the  heart  already  referred  to.  Just  as  fateful  are  these 
cardiac  dilatations  in  complications  involving  a  permanent  over- 
straining of  the  heart,  such  as  arteriosclerosis,  contracted  kidney,  but 
above  all  in  the  presence  of  valvular  defects  of  the  heart,  for  the  rea- 
son that  under  these  conditions  failure  of  the  heart's  strength  sets  in 
much  quicker,  with  all  the  consequences  which  that  implies,  the  mani- 
festations of  passive  congestion,  oedana,  etc  The  timely  discovery 
and  prompt  removal  of  what  is  the  weightiest  and  most  common 
cause  of  a  compensatory  disturbance  of  cardiac  defects,  in  atony  of 
the  heart  and  cardiac  dilatation,  following  on  fermentations  and  de- 
compositions of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, and  above  all  far  more  fruitful  of  result  than  all  the  medicinal 
treatment  of  valvular  defects  of  the  heart  with  digitalis  and  other 
medicaments.  Here,  too,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  correct  diet, 
which  has  a  directly  life-saving  action;  for  the  increasing  of  the 
heart's  strength  and  removal  of  the  oedema,  the  reducticm  of  the 
cardiac  dilatation,  and  with  this  the  return  of  favorable  conditions 
for  the  heart's  functions  (without  the  dispersion  of  the  fermentations 
and  decompositions),  by  the  usual  heart  remedies  alone,  is  de  facto 
an  impossibility,  as  a  great  number  of  most  careful  investigations 
have  shown.  No  one  has  hitherto  directed  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  treatment  of  defects  of  the  cardiac  valves.    As 
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these  cardiac  remedies,  when  administered  through  the  stomach,  have 
generally  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
already  in  a  very  unstable  condition,  I  have,  during  the  past  10  years, 
more  and  more  discontinued  their  use,  even  in  severe  cases  of  ccaor 
pensatory  disturbances. 

In  taking  this  course,  the  results  obtained,  in  cases  which  had  been 
treated  elsewhere  for  a  long  time  in  vain  without  consideratian  of 
the  gastroenteric  fermentittions  and  decompositions,  have  convinced 
me  that»comi)ensatory  disturbances,  the  incompetency  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  in  defects  of  the  heart,  owes  its  origin  always  to  the  associated 
disease  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  that  is  to  say,  to  tiie  fermentations 
and  decompositions  taking  place  there,  and  that  with  the  dispersi<m 
of  these  processes  the  cardiac  defect  at  onoe  falls  back  into  its  latent 
condition,  in  which  it  causes  no  incooivenience— this  of  course  so 
long  as  no  degenerative  processes  %re  in  evidence.  I  have  found, 
moreover,  that  the  impulse  to  these  compensatory  disturbances  of 
valvular  defects  of  the  heart  is  given  to  a  very  great  ezteait  by  infe^ 
tious  diseases,  particularly  by  influenza,  on  account  of  the  seven 
injuries  which  it  inflicts  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  also  of 
course  by  alcoholic  excesses,  and  by  serious  mistakes  in  diet.  So 
lopg  as  no  d^;enerative  processes  of  the  cardiac  muscle  are  at  work, 
the  dispersion  of  the  gastric  fermentations  and  decompositions  allows 
of  the  complete  removal  also  of  cardiac  dropsy,  and  observations 
show  that  arteriosclerosis  and  advanced  age  prove  here  no  hindrance. 
Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the  prompt  treatment  of  gastric  dilataticms 
of  the  heart,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  valvular  defects,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  musde,  in  which  other 
htctoirsy  such  as  exhaustion  of  the  cardiac  musde,  alcc^ol,  syphilis, 
etc.,  play  a  part  (^  account  of  the  influence  of  the  toxins  of  the  fer- 
mentations and  deconq;>ositions  on  the  aUmy  of  the  vascular  mus- 
colar  apparatus  already  alluded  to,  which  atony  manifests  itself, 
besides,  in  the  complaints  of  cold  hands  and  feet,  also  in  a  tendency 
to  chilblains,  etc.,  the  cases  of  menorrfaagia,  so  frequent  in  gastro- 
intestinal diseases,  become  susceptible  to  a  dietary  treatment,  assum- 
ing of  course  that  they  are  not  conditioned  by  local  affections. 

As  patients  so  very  often  suffer  at  the  same  time  from  gastrointesti- 
nal disease  and  also  arteriosclerosis,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  these  troubles,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say,  in  the  lack 
of  success  attending  the  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  almost  all  the  complications  already  menticmed,  whether 
there  exists  a  causal  connecticm  between  these  two  diseases.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  we  very  frequently  meet  with  arteriosclerosis 
in  persons  suffering  from  gastric  complaints  unusually  early,  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40,  also  in  women,  in  whose  case  alcoholism  and  to- 
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bacco  have  only  exceptionally,  and  syphilis  still  less  frequently,  to 
be  reckoned  with.  According  to  investigations  extending  over  many 
years,  the  toxins  of  fermentations  and  decompositions  can  not  con- 
stitute the  causa  movens  of  degenerative  processes  in  the  organs.  I 
do  not,  however,  for  one  moment  question  that  they  weaken  the  re- 
sistance of  the  organs,  and  thus  create,  for  other  toxins  with  de- 
generative action,  and  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  for  the  effect  of 
overexertion,  a  causa  disponens  for  degenerative  processes.  In  this 
respect  a  strict  dieting  and  the  abstaining  from  overexertion  of  the 
body  are  of  exceedingly  great  prophylactic  importance  in  arterio- 
sclerosis, and,  where  the  latter  has  once  set  in,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  too  speedy  progress  of  this  degeneration,  which  is,  and  wiU  re- 
main,  inaccessible  to  all  other  treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  there  comes  in  question  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  asthma,  so  far  as  it  is^conditional  on  cardiac  dilatation,  a 
matter  which  I  have  already  dealt  with  elsewhere.'^  This  cardimc 
dyspncea  disappears  just  as  quickly  as  does  the  cardiac  dilatation 
iiself.  Here,  too,  arteriosclerosis  and  advanced  age  are  no  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  dietary  treatment  just  as  long  as  there  is  no  degen- 
eration of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  severe  cases,  with  combined  old 
age,  arteriosclerosis,  toxic  albuminuria,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
albuminuria  due  to  passive  congestion,  oedema  and  ascites  were  ob- 
served, which,  nevertheless,  under  dietetic  treatment,  with  medicines 
checking  fermentation,  disappeared  of  their  own  accord.  Accidental 
complications  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  diffuse  brcmchitis,  may 
render  the  dyspnoea  unusually  distressing,  the  latter,  however,  im- 
proving considerably  with  the  removal  of  the  gastric  cardiac  dilata- 
tion and  cardiac  weakness  by  means  of  a  correct  dietary  treatment,  90 
that  here,  also,  this  treatment  may  prove  a  veritable  boon.  In  the 
work  refeired  to  (1.  c.)  I  discussed  also  the  removal,  by  healing  the 
gastric  lesioix,  of  angina  pectoris,  of  di^cult  respiration  in  the  pres- 
ence of  high-seated  gastric  lesions,  and  the  manifestations  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  lungs,  to  all  of  which  gastric  lesions,  by 
reflex  action,  may  give  the  moving  cause. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  relation  of  the  diseases  of  the 
gastrointestinal  canal  to  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  particularly 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  have  for  25  years  closely  investigated 
this  relation,  and  collected  copious  material,  which  it  is  my  intenti<Mi 
shortly  to  publish.  I  wish  to  sum  up  in  the  following  axioms  the 
more  important  results  of  these  studies,  as  they  are  of  particular 
Importance  for  the  prophylaxis  of  manifest  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  for  this  reason  may  deserve  mention  at  this  congress. 

(1)  In  all  these  25  years,  out  of  a  vast  number  of  cases,  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  case  of  manifest  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (that  is  to 
say,  tuberculosis  associated  with  disintegration  of  the  lungs  follow- 
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ing  on  mixed  infection)  in  which  there  was  not  present  extensive 
disease  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  which,  by  careful  examination, 
usually  shows  itself  far  better  during  life  than  on  the  dissecting 
table.  This  disease  included  almost  always  gastric  lesion,  invariably 
gastrointestinal  fermentation  and  decompositicm  processes  of  long 
standing,  with  g^erally  extensive  injury  of  the  functions  of  the  small 
intestine,  particularly  extensive  injury  of  its  bactericidal  function, 
injury  of  the  functions  of  the  large  intestine,  with,  very  frequently, 
lesions  of  the  latter,  furthermore  coincident  dilatation  and  weakness 
of  the  heart,  and,  going  parallel  with  the  latter,  enlargement  and 
atony  of  the  digestive  tract  Side  by  side  with  the  generally  latent 
lesions  of  the  large  intestine,  and  with  the  latent  appendicitis,  there 
was  frequently  also  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  that  in  all  its  grades 
up  to  the  severest  forms  of  this  complaint.  I  t^an  therefore  de  facto 
not  conceive  a  pulmonary  tabercuTosis  unaccompanied  by  the  more 
or  leas  serious  changes  in  the  digestive  tract  referred  to. 

(2)  By  careful  intrarogation  of  the  patient  I  have  always  been 
able  to  establish  the  fsct  that  in  a  gastric  lesion  the  reflex  mani&sta- 
tions  of  the  latter,  as  early  sympt(mis  of  the  lesion,  made  their  ap- 
pearance mudi  sooner  than  the  signs  of  the  manifest  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  that  these  manifestations  had  been  in  evidence  as  early 
as  in  the  school  days,  and  that  the  manif estaticms  of  the  gastric  fer- 
mentation and  deocHuposition  processes,  as  bearing  on  the  motor  func- 
tion of  the  intestine,  on  the  cardiac  function,  the  cerebral  functions, 
and  furthermore,  the  secondary  anaemias,  emaciation  and  under- 
weight, also  invariably  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  manifest 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  examination  of  the  feces 
showed  that  the  functicms  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  and  the 
connective  tissue  digestion,  were  always  injured  in  a  manner  such  as 
is  met  with  only  in  gastrointestinal  ailments  dating  back  to  the 
years  of  childhood.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  disease  which  in- 
dicate to  the  observant  investigator  the  presence  of  (latent)  gastro- 
intestinal disease,  which,  promptly  removed,  together  with  the 
primary  disease  in  childhood,  would  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the 
manifest  tuberculosis.  The  timely  recognition  of  these  manifesta* 
tions  of  disease,  and  their  prompt  removal,  would  constitute  the  most 
effective  weapons  with  which  to  combat  the  outbreak  of  manifest 
tuberculosis. 

(8)  Manifest  tuberculosis  will  residt  generally  when  the  gastro^ 
intestinal  disease  present  is  aggravated  by  severe  injuries  or  when 
Uiere  is  a  rdapse  of  a  gastrointestinal  disease  which  had  subsided. 
Particularly  frequently  does  influenza  inflict  injm^  on  the  gastro- 
intestinal disease,  as  already  menticmed,  both  by  its  effect  on  the 
gastric  lesion,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  accentuation  of  the  f  ermenta- 
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tions  and  decompositions,  and  it  is  these  grave  injuries  which  then, 
analagous  to  the  compensatory  disturbances  in  detects  of  the  cardime 
valves,  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  outbreak  of  manifest  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  whereby,  of  course,  also  the  injuries  which  the  influeiua 
inflicts  on  the  lungs  cooperate.  A  similar  action  is  observed  in 
measles  and  whooping  cough.  Moreover,  the  h^norrhage  of  a  latent 
tuberculous  focus  of  the  lungs  or  the  perforation  of  such  a  subpleorml 
focus  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  the  encroaching  of  the  inflammation 
of  such  foci  on  the  pleura  and  the  pleurisy  to  which  this  encroach- 
ment gives  the  moving  cause,  so  common  in  latent  gastric  diseassBi 
may  all  conduce  to  the  outbreak  of  the  manifest  tuberculosis. 

(4)  All  patients  with  gastrointestinal  complaints  exhibited  with- 
out a  single  exception  resichies  of  subsided  tubwculous  disease  of  the 
hmgB,  i.  e.,  centers  of  thinning,  and  a  great  number  of  these 
patients — ^at  a  rough  estimate  96  per  cent— had  also  fod  of  latent 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  the  characteristic  reactions  to  tuber- 
culin in  the  cases  where  these  could  be  undertaken. 

(6)  In  all  cases  of  latent  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  catarriiel 
nnuiifestations  of  the  latter  invariably  improved  immediately  the 
gastrointestinal  fermentations  and  decompositions  were  rranoved  and, 
with  the  healing  of  the  gastrointestinal  disease,  were  also  compleUSky 
healed  whoever  these  cases  could  be  long  enough  controlled. 

(6)  It  was  established  that  in  oases  of  commencing  manifest  pnl- 
monary  tuberculosis,  in  spite  of  preceding  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
and  even  hers  and  there  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  mixed  infection 
and  fever,  although  not  of  long  standing,  the  manifest  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  was  arrested  and  finally  completely  cured  as  so<m  as  tlie 

disease  was  removed.    At  the  same  time  an  increase 


of  body  weight  set  in,  alUiough  generally  very  slowly,  but  at  least 
the  further  progress  of  the  emaciation  was  prevented,  in  which 
latter  cases  the  injuries  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine,  resulting  from  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  eixist- 
ing  since  childhood,  and  {Nrobably  also  the  injury  of  the  eynthetie 
functions  of  the  mucous  memlnrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  were  too 
severe  to  allow  at  that  stage  of  an  increase  of  body  ij^eight 

(7)  In  the  cases  with  cavities  and  disintegration  of  the  lungs  there 
was  possibly  neither  an  improvement  of  the  pulmonary  disease  nor 
a  complete  cure  of  the  gastrointestinal  trouble,  only  at  tlie  most  some 
improvement  of  the  latter  by  dietary  treatment.  Nothing  can  then 
be  hoped  for  from  a  dietetic  treatment  of  the  primary  cMnplaint,  and 
least  of  all  fnnn  a  treatment  by  medicaments  of  the  gastrointestinal 
disease.  Againsf  the  latter  method  of  treatment  here  I  can  not  warn 
too  strongly,  unless  it  should  be  necessitated  by  diarrhea.  To  what 
extent  a  dietary  ti^eatment  is  called  for  depends  entirely  upon  the 
degree  of  the  fermentation  and  dec(»nposition  processes  and  of  the 
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disturbanoes  dependent  upon  them;  also  upon  the  local  troubles  of 
the  primary  disease,  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

(8)  By  careful  examination  of  patients  of  all  ages  the  fact  could 
be  established  that  the  first  tuberculous  infecticm  of  the  lungs,  and 
thus  their  induration,  must  take  place  in  earliest  childhood,  in  the 
jBrst  or  seccmd  year,  to  which  result,  I  believe,  other  investigators  have 
also  come. 

(9)  The  intensity  of  this  infection  of  the  lungs,  and  so  the  extent 
of  the  foci  of  the  diseased  lungs,  in  this  early  age  is,  according  to  my 
careful  investigations,  simply  and  solely  dependent  upon  the  manner 
of  feeding,  upon  the  severity  of  the  gastrointestinal  disorders,  due  to 
improper  feeding,  or  to  foolish  mistakes  in  diet  after  the  child 
has  been  weaned.  This  is  in  such  strict  accordance  with  laws  that 
from  the  extent  of  the  pulmcmary  indurations  found  in  patients  in 
their  later  years  may  be  concluded  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
whether,  and  for  how  long,  the  patient  in  question  was  suckled  in  his 
first  year,  but  especially  whether  more  or  less  severe  gastric  disease 
had  been  present  in  the  first  or  second  year.  The  fact  that  all  chil- 
dren artificially  fed  in  the  first  year,  or  after  having  been  fed  at  the 
breast,  in  consequence  of  an  irrational  diet,  in  which  sugar  particu- 
larly plays  lynost  harmful  part,  suffer  in  the  second  year  for  the  flrdt 
time  from  gastric  complaints,  is  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the  fkct 
of  the  first  tuberculous  infecticm  constantly  occurring  at  this  age.  I 
have  also  be^i  able  to  determine  at  this  age,  by  careful  examination  of 
the  lungs  during  the  course  of  the  gastric  disease,  a  more  extensive 
pulmonary  affection,  manifesting  itself  in  fine  rales,  in  a  shorter 
sound  in  the  upper  region  of  the  lungs,  and  in  light  feverish 
symptoms. 

(10)  At  this  first  invasion  of  the  lungs  those  parts  of  the  lungs, 
as  is  known,  suffer  the  most  extensively  and  most  severely  in  which 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  thorax  are  least  The  internal  respi- 
ration of  the  blood  has  a.  decidedly  hindering  effect  on  the  extension 
and  the  intensity  of  the  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  For  this 
leason,  (a)  both  the  apices  of  the  lungs  and  (b)  those  parts  of  the 
lungs  under  the  scapulae,  especially  the  axillary  portions,  are  in- 
variably affected;  {c)  the  tuberculous  pulmonary  changes  on  both 
sides,  as  records  show,  are  never  equally  extensive.  This  is  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  (d)  the  side  most  affected  is  invariably  the  one  on 
which  the  child  is  accustomed  to  sleep.  From  the  predominating  of 
the  pulmonary  changes  on  one  side  we  can  always  safely  venture  on 
the  conclusion  on  which  side  the  patient  in  question  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  sleep. 

(11)  This  first  infection  of  the  lungs  with  tubercle  bacilli  may, 
pafl^allel  with  the  healing  or  the  ameliorating  of  the  gastric  complaint 
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in  the  first  or  second  ye^r  of  age,  take  on  a  considerable  improye- 
ment,  following  on  the  well-known  cicatrised  thickenings,  but  are 
only  exceptionally  entirely  healed ;  the  records  of  careful  investiga- 
tions show  that,  in  individuals  of  aU  ages,  almost  invariably,  at  all 
events  in  the  case  of  patients  with  gastric  or  gastrointestinal  com- 
plaints, there  remain  behind  more  or  less  extensive  foci,  particularly 
in  the  upper  scapular  regions.  These  are  the  latent  tuberculous 
foci,  with  more  or  less  pronounced  catarrhal  symptoms  in  keeping 
with  the  auscultatory  result,  whereby  the  patient  is  not  troubled  by 
coughing,  is  not  sensible  of  any  manifestations  of  disease  that  would 
allow  us  with  certainty  to  assume  the  continuance  of  the  tuberculous 
processes.  Side  by  side  with  this  we  find  very  frequently  the  so- 
called  nervous  disorders  already  mentioned,  anemia  or  malnutri- 
ticHi,  change  of  complexion,  varying  feeling  of  strength,  and  other 
indications,  which  all  point  in  diildhood  and  the  years  of  develop- 
ment to  the  presence  of  latent  gastrointestinal  disease. 

(12)  As  favoring  the  transition  frcMn  latent  to  manifest  tubercu- 
losis, there  invariably  operates  an  hereditary  predisposition,  with 
which,  however,  invariably  goes  side  by  side  an  hereditary  predispoe«- 
tion  to  gastrointestinal  disease,  particularly  where  we  have  hereditary 
predisposition  on  the  maternal  side,  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of 
such  mothers  as  a  rule  to  suckle  (breastfeed)  their  children.  A  fur- 
ther predisposing  influence  is  exerted  by  the  everywhere  well-knowB 
unfavorable  social  and  hygienic  conditions,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  occupation,  whic^  exert  also  an  un&v(»iible  in- 
fluence on  the  gastrointestinal  disease  present  at  the  same  time,  and 
furthermore  by  other  weakening  diseases,  which  invariably  also  at 
the  same  time  aggravate  the  gastrointestinal  complaint.  It  is  to 
these  factors  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis becomes  manifest  particularly  in  youth  (the  years  of  develop- 
ment). After  all  my  otoervations,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ence of  hereditary  predi^osition  and  the  hygienic  and  social  in- 
fluences alluded  to,  I  regard  the  simultaneous  cooperation  of  gastro- 
intestinal disease  as  the  causa  movens  of  this  transition  to  manifest 
tuberculosis  as  essential. 

(13)  The  extraordinary  intimate  association  of  two  diseases,  the 
gastrointestinal  disease  and  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis— another 
such  is  not  known  to  me— <»n  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  on 
accoimt  of  the  temporary  or  even  permanent  destruction  of  the 
bactericidal  function  of  the  small  intestine  in  earliest  childhood, 
an  invasion  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  diseased  intestine  is 
rendered  possible,  or  that,  owing  to  the  excretion  of  the  gaseous 
toxic  products  from  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes, 
which,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,**  takes  place  for  the  most  part 
through  the  lungs,  but  also  owing  to  the  toxins  of  these  processes 
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circulating  in  the  blood,  the  pgwer  of  the  lungs  to  repel  an  invasion 
of  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  air  passages^^  for  a  time  suspended. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  factors  favor  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  invasion  of  the  lungs.  For  these  factors  there  q>eaks  the 
persistence  of  the  latent  tuberculosis  in  patients  suffering  from  gas- 
trointestinal complaints  with  fermentation  and  decomposition  proc- 
esses, as  also  particularly  the  extinguishing  of  foci  of  latent  tuber* 
culosis  with  the  healing  of  the  gastrointestinal  disease,  the  increas- 
ing of  the  catarrhal  manifestations  of  latent  tuberculosis  coincident 
with  the  aggravation  of  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  re- 
sultant on  errors  of  diet  during  the  treatment,  and  furthermore,  the 
very  favorable  influence  of  the  h*ealing  of  the  gastrointestinal  disease 
on  the  commencing  manifest  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Furthermore, 
&  certain  parallelism  of  the  lesions  of  the  large  intestine  with  the 
latent  tubetculous  foci  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servant investigator. 

(14)  The  mixed  infection  in  manifest  tuberculosis,  everywhere 
recognized  as  a  most  dangerous  issue  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
lungs,  is  probably  also  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  bactericidal 
function  of  the  small  intestine  to  some  extent  at  least.  It  is  probably 
analogous  to  the  furunculosis  of  the  skin  in  diabetes  mellitus,  already 
alluded  to,  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  bactericidal  func- 
tion of  the  smidl  intestine  and  the  immigration  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria in  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  causal  dependence  of  dia- 
betes on  the  fermantation  and  decomposition  processes  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine  already  dealt  with,  explains  the  so  frequently 
obs^red  issue  of  diabetes  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Fr<Mn  all  these  observations,  experiences,  and  results  we  see  both 
the  extnu^-dinary  importance  of  cc^rect  dietetic  treatment  for  the 
healing  of  latent  and  of  commencing  manifest  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, as  also  particularly  the  great  importance  of  this  dietary 
treatment  in  earliest  childhood  for  the  exceedingly  important  pro- 
phylaxis of  a  later  issue  of  the  latent  tuberculosis  in  manifest 
tuberculosis,  as  also  for  the  prophylaxis  of  a  tuberculous  infection 
in  general.  As  the  one  and  only  correct  food  and  diet  in  the  first 
year  of  life  is  the  child's  natural  food  as  provided  by  nature,  the 
best  protection  against  tuberculosis  will  be  afforded  by  the  suckling 
of  the  diild  till  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  and  then  by  correct, 
rational,  most  cautious  feeding  in  the  following  years,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  aims  at  keeping  away  fermentations  and  decompositions  and 
gastrointestinal  disease  in  general,  as  also  by  a  careful  transition  to  the 
ordinary  diet.  Through  this,  not  only  shall  we  prevent,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  the  invasion  of  the  infantile  body  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
we  shall  also  create,  in  the  strengthening  and  maturing  of  the  child's 
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gastrointestinal  canal,  an  effective  pvotection  against  the  primary 
ailment — ^the  gastrointestinal  disease.  The  instructing  of  the  people 
by  means  of  pamphlets  distributed  at  the  time  of  marriage  empha- 
sizes already  the  vast  importance  of  suckling;  instruction  should, 
however,  be  given  also — and  this  is  almost  of  equal  importance — 
with  regard  to  the  correct  feeding  and  rearing  of  the  child  during 
the  next  two  to  three  years,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  gastro- 
intestinal complaints.  A  careful  watching  over  the  gastrointesti- 
nal canal  in  the  later  years  of  childhood,  the  immediate  and  proper 
treatment  of  even  trifling  gastrointestinal  disorders,  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  anaemia,  of  the  reflex  irritation  symptoms  of  latent 
gastrointestinal  disease  on  the  part* of  the  physician,  to  emphasise 
this  once  again,  the  removal  of  latent  gastrointestinal  disease  dur- 
ing the  years  of  childhood  are,  then,  just  as  important  for  the  pro- 
phylaxis of  manifest  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  are  the  selection  of 
a  suitable  calling,  gymnastics  of  the  lungs,  singing — ^in  a  word,  the 
increased  exercise  of  the  lungs.  Also  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  scrofula  of  children,  an  important  part  is  played  by 
the  gastroint^tinal  disease  always  present,  at  the  same  time  the  eariy 
dental  caries  almost  alwa3rs  present,,  as  also  the  infection  of  fiie 
lymphatic  glands  with  tubercle  bacilli  proceeding  from  cariotis 
teeth.  Here,  too,  the  most  fruitful  soil  for  the  thriving  of  tbe 
tubercle  bacilli  is  afforded  by  the  malnutrition,  the  anaemia,  the  re- 
duced power  of  resistance  consequent  on  the  gastrointestinal  disease, 
but  also  certainly  by  the  altered  mixture  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
due  to  the  toxins  of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes 
of  the  gastrointestinal  canal.  I  wish  to  mention  also  that  the  good 
results  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained  empiri(^y  from  rest  cures 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  my  opinion  are  diiefly  due  to  tb^ 
fact  that  these  rest  cures  benefit  first  and  foremost  the  primary  dis- 
ease— the  gastrointestinal  ailment — ^whilst  for  Hie  healing  of  any  in- 
significant remains  of  lat^it  tuberculosis,  after  the  healing  of  the 
gastrointestinal  disease,  just  the  aforementioned  increased  movements 
of  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  advantage,  as  the  records  of  investi- 
gations show. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  diet,  further,  for  the  removal  of 
migraine,  headaches,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  iiritations  of 
a  gastric  lesion,  vertigo,  and  all  the  other  often  tormenting  reflex 
manifestations  of  gastric  lesions,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the 
sight,  hearing,  etc.,  as  described  at  length  elsewhere.''  I  wish  onoe 
again  to  refer  to  the  injuries  resulting  from  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment of  these  extraordinarily  common  complaints  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed hitherto,  a  treatment  which  can  only  temporarily  alleviate  or 
suppress,  but  which  can  never  effect  the  permanent  cure  possiUe  to 
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the  causal  treatment^  seeing  that  the  cause  always  continues  to  work 
on,  whereas  the  causal  treatment  removes  the  cause.  *  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  injuries  which  must  result  from  the  medicinal, 
symptomatic  treatment  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  substances  which  are  by  no  means  indifferent  for  our  metab- 
<dism,  to  the  injurious  effects  which  these  substances  must  have  on 
the  primary  disease,  the  gastiointeetinal  disease  itself,  whidi  they 
generally  aggravate  instead  of  mend.  But  above  all  I  wish  to  point 
oat  that,  throu^  the  one-sided  treatment  of  a  symptom,  all  the 
grave  injuries  which  the  primary  disease  inflicts  upon  the  rest  of 
tiie  body  are  left  out  of  ccmsideratdim  in  the  scheme  of  cure.  This 
constitutes  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  a  symptomatic  treatment 
when  we  have  to  do  with  so  serious  a  disease,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  gastrointestinal  disease,  extends  its  harmful  influence  over  the 
entire  body. 

This  diet  is,  moreover,  of  exoeedin|^y  great  importance  for  the 
treatment  and  removal  of  morbus  basedowii,  of  whidi  the  primary 
disease,  in  all  ibe  cases  that  have  come  under  my  treatment,  was  a 
lesion  of  the  stomach,  with  consecutive  disease  of  the  intestinal  cuial 
consequent  on  the  advancing  fermentation  and  decompo6iti<m  proc- 
esses. The  severe  atony  of  the  heart  and  cardiac  dilatation,  the 
tachycardia,  sleeplessness,  j»rominence  of  the  bulbi,  the  changes  of 
the  thynnd  g^nd,  so  far  as  these  are  not  conditional  on  self-sub- 
wting  independent  disease  of  the  latt^,  and  the  other  symptoms, 
disappear  quickly  and  completely.  It  may  be  that  here,  too,  as  in 
the  case  of  diabetes  mellitus,  there  is  present  also  a  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  thjrroid  gland  under  the  toxic  influence  of  the  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  processes,  which  gives  to  thb  aspect 
of  the  tlisease  these  peculiar  characteristic  variations.  I  can  here 
only  warn  against  forced  alimentation  with  its  injurious  action 
already  alluded  to,  above  all  against  the  use  of  thyroid  gland  prepa- 
rations, the  internal  use  of  iodine  preparations  so  fateful  f (ht  the 
gastrointestinal  disease,  as  also  against  surgical  interference,  so  long 
as  no  tracheal  troubles  are  present.  The  causal  treatment,  i.  e.,  the 
treatment  of  the  gastrointestinal  disease,  the  rest  treatment,  so  indis- 
pensable both  for  the  primary  disease  and  the  cardiac  complications, 
are  entirely  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

In  another  ^ctensive  and  not  less  important  domain,  that  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  of  certain  psychical  dis- 
turbances, so  far  as  these,  as  discussed  elsewhere,  have  their  causa 
movras  in  gastric  or  gastrointestinal  disease,  the  dietetic  treatment 
is  indiq>ensable.  The  latter  is  more  important  than  all  medicinal,  all 
physical  symptomatic  treatment.  With  reference  first  of  all  to 
neurasthenia,*^  I  can  under  no  circumstances  regard  this  exactly,  as 
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in  the  case  of  anemia,  as  a  self-subsisting  ailment.  It  is  always  s 
result  of  more  or  less  severe  toxic  conditions,  and  its  degree  is  for 
the  most  part  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  toxic  factor,  but 
also  on  the  highly  important  causa  disponens,  the  hereditary  validity 
and  power  of  resistance  of  the  nervous  i^stem.  The  whole  founda- 
tion aim  of  our  therapeutics  here  is  to  fathom  the  cause  of  the  toxic 
changes,  and,  where  possible,  to  remove  them,  but  not  to  combat 
the  neurasthenia,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  symptomaticaUy,  which 
is  like  trying  to  empty  a  river  with  a  pail,  and  which  on  logical 
grounds  must  be  imavailing.  Every  case  of  neurasthenia  in  which 
even  a  trifling  cardiac  dilatation  and  the  already  described  parallel- 
ism of  stomach  and  colon  dilatation  can  be  discovered  as  reliaUe 
indicator  of  gastroenteric  toxic  action  must  not  be  otherwise  treated 
dietetically  than  the  primary  disease  itsdf,  the  gastric  or  gastro- 
intestinal disease.  Bodily  rcKSt,  this  extraordinarily  weighty  factor 
in  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease,  is  also  in  neurasthenia,  as  is 
well  known,  of  greatest  importance,  also  inasmudi  as  the  products 
of  metabolism  exert  a  decidedly  intensifying  influence  on  the 
heightened  psychic  motor  and  reflex  excitability;  but  also  mental 
rest,  as  is  generally  recognized,  is  of  not  less  importance.  All  excite- 
ment, mental  shodc,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,*'  has  an  aggravat- 
ing influence  on  the  primary  disease,  on  the  gastric  lesions,  as  also 
on  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  of  the  stomadi  and  small 
intestine,  and,  further,  as  is  well  known,  accentuates  the  neurasthenia. 
Allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere  **  also  to  the  heightened  motor  ex- 
citability, as  it  shows  itself  in  gastric  diseases  in  the  cardiac  muscle, 
in  the  symptom  of  twitching,  with  or  without  the  sensation  of  fall- 
ing, and'  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  twitching  of  single  muscles,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  N.  facialis  and  the  motor  branchrof  the 
N.  trigeminus.  This  heightened  motor  excitability,  likewise  due  to 
gastroenteric  toxins,  has  great  casual  significance  in  epilepsy  and 
chorea,  which  also  on  this  account  become  susceptible  to  a  dirtetic 
treatment,  particularly  with  a  view  to  cheeking  the  seizures  in  ^i- 
lepsy.  The  dietary  treatment,  which  here  especially  must  uncondi- 
tionally be  supported  by  bodily,  and  above  all  psychic,  repose,  is  far 
more  important  thftn  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  with  bromine  medica- 
ments. 

All  these  unfortunately  only  accentuate  the  fermentati<Mi  and 
decomposition  processes  in  the  stomach  by  injuring  the  chemical 
gastric  functions  and,  indeed,  by  long  use  actually  give  rise  to  these 
processes  where  they  are  not  yet  present,  by  weakening  the  stomach's 
tolerance  of  fats,  and  therefore  of  milk  and  eggs,  also  of  sugar  and 
all  foods  containing  sugar.  I  am,  however,  convinced  from  careful 
observations  and  therapeutic  results  that  the  causa  movens  of  epilep- 
tic seizures  is  not  infrequently  given  by  centripetal  irritations  of  the 
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stomach  lesion  when,  owing  to  hereditary  predisposition  and  other 
influences,  there  exist  greatly  weakened  resistence  in  the  subcortical 
strata  of  the  brain.  There  frequently  exist  then  concurrently 
psfychic  disturbances,  which  will  be  gone  into  later,  arising  from  the 
same  predisposition  (vide  Striimpel's  Psychasthenie) ,  the  moving 
cause  of  which  lies  in  centripetal  irritations  of  the  stomach  lesion. 
Where,  therefore,  there  is  heightened  excitability,  whether  psychic 
or  motor,  the  removal  of  the  cause,  in  other  words,  a  causal  therapy, 
is  unconditionally  necessary  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  re- 
moving the  cause.  All  symptomatic  therapy  is  to  be  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  this,  as  also  medicinal  symptomatic  therapy,  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing,  is  generally  injurious  or  because  it  can  at 
the  most  only  alleviate,  just  as  also  the  physical  or  hydrotherapeutic 
therapy.  The  latter  treatment  can,  therefore,  only  be  turned  to 
account  for  the  supporting  of  the  dietetic  cure  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  much  more  important  factor  of  bodily  rest  No- 
where are  so  many  errors  committed  as  in  the  treatment  of  neuras- 
thenia, owing  to  the  overlooking  and  entire  neglect  of  the  primary 
diaeaae,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  one-sided  specialistic  examina- 
tion which  does  not  embrace  all  the  organs,  or  in  consequence  of  too 
hasty  examination.  The  stomach  troubles  complained  of,  where 
such  are  present,  are  put  down  to  the  neurasthenia,  regarded  as 
nervous  dysp^)sia,  a  view  which  I  must  oppose,  as  Kussmaul  also 
did.  I  have  observed  a  great  number  of  patients  who  were  treated 
for  years  for  so-called  neurasthenia,  until  in  the  end  they  became 
confined^  bed,  or  through  the  onset  of  gastralgia,  gastric  hemor- 
rhage, they  became  aware  of  their  primary  disease,  patients  whose 
curing  required  nothing  further  than  a  causal  diagnosis  and  causal 
treatment.  The  mere  discovery  of  a  cardiac  dilatation  leads  us  at 
once  to  the  correct  causal  diagnosis,  for  which  reason  every  examina- 
tion in  cases  of  neurasthenia  should  commence  with  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  heart  Here,  too,  may  there  set  in  at  least  a  change 
in  the  views  held  concerning  the  nature  of  neurasthenia,  for  in  no 
other  domain  has  there  been  so  much  fruitless  treatment,  extending 
over  many  years,  to  the  injury  of  the  patient,  and  also  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  professional  esteem. 

Of  importance  for  the  dietetic  treatment  is  also  the  falling  off  in 
the  attentive  faculty,  brought  on  by  the  action  of  gastric  or  gastro- 
enteric toxins,  the  difficulty  attending  the  reasoning  processes  and  the 
observant  faculties,  the  weakness  of  memory,  in  general  the  decrease 
of  the  entire  mental  working  powers.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,-' 
these  disturbances  in  the  cerebral  functions  are  due  to  the  fact  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  aforesaid  toxins,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  ganglion  cells  is  changed,  and  the  storing 
up  of  mental  pictures  rendered  more  difficult  and  slow.    Possibly, 
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too,  analogous  to  the  operations  in  melancholia,  which  we  have  still 
to  discuss,  owing  to  the  influence  of  gastric  toxins,  the  conduction  of 
the  associative  fibers  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  slow,  all  of  which 
would  explain  the  difficult  working  of  the  observant  faculty,  and  the 
falling  off  in  the  performances  of  the  mental  powers.  In  consequence 
of  the  aforementioned  alteration  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ganglion 
cells  caused  by  the  toxins,  the  molecular  compositions  of  mental 
pictures  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  the  physiological  disintegration  of 
these  stores  is  accelerated,  thus  conditioning  the  weakness  of  mem- 
ory. As  has  been  proved,  for  these  disturbances  of  the  cerebral 
functions  the  afterconditions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  disease, 
anemia  and  malnutrition,  in  absolute  conformity  with  what  was 
found  to  give  the  moving  cause  to  neurasthenia,  and  to  the  psydiic 
disturbances  still  to  be  discussed  are  of  only  entirely  secondary  im- 
portance, as  the  cerebral  functions  and  their  maint^iance  within 
fairly  wide  bounds  are,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  independent  of 
these  changes  in  the  blood  and  state  of  nutrition.  The  weakmas 
of  memory,  the  falling  off  in  the  performances  of  the  mental  powers, 
may  attain  such  proportions  that  fears  arise  in  the  patients  of  the 
oncoming  of  mental  paralysis,  and  they  become  entirely  useless  for 
their  calling. 

As  a  result  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  primaiy  disease,  even 
the  most  severe  degrees  of  memory  weakness  and  decrease  of  mental 
working  power  disappear,  so  long  as  the  patient  has  not  gone  past 
his  sixty-fifth  year  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  the  memory  and  mental 
performances,  as  the  records  of  observations  go  to  prove}  remain 
defective,  in  spite  of  the  complete  removal  of  the  toxins  of  the  fer- 
mentations and  decompositions.  The  presence  of  syphilis,  particalariy 
when  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  chronic  alcoholic  exoeasea, 
must  always  make  us,  in  advanced  stages  of  this  functional  disturtn 
ance  of  the  brain,  very  cautious  in  arriving  at  our  diagnosis,  lest  we 
overlook  a  just  commencing  dementia  paraljrtica.  Not  alone,  how* 
ever,  does  this  call  for  speedy  removal,  but  also  in  this  aspect  of 
the  disease,  complicated  with  chronic  alcoholism,  the  speediest  po9* 
sible  removal  of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal  invariably  present  in  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism  is  imperative,  so  that,  with  the  observance  of  strict  ab- 
stinence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  degenerative  cerebral  processes 
may  be  prevented.  As  investigations  have  shown,  the  gastro-enterie 
toxins  alone  can  not  constitute  the  moving  cause  of  such  processes. 
In  the  case  of  dementia  paralytica,  as  is  well  known,  the  utmost  we 
can  achieve  is  in  the  direction  of  an  early  prophylaxis.  A  not-too- 
inferior  brain  is  able  to  deal  with  one  toxin,  but  not  with  a  number 
of  poisons  operating  at  the  same  time.  For  the  normal  development 
of  the  brain  from  adolescence  to  advanced  age,  for  the  preservation 
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of  readily  acting  mental  working  powers  and  alertness  of  intellect, 
for  the  conservation  of  the  memory,  the  entire  prophylaxis  is 
founded  on  the  warding-off  of  gastric  ^d  gastro-enteric  fermeiita- 
tion  and  decompositicm  processes  by  means  of  a  simple,  temperate, 
and  regular  manner  of  life. 

Of  importance  further  is  the  dietary  treatment  for  the  removal  of 
file^lessness,  so  far,  of  course,  as  this  represents  a  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  functicm,  and  is  not  caused  by  pain,  etc  This  disturb- 
ance of  the  cerebral  function  is  es9)ecially  &teful  for  the  patient,  in- 
asmuch as  it  deprives  the  brain  of  the  possibility  of  resting.  Under 
the  influence  of  want  of  sleep,  neurasthenia  and  nerve  debility 
assume  ever*increasing  proporticms.  As  has  been  shown  else- 
where,** the  causa  movens  of  this  sU^lessness  is  suppUecl  by  the 
toxins  of  the  fermentation  processes  in  the  stomach  and  snuOl  intes- 
tine. As  was  shown  in  the  work  quoted,  this  condition  is  femoved 
by  dietary  treatment,  even  in  cases  where  pronounced  an^^omical 
cerebral  changes  are  present,  so  long  as  these  pathological  changes 
do  not  have  their  moving  cause  in  pain  or  other  phenomma  of 
irritatum  disturbing  the  sle^,  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  de- 
mentia. In  the  work  in  question  I  directed  attention  to  the  serious 
injuries  which  here,  too,  are  involved  in  the  ^mptomatic  treatment 
of  sleeplessness  by  means  of  soporifics.  Investigation  and  experience 
warrant  me  in  saying  that  no  method  of  treatment  has  done  so  much 
damage,  and,  above  all,  broufi^t  permanent  ruin  to  so  many  human 
lives,  as  the  treatment  of  insomnia  with  narcotics,  exerting  their 
influence  as  they  do  in  quai;t6rs  entirely  removed  from  the  actual 
seat  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  the  sleepless- 
ness, the  toxins  circulating  in  the  blood,  the  measures  with  which  tlus 
treatment  sets  to  work  are  such  as  injure  and  even  paralyze  the  func- 
tions of  the  ganglion  cells,  and  which,  if  their  use  is  continued  too 
Icmg,  must  inevitably  bring  about  changes  in  the  plasma  of  the 
ganglion  ceUs,  and  even,  as  is  the  case  with  chloral  hydrate,  aymp- 
toms  of  degeneration.  This  take*  place  the  more  easily  that  at  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  the  toxins  of  the  fermentation  and  de- 
composition processes  continues,  i|t  the  least  diminishing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ganglion  cells.  Even  if  we  had  at  our  di^osal  an  ideal 
sopcHnfic,  one  which  could  do  no  damage  of  this  kind  in  the  brain, 
aiMl  which  at  the  same  time  would  not,  as  do  all  the  opiates  with 
which  I  am  aoquainted,  accentuate  the  fermentation  processes  in  thsi 
gastrointestinal  canal,  and  more  or  less  severely  injure  the  latter 
itself,  still  it  is  oolj  logical  that  all  we  could  ck>  would  be  to  sup- 
pteBB  a  symptom,  nature's  warning  of  the  presence  of  serious  dis- 
orders in  the  body,  while  these  disorders  themselves  would  work  on 
unimpe^d,  and  could  only  continue  to  give  rise  to  grave  injuries  in 
the  body. 
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the  causa  movens,  the  fermentations  and  decompositions  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine,  is  entirely  removed,  but  can  at  the  most  only 
delay  it  for  a  time.  The  retarding  ci  the  association  of  ideas  in 
this  disorder  has,  in  a  way,  its  pathological  analogy  in  the  brady- 
cardia present  in  conditions  of  exhaustion  of  the  cardiac  muscle, 
with  concurrent  atony  of  the  latter  as  equivalent  pathological- 
chemical  effect  of  the  fermentation  toxins,  and  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  find  a  reminiscence  of  this  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
function  in  the  functional  disturbances  of  such  an  entirely  differently 
constructed  organ.  The  more  cases  I  have  seen  of  melancholia  the 
stronger  has  beccnne  my  conviction  that  for  melancholia  and  its  sub- 
types there  is  only  a  single  causa  movens,  the  formation  of  gastro- 
enteric toxins,  and  careful  investigations  made  in  the  large  State 
lunatic  asylum  at  lUenau  in  Baden,  as  also  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment carried  out  in  that  institution,  have  only  further  strengthened 
my  conviction.  I  feel  that  I  must  at  this  point  repress  my  sincerest 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  this  institution,  and  especially 
to  Geheimrat  Dr.  Schule,'  for  the  obliging  courtesy  they  showed  me. 
The  proneness  of  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  processes  to 
relapses,  particularly  after  long  duration  of  the  disease,  as  result 
of  the  weakened  and  often  severely  injured  digestive  organs,  in 
association  with  the  very  extremely  important  causa  disponens,  which 
always  remains  unchanged,  and  which  will  probably  never  become 
susceptible  to  therapeutic  influences,  furnishes  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  extraordinary  proneness  to  relapses  of  melancholia.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  incumbent  up<Hi  us,  after  we  have  effected 
a  cure,  to  urge  the  patient,  with  a  view  to  preventing  relapses,  to 
diet  himself  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  this  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  tolerance  of  his  digestive  organs.  But 
in  the  case  of  every  sufferer  from  gastric  complaints  with  slight  con- 
ditions of  depression,  we  must  be  concerned,  in  the  interests  of  the 
prophylaxis,  to  effect  a  cure  of  his  complaint  as  speedily  and  cer- 
tainly as  possible,  for,  from  ih€  accounts  so  frequently  given  me 
later,  all  that  had  restrained  such  patients  from  taking  the  last  step, 
that  of  self-destruction,  was  the  confidence  inspired  in  them  by  the 
conscientious  examination,  associated  with  the  most  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  case,  and  the  setting  in  with  absolute  certainty  of  a 
palpable  improvement  after  the  long  succession  of  failures.  In  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine  few  situations  will  present  themselves  so 
pregnant  with  responsibility  as  those  presented  by  sufferers  from 
gastric  disease  with  conditions  of  depression,  especially  when  thore 
is  a  history  of  suicide  in  the  family  with  its  suggestive  influence, 
or  an  ^^  id6d  fixe  '^  prompts  to  self-destruction,  or  when  unfavorable 
external  conditions,  as  poverty,  lack  of  employment  through  constant 
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lly  diseased  is  an  entirely  mistaken  procedure,  as  particu- 
inontal  disorders  dependent  on  gastrointestinal  disease 

Tienco  of  the  latter  implies  the  continuance  of  the  psychosis. 

"M**^  of  mental  disease  I  regard  as  indispensable  a  most 

i.etiiig,   in   conjunction   with   the   total   abstinence   from 

..»i>acco,  coffee,  tea,  and  a  rigid  dietetic  treatment  when  they 

.  I  a  ltd  with  even  the  most  trifling  disorders  of  the  gastro- 

.  .ki  i  ana]. 

I  nrnbating  and  removal  of  the  disorders  of  the  cerebral 

.  .11  particular  nerve  debility,  in  general  the  whole  com- 

1    yinptoms  of  what  is  termed  neurasthenia,  of  which  latent 

tinal  disease  supplies  the  moving  cause,  and  also  for  the 

■f  morbus  basedowii,  forced  alimentation  is  very  fre- 

•rnctired  in  sanatoria,  so  that  I  feel  compelled  to  revert 

'Ti  to  this  method  of  treatment.    As  has  been  mentioned  at 

T»ointP  in  the  foregoing,  the  records  of  careful  investigations 

**^Tt  the  cerebral  functions  can  hold  their  own  within  fairly 

^wnnds  independent  of  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  the 

■••  «ii  anemia.    For  this  reason  alone  forced  alimentation  in  the 

••1  cerebral  functional  disturbances  can  not  logically  find  any 

..••iitlation  within  the  confines  of  a  causal  therapy.     On  the 

i.iiiJ.  forced  alimentation,  to  be  logical,  must  have  as  abso- 

.} /disable  stipulation  a  completely  intact,  or  at  least  not 

ijiired,  digestive  tract,  but  particularly  the  absence  of 

•  i'    fermentations    and    decompositions.     Otherwise    any 

'  Mng  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  taking  of  sugar,  fat, 

•T"  must  of  logical  necessity  lead  at  once  to  an  ever-increas- 

':''Tipp?  and  injury  of  the  digestive  tract,  particularly,  how- 

'    severe    injuries    of   the    gastroenteric    fermentation    and 

position  processes  already  so  frequently  alluded  to.    If  we 

'•   St  riot  ly   with   these  logical  demands  of  nature,  we  shall 

uKugnize  how  extremely  seldom  are  we,  unfortunately,  at 

'Mj>ition  to  make  use  of  a  forced  alimentation  cure  with  any 

f  a  really  successful  issue  of  the  treatment.    Not  only 

.   .v«^  f^hall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  really  careful 

I  of  the  digestive  tract,  that  in  the  case  of  these  disorders 

rn\  functions  and  in  morbus  basedowii  we  are  not  justi- 

tiring  forced  alimentation  at  all.    Here  it  is  always 

.|>on  us  to  restore  first  of  all  normal  conditions  in  the 

"  (  in  order  to  remove  the  serious  functional  disorders 

^  nervous  system,  caused  and  maintained  by  the  patho- 

s(\^  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  here,  too,  to  create  the 

'finns  which  spell  recovery.    The  improvement  in  the 

'U'ition  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  follows  then 

■  our  having  to  inflict  upon  the  digestive  tract,  just 
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along  entirely  wrong  paths,  to  instance  only  the  vegetarian  diet  for 
constipation,  the  ordering  of  fats  in  diabetes,  increasing  the  danger 
of  coma  diabeticum,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  intended  benefit  its 
action  was  directly  prejudicial.  Thanks  to  the  investigations  made 
in  causal  diagnosis  and  in  causal  therapy,  there  has  now  been  laid 
out  for  the  diet,  in  its  nature  and  composition,  well-defined  bounds, 
and  it  is  now,  at  all  events  as  far  as  a  great  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  gravest  disorders  of  the  body  are  concerned,  firmly  es- 
tablished. I  am  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  for  the  time 
being  the  standpoint  I  take  is  entirely  exceptional,  and  one  whidi  to 
many  may  even  appear  revolutionary.  But  we  must  at  lengtii  do 
away  altc^ther  with  the  old  routine  of  palliative  treatment,  which 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  every  disorder, 
never  asking  whence  the  disorder  originates,  to  what  primary  mal- 
ady it  owes  its  moving  cause,  and,  above  all,  what  further  injuries 
for  the  body  are  involved  in  the  overlooking  of  this  primary  disease. 
This  palliative  method  of  treatment  is  unfortunately  so  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  present-day  trend  of  thought,  our  easy-going  super- 
ficiality, our  overhurried  methods  of  examination  and  diagnosis,  and 
will  prove  a  deeply  rooted  evil  which  will  only  very  slowly  be  ex- 
tirpated. It  has,  however,  rendered  our  position  toward  suffmng 
humanity  almost  untenable,  has  debased  many  a  therapeutist  to  the 
position  of  chemist's  hodman,  and  has  not  infrequently  lent  counte- 
nance to  offensive  advertising  practices  on  the  part  of  chemical  man- 
ufactories and  quacks.  Above  all  things,  however,  the  symptomatic 
therapy  which  has  obtained  till  this  day  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  vastly  important  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
far  as  they  have  sway  in  the  field  of  pathology. 

We  must  seek  for  pathology  exactly  those  same  foundations^  built 
up  only  on  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  proved  such  a  blessing 
to  physiology,  in  the  absence  of  which  sure-going  clinical  research 
is  a  sheer  impossibility.  Let  us,  therefore,  when  and  wherever  it  is 
possible  for  us,  forsake  the  path  of  this  faulty  palliative  treatment 
and  set  our  faces  steadfastly  toward  a  causal  therapy,  built  up  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  a  most  thorough  examination  of  every  organ. 
A  causal  therapy,  and  this  alone,  enables  us  to  be  conscientious  ad- 
visers of  suffering  humanity,  advisers  whose  counsel  is  never  fraught 
with  detriment  to  the  sufferer,  and  to  be  at  hand  with  prompt,  lasting, 
and  certain  help  within  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  power.  It 
relieves  us  entirely  from  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
our  treatment,  in  the  absence  of  the  strictest  obedience  on  the  part 
of  our  patients,  or  in  consequence  of  incurable  conditions,  and  with 
its  rapid  and  assured  successes  vouchsafes  an  inward  satisfaction 
amidst  the  stress  of  our  difficult  and  responsible  calling.    These  sue- 
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''Gerteigerte  BeflexerregtMirkeit  und  Nervoeitlit  (Pldnies)  (Archiv  far 
P^chiatrie.  vol.  45,  No.  1). 

"Rebmng^i  des  N,  atfinpathicus,  1.  c. 

"Ueber  die  BesBlehnngen  der  wlcbtlgeren  ScblafstOrungen  and  der  toxischen 
Schlaflosl^elt  (PlOnles)  (Kllnlk  t  psychlsche  u.  nervdse  Krankheiten 
1908,  IV). 

>^  Die  Vennliidenuig  des  Gedftchtnlsses  und  der  gelstlgen  LelsttiDgeii  durch 
gastrogene  Toxlne  mlt  besonderer  Ber(ickBlclitlgung  des  Elnflasses  der  Anaeuile 
ond  UnteremfthniDg.  (Pinnies)  (Deutsche  Zeltschrift  fUr  Nervenheilkunde, 
vol.  35,  1908). 

"Kllnlk  fQr  psychlsche  und  nervSse  Krankbelten,  J 908,  IV. 

''Die  urs&chllchen  Bed^ungen  der  Magenkrankhelten,  Hirer  Folgesustttnde 
Anaemle  und  Unteremfthrung  zu  den  DepresslonsKust&nden  mlt  Berttckslchti- 
gnng  des  Wesens  und  der  Theraple  derselben.  (Pldnies)  (Monatssdirlft  fQr 
Paychlatrle  und  Neurologle),  Vol.  XXVI.  ^ 

""Das  Vqrkommen  und  die  ursllchlichen  Bezlehungen  der  peychlscben 
St5rungen,  besonders  der  Zwangsvorstellungen  und  Halluzlnatlonen  bel  Blagen- 
krankheiten,  sowle  der  Elnfluss  dleser  Beslehungoi  auf  elne  kausale  Rehand- 
Inng,  besonders  aber  auf  die  Prophylaxis  von  Gelsteskrankhelten."  (PK5ules) 
(Archiv  far  Psychlatrle,  vol.  46,  No.  3.) 


THB  HYOISHIC  PHYSIOLOOY  OF  BATHINO  AND  ITS  APPLICATIOH 

TO  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Simon  Babitch,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hydrotherapy,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Oolumbla  University,  New  York.  Oonsultant  to  Bellevue,  Hood 
Wright,  and  Montefeore  Hospitals. 

The  hygienic  physiology  of  baths  has  changed  with  the  changes  in 
the  conception  of  the  physiology  of  the  skin.  When  I  studied  medi- 
cine 50  years  ago,  elimination  was  r^arded  as  the  chief  function  of 
the  skin.  The  textbooks  related  the  story  of  a  boy  who,  after  being 
covered  with  gold  f  oil,  had  represented  an  angel  in  a  papal  procession, 
and  who  died  because  the  impurities  which  it  was  the  function  of  the 
skin  to  eliminate  were  retained.  I  must  confess  that  not  long  ago  I 
risked  being  regarded  as  uninformed  on  modem  physiology  when  I 
argued  before  an  aldermanic  committee  for  new  public  cleansing  baths 
that  the  skin  purifies  the  organism  just  as  do  the  lungs,  and  that  there- 
fore free  cleansing  baths  are  as  important  to  the  community  as  free 
parks.  .Our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  skin  makes 
its  eliminating  function  the  least  important  in  hygiene  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life  under  normal  conditions.  In  this  presence  it  were  an 
act  of  supererogation  to  dwell  upon  the  following  facts,  which  are 
indisputable,  were  it  not  probable  that  the  discussion  of  this  section 
may  be  utilized  for  the  diffusion  of  physiological  knowledge  of  the 
bath  among  the  lay  people.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  to  the 
nerve  and  vascular  supply  ramifying  in  its  structure  the  skin  owes 
its  life-sustaining  functions,  and  that  these  underlie  the  sense  of 
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the  commonly  accepted  explanations  of  the  action  of  cold  water  and 
hot  water  upon  the  skin  are  erroneous.  Cold  water  has  been  hitherto 
r^arded  as  convejring  to  the  skin  vessels  and  nerves  a  decided  irrita- 
tion which  is  trananitted  on  sensory  tracts  to  the  central  nervous 
system  and  thence  reflected  on  motor  tracts  to  the  various  organs, 
chiefly  those  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  through  the  latter 
upon  secretion,  excretion,  and  tissue  change.  These  effects  have  been 
termed  reaction.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  this  '^ew  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  very  brief  applications  of  cold  water. 

For  example,  when  a  healthy  individual  takes  a  cold  shower,  say 
of  a  temperature  of  16°  or  20*=*  C,  of  brief  duration,  this  rationale 
suffices;  it  also  would  explain  the  action  of  a  plunge  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration  into  water  at  that  or  a  lower  temperature.  But 
when  the  exposure  to  the  cold  water  is  prolonged  for  several  minutes, 
this  process,  which  I  have  termed  "  nerve  reaction,"  is  suppl^nented 
by  what  I  have  termed  .the  vascular  reaction  which  is  not  general, 
but  local,  i.  e.,  the  thermic  excitation  is  exerted  upon  the  ganglia 
controlling  the  local  peripheral  vessels  and  the  unstriped  musciflar 
fibers  which  form  a  network  or  web  with  the  elastic  fibers,  and  to- 
gether constitute,  according  to  Unna,  the  oblique  tensors  of  the  skin, 
and  which  together  with  the  arrectores  pilorum  ccmtrol  the  blood 
supply  of  the  skin,  according  to  Tomsa  and  Sappey.  That  the  cuta- 
neous muscles  are  subject  to  contraction  by  cold  and  relaxation  by 
warmth  is  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  dartos  and  by  the  familiar 
cutis  anserina.  The  enormous  capillary  area  ramifying  in  the 
papillary  spaces  being  an  aggregation  of  epithelial  tubes  without 
riphery,  where  it  meets  resistance  which  enhances  the  ventricular  con- 
tracted muscular  web  surrounding  it.  The  blood  is  driven  from  this 
superficial  area  which  remains  partly  empty  (it  becomes  entirely 
empty  under  low  temperatures)  so  long  as  the  cold  water  surrounds 
the  skin.  The  vasomotor  stimulation. aroused  by  the  thermic  exci- 
tation primarily  induced  having  aroused  the  heart  to  increased  ac- 
tivity, the  latter  drives  the  blood  with  greater  force  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, where  it  meets  resistance  which  enhances  the  centricular  con- 
traction, thus  establishing  a  salutary  circle.  When  the  individual 
emerges  from  the  bath,  the  warm  blood  received  in  the  capillaries 
dilates  the  lattw  and  removes  the  contracted  state  of  the  muscular 
fibers  surrounding  them.  This  frees  the  capillaries,  which  by  their 
normal  resiliency  are  now  enabled  to  dilate  and  under  the  increased 
ventricidar  action  are  filled  beyond  their  normal  caliber.  The  skin 
assumes  a  ruddy  hue,  all  the  functions  are  stimulated,  and  there  is  a 
gena*al  refreshment  and  invigoration.  Thus  tonic  reaction  ensues. 
That  this  theory  is  not  witihout  legitimate  basis  has  been  demonstrated 
by  an  experiment  made  upon  himself  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Wolf,  of  New 
York,  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  under  observation  of  Prof.  Biirton- 
Opitz.  A  plethysmograph  was  filled  with  water  at  46*  C.  after 
the  right  arm  had  been  inserted.  Nitrate  of  amyl  was  then  inhaled 
until  distinct  throbbing  was  felt  in  the  head.  The  volume  of  the  arm 
increased  decidedly.  The  plethysmograph  was  then  filled  with  water 
at  30°  and  nitrate  of  amyl  inhaled  until  its  physiological  action  was 
noted;  the  volume  of  arm  diminished,  although  the  characteristic 
pulsations  in  the  head  increased,  showing  that  the  dilation  of  the 
arterioles  of  the  skin  was  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  cold  on  the 
muscles  enmeshing  the  capillaries. 

This  rationale  of  the  action  of  cold  water  in  the  production  of  tonic 
reaction  which  is  the  most  important  element  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
cold  bath  reconciles  the  views  of  two  opposing  factions — CMie  repre- 
sented by  Wilhelm  Wintemitz  of  Vienna,  who  has  held  tenaciously 
for  a  long  time  the  view  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries  and 
arterioles  of  the  skin  are  contracted  by  cold  baths,  and  that  after  the 
removal  from  the  latter  this  contraction  is  released  with  filling  of 
these  vessels  to  repletion  by  reason  of  the  enhanced  vasomotor  ac- 
tion. This  idea  remained  undisputed  until  Mathes  pointed  out  that 
when  a  muscular  structure  contracts  it  is  a  tonic  process,  but  when 
it  dilates,  as  Wintemitz  claimed,  it  was  passing  through  an  atonic 
process.  Nitrate  of  amyl,  for  instance,  produces  a  dilation  of  the 
outlying  arteries  and  arterioles  which  is  atonic  in  character.  My 
explanation  reconciles  these  opposing  views,  since  it  disposes  of  the 
error  that  the  arteries,  or  even  the  arterioles,  are  contracted  in  the 
ordinary  of  the  cold  bath.  Only  the  most  intense  and  persistent 
cold,  like  that  produced  by  ice  or  ethyl  chloride,  is  capable  of  reaching 
the  deeper  lying  vessels,  and  when  they  are  emptied  the  skin  becomes 
pallid,  and  if  continued  long  the  skin  dies.  A  brief  and  readily 
tolerated  application  of  the  cold  bath  never  produces  this  manifesta- 
tion ;  in  fact,  reaction  is  initiated  before  the  individual  emerges  from 
the  bath.  TTie  warm  bath,  on  the  other  hand,  relaxes  the  cutaneous 
muscular  structures,  permitting  a  dilation  of  the  capillaries  arising 
from  the  thermic  mild  stimulation  induced.  The  latter  ceases  very 
soon,  there  is  no  resistance  at  the  periphery,  the  increased  vascular 
area  in  the  skin  causes  diminution  in  the  internal  blood  supply ;  this 
condition  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  sometimes  ^ving  rise  to  faint- 
ing. There  is  a  hydrostatic  action  also,  as  ascertained  by  Schuller  in 
his  experiments  in  trephined  rabbits  and  confirmed  by  Vinaj  in  a 
trephined  man,  showing  that  when  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  con- 
tracted the  cerebral  vessels  are  dilated,  and  vice  versa.  We  have 
therefore  a  general  reaction  supplemented  in  prolonged  procedures 
by  the  vascular  reaction  in  the  skin,  which  reacts  upon  the  general 
circulation. 
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.Vnother  remarkable  effect  of  the  bath  is  that  cold  water  increases 
the  number  of  red  and  white  blood  cells  taken  from  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  before  and  alter  the  bath,  while  warm  water  increases  the  white 
cells  chiefly.  This  change  in  the  number  of  blood  cells  after  the 
bath  is  due  to  the  fluxion  produced  by  more  vigorous  cardiac  action, 
which  drives  these  cells  from  places  where  they  are  sluggishly  float- 
ing into  the  general  current,  thus  adding  to  the  invigorating  action 
that  exposure  of  a  larger  number  of  white  cells  to  oxygenation. 
Hspjnoglobin  is  increased  10  to  20  per  cent  after  cold  baths,  and  not 
at  all,  or  reduced  after  warm  baths. 

The  influence  of  baths  on  the  respiratory  processes  is  pronounced. 
The  scapular  and  epigastric  reflex  areas  of  Head  being  connected 
with  the  first  seven  dorsal  ganglia  and  the  vasomotor  supply  of  the 
lungs  also  passing  through  the  roots  of  these  ganglise,  there  is 
doubtless  a  direct  connection  between  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  and  the  circulation  of  the  lungs,  from  which  arise  altera- 
tions in  the  caliber  of  these  vessels  when  the  cutaneous  nerves  are 
stimulated  or  depressed  by  cold  or  hot  water  during  a  bath. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Rubner  reports  that  short  baths 
at  low  temperatures  evoke  decided  changes  in  the  respiratory  proc- 
esses, as  follows : 


Bmtli. 

Volume 
of  air. 

COt. 

0. 

At  16* 

+22.9 
+  7.3 
+  1.8 
+16.1 
+18.8 
+54.6 

+  64.8 
+  31.0 
-    6.8 
+    3.9 
+  32.1 
+149.4 

+  46.8 

At  30* 

+  16.2 

At33* 

+    6.2 

At  40* 

+    8.2 

At  44* 

+  17.8 

Ami  A  doodM  of  16*  C. ,  .     .           .   .  

+110. 1 

This  effect  disappeared  in  an  hour,  but  would  certainly  be  en- 
hanced by  exercise.  It  may  be  noted  that  when  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  is  approximated  by  the  bath  temperature  the  reac- 
tion is  at  its  minimum.  For  a  long  time  I  have  observed  this  fact, 
and  several  years  ago  I  formulated  a  law  to  this  effect.  The  in- 
tensity of  water  applications  to  the  skin  is  governed  chiefly  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  water  and  the  skin.  The  normal 
temperature  of  the  skin  after  removal  of  clothing  ranges  between  3B° 
and  34**  C.  Rubner's  experiments  confirm  many  which  I  have  made, 
showing  that  the  greater  the  deviation  of  temperature  of  the  water 
from  that  of  the  skin  the  more  intense  is  the  primary  stimulation  of  the 
bath — and  this  holds  good  whether  the  temperature  goes  up  or  down. 
In  a  lecture  before  teachers  of  the  medical  schools,  in  Philadelphia, 
published  in  the  International  Clinic,  Prof.  Tyson  asked  why  it 
would  not  be  better,  according  to  my  law,  to  give  the  preference  to 
warm  water,  which  is  more  agreeable  than  cold  water.    The  answer  is 
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Physical  therapy,  however,  remained  absolutely  neglected,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  hydrotherapy.  This  was  left  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  the  laity.  The  merit  of  having  laid  the 
definite  foundations  belongs  incontestably  to  Wilhelm  Wintemitz, 
since  he,  chiefly  through  his  own  experiments,  brought  the  laws  of 
physiology  on  thermal  and  mechanical  stimulus  into  relation  with 
hydriatic  procedure.  Wintemitz's  pupils,  and  especially  Dr.  S. 
Baruch  (New  York)  and  other  investigators,  working  in  the  now  so 
flourishing  field  of  physical  therapy,  have  built  up  and  extended  the 
doctrine  of  hydrotherapy  by  their  researches.  Water  treatment  can 
not  remove  the  causes  of  anatomical  disease,  and  hydrotherapy  must 
therefore  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  are  used  for  again  stimulating  the  functions  of  the 
organs,  or  in  favorable  cases,  of  reestablishing  them.  The  skin 
serves  as  the  means  of  contact,  or  more  rarely  the  externally  acces- 
sible cavities  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  water  is  internally  incor- 
porated with  the  body  through  the  mouth  and  stomach  in  a  strictly 
prescribed  and  methodic  manner.  Water,  for  healing  purposes, 
when  applied  exteriorally  is  used  in  fluid  form,  or  as  steam,  or  ice. 
Experience  in  water  treatment  is  then  of  service  as  regards  the  stimu- 
lus, which  water  of  different  temperatures  calls  forth,  and  also  as 
regards  the  mechanical  stimulus  effected  by  the  height  of  fall  or 
pressure  when  working  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  by  a  rubbing, 
kneading  motion,  carried  out  on  the  patient  externally,  while  sitting 
in  the  water.  All  these  measures  are  exactly  calculated  and  appor- 
tioned by  doses.  Hydrotherapy,  then,  consists  in  the  art  of  meas- 
uring thermal  and  mechanical  stimulus  so  exactly,  as  to  produce  a 
soothing  or  stimulating  effect,  according  to  desire.  This  stimulus, 
then,  can  be  directed  in  fine  nuances  over  the  whole  body  or  over 
definite  portions  only. 

Every  skillfully  carried  out  procedure  by  water  must  arouse  a 
feeling  of  comfort  in  the  patient.  Under  no  circiunstances  must  he 
be  allowed  to  take  a  chill  afterwards,  but  on  the  contrary  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  warmth  must  course  through  his  veins.  This  so-called 
reacticm,  that  is,  the  rewarming,  gives  us  a  guaranty  in  all  cases  of 
properly  conducted  treatment  by  water.  This  ought  to  increase  the 
ridmess  of  the  blood  of  the  skin  and  thereby  remove  inflamed  and 
overloading  matter  from  the  internal  organs.  Skillful  alternation  of 
cold  and  warmth  stimulates  the  skin  and  buttock  muscles  in  a  gym- 
nastic sort  of  way,  and  is  then  the  better  able  to  withstand  external 
influences.  ITie  activity  of  the  skin  is  hereby  improved  and  enabled — 
partly  at  least — ^to  substitute  those  extremly  delicate  secretive  organs, 
the  Iridneys,  and  consequently  to  remove  substances  from  the  body, 
which  if  left  therein,  would  lead  to  poisoning  and  death.  The  accel- 
eration of  the  circulation  and  respiration  after  application  of  water 
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diseases.    Here  the  first  thing  of  importance  is  to  lower  the  tendency 
to  excitement  and  pain. 

The  capability  of  reaction  of  the  tabes  sufferer  mnst  ever  be  kept 
strictly  under  observation  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
process  be  guided  thereby. 

In  addition  to  full  baths,  hip  baUis  of  from  34"^  to  SO''  C.  without 
friction,  but  with  gentle  affusion  are  used  (Wintemitz).  As  a 
remedial  tonic,  in  accordance  with  Hosslins's  directions,  I  let  this  be 
followed  by  a  short  cold  stimulus  in  the  form  of  ablution  or  slapping 
of  the  nether  extremities,  this  lasting  only  6  or  8  seconds,  and  being 
carried  out  while  sitting.  Hydrotherapy  possesses  in  hip  baths  of 
from  34^--37^  C.  and  of  long  duration,  in  stimulating  compresses  or 
steam  bottles — the  stomach  remedy  of  Wintemitz — and  so  forth, 
remedial  aids  against  painful  crises  and  the  lancinating  pains  of  tabes, 
sufficient  to  often  help  the  afflicted  one  over  his  martyrdom. 

We  have  also  seen  the  troublesome  and  disturbing  symptoms  of 
complex  sclerosis  improve  under  the  influence  of  the  hip-bath  treat- 
ment above  mentioned.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  superiority  of 
physical  therapy,  and  especially  of  hydrotherapy,  over  all  other 
methods  of  treatment  in  neuralgia,  and  particularly  so  in  that  of  the 
sciatic  nerve. 

Superficial  neuralgia  is  favorably  acted  upon  by  electric  rays,  or  in 
conjunction  with  a  complete  rubbing;  while  persons  who,  in  spite  of 
all  medications,  injections  and  baths,  medicines,  electrizing,  etc.,  still 
suffer  from  such  severe  sciatica  that  they  are  almost  bent  double,  can 
be  again  restored  by  my  special  form  of  motion  baths.  We  will  let 
this  fragmentary  survey  of  hydriatic  treatment  in  nervous  diseases 
suffice.  I  should  not  like  it,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  I  by  any 
means  consider  hydrotherapy  to  be  a  universal  panacea  for  all  ills, 
but  I  do  say  that,  as  a  symptomatic  remedy,  the  exact  methods  of 
healing  by  water  with  its  so  simple  and  in  all  its  external  relations 
so  adaptable  a  technique,  should  alone,  or,  according  to  circumstances, 
also  in  conjunction  with  our  other  means  of  treatment,  have  more 
attention  paid  to  it  in  medical  practice  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  I  will  here  only  just  touch  upon  some  groups  of  disease,  so  as 
not  to  take  up  your  time  too  much. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  muscles  of  the  joints  by  means  of 
hydrotherapy  is  one,  however,  that  will  well  repay  attention.  We  use 
for  this  an  application  of  hot  fomentation,  special  preference  being 
given  the  combination  of  the  steam  douche  with  massage  and  bodily 
movements — the  so-called  steam-douche  massage.  The  diseases  of  the 
joints,  which  are  most  clearly  indicated  for  steam-douche  massage, 
are  those  arising  from  rheimiatism,  gout,  and  especially  from  gonor- 
rhea— ^particularly  of  the  monoarticulate  form.    The  most  noteworthy 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg:  Water  lA  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
r^nedial  measures.  It  was  lai^ely  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  is  habitually  used  by  the  savage  tribes  and  by  wild  animals. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  turned  toward 
Qraefenberg,  a  mountain  village  in  Austrian  Silesia,  by  the  marvelous 
cures  effected  by  Pries^tz,  a  peasant  doctor,  by  the  use  of  water. 
Many  eminent  physicians  followed  the  thousands  of  sick  people,  who 
flocked  to  Graefenberg  from  all  over  the  civilized  world,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  methods  used  and  learning  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  illiterate  empyric  whose  fame  as  a  healer  had  extended 
throughout  the  world. 

About  60  years  ago  Wintemitz,  of  Vienna,  visited  Graefenberg 
and  began  the  study  of  hydriatic  processes,  a  study  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  scientific  hydrotherapy.  Nearly  40  years  ago  Dr. 
Baruch,  of  New  York,  began  writing  papers  on  the  subject  in  this 
country.  His  physiologic  and  clinical  researches  entitled  him  to  be 
caUed  the  Winternitz  of  America. 

Prof.  Dr.  Brieger  has  been  for  many  years  doing  in  Berlin  the 
same  work  which  Winternitz  has  done  in  Vienna,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  teaching  of  rational  hydrotherapy  has  been  introduced 
into  the  curricula  of  all  the  leading  German  universities. 

Dr.  Baruch  rendered  a  public  service  of  the  highest  importance  in 
establishing  in  New  York  years  ago  the  first  public  baths  in  this 
country,  an  example  which  has  been  followed  in  many  of  our  lead- 
ing cities.  The  movement  is  rapidly  extending  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  continue  until  not  only  every  city  but  every  public  school  shall 
be  provided  with  douche  and  swimming  baths. 

The  able  papers  of  Drs.  Baruch  and  Brieger  presented  this  morn- 
ing set  forth  physiologic  facts  and  principles  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance in  prophylactics  and  therapeutics.  The  neuro-vascular  train- 
ing effected  by  the  cold  bath  mentioned  by  Dr.  Baruch  is,  next  to 
diet,  the  most  efficient  of  all  known  means  of  favorably  influencing 
nutrition  and  the  most  potent  measure  which  can  be  applied  for 
building  up  the  resistance  of  the  tissues. 

By  proper  hydriatic  applications  it  is  not  only  possible  to  increase 
leucocytosis  and  general  vital  resistance,  but  to  control  the  Mood 
supply  and  the  function  of  every  organ  of  the  body.  By  a  score  of 
hydriatic  methods  pain  may  be  relieved;  a  multitude  of  different 
applications  induce  sleep,  encourage  elimination,  increase  or  decrease 
metabolic  activity,  and  raise  or  lower  blood  pressure.  No  other 
remedy  known  to  man  possesses  half  the  versatility  and  range  of 
application  which  the  hundred  or  more  classical  hydriatic  procedures 
permit  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
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practice  therein,  since  hydrotherapy  can  only  be  of  use  in  the  hands 
of  a  medical  man  well  versed  in  it. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  molding  hydrotherapy  to  the  service 
of  the  doctor  in  his  practice  is  making  itself  felt  ever  more  and  mcnre. 
AVhen  I  took  over  the  institute  of  the  university  on  the  premises 
of  the  Charite  in  Berlin  in  1901 1  had  much  opposition  to  overcome, 
especially  from  doctors.  Just  about  the  same  thing  happened  dur« 
ing  the  earlier  development  of  bacteriology,  when  the  greatest  and 
bitterest  opposition  came  from  the  highest  authorities.  My  institute 
DOW  has,  out  of  pure  necessity,  been  extensively  enlarged. 

The  Virchow  Hospital  of  Berlin  has  fitted  up  a  hydrotherapeutic 
institute  imder  the  conduct  of  Laquer,  who  was  my  assistant  for 
many  years.  Here  is  proof  that  hydrotherapy  has  gained  more 
adherents  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  we  see  new  institutes  aris- 
ing in  increasing  numbers,  Zurich  University  amongst  them,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  my  former  pupil,  Prof.  Sommer.  The  whole  of 
the  Prussian  University  clinics  and  the  majority  of  other  German 
universities,  sanatoria,  balneotherapeutic,  and  watering  places  are 
zealously  vying  with  each  other  in  establishing  hydrotherapeutie 
establishments. 

The  central  commission  for  all  the  sick  clubs  of  Berlin  and 
suburbs,  with  1,000,000  members,  decided  to  fit  up  an  institute  simi- 
lar to  the  Hydrotherapeutic  Institute  of  the  Berlin  University,  under 
its  President  Simanowski,  for  hydrotherapeutic  and  physical  treat- 
ment of  its  members.  This  institute  also  is  under  my  direction  and 
is,  on  an  average,  visited  by  more  than  200  club  members  daily. 
In  France,  too,  they  are  beginning  to  found  self-supporting  hydro- 
therapeutic institutes,  in  pattern  similar  to  mine,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
and  elsewhere. 

The  German  Army  has  also  some  hydrotherapeutic  institutes,  the 
best  of  which  is  the  so-called  Officers'  Home,  at  Falkenstein,  Am 
Taunus,  under  the  direction  of  a  former  assistant  of  mine,  Ober- 
stabsarzt  Dr.  Krebs. 

Gentlemen,  no  further  statements  are  surely  needed  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  treatment  by  water. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  a  wider  space  for  medical  train- 
ing in  hydrotherapy  must  be  made,  since  it  is  no  longer  the  rich 
only  who  are  treated  in  specialists'  homes,  but  the  special  institutes 
of  the  sick  clubs,  now  being  fitted  up  everywhere,  prove  above  all 
things  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  hydrotherapy  by  the  doctor. 

Too  long  has  this  important  branch  been  neglected  and  left  to 
cure  muddlers,  to  the  injury  of  mankind  and  of  the  doctor.  This, 
however,  has  now  been  changed,  and  must  remain  so,  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  doctor. 
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COST  AKD  NXTTBinVE  VALUE  OF  FOODS. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Lanowobthy,  Chief  of  Nutrition  Investigations,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  United  States,  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  nutritive  and 
economic  value  of  food  has  been  actively  carried  on  for  many  years 
under  a  variety  of  auspices  including,  among  others,  the  National 
Government,  State  and  municipal  authorities,  universities,  and 
agricultural  and  other  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
public  institutions,  and  private  and  endowed  institutions  and  labora- 
tories. In  the  five  years  since  the  Fourteenth  International  CSon- 
gress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  held,  the  product  has  been 
large  and  varied.  With  the  view  of  giving  an  idea  of  its  character 
and  scope,  a  survey  has  been  made  of  such  nutrition  work  as  has  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  food  as  determined  by  proximate  analy- 
sis, and  by  more  detailed  analyses,  as  affected  by  conditicms  of  pro- 
duction, handling,  storage,  and  manipulation;  and  with  nutritive 
value  as  related  to  ease  and  thoroughness  of  digestion,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nutrients  and  energy  in  the  body,  and  related  topics.  Some 
special  studies  have  also  been  included,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
gather  together  at  least  the  more  extended  of  the  numerous  studies 
reported  of  the  cost  of  food  and  other  economic  studies. 

Like  any  such  collection  of  data,  this  summary  is  necessarily  selec- 
tive, rather  than  complete,  and  references  are  for  the  most  part  brief 
and  designed  to  show  where  work  may  be  found  and  its  nature, 
rather  than  its  details  and  conclusions.  Much  work  which  might 
have  been  cited  is  not  referred  to  at  all  or  only  briefly  mentioned  as, 
without  doubt,  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at  some  one  of 
ite  sessions  by  investigators  who  have  carried  it  on. 

STUDIES  OF  rOOD  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  proximate  composition  of 
food  products,  and  of  the  effect  upon  the  nutritive  value  and  quality, 
of  methods  of  cultivation,  of  manufacture  by  various  processes,  and 
of  handling.  As  a  part  of  national  and  State  inspection  under  pure- 
food  laws,  hundreds  of  more  or  less  complete  proximate  analyses 
have  been  made  also. 
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::iercial  value  of  different  varieties  of  wheat  has  been 

inding  analyses  and  milling  and  baking  tests  under  many 

\  ariations  in  composition  and  quality  in  different  locali- 

alarly  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  climatic  condi- 

varieties,  cultural  methods,  and  so  on.    Such  work  has 

1  >y  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Emily  E.  May,*  also  by  L.  M.  Thomas, 

rth  Dakota  Experiment  Station.    Similar  tests  have  been 

E.  F.  Ladd  and  C.  H.  BaUey,«  by  R.  W.  Thatcher,*  by 

^^^aldron,*  with  California  wheats  by  Q.  W.  Shaw  and  A.  J. 

'  itz,*^  and  with  a  variety  of  wheats  by  F.  D.  Gardner.*    The 

'  wheat  supply  of  the  United  States  is  discussed  by  M.  A. 

'^ton,^  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data.     Data  on  the  effect  of 

itic  conditions  on  the  composition  of  durum  wheat  are  discussed 

.1.  A.  Le  Clerc* 

lempering  durum  wheat  by  moistening  to  improve  its  milling 
•■iiuliiies  was  found  practicable  by  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K. 
•I  ounson.® 

iiosults  of  milling  and  baking  tests  with  spelt  made  by  E.  F.  Ladd 

:.M  Alma  EL  Johnson  ^^  are  favorable  to  its  use  for  human  food. 

*T.  A.  Olson  ^*  studied  the  effects  of  soaking  and  germination  of 

heat  on  the  distribution  and  yield  of  milling  products,  quality  of 

iVaiTy  and  bread-making  properties.    Analyses  of  domestic  and  for- 

cign  diabetic  products  in  comparison  with  wheat  flour  are  presented 

hy  D.  W.  Fetterolf.**    An  experimental  study  of  the  starch  grain 

was  made  by  H.  Elraemer.^*    He  concludes  that  the  grain  consists  of 

colloidal  and  crystalloidal  substances,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in 

separate  and  distinct  lamellae.    In  the  alternate  lamellse  the  colloidal 

substance  predominates,  associated  with  crystalloidal  cellulose;  in 

the  other  layers,  the  crystaUoidal  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of 

granulose,  occurs  in  greater  proportion. 

The  influence  of  a  number  of  chemical  substances  and  milling  by- 
products, as  well  as  germination  of  wheat,  on  the  baking  qualities 
of  flour^  were  studied  by  J.  T.  Willard  and  C.  O.  Swanson.** 

Experiments  with  salt-rising  bread  in  comparison  with  bread 
made  from  yeast  were  made  by  H.  A.  Kohman.^* 

The  composition  of  a  sample  of  alfalfa  bread  made  from  a  mixture 
of  dried  ground  alfalfa  and  flour  which  has  had  much  popular  notice 
is  given  by  J.  P.  Street,**  as  follows:  Water  20.48  per  cent,  protein 
10.62  per  cent,  fat  1.32  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  68.98  per  cent, 
crude  fiber  0.95  per  cent,  and  ash  2.65  per  pent. 

R.  O.  Baird  and  C.  K.  Francis  *^  have  studied  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  Kafir  com  in  comparison  with  Indian  com,  particularly 
witb  reference  to  proximate  composition,  the  composition  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract,  the  character  of  the  fat  and  ash  constituents, 
and  other  properties.    According  to  their  simmiary,  proximate  analy- 
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sis  shows  that  Kafir  corn  compares  favorably  with  Indian  com,  and 
they  conclude  that  it  is  a  cheap  foodstuff. 

Many  studies  of  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  maple  sugar,  and  honey 
have  been  reported. 

C.  A.  Browne,  jr.,  and  R.  E.  Blouin**  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  parts  of  the  sugar  cane  and  of  the  plant  ash.  G.  W. 
Shaw  *•  found  no  considerable  difference  for  canning  and  preserving 
under  commercial  and  household  conditions  between  beet  and  cane 
sugar. 

Maple  sap,  sirup,  and  sugar  have  been  studied  by  H.  A.  Edson,* 
A.  H.  Bryan,"  and  A.  P.  Sy." 

Analyses  of  American  honeys  are  presented  by  C.  A.  Browne," 
and  a  microscopical  study  ot  honey  pollen  by  W,  J.  Young.** 

A  number,  of  studies  of  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  animal  foods 
have  appeared. 

P.  F.  Trowbridge  and  C.  K.  Francis  *•  have  studied  the  glycogen 
content  of  beef  flesh  and  methods  of  estimating  it.  From  their  re- 
sults, they  believe  it  possible  that  the  older  the  animal  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  store  glycogen,  all  animals  3  years  old  or  over  showing 
more  than  1  per  cent  in  the  liver.  The  percentage  of  glycogen  of 
beef  muscle  varied  from  0.1  per  cent  to  0.7  per  cent,  and  of  beef  liver 
from  0.2  per  cent  to  S.8  per  cent,  respectively. 

Market  classes  and  grades  of  meat  have  been  studied  by*  L.  D. 
Hall.**  Similar  work  has  been  published  by  P.  F.  Trowbridge.** 
Nitrates  in  animal  and  vegetable  foods  have  been  studied  by  W.  D. 
Richardson.**  Analyses  of  beef  extracts  and  yeast  are  reported  by 
P.  C.  Cook,**  jr.  P.  Street,**  and  others. 

Digestion  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  tiie  proteins  of  ex- 
tractive-free meat  powder  and  the  origin  of  the  fecal  nitrogen  are 
summarized  by  L.  B.  Mendel  and  M.  S.  Fine,*^  thus : 

The  ntUiiatlon  of  the  nitrogen  of  meat  powder  is  distinctly,  altbonfi^  slightly, 
lower  than  that  of  fresh  meat  The  relatively  high  nitrogen  omc^itration  of 
the  meat'powder  feces  is  indicative  of  a  loss  of  this  material  through  the 
excremoit 

The  sea  mussel  was  found  to  be  a.valuaUe  food  by  I.  A.  Field.** 
Dogfish,  sand  shark,  toadfish,  etc,  were  al3o  studied  as  food  by  L  A 
Field,** 

On  the  basis  of  experimental  work,  copper  wad  considered  to  be  a 
nonnal  constituent  of  American  oysters  by  J.  T.  Willard.** 

Bacteriological  and  chemical  studies  of  eggs  are  reported  by  Maiy 
E.  Pennington,**  and  chemical  analyses  of  eggs  are  reported  by  J.  T. 
Willard  and  R.  H.  Shaw.**  In  addition  to  the  usual  determinatioiia, 
Willard  and  Shaw  *^  report  phosphoric  acid  in  the  yolk  (average  L48 
per  cent)  and  ash  in  the  yolk  (average  1.67  per  cent),  and  the  ratio 
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of  these  two  constittientB  1 : 1.09.  The  average  thidcness  of  the  AeWs 
was  found  to  be  0.0139  inch. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  Cheddar  cheese  were  studied  by  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  and  A«  W.  Bosworth,^  and  chemical  studies  of  Camembert 
cheese  are  reported  by  A.  W.  Bosworth.** 

A  brine-soluble  compound,  always  associated  with  calcium,  was 
found  in  ripening  Cheddar  cheese  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  A.  W. 
Bosworth.** 

Small  white  spedcs  in  Roquefort  cheese  were  found  to  be  tyrosin, 
and  not  calcium  soaps  of  fatty  acids,  by  A.  W.  Dox.^^ 

The  manufacture  of  buttermilk  is  described  by  J.  L.  Sammis,*' 
and  of  "  whey  butter  "  by  C.  F.  Doene.** 

6.  A.  Olson  ^  finds  a  new  proteid  in  milk,  cream,  and  butter. 

The  cultiration,  transportation,  and  shipment  of  fruits  and  nuts 
have  been  studied  more  than  their  composition,  food  value,  and  use. 
Cactus  fruits,  or  "  tuna,"  were  studied  by  R.  F.  Hare  and  D.  Grif- 
fiths ;^'  Italian  lemons  by  £.  M.  Ch^ce  ;^*  and  various  fruits  and  nuts 
oy  W.  R.  Lazenby.*^  I^zenby  *•  reports  less  than  80  per  cent  water 
in  undeveloped  strawberries,  peaches,  and  apples  as  compared  with 
90  per  cent  in  fine  but  not  overgrown  specimens;  and  92  per  cent 
water  in  fine,  large  peaches  in  comparison  with  84  per  cent  in  small 
peaches  of  the  same  variety.  Grapes  were  studied  by  W.  B.  Alwood  *• 
et  aL,  particulariy  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  sucrose  and 
variations  in  the  sugar  and  acid  content  during  ripening  in  Catawba 
grape&  The  sugar  mcn^  than  doubled  after  the  berries  began  to  color, 
while  the  acid  was  only  about  half  as  great  Similar  data  are  re- 
ported for  many  other  varieties.  Pineapples  were  studied  by  W.  P. 
Kelley.^  Considerable  range  was  found,  but  on  the  whole  Hawaiian 
pineapples  showed  the  same  average  composition  as  others.  Green 
pineapples,  Kelley  concludes,  contained  less  acid  than  the  ripe  fruit 
and  also  a  small  percentage  of  fiber,  reducing  sugar,  and  sucrose. 
Dextrine  and  starch  did  not  occur  in  important  quantities  at  any 
stage.  The  reducing  sugars  and  sucrose  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  in 
the  gre^i  and  the  ripe  fruit. 

L.  H.  Merrill'^  gives  analyses  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  reports  digestion  experiments  with  hulled  com.  Popping  com, 
his  experiments  showed,  affected  its  composition  only  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  water. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  enzyms  of  fruits.  To  cite 
a  recent  example,  H.  P.  Bassett  and  F.  Thompson  ^*  found  an  oxi- 
dase in  green  and  ripe  apples,  pears,  and  walnut  hulls,  which  produced 
a  tanninlike  substance  in  injured  fruit  and  in  fruit  removed  from  the 
tree.  This  substance  is  believed  to  have  fungicidal  properties.  A 
catalase  predpitable  by  calcium  carbonate  was  also  found. 
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Bread,  milk,  vegetables,  bananas,  and  rhubarb  were  included  by  H. 
Ackroyd "'  in  his  study  of  the  occurrence  of  allantoin  in  food.  Small 
quantities  were  found  in  all  these  foods. 

The  value  and  use  of  nuts  are  discussed  by  M.  E.  Jaffa.*^ 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Wait  *•  studied  the  composition, 
digestibility,  and  nutritive  value  of  white  navy  beans,  red  kidnqr 
beans,  and  several  varieties  of  cowpeas.  G^ierally  speaking,  the 
legumes  were  as  well  assimilated  and  digested  as  are  the  coarser 
cereal  products.  The  investigation,  as  a  whole,  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  l^umes  in  the  diet  as  economical  and  palatable 
sources  of  protein. 

An  extended  series  of  studies  carried  on  in  connecticm  with  the 
nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  have 
had  to  do  with  the  nutritive  and  economic  value  and  digestibility  of 
Cheddar  cheese  made  with  different  amounts  of  rennet  and  ripened 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  and  with  cheese  of  other  sorts.  The 
results  have  shown  that,  judged  by  digestibility  and  wholesomeneas, 
as  well  as  by  composition,  cheese  is  a  particularly  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  economic  food.  Summaries  of  this  work  have  been  pub- 
lish, for  instance,  The  Digestibility  of  Cheese,  by  C.  F.  Doane,**  but 
the  experimental  data  await  publication  in  detail. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the*  care  and  marketing  of  vege- 
tables than  to  their  composition  and  nutritive  value.  ScMne  work 
may,  however,  be  mentioned.  Canned  and  soaked  peas  and  beans  of 
different  grades  were  analyzed  by  W.  L.  Dubois,*^  with  reference  to 
canning  such  vegetables  and  the  effect  of  age  upon  chemical  nature 
of  the  legumes  and  their  quality  when  canned.  The  crude  fiber  and 
the  crude  starch  content  of  the  beans  canned  before  soaking  was 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  beans  canned  fresh.  As  peas  mature 
the  ash  and  crude  fiber  decrease  and  the  starch  increases.  Data  for 
ether  extract  and  nitrogen  are  less  conclusive. 

Minnie  Reed"  reports  studies  of  edible  marine  algse,  and  gives 
much  data  as  to  their  use  by  native  Hawaiians. 

Data  on  insoluble  carbohydrates,  particularly  of  marine  algse,  and 
a  summary  of  digestion  experiments  with  such  foods  in  comparison 
with  raw  Italian  chestnuts  are  reported  by  L,  B.  Mendel.** 

Carbohydrates  of  lichens,  algae,  particularly  marine  algie,  and  re- 
lated substances  were  studied  with  regard  to  their  character  and 
nutritive  value  by  Mary  D.  Swartz,**  who  found  that  the  water- 
soluble  hemicelluloses,  which  are  the  characteristic  constituents  of 
the  carbohydrates,  are  digested  little,  if  at  all,  by  man. 

Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  as  food  are  discussed  by  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy." 

Proprietary  foods  have  not  received  the  attention  which  their  use, 
especially  in  infant  and  individual  dietetics,  would  seem  to  warrant 
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Lusk  •*  deals  with  the  nutritive  value  of  such  foods.  The  same  sub- 
ject is  treated  by  D.  L.  Edsall,**  J.  Howland,**  and  also  in  a  paper 
without  signature."*  The  composition,  especially  fat  content,  of 
malted  milk  is  reported  by  G.  F.  Richmond  and  W.  E.  Musgrave." 

The  breeding  of  cereal  crops,  the  influence  of  fertilizers  on  composi- 
tion, and  related  questions  have  received  much  attention,  especially 
from  experiment  station  investigators.  Though  this  work  is  perhaps 
more  closely  related  to  agricultural  chemistry  than  to  nutrition,  some 
of  the  work,  especially  with  wheat  and  com,  may  be  considered  here. 

Wide  variations  have  been  reported  in  the  composition  of  light  and 
heavy  kernels  of  wheat  of  the  same  variety,  in  grain  from  well  devel- 
oped and  imperfectly  developed  ears  of  com,  and  in  the  kernels  from 
different  parts  of  the  eai:. 

With  reference  to  work  with  Indian  com,  A.  M.  Soule  and  P.  O. 
Vanatter*^  found  that  many  of  the  best  yielding  ears  had  a  smaller 
protein  content  than  the  undesirable  ones. 

C.  L.  Penny  ••  found  the  protein  content  in  different  crops  to  vary 
from  6.25  to  12.69  per  cent,  and  the  small  kernels  at  the  end  of  the  ear 
to  contain  on  the  average  0.8  per  cent  less  protein  than  the  large, 
well- formed  kernels. 

In  experiments  on  breeding  of  com,  L.  H.  Smith  ^*  found  it  possible 
in  10  generations  to  increase  the  protein  content  from  10.92  to  14.26 
per  cent  or  to  reduce  it  from  10.92  to  8^64  per  cent.  The  oil  content 
could  be  varied  by  as  much  as  4.71  per  cent. 

Data  relating  to  the  nutritive  value  and  use  of  com  as  food  are 
discussed  by  C.  D.  Woods,^^  digestion  experiments  and  other  work 
being  summarized. 

Kice  has  been  studied  with  especial  reference  to  nutritive  value  and 
also  to  the  etiology  of  beriberi,  particularly  in  the  Philippines.  Alice 
R.  Thompson,^*  who  studied  varieties  in  Hawaii^  foimd  no  greater 
nutritive  value  in  Japanese  rice  than  in  Hawaiian  rice.  Unpolished 
rice  was  found  to  contain  four  times  as  much  fat  as  the  polished,  also 
more  protein,  crude  fiber,  and  ash.  All  the  nitrogen  was  found  to  be 
proteid  nitrogen.  H.  Aron  and  F.  Hocson  ^'  found  that  relatively 
more  phosphorous  than  nitrogen  was  lost  in  polishing  rice  and  gave 
as  their  opinion  that  an  exclusive  rice  diet  is  deficient  in  protein. 
V.  G.  Heiser  ^'  summarizes  practical  experience  with  unpolished  rice 
in  relation  to  beriberi. 

The  use  of  cottonseed  products  as  food  for  man  has  been  considered 
by  several  investigators.  G.  S.  Fraps^*  reports  analyses  and  con- 
cludes that  cottonseed  flour  is  rich  in  protein,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
harmless  in  small  quantities.  F.  Russell  ^^  notes  the  former  use  of 
cotton  seed  as  foodstuff  by  the  Pima  Indians  of  southern  Arizona. 

A.  C.  Crawford  ^^  concludes  that  the  poisonous  principle  often 
present  in  cotton  seed  is  not  an  alkaloid,  but  some  inorganic  com- 
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ility  of  alkali  in  the  ash  of  human  milk  was  found 
•  hat  of  cow's  milk  by  J.  H.  Kastie.** 
(a nee  of  sodium  and  potassium  phoq>hatid  compounds 
'l«»restimated  hitherto,  according  to  W.  Koch  and  C.  C. 

• 

n  nd  inorganic  phosphorous  compounds  in  meats,  especially 
^  by  cooking,  were  studied  by  H.  S.  Orindl^  and  £.  L. 
by  P.  F.  Trowbridge  and  Louise  M.  Stanley "  and  C.  K. 
and  P.  F.  Trowbridge.*^  Phosphorous  compounds  as  brain 
•ind  related  topics  were  studied  by  W.  Koch.*^  As  far  as  the 
MIS  system  is  concerned,  he  concludes  that  the  use  of  commercial 
-Dliorous  compounds,  including  phytin,  lecithin,  etc.,  is  to  be 
-ouraged,  because  there  is  little  evidence  that  they  exercise  a 
'  •  \  oi  able  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  brain,  and  because  they  add 
•my  insignificant  amounts  of  phosphorus  to  the  daily  food.  If  ad- 
..iional  phosphorus  is  desired,  phoq)horus-rich  food,  sudi  as  eggs, 
.  \v  eetbreads,  liver,  and  some  meats,  can  be  used  to  meet  body  re- 
quirements, though  the  phosphorus  required  for  brain  growth  is 
ordinarily  amply  supplied  by  the  phosphorus  of  the  daily  diet- 
Notes  on  the  storage  of  beef  and  other  food  topics  are  found  in  a 
report  by  H.  G.  Sharpe.*' 

Iron  in  the  dietary  has  been  studied  by  H.  C.  Sherman,**  who 
presents  a  large  amount  of  data  regarding  the  iron  content  of  foods, 
the  amounts  consumed  in  the  average  diet,  and  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  iron  content  of  the  dietary  when  desired  by  the  use  of 
green  vegetables  and  other  foods  relatively  rich  in  iron. 

Calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus  in  food  and  nutrition  were 
studied  by  H.  C.  Sherman,»<>  A.  J.  Mettler,*^  and  J.  E.  Sinclair.** 

In  general,  the  investigation  shows  the  importance  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  phosphorus  in  the  diet  and  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing these  constituents  in  suitable  amounts  by  the  use  in  proper  pro- 
portion of  ordinary  food  materials.  By  the  liberal  use  of  milk,  or 
such  dairy  products  as  cheese,  buttermilk,  and  cream,  it  is  easily  po&r- 
sible  to  largely  increase  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  intake  when  this 
is  desirable. 

H.  C.  Sherman  and  J.  E.  Sinclair  **  found  that,  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  foods,  the  net  excess  of  base-forming  or  of  acid-forming  ele- 
ments introduced  into  the  body  may  be  widely  varied. 

The  balance  of  acid-forming  and  base- forming  elements  in  foods, 
and  its  relation  to  ammonia  metabolism  were  also  subjects  of  investi- 
gation by  H,  C.  Sherman  and  A.  O.  Gettler.** 

The  work  of  T.  B.  Osborne  •*  and  associates  on  cleavage  products 
of  protein  has  been  continued.  This  work  includes  hydrolysis  of 
excelsin,  hordein,**  legumin  from  peas,*^  glycinin  from  soy  beans,** 
crystalline  globulin  from  squash  seed,**  amandm  from  almonds,"* 
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with  potatoes,  wheat,  com,  and  other  stardies,  with  the  object  of 
detecting  differences  in  the  starches  and  the  effect  of  heat  on  the 
digestibility  of  starch  under  common  household  conditions.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that  potato,  arrowroot,  and  probably  tapioca 
and  sago  starches  are  not  made  more  easily  digestible  by  long  con- 
tinued cooking,  while  the  reverse  is  true  with  cereal  starches,  thou^ 
the  change  occurs  very  sli^tly.  Dr.  Day  ***  also  reports  the  results 
of  experiments  on  cellulose  as  affected  by  cooking. 

The  possible  connection  of  cooked  Indian  com  with  pellagra  was 
studied  by  W.  H.  Buhlig  "*  and  by  J.  F.  SUer  and  H.  J.  Nichols,^»» 
the  com  as  cooked  being  found  sterile. 

Experiments  on  setting  of  gelatin  were  made  by  Olive  G.  Patter- 
son and  Clara  C.  Benson.*** 

Yeast  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  flavor  of  bread 
according  to  the  experiments  reported  by  Ruth  A.  Wardall.**" 

Experiments  with  salt-rising  bread  were  made  by  Winona  Wood- 
vrard  **«  and  by  H.  A.  Kohman."^ 

The  construction  and  use  of  fireless  cookers  has  received  consider- 
able attention,  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject being  that  of  Ellen  A.  Huntington,"^  who  studied  the  question 
from  a  chemical  and  physical  standpoint 

Many  investigators  have  studied  canning,  preserving,  handling, 
and  storing  of  food  products  with  reference  to  nutritive  and  economic 
value.  A  large  amount  of  information  regarding  commercial  condi- 
tions, statistics  of  the  production,  manufacture,  and  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  commercial  food  products  is  included  in  the  bulletins  and 
reports  of  the  United  States  census  for  1910.  H.  A.  Dent^**  has 
summarized  information  regarding  the  economic  value  of  evaporated 
or  dehydrated  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk  as  used  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  value  of  pectin  from  the  white  inner  skins  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  making  jelly  is  noted  by  Nellie  E.  Goldthwaite,**®  who 
found  that  such  material  would  yield  jelly  of  good  physical  quality. 
The  use  of  citric  acid  or  other  natursd  acid  to  insure  the  setting  of 
jeQy  and  other  matters  of  jelly  making  were  also  studied. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  preliminary  heating,  final  temperature, 
and  percentage  of  water,  sugar,  and  acid  upon  character  and  quality 
of  guava  jelly  was  made  by  J.  Belling."* 

H.  C.  Gk)re  *•*  shows  that  COj  may  be  substituted  for  sake  fumes 
in  rendering  persimmons  nonastringent,  the  work  being  part  of  an 
extended  series  of  studies  of  fruit-ripening  problems  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  fumes  and  many  other  chemical  substances. 

The  ripening  of  dates  has  been  studied  by  A.  E.  Vinson."* 

Of  the  many  chemical  substances  studied  it  was  found  that  a  great 
many  stimulated  the  ripening  of  dates.    From  the  diversity  of  these 
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The  occurrence  and  permanence  of  lipase  in  tibe  fat-  of  the  common 
fowl  have  been  studied  by  Mary  E.  Pennington  and  J.  S.  Hep- 
bum.**^ 

Several  studies  have  shown  the  advantages  of  wrapped  bread  over 
unwrapped  with  respect  to  moisture  content  and  quality,  as  well  as 
sanitary  condition.  Among  others,  are  those  of  L.  W.  Thcxnas^^^ 
and  C.  A.  A,  Utt"» 

That  well-lighted  rooms  will  retard  the  growth  of  fungi  and  bac- 
teria in  stored  flour  is  the  conclusion  of  H.  G.  Bell,^'®  who  studied 
the  question  chiefly  with  reference  to  quality.  • 

The  effect  of  storage  on  flour  and  <m  butter  was  studied  by  J.  T. 
Willard,"*  particularly  the  variations  in  water  content  under  dif- 
ferent ccmditions  of  handling. 

S.  Leavitt  and  J.  A.  Le  Clerc^'*  determined  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  composition  of  stored  cereals. 

y  DIETARY  STUDIES  AND  DIETETICS. 

Descriptive  articles,  books  of  travel,  reports  of  ethnological  investi- 
gations, and  other  publications  not  directly  concerned  with  nutrition 
work  contain  valuable  information  about  dietary  habits,  food  supply, 
and  living  conditions  of  native  tribes.  Numerous  volumes  and  papers 
of  this  character  have  appeared  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  a  very  great  number  of  dietary  studies  have  been 
made  and  reported.  In  some  of  these  publications  analyses  of  foods 
are  reported  and,  in  general,  the  facts  presented  are  considered  on  the 
basis  of  nutritive  and  economic  value. 

Dietary  studies  of  farmers'  families  in  Vermont,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia  were  made  as  part  of  the  nutrition  investigations  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Cost  of  nutrients  and  energy,  peculi- 
arities of  diet,  adequacy  of  food  supply,  and  similar  questions  are 
considered."* 

European  laborers  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  consumed  food 
which  supplied  201  grams  of  protein  and  6,428  calories  of  energy  per 
person  per  day,  according  to  data  in  the  report  of  E.  T.  Wilson.*** 

Information  concerning  the  cost  of  food  under  local  conditions  is 
also  given  in  this  report  The  cost  of  materials  (including  ice)  was 
found  to  be  30.18  cents  per  man  per  day,  and  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion^ etc.,  to  be  6.66  cents  per  ration  in  addition. 

Studies  of  native  dietaries  in  the  Philippines  have  been  made  by 
E.  D.  MerriU,«»  by  H.  Aron,"«  and  by  V.  G.  Heiser."^ 

The  value  of  studies  of  the  dietaries  in  public  institutions  is  being 
more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  nu- 
merous requests  iar  such  investigations  received  by  the  Division  of 
Nutrition  Investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
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reagents  Uie  author  c<moludes  that  the  effects  ob 
due  to  any  particular  chemical  structure,  and  tha  ' 
not  react  chemically  with  any  known  conj^ituent 
treatment  over  night  with  acetic  acid  vapor  an 
for  invertase  could  be  obtained  in  a  glycerol 
marked  astringency  was  still  present.    From 
previously  obtained  it  was  concluded  that  th< 
of  ripening  depends  solely  on  Uie  killing  of 
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In  broad  terms,  any  substance  which  wUl  penet 
etimnlate  the  protoplasm,  thereby  releasing  the 
ceUnlar  eiizymns  without  rendering  them  inacttv 
provided  the  fruits  have  reached  a  certain  necessa 

Ck)mmercially,  many  varieties  of  dates  may  be  r 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.    Before 
sufficient  dry  matter  to  make  a  palatable  fruit 
fuUy  equal  to  the  natural  product    ♦    •    •    F 
by  treatment  with  the  vapors  of  acetic  and  pn 
bromid,  ethylene  chlorid,  methylene  chlorid,  ai 
of  lactic,  benzoic,  and  salicylic  acids  and  som* 
poisonous  nature.    Gasoline,  benzine,  esters 
acetone,  volatUe  oils,  and  most  other  substn 
flavors.    •    ♦    • 

Artificially  ripened  dates  do  not  sour  so 
tree  and  remain  much  freer  from  insects. 

• 

Work  similar  in  character  has  beo 
to  conmierdal  value,  quality  and  wl 
Packing  oysters  with  and  withoi 
were  studied  by  the  Indiana  State 
to  commercial  value,  quality,  and 
F.  P,  Gorham  "•  found  that  tl 
with  the  season,  and  suggests  th 
minimum  distance  between  oyst 
food  and  sewer  outlets. 

A.  W.  Peters  and  H.  A.  Ma* 
ripening  meat. 

No  deterioration  was  found 
in  experiments  by  W.  D.  E 
experiments  tending  to  sho^         .j 
tically  equal  to  that  of  fre?^ 
H.  S.  Grindley.^** 

S.  Kideal  **•  finds  that  r 
action  of  diastase,  and  th?'* 
sarcolactic  acid,  and  by  p' 
Studies  of  methods  of  h- 
to  food  quality  have  been 
Boos,***  by  H.  R.  Browi 
al.,"»  and  by  H.  W.  Ho 
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•^rence  in  thoroughness  of  digesticm  of  different 

:  ed  in  different  ways  was  found  by  H.  S.  Grind- 

tr,'"  and  H.  C.  Porter,*"  all  meats  being  foiftid 

I  bout  98  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  fat  being  re- 

alytical  work  was  carried  on  as  part  of  the  studies  of 

.nd  nutritive  value  of  legumes  by  C.  E.  Wait,***  which 

been  referred  to.    In  general,  legumes  were  foimd  to 

:  o  83  per  cent  digestible  protein  and  98  per  cent  digestible 

ate. 

V 

ISM  BXPERIHENTS,  IKCLX7DING  STUDIES  OF  INCOME  AND  OIPOXK), 
MAQE  WITH  BESPIBATIO^  GAIX)|tIHBTEB8. 

ring  the  period  under  consideration  many  studies  qn  metab- 
1  of  food  constituents,  particularly  nitrogen,  have  appeared,  in- 

ling  special  studies  of  body  excretions,  the  effects  of  food  con- 

uients,  and  other  effects  of  protein  metabolism,  the  effect  of  wafer 

rinking  on  physiological  activities,  including  the  utilization  of 

food,  and  many  studies  of  income  and  outgo  of  material  and  energj*. 

Some  of  this  work  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  question  of  nutritive 

value  of  foods,  since  it  was  undertaken  to  test  this  matter  from  the 

standpoint  of  utilization  rather  than  analysis.     Reference  will  be 

made  here  to  only  a  few  of  the  investigations,  which  will  serve  as 

illustrations  of  the  kind  of  work  undertaken. 
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The  dietatiry  of  a  boepital  itut  the  insane  in  lUmois,  at  which  there 
had  been  ah  occurrence  of  pellagra,  was  found  by  J.  F.  Slier  and 
H.  J.  Nichols  "®  to  supply  about  30  grams  of  protein  and  2,000  to 
2^500  calories  per  perscm  per  day.  The  diet  wassr  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  cost  aiid  nutritive  value,  ad  weU  as  matters  of  liygiene. 

A  compi^ehensivtB  and  exhausUve  study  of  dietaries  in  State  insti- 
tutions was  made  by  H.  C.  Wright,^^*  particular  attentiob  being  given 
to  methods  of  purchase  and  other  effects  of  cost. 
'  in  experimental  studies  on  growing  dogs  and  observations  <m  nurs- 
ing children,  H.  Aron  ^^  found  that  with  a  dietary  insofficient  to 
pelrmk  of  increase  in  body  weight,  the  skeleton  grows  at  the  expense 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  flesh,  most  of  the  organs 
retain  their  size  and  weight,  the  brain  grows  to  normal  weight,  fat 
is  consumed  almost  entirely,  protein  in  the  muscles  is  decreased  in 
quantity,  and  a  great  proj)Oi*tion  of  the  tissues  i?  replaced  with  water. 

The  relation  of  the  diet  to  body  growth  has  been  studied  by  H.  J. 
Waters  ^'^  and  by  D.  McCay,***  the  latter  especially  noting  the  rela- 
tion of  quantity  of  protein  in  the  dietary  to  average  body  weight  of 
certain  raqes.  All  this  work  b^arg  directly  on  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  ration  ^nd  the  foods  of  which  it  is  composed; 

Dietaries  of  children  in  puUic  institutions  have  been  studied  by  the 
D^axtment  of  Agricultura^^^  Much  information  legarding  the 
feieding  of  children,  school  luncheons  and  other  matters  of  normal 
diet,  and  problems  of  undernourishment  of  children  has  been  re- 
ported, ti^e  nutritive  value  and  cost  being  considered  as  weU  as 
physiological  aspects  of  the  problem.  Papers  on  such  topics  may  be 
mentioned  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt,^*^  by  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,"*  by  Lillian  D.  Wahl/««  by  Marion  BeU,^*^  by 
E,  M.  Sill,^'«  by  Frances  Perkins,"*  by  W.  C.  HoUopeter,"^  by  H-  BL 
BonneU,"^  by  Alice  (X  Boughton,"*  by  Ellen  H.  Bicbards,"*  and  by 
A.  L.  Benedict"* 

( Afany  special  dietary  problems  have  been  investigated,  a  few  of 
wbiph  may  be  cited. 

I.  Fisher  "^  finds  a  relationship  between  protein  consumption  and 
the  occurrence  of  fiatigue. 

No  relation  between  muscular  activity  md  protein  ilietabelifiDi,  as 
indicated  by  nitrogen  and  sulphur  partitions  in  the  urine,  was  f osnd 
by  P.  A,  Shaffer."* 

An  experimental  study  of  an  adi^free  diet  by  H.  W.  Gk>odaIl  and 
E.  P.  Jodin  ^"  did  not  reveal  any  marked  changes  in  metobolism  as 
compared  with  an  ordinary  diet 

In  a  discussion  of  an  endurance  test,  in  which  a  number  of  men 
endeavored  to  6arry  100  pounds  wei^  on  the  back  for  100  miles, 
C.  F.  Langworthy  "•  notes  that  the  average  energy  expenditure  of 
the  six  successful  contestants  was  1,137  cal(H*ies,  707  calories  of  which, 
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it  was  c^lculat^,  were  expend^  in  forward  progression^  ahd  *  430 
caloric  in  moving  the  load. 

DIGESTION. 

Both  thoroughness  and  easfe  of  digestion  have  been  studied,  the 
latter  in  many  cases  with  the  aid  of  the  respiration  calorimeter,  and 
many  speeial  topics  relating  to  digestion  have  been  discttsaed. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  as  already  ttoted,  has  studied 
the  thoroughness  of  digestion  of  cheese.  W^6rk  was  later  undertaken 
to  secure  data  regarding  the  relative  'Energy  output  during  the  diges- 
tion of  cheese  and  meat,  the  respiration  calorimeter  being  used  for 
these  experiments.  The  work  which  is  being  continued  has  been 
briefly  noted  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
a  F.  Langworthy  and  R.  D.  Milner.^^» 

'Na  constant  differences  were  observed  in  the  energy  output  of  the 
subject  when  digesting  cheese  and  when  digesting  an  eqtrivalent 
amoimt  of  meat  imder  miif  orm  conditions.  .  • 

The  relation  of  temperature  of  coagulation  to  digestibility  of  white 
of  egg  was  studied  by  P.  Frank****  Heating  above  75**  C.  decreased 
digestibility. 

Practically  no  difference  in  thoroughness  of  digesticm  of  diff^ent 
cuts  of  meat  prepared  in  different  ways  was  fotmd  by  H.  S.  Grind- 
ley,***  T.  Mojonnier,***  and  H.  C.  Porter,***  all  meats  being  fodnd 
veiy  digestible,  about  98  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  fat  being  re- 
tainedw  ... 

Extended  analytical  work  was  carried  on  as  part  of  the  studies  of 
digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  legumes  by  C.  E.  Wait,***  which 
has  already  been  referred  to.  In  general,  l^umes  were  foimd  to 
contain  70  to  8S  per  cent  digestible  protein  and  98  per  cent  digestible 
carbohydrate. 

HETABOIiISM  EXPERIMENTS,  INCLX7DING  STUDIES  OF  IKCOlfE  AND  OIFTOO, 

MAQE  WITH  BESPIBATION  GAIX)RIMETERS. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  many  studies  qn  metab- 
olism of  food  constituents,  particularly  nitrogen,  have  appeared,  in- 
cluding special  studies  of  body  excretions,  the  effects  of  food  con- 
stituents, and  other  effects  of  protein  metabolism,  the  effect  of  water 
drinking  on  physiological  activities,  including  the  utilization  of 
food,  and  many  studies  of  income  and  outgo  of  material  and  energj*. 
Some  of  this  work  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  question  of  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  since  it  was  undertaken  to  test  this  mattei*  ftom  the 
standpoint  of  utilization  rather  than  analysis.  Reference  will  b6 
made  here  to  only  a  few  of  the  investigations,  which  will  seiVe  as 
illustrations  of  the  kind  of  work  undertaken. 
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mental  study  of  very  small  quantities,  are  described,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral new  devices  for  recording  and  controlling  the  operation  of  the 
apparatus.  S(»ne  consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  the 
problems  which  the  new  apparatus  will,  it  is  hoped,  aid  in  solving. 
A  later  paper  by  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  R.  D.  Milner  "*  describes 
the  construction  of  the  smaller  respiration  calorimeter  in  greater 
detail. 

The  impfoved  forms  of  respiration  calorimeters  used  at  the  nutri- 
tion research  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  described  in  detail  by  F.  O.  Benedict  and  R.  M.  Car- 
penter.***  Control  tests  made  by  burning  alcohol  in  the  respiration 
chamber,  and  measuring  the  carbon  dioxid,  water,  and  heat  produced, 
and  the  oxygen  consumed,  showed  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
the  amounts  required  theoretically.  These  tests  are  detailed  by 
F.  G.  Benedict,^**  J.  A.  Riche,^**  and  L.  E.  Emmes.*««  Methods  for 
d^rmining  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  in  experiments  with 
the  respiration  calorimeter  are  discussed  by  F.  G.  Benedict.*** 

A  simple  apparatus  for  the  study  of  respiratory  exchange  is  also 
described  by  F.  G.  Benedict."^ 

As  an  example  of  work  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  nutritive 
value  of  foods  carried  on  at  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,  a 
paper  by  F.  G.  Benedict,  L.  E.  Emmes,  and  J.  A.  Riche  *••  may  be 
cited  in  which  the  results  showed  that  there  was  a  high  respiratory 
quotient  12  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates. 

Lusk  *••  has  very  briefly  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  which  is  used  under  his  direction  at  the  Cornell 
Medical  College  for  the  study  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods  and  related  questions.  The  experiments  so  far  have 
been  made  particulariy  with  laboratory  animals  and  with  children. 

HYGIENIC  STUDIES  OF  FOODS  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  ECONOMIG  VALUE. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  value  of  cleanliness  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  handling,  market- 
ing, preparing,  and  serving  of  food^  and  such  questions  and  other 
problems  of  food  hygiene  have  been  the  subject  of  many  careful 
studies.  Such  work  has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  economic 
value  of  food  than  upon  its  nutritive  value,  as  shown  by  chemical 
composition.  ^ 

In  the  study  of  the  use  of  sour  milk  preparations  to  inhibit  intesti- 
nal putrefacticm,  etc.,  P.  G.  Heinemann**^  found  the  commercial 
preparations  of  lactic  acid  bacilli  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of  natu- 
ral souring.  Only  one  of  the  commercial  preparations  was  found  free 
from  yeast.  Many  other  studies  which  have  to  do  with  the  relation  of 
lactic  acid  or  other  food  constituents  to  intestinal  putrefaction  have 
been  studied. 
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,  Statistics  of  Hawaiian  honey  production  may  be  found  in  a  pap^r 
on  Hawaiian  bee  Iqeeping,  by  EJ.  F.  PIu11q)8.^^* 

Ck>9t  of,  living  of  wage  earners  and  a  discussion  of  ratk)pal,  diet  ^t 
small  cost  are  included  in  a  report  of  the  Comniittee  on  Social  B^t#r- 
ment,  by  Q.M.  Eober.^'^  See  also  AJimentatipn^  a^  C^ood^.''^ 
fieferepce  has  already  bee^  made  to  Wrist's  studies  on  the  effect  ,af 
methods  of  purohase^  on  cost  of  food  u^  public. institutions,  and  re- 
lated matters*.       .1  .    .     .  *i 

An  investigation  into  the  cost  of  liyi^  of  W03:kmen,'sia|niUe8.W4s 
made  by  Bi.  C.  Ch^pin.'*^  Yaluablf  worlp;  of  thi^  char,iM4cp^  hi^s.  filso 
been  publishedlity  the  iBu^reau  of  l4U)or  of  theUmted  Statea DeppM:^ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  I^abor.     , . 

A  study  of  the  cqst  of  living;  conditions  in  An^wcan  towfls.yrf^ 
.made  by  the  British  Govemn^ept *^*  and  reprii^^d  in  the  .XJ^i^ed 
JStf^tes  by  the  Federal  .GrovemmenL***  The  report  was  ^]|im(M*i3f4 
in.  a  United  States  Senate  publication^*  and  also  in  a  Pepwtm^t 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  publication.^^®  Twenty-ei^t  American 
townS)  with  an  aggregitte  population  pf  15,600^000,  w^re  sttidi^  to 
secure  data  on  which  to  base  c<»Mdusions.  Prices  ranged  fropi^'Sili.tP 
109,  New  York  City  prix^  serving  as  a  standard  and  rating  as  IQQ. 
Average  retail  prices  were  found  about  88  pcir  cent  higher  than  ,in 
Ihigland  and  Wales,,  The  dietary  of  workingmen  in  this  coun^ 
was  found,  more  liberal  and  varied  tiian,  in  the  United.  Kingdom. 
The  repi^rty  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  food  costsj  ; 

An  extended  inves^igat/ion  of  food  prices,  the  cpnditions  of  mapn- 
facturing  and  marketing,  and  related  questions  p^rtwxiig  tp.^tjie 
cost  of  Uvingjhas  been  n^ide  by  a  special  qpmmissicHi  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Their  report ^V  contains  a, great  de^ 
of  valuable  dat^  (m  the  cost  of  food  and  on  conditions  of  manu^p^- 
ture,  handling,  ai|d'  storage  with  reference  to  value  from  an  hygiejuc 
standpoint  as  well  a^  cost.  The  repprt  of  the  commission '^^^  ^- 
pointed  by  the  State  of  Mas^tachusetts  to  investigate  the  subject, qf 
cold  storage^of  food  and  ^f  fopd  products  kept  in  pold  storage  should 
also  be  mentioned  as  an  impcntant  contribution  to  a  question  of 
great  economical  importance.  : ., 

General  discussions  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  nutritive  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  food  have  been  very  numerous  and  have  include 
many  textbooks  and  works  of  reference*  as  well  as  pamphlets  a^^l 
short  articles.  To  this  large  amount  of  material  it  does  not  a^^m 
possible  to  refer  in  detail  at  the  present  time. 

AGENCIES    FOR    MAKING    INFORMATION    AVAILABLE. 

No  summary  of  American  work  on  the  nutritive  and  economic 
value  of  food  would  be  reasonably  complete  which  did  not  make  sonje 
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raphy,  in  1907,  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
work  and  examples  which  will  serve  to  show  something  of  the  results 
obtained. 

The  smnmary  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  is  believed  that 
enough  has  been  brought  together  to  diow  that  continuous  progress 
has  been  made  in  devising  and  perfecting  methods  of  researeh  and 
in  accumulating  data  valuable  to  workers  in  nutrition.  It  is  also 
apparent,  from  a  study  of  the  data,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
nutritive  and  economic  value  of  food  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  United  States,  and  that  interest  is  widespread  in 
die  attempts  made  to  collect  and  distribute  information  which  will 
lead  to  a  rational  and  intelligent  use  of  availaUe  food  resources. 

^  North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bala  19,  pp.  166-114;  24,  pp.  179-194,  fig.  1. 
'North  Dakota  Sta.  Bala  S9,  pp.  14-60;  98,  pp.  204-203,  dgma  6. 
'Washington  Sta.  Bnl.  84,  K>.  48,  figs.  8. 

*  North  Dakota  Sta.,  Rept  Dickinson  Snbata.,  1910,  pp.  48-44. 
'  California  Sta.  Bnl.  212,  pp.  315-394,  figs.  18,  dgms.  3. 
*Boller  Mm,  28  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  201-204. 

*  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1909,  pp.  259-272,  flga  2. 
'U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Yearbook  1900,  pp.  199-212,  pla  2. 
'North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  BnL  86,  pp.  897-^420. 
"North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec  Bnl.  88,  487-462. 

^  Amer.  Food  Jonr^  6  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  86-39,  figs.  4. 

TniT.  Pom.  Med.  BoL  22  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  217-222. 

>*Anier.  Jonr.  Pharm.,  79  (1907),  pp.  217-229,  pi.  1,  flga  8. 

''Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  ScL,  28-24  (190^10),  pp.  201-207. 

"Jonr.  Indns.  and  Bngln.  (DhenL,  4  (1912),  Nos.  1,  ppc  20-80;  2,  PQ.  100-106. 

"Connecticnt  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1911,  pt  2,  pp.  lGl-2ia 

'*  Jonr.  Indna  and  Bngln.  CSiem.,  2  (1^0),  No.  12,  pp.  681-684,  fig.  1. 

"  Ixmisiana  Sta.  BnL  91,  pp.  108. 

"California  Sta.  Circ.  33,  pp.  4-8,  fig.  3. 

"Aba  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  81  (1910),  No.  791,  p.  808. 

"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bnr.  C^hem.  BnL  184,  pp.  110,  pL  1,  flga  4,  map.  1. 

"Jonr.  Franklin  Inst,  166  (1908),  pp.  249-280;  abe.  in  Ghem.  Aba,  2  (1908), 
No.  28,  p.  3376. 

"  IT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bnr.  Ghem.  BnL  110,  pp.  1-69,  89-98,  pL  1,  flg.  1. 

"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bnr.  Ghem.  Bnl.  110,  pp.  70-88,  pla  6. 

"Jonr.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ghem.,  2  (1910),  Noa  1,  pp.  21-24;  6,  pp.  216,  216. 

"  Illinois  Sta.  BnL  147,  pp.  147-290,  flga  76 ;  Abstract,  pp.  15,  flga  4. 

"  Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  BnL  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  69-78. 

"Jonr.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc,  29  (1907),  No.  12,  pp.  1767-1767. 

"U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bnr.  Ghem.  BnL  114,  pp.  7-66. 

"  Ck)nnecticnt  State  Sta.  Bpt,  1907-8,  pt  9,  pp.  578-716. 

"Jonr.  BioL  Ghem.,  11  (1912),  No.  1,  pp.  5-26. 

"U.  S.  Dept  Gom.  and  Labor,  Bnr.  Fisheries  Bnl.  28  (1906),  pt  1,  pp.  248- 
257 ;  Doc.  655,  1910,  pp.  248-257. 

"  U.  S.  Dept  Gom.  and  Labor,  Bnr.  Fisheries  Doc.  622,  ni.  50,  pL  1. 

"Jonr.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc.,  30  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  902-904. 

"Jonr.  BioL  Ghem.,  7  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  109-182. 

"  Kansas  Sta.  Bnl.  159,  pp.  148-177. 

"See  above. 
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<,'^ Kew  Yoxk^  State  Sta.  Teeb.  Bo).  4,  pp.  1-16, 17-«2L 

"  N^w  Yoifk  State  Sta.  Tech.  BxH  5,  pp.  28»-S;8. 

''Aba  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  84  (1911),  No.  868,  p.  222. 

^  Jpnr.  Apier.  Chem.  Soc.,  33  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  423-425. 
'  •*  Wiaconein  Sta.  but  211,  pp.  3-17,  figs.  7. 

**IP.  S.  D6pt  Agr.,  Bur.  Anfm.  Indtia  Circ  161,  pp.  7. 
\r.f*  Jimn  Biol.  COieok.,  6  (1908)^  Nos.  2,  8,  pp.  081-^81. 

(    ^  New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  64,  pp,  88,  pl&  7,  figa.  2;  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
,  Indus.  Pul.  116,  pp-  73,  pis.  6.  , , 

y  "!  tji,  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  160,  pp.  35-50,  pis.  8,  figs.  2. 
' '   **  ^Trans.  Mas&  Hort.  See,  1910,  pt  1,  t>p.  89-^. 
'    ^•See  above. 

I     *  Jbun  Indus,  and  JSagin.  Ohem.,  2  (1910),  No.  U,  pp;  481,  482;  XT.  &  D^t 
Agr.,  Bur.  Obem.  Bui.  140,  pp.  24- 

"*  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Cbem.,  8  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  403-406. 

"Maine  Sta^  BuL  168,  pp.  219^28a 

"Jour.  Amer.  Ohem.  Soc,  83  (1011),*Nd.  8,  pp;  41S-428. 

"Blo-Cbem.  Jour.,  5  (1911),  No.  &-9,  pp.  400-40a 

**U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Yearbook:  1906,  pp.  295-812,  pL  1<  flg.  1;  FarmeM*  BoL  882, 
pp.  28,  fig.  1. 

"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Bbcpt  Staa  BuL  157,  pp.  55^ 

"IT.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  An&n.  Indus  Gbrc.  166,  pp.  22. 

"U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  C9i^n;  Circ.  54,  pp.  9. 

"HawaU  Sta.  Bpt  1906,  pp.  «l-88,  pis,  4.  '^- ' 

"Zentbl.  (Sesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoff«rechselB,  li.  aw.,  8  <1908),  Ka  17, 
pp.  641-654.  .  .    ! 

"Proc.  Amer.  Soc  BtoL  Ohem.,  X  (lELO),  Nb.  5,  pp.  29r,  258;  Dtrain.  Ocmn. 
Acad.  Arts  and  BcL,  16  (1011),>pp.  2«7-882. 

"  IT.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  295,  pp.  4R,  figs.  4.     ! 
^^  Joiir.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  49  <1907),  Nd.  3,  pp:  201,  208,  270. 

"Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  54  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  193-196. 

**  Jodr.  Amtt".  Med.  Assoc,  54  (1930),  No.  8,  ppj  196-201. 

"Anonymous:  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  48  (190T),  pp.  1612-1614,  1694;  49 
(1908),  pp.  1294,  1296;  abs.  in  Chem.  Aba,  2  (1908),  No.  12,  pp.  1740, 1741. 

"Pbillw)ine  Jour.  Set,  3  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  87-90. . 

"  Virginia  Stal  Bui.  165,  pp.  91-185,  figs.  4a 
•    "  Delaware  St  Bi;>t.  1904-1906,  pp.  13-83. 

"  Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  128,  pp.  457-575,  figs.  2. 

"  IT.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  298,  pp.  40,  flgH  2. 

"Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt  1908,  pp.  51-58. 

"BiOchem.  Ztschr.,  32  (1911),  No.  8-4,  pp.  189-208. 

"*  Philippine  Jour.  Sc,  B.  Med.  ScL,  6  (1911),  No.  8,  ppL  229-288. 

"Texas  Sta.  Bui.  128,  pp.  5-lC. 

"Ann.  Rpt  Bur.  Amet.  Othnol.,  26  (1904-^),  pp.  66-%,  figs.  7. 

"Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.Ther.;  1  (193^),  Noj  5,  pp.  519-548;  XT.  S.  Dept 
Agr.,  E.  S.  R.,  22  (1910),  Na  6,  pp.  501-606. 

"Jour.  BioL  (3iem.,  11  (1912),  No.  1,  w>.  1-3. 

"  Sciemce,  n.  ser.,  W  <1912),  No.  914,  pp.  81,  82. 

"  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Bxpt  Stas.,  Food  and  Diet  Oharta  15. 

"  Joun  Amer.  Ohem.  Soc,  80  (1908),  No.  ll,i)p.  1767-^1788,  figs.  2. 

"  Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  207,  mt  28^2. 

"Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  22  (1906),  Na  2,  pp.  284-^806. 

"Abs.  in  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  XV,  XVI;  Proc  Amar.  Soc 
Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  9,  10. 
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••  Jonr.  BloL  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  483-488. 

"Jour.  Indna  and  Ehigin.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  pp.  212-215. 

*Joar.  Biol.  Qhem.  7  (1910),  No.  0,  pp.  481-501;  8  (1910),  No.  1,  W-  81r-88. 

"Jour.  Amer.  MeO.  Assoc.,  52  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  1381-1383. 

"Rpt.  Commis.  Gen.  (U.  S.  Army),  1911,  pp.  16. 

"XT.  S.  D^t  Agr^  Office  Expt  Staa  Bui.  185,  pp.  80. 
**^  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Expt  SU&  BuL  227,  pp.  70. 

"Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  3  (1907>,  Na  4,  pp.  307-309. 

"Proc.  Soc  Expt  Biol,  and  Med.,  8  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  119,  120. 

"Amer.  Jonr.  Physiol.,  19  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  53-60,  pL  1. 

••Amer.  Jour.  PbysioL,  19  (1907),  No.  1,  pp.  117-124. 

"Jonr.  Biol.  Ch&n.,  3  (1907),  No.  3,  pp.  219-225. 

"Amer.  Jonr.  Physiol.,  19  (1907),  No.  4.  w>.  468-474. 

"Amer.  Jonr.  Physiol.,  19  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  475-181. 

•"Amer.  Jonr.  PhysioL,  20  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  470-476. 

"■Amer.  Jonr.  PhysloL,  20  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  477-493. 

"■Amer.  Jonr.  Physiol.,  20  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  494-499. 

"•Jonr.  BioL  Chem.,  5  (1908),  No.  2-^  pp.  187-195. 

"•Jour.  Biol.  (Dhem.,  5  (1908),  No.  2-3,  pp.  197-205. 

"■Amer.  Jour.  PhysloL,  23  (1906),  No.  2,  pp.  81-89. 

"■Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  24  (1909),  Na  1,  pp.  153-160. 

"'Amer.  Jonr.  PhysioL,  24  (1909),  No.  1,  pQ.  161-169. 

"•Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  24  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  252-262. 

"•Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  24  (1909),  No.  o,  pp.  437-446. 

"•  Jour.  Biol.  CJhem.,  9  (1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  333-^53., 

*"  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  425-438. 

"*  Jour.  Infect  Diseases,  8  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  66-124. 

""Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  28  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  301-307. 

*"  Jonr.  Biol.  Chem.,  10  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  433-458. 

"•Proc.  Soc.  Expt  Biol,  and  Med.,  6  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  11-18. 

"•Rept  Commla  €ten.  (U.  S.  Army),  1909,  pp.  11-15. 

•"Univ.  lU.,  Univ.  Studies,  2  (1907),  No. 4,  pp.  37,  pla  4,  dga  10. 

*"Amer.  Med.,  n.  ser.,  2  (1907),  No.  9,  pp.  522,  523. 

*"  IT.  S.  D^t  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bnl.  391,  pp.  43+11. 

"•  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa  BuL  202,  pp.  42^  flga  6. 

""Jour.  Home  Ec<mi,,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  177. 

"■ni.  Bd.  Health  Mo.  BuL,  5  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  417-435,  flga  2. 

*"I11.  Bd.  Health  Mo.  BuL,  5  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  437-478,  flga  8. 
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al  difficulties;  it  can  be  easily 
i  laity  if  they  are  once  taught. 
stuffs  which  combine  the  highest 
ilk.    The  man  who  avoids  fats  and 
j.roteins  and  carbohydrates  can  satisfy 
I  by  a  very  modest  intake  of  calories, 
to  cover  his  real  needs,  and  thus  slowly 
action  in  body  weight.    The  daily  dietary ' 
;derable  amount  of  carbohydrates.    This  has 
of  n^ot  damaging  the  protein  reserves  of  the 
re,  as  we  know  from  Voit's  fundamental  work 
are  excellent  sparers  of  body  proteins.    Of  course, 
lion  or  even  the  entire  exclusion  of  fat  will  not 
lent,  and  where  a  rapid  decrease  in  weight  appears 
auctions  as  to  the  amount  of  the  remaining  foodstuffs 
required.    These  are  very  efficacious,  but  not  altogether 
for  obesity,  which  require  special  supervision  on  the  part 
1  ysician.    These  are  the  so-called  rapid  cures  which  formerly 
oad  a  reputation  because  they  caused  so  much  exhaustion.    I 
e  that  the  bad  consequences  of  these  rapid  cures  can  be  entirely 
Jed  if  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  while  the  fats  are  reduced  to  a 
aimum  there  should  still  be  a  considerable  amount  of  carbohydrate 
ii  the  diet,  even  when  the  total  quantity  of  food  is  largely  dimin- 
ished.   The  fats  nectary  for  oxidation  are  easily  taken  by  the 
organism  from  the  natural  fatty  cushions  of  the  body. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  theoretical  and  practical  or  empirical 
sources  of  the  importance  of  allowng  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
in  obesity  cures  has  recently  led  to  the  recommendation  of  an  Ex- 
clusively vegetable  dietary. 

I  have  carefully  followed  the  practical  results  of  this  attempt  and 
put  together  some  original  observations  on  the  subject.    My  opinion ' 
is  not  in  its  iavor.    A  satisfactory  loss  of  weight  is  attained  by  this 
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substances  we  can  produce  a  protein  increase  quite  as  well  as  we  can 
by  means  of  the  albuminoids— perhaps  even  in  a  better  and  more  per- 
manent manner.  For  this  reason  a  considerable  amount  of  carbohy- 
drate is  included  in  all  cures  by  overfeeding.  But  the  limit  is  aooii 
reached;  nearly  all  carbohydrates  require  considerable  diluticm  in 
order  to  make  them  palatable.  With  few  exceptions  the  carbohy- 
drate foods  ready  for  eating  occupy  a  considerable  bulk,  and  they 
therefore  satisfy  the  patient's  appetite  sooner  than  the  conditions  of 
the  cure  require.  I  have  shown  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  in  overfeeding  to  raise  the  daily  total  of  carbo- 
hydrates above  250  or  300  grams.  With  the  quantity  of  protein  men- 
tioned above  this  amounts  to  a  caloric  value  of  about  1,200  to  1,400. 
From  this  we  can  of  course  expect  none  of  the  results  of  overfeeding, 
so  that  all  the  positive  results  of  the  cure  must,  in  the  end,  depend  on 
the  amount  of  fat  which  can  be  combined  with  the  proteins  and  car- 
bohydrates. It  is  indeed  no  easy  task  to  introduce  the  wished-for 
amount  of  fat  without  arousing  the  resistance  of  the  patient.  In 
this  connection  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  culinary  depart- 
ment In  overfeeding  cures  as  usually  carried  out  in  my  clinic,  we 
^ucceed  on  the  average  in  getting  300  grams  of  fat  ingested,  which 
represents  a  total  of  more  than  2,700  calories,  and  is  a  substantial 
foundation  for  large  and  rapid  results.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  fat  that  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  an 
average  increase  in  weight  of  2  kilograms  per  week  during  our  cures 
by  overfeeding. 

We  can  thus  see  that  in  both  these  opposing  dietetic  cures  of  reduc- 
tion and  overfeeding  the  result  depends  essentially  on  the  amount  of 
fat  which  is  ingested,  in  the  one  case  by  its  greatest  possible  restric- 
tion and  in  the  other  by  its  greatest  possible  increase. 

8.   GOUT  AND  THE  URIC  ACm  DIATHESIS. 

I  may  now  consider  another  metabolic  disorder,  namely,  gout  and 
the  uric  add  diathesis.  The  matter  is  comparatively  a  simple  one. 
We  know  that  human  beings  produce  a  certain  amount  of  uric  acid 
during  the  ordinary  work  of  their  tissues;  this  uric  acid  is  termed 
"  endogenous."  We  can  not  influence  its  quantity  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods  at  our  disposal ;  we  only  can  bring  about  conditions  which 
favor  its  better  elimination.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  daily 
production  of  uric  acid  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  purin  bodies 
of  the  foodstuffs ;  this  portion  is  termed  "  exogenous."  We  know  that 
purin  bodies  occur  partly  in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  and  partly  as 
extractive  bodies  of  the  tissue  juices. 

In  persons  with  gouty  tendencies  the  amount  of  food  containing 
purin  bodies  must  be  carefully  controlled.  When  gout  is  fully  de- 
veloped, it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  dietary  to  vegetable  foods, 
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and  disintegration  of  protein  bodies,  which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  sugar-forming  processes.  I  may  venture  the  statement  that 
while  carbohydrates  supply  the  nutriment  for  a  working  animal,  the 
proteins  act  as  a  whip.  Both  result  in  the  production  of  consider- 
able energy,  but  the  ways  are  different  Practical  experiences  teach 
us  that  the  various  proteins  differ  in  their  powers  of  exciting  the 
production  of  sugar;  for  instance,  the  protein  of  meat  and  milk 
stimulate  it  more  than  that  of  eggs  and  of  vegetables.  We  have  also 
learned  that  the  administration  of  proteins  and  carbohydrates  at 
the  same  time  is. followed  by  a  greater  sugar  output  than  when  they 
are  given  separately  with  a  few  hours^  interval  between  the  meals. 

Investigations  upon  the  respiratory  exchange  in  diabetes  have 
shown  that  the  detrimental  effects  of  protein  upon  the  metabolic 
functions  of  diabetics  are  chiefly  related  to  the  specific  dynamic  in- 
fluence of  protein  upon  the  total  metabolism.  In  healthy  individuals 
this  influence  is  but  slight  and  only  assumes  importance  under  special 
sets  of  conditions  (Rubner),  but  when  the  processes  of  oxidation 
are  increased  the  influence  becomes  distinctly  recognizable.  To-day 
we  know,  indeed,  through  the  valuable  researches  of  Benedict,  Joslin, 
and  Falta,  that  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes  the  total  oxidation  proc- 
esses show  a  marked  increase.  A  practical  consequence  of  this  is 
that  we  no  longer  prescribe  such  large  amounts  of  albumin,  and 
especiaUy  of  meat,  as  we  at  one  time  did,  and  it  is  a  marked  step 
forward  to  be  able  to  say  that  under  such  conditions  a  larger  amount 
of  carbohydrates  are  admissible.  The  researches  which  I  published 
some  12  years  ago  showed  that  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  meat 
from  the  dietary  it  was  even  possible  to  allow  the  diabetic  patient 
for  a  while  to  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  carbohydrate.  A  number 
of  comprehensive  investigations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  under 
such  conditions  the  starch  present  in  oaten  foods  is  the  most  favor 
able  one.  Next  in  order  comes  banana  meal,  large  quantities  of 
which  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  research 
by  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  less  value,  but 
still  of  practical  utility  for  the  diabetic,  when  meat  is  excluded,  are 
wheat,  rye,  and  potato  starches.  These  differences  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  various  carbohydrates  are  very  remarkable,  and  as  yet 
we  have  no  satisfactory  theory  to  advance  as  an  explanation  thereof. 
The  facts,  however,  are  incontrovertible  and  possess  great  importance 
for  the  therapist. 

5.  FEVER  A^D   GRAVES's  DISEASE. 

Certain  conditions,  associated  with  a  general  increase  of  the  total 
metabolism,  present  a  somewhat  similar  picture  to  that  of  diabetes. 
They  are,  if  we  neglect  the  rarer  diseases,  febrile  conditions  and 
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Graves's  disease.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  everyday  experience 
that  patients  with  fever  do  not  stand  meat  food  well  and  that  this 
defect  is  not  so  much  due  to  changes  in  the  digestive  organs  as  to 
the  peculiar  influence^  of  meat  on  the  general  condition  and  on  the 
temperature.  Similarly,  in  thyroid  disease  a  diet  containing  little 
meat  is  better  for  the  patient  than  one  containing  much  meat,  espe- 
cially at  the  period  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  emaciation.  This 
was  empirical  treatment  at  one  time,  but  now,  owing  to  observatioas 
made  in  my  clinic,  it  has  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  for  it  hms 
been  shown  that  in  these  patients  the  specific  dynamic  effect  of 
albumin,  and  especially  of  meat,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  healthy. 
I  believe  that  this  little  recognized,  and  by  some  denied,  effect  of  die 
specific  dynamic  influence  of  various  foodstuffs  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance for  the  sick  than  for  the  healthy  and  calls  for  further  inquiry. 

6.   DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

I  turn  next  to  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  Naturally,  in 
these  conditions  the  choice  of  food  is  of  great  importance.  If  I  re- 
strict the  discussion,  in  accordance  with  my  introductory  sentences,  to 
the  significance  of  the  selection  of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates 
m  the  therapy  of  these  diseases,  I  may  consider  the  available  facts 
under  one  heading. 

In  the  majority  of  the  digestive  disorders  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
the  most  of  the  various  types  of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates, 
and  the  art  of  the  physician  consists  only  in  the  right  mingling  of 
the  foodstuffs  and  in  the  right  measuring  of  the  relative  quantities 
of  each  and  in  instructions  for  their  proper  preparation  for  con- 
sumption. This  is  more  a  question  of  culinary  technics  than  of 
metabolism.  The  individuality  of  the  patient  also  is  a  matter  which 
calls  for  special  attention  in  gastric  and  intestinal  troubles,  per- 
haps even  more  so,  than  actual  scientific  hard-and-fast  rules. 
Therefore  the  success  of  the  treatment  depends  largely  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  physician.  The  intuition  which  enables  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  outstanding  features  and  capacities  of  the  individual 
patient  is  not  given  to  everyone.  However,  some  directions  may  be 
of  value.  I  may  shortly  remind  you  that  when  the  hepatic  or  pan- 
creatic secretions  are  obstructed,  and  so  do  not  play  their  part  in  the 
intestine,  fat  is  badly  digested  and  important  disturbances  result 
The  view  that  fatty  foods  also  are  harmful  in  gastric  diseases  had 
gained  a  wide  acceptance,  but  except  in  acute  gastritis  it  is  not  really 
so.  The  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome  by  selecting  the  right  type 
of  fatty  food  and  preparing  it  in  a  suitable  manner.  This  statement 
is  now  perhaps  chiefly  of  historical  interest,  for  it  is  quite  20  yeaia 
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ago  since  I  first  called  attention  to  this  fact.  (Berliner  Klinik, 
Heft  55,  1893.) 

Less  well  known  is  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  meat  and  carbo- 
hydrate. Many  patients  suffering  from  chronic  constipation  or 
chronic  or  recurrent  diarrhea  exhibit  marked  improvement  when 
meat  or  carbohydrates  are  given  separately,  whilst  the  same  foods 
given  together  appear  to  aggravate  the  conditions.  "We  may  remem- 
ber that  there  are  many  bacteria  which  yield  different  fermentation 
products  when  incubated  upon  a  medium  containing  protein  only, 
from  those  when  grown  upon  a  mixture  of  protein  and  carbohydrate. 
One  of  my  assistants,  H.  Eppinger,  has  found  that  in  some  stools 
there  are  bacteria  present  which,  when  pM)wn  upon  a  protein-carbo- 
hydrate medium,  produce  poisons  which  are  harmful  to  the  autMio- 
mous  nervous  system.  Clinical  experience  has  shown  that  while  in 
some  cases  unfavorable  effects  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  milk 
with  the  disaccharides,  such  as  milk  sugar  and  cane  sugar  with  meat, 
such  effects  are  avoided  when  a  monosaccharide  replaces  the  other 
sugara  The  monosaccharide  is  absorbed  before  it  hanns.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  in  the  old  Mosaic  law  one  finds  the  enactment 
that  milk  and  meat  shall  not  be  eaten  together.  The  many  observa- 
tions of  the  harmful  effects  of  this  mixture  justify  the  Mosaic  rule. 

An  interesting  and  little  recognized  clinical  picture  sometimes  is 
associated  with  chronic  conatipatian.  The  patient  ctMnplains  of  pains 
in  certain  nerve  areas  and  the  symptwns  are  frequently  put  down 
to  rheumatism  or  gout.  A  careful  examination  shows,  however,  that 
tiiere  is  a  widely  spread  neuritis  and  one  which  must  be  considered 
as  an  "  elective  neuritis  "  of  the  sensory  nerves.  The  urine  contains 
a  large  amount  of  indican — frequently  four  or  five  times  the  normal 
quantity.  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  treatment,  such  as  hot  baths, 
electricity,  drugs,  etc,  prove  useless.  We  may  not  wonder  at  this,  tor 
it  is  a  toxic  neuritis  of  intestinal  origin.  'Hie  neuritis  disappears  with 
astonishing  rapidity  when  the  abnormal  intestinal  decompoeitiona 
are  stopped.  To  produce  the  alteration  in  the  intestinal  fermenta- 
tion may  require  some  considerable  time  and  may  call  for  the  trial 
of  many  dietetic  methods  before  a  successful  result  is  attained.  In 
some  specially  interesting  and  typical  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit 
meat  foods  for  many  weeks  and  to  give  large  quantities  of  milk  (or 
better,  "  yoghurt ") ,  whereby  the  fermentations  yielding  indol  and 
skatol  may  be  safely  repressed.  If  this  treatment  be  continued  suffi- 
ciently long  a  return  to  a  meat  diet  may  be  permitted.  In  Uie  mean- 
time the  bacteria  responsible  for  the  abnormal  fermentative  changes 
will  have  disappeared.  I  mention  this  method  as  an  example  only, 
for  it  does  not  suffice  in  all  cases.  StHuetimes  an  entirely  different 
dietary  must  be  chosen.   The  relationships  of  certain  definite  proteins 
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and  carbohydrates  appear  to  possess  important  and  weighty  therar 
peutic  powers.  I  hope  during  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  to 
publish  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation  upon  the  subject. 
The  difficult  bacteriological  experiments  require  considerable  time, 
although  the  therapeutic  effects  in  the  frequent,  stubborn,  and  painful 
type  of  enterogenous  neuritis  already  are  quite  evident  to  me. 

4.  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

I  have  chosen  for  the  last  group  of  diseases  on  whidi  I  shall  speak 
the  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Of  the  three  principal  groups  of  food- 
stuffs, the  proteins,  the  fats,  and  the  carbohydrates,  the  protein  is  the 
only  one  of  special  significance  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  for  the  more 
protein  that  is  broken  down  in  the  body  the  more  will  the  kidneys 
be  tired  out  with  work.  The  fact  that  medical  practice  has  for  a 
long  time  insisted  on  the  value  of  a  minimimi  intake  of  all  forms 
of  protein  in  nephritis,  is  a  special  expression  of  the  general  view 
that  damaged  organs  require  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  rest. 
We  now  know  through  the  fascinating  researches  of  Chittenden  that 
a  diet  poor  in  proteins  can  be  borne  much  longer  and  much  better 
than  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  case.  Moreover,  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the  kidneys  demands  that  extractives  and  all  spices 
which  are  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys  shall  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount.  I  can  not  now  go  into  details.  It  is,  however,  com- 
paratively recent  that  we  have  learned  that  this  does  not  represent  all 
that  we  can  do  for  the  protection  of  the  kidneys.  The  enormous 
amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the  kidneys  in  the  excretion  of  water 
and  salts  was  not  formerly  sufficiently  appreciated.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  it  is  markedly  greater  than  the 
work  involved  in  the  excretion  of  the  organic  products  of  metabolism. 
For  this  reason,  in  many  cases  of  nephritis  it  is  necessary  on  the  one 
hand  to  order  a  diet  poor  in  common  salt,  and  on  the  other  to  restrict 
the  intake  of  fluids.  Frequentiy  it  is  necessary  to  combine  both  these 
methods;  in  some  cases  the  greatest  stress  must  be  laid  upon  reducing 
the  fluids,  and  again  in  others  upon  limiting  the  common  salt.  The 
latter  is  most  important  when  a  true  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
process  is  evident  in  the  organ;  whereas  the  diminution  of  the  fluid 
intake  is  of  great  and  especial  use  in  those  much  more  numerous  cases 
in  which  disease  of  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  kidneys  dominates 
the  clinical  picture. 

I  will  now  conclude  the  review,  which  I  wish  to  present  of  the 
relations  of  disease  to  the  selection  of  foodstuffs.  I  have  had  to 
refrain  from  going  fully  into  the  clinical  details  which  make  the 
questions  we  have  raised  so  full  of  interest.  The  deeper  we  probe 
these  questions  the  broader  and  firmer  appear  those  great  principles 
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which  I  have  here  endeaTored  to  la;  down;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  always  learning  to  appreciate  fresh  difficulties  which  warn 
us  not  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  rigid  dogmatism.  Almost  every  case 
of  disease  teaches  us  that  there  are  limits  to  scientific  dietetics.  At 
the  bedside  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  diseased  organs  and  dis- 
turbances of  particular  functions,  but  with  sick  people;  and  there- 
fore we  have  to  consider  all  the  characteristics  which  a  person  has 
developed  in  the  course  of  years  and  which  differentiate  him  from 
the  generality  of  mankind.  This  is,  unfortunately,  often  forgotten, 
and  it  is  an  everyday  experience  that  hard  and  fast  dietetic  rules 
are  laid  down  and  carried  out  which  only  regard  the  name  of  the 
disease  and  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  individuality  of  the 
patient  The  art  of  the  physician  begins  at  that  point  where  the 
principles  of  dietetics  have  to  be  brought  into  correspondence  with 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  particular  case.  It  is  only  when 
both  a  knowledge  of  the  dietetic  data  and  the  individualizing  art 
go  hand  in  hand  that  the  therapeutics  of  diet  can  display  the  powers 
with  which  it  really  is  endowed. 
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Axel  Holst,  Profemor  of  Bygteae,  Ualvenltr  of  CbrlBtlanla,  Norwaj. 

Apart  from  the  diseases  produced  by  microbes  or  substances  of  a 
general  poisonous  nature,  our  diet  can  become  injurious  because  it 
contains  too  much,  or,  vice  versa,  because  it  contains  too  little,  of 
certain  constituents. 

In  a  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  details  of  this 
important  chapter  of  pathology.  As  far  as  "  too  much "  is  con- 
cerned, I  therefore  limit  myself  to  summarize  the  well-known  facta* 
that  if  we  take  too  large  quantities  of  food,  the  metabolism  may  be 
unequal  to  the  task,  or  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
may  be  injured.  Chiefly,  though  not  always,  this  concerns  predis- 
posed individuals.  How  an  overfeeding  may  produce  adipositas 
nimia  and  perhaps  a  fatty  liver ;  how  it  affects  children  fed  on  artificial 
food  ("  Milchnahrschaden  "  and  "  Mehlnahrschaden  "  of  the  Ger- 
mans) and  may,  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  summer  heat, 
produce  many  cases  of  summer  diarrhea ;  how  the  "  purines,"  being 
harmless  to  normal  people,  may  produce  arthritis  urica  in  predis- 
posed persons;  how  the  same  applies  to  the  infiuence  of  carbo- 
hydrates on  diabetics;  how  albuminous  substances  may  cause,  in  some 
persons,  cystinuria — these  and  many  other  questions  concerning  a 
"  too  much  "  of  food  or  constituents  of  food  the  time  prevents  me 
from  answering.    But  I  hope  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
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to  give  further  comments 


of  all  or  certain  constituents, 
-J  -  •  r-tuBLv  onderf eeding.    I  want,  how- 

due  to  a  so-called  "  partial  ^ 
a  food  in  which  only  one  oc 


of  different  sorts  of  salts 
small  quantities  of  lime  pro- 
of lime  seems  also  to  cause  a 
of  the  electrical  irritability  of  the 
authors  maintain  the  <^inion  that 
to  some  extent,  the  spasmophilia  of 
pointed  out  that  a  prolonged  feeding 
an  anemia  due  to  the  milk^  omtain- 
cu  we  live  without  albuminous  sub- 
if  their  assimilation.    I  beg  also  to  recall 
-.<  :.  T^UoMci  and  Hopkins,  diowing  that  mice  living 
;f  carbc^ydrates,  fat,  and  salts),  died  much 
tnrptophan   was   added   to   their   food. 
:n  Mc  MS  BOt  contain  a  certain  amount  of  carbo- 
of  the  fats  becomes  deficient,  causing  the 
addosis.** 
,*.-r  ^!,  jtiiwgMg^  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  "  partial  ^ 


*« 


f^^iiar  ^^-fisaar  Seribcri  and  scurvy.    The  reason  is,  in  the  first 

uu.  I^f^  nr*?  &eases  are  the  maladies  I  know  from  personal 

^#7.^     Ji  :^  second  place,  several  facts  concerning  just  these 

,  jaiim^  3t  a  axtst  pregnant  way,  that  our  scientific  knowledge 

A  rouL^^  CD  disease,  as  well  as  to  health,  is,  at  present,  rather 


»  sort  with  the  following  introductory  remarks : 
s  5;r  benben.  Eijkman  has  stated  that  chickens  become  para- 
sod  £e  with  a  pohneuritis  when  fed  on  rice  groats  ("  polished 
^*"c^  "^  ottlr:  but  they  do  not  get  ill  when  small  quantities  of  rice  bran 
**  ^Afsifngs  of  rice  *)  are  added  to  the  groats.  Polyneuritis  being 
<%Is^  nbt)  c&ttracteristtc  symptom  of  human  beriberi,  Dr.  Vorderman 
wfc^^mrtttfJ  the  prisons  of  Java,  and  stated  beriberi  to  be  frequent  when 
^&«  pci&oiwfs  ate  rice  groats  as  their  staple  diet,  and,  vice  versa, 
'v^iKn  the  groats  contained  rice  bran  the  disease  was  very  seldom 
^>Q,g«rv^  Later  on,  Grijns  has  found,  in  Java,  that  pigeons,  too, 
^^  po^mettritis  when  fed  oa  rice  groats  only,  and  that  the  beans 
^hat  the  Malays  call  Katjang  hidjoe  (phaseolns  radiatus)  have  the 
3une  preventive  influence  on  the  polyneuritis  of  poultry  as  rice  bran. 
;Basing  their  woric  on  these  observations,  Kiewit  de  Jonge  and  Huls- 
lioff  Ttd  have  proved,  by  means  of  extensive  experiments  on  man. 
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that  these  beans  also  prevent  and  cure  human  beriberi.  In  the  mean* 
time,  Braddon  had  observed  that  the  Tamils,  a  tribe  in  India,  do 
not  get  beriberi  as  long  as  they  use  their  own  rice.  This  so-called 
"  cured "  ("  parboiled ")  rioe  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it 
contains  much  bran.  Therefore,  "  cured  rice  "  has  been  introduced, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  India  and  the  Philippines,  and  has  been  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  curative 
remedy  against  this  scourge  of  the  tropical  countries.  (Ellis, 
Fletcher,  Fraser  and  Stanton,  Heiser.)  The  same  applies  to  a 
simple  addition  of  rice  bran  to  ordinary  rice  groats  (Fr^ich  Cochin 
China). 

These  researches  have  been  proved,  by  means  of  experiments  on 
poultry,  to  be  due  to  some  hitherto  not  defined  nutritive  constituents 
being  wanting  or  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  rice  groats 
(that  is,  the  inner  layers  of  the  grain) ,  while  they  are  oxitained  in 
the  bran  (that  is,  Uie  outer  layers  of  the  grain).  They  can  be 
extracted  by  means  of  water  (Eijkman),  or  neutral  (Eijfanan),  or 
add  akohol  (Fraser  and  Stanton,  Shiga  and  Kusama),  and  prevent 
the  disease,  not  only  when  given  in  the  food,  but  also  subcutaneously 
(Eijkman).  Basing  his  statement  on  extensive  and  su^estive  ex*< 
periments,  Schanmann  has  started  the  idea  that  these  constituents 
represent  compounds  of  phosphorus;  however,  Eijhman,  Fraser  and 
Stanton,  and  Funck  have  oome  to  different  conclusions. 

As  for  scurvy,  this  disease  has  been  studied  by  experiments  on 
animals  at  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University  of  Christiiania, 
When  fed  on  a  one-sided  diet  consisting  of  bread,  groats,  or  grains 
only,  guinea  pigs  always  die,  mostly  after  about  four  weeks.  They 
always  show  loose  teeth,  and  often,  but  not  always,  hyperemic  gums. 
In  about  80  per  cent  of  tiie  animals  there  appear  hemorrhages; 
in  accordance  with  certain  reports  on  infiuntile  scurvy  (for  instance, 
Barlow's)  they  appear  rather  seldom  in  the  skin,  but  mostly  round 
the  knee  joints  and  the  foremost  ends  of  the  ribs  at  their  connections 
with  the  cartilages.  These  latter  hemcMrrhages  are  characteristic 
of  human  scurvy,  in  infants  as  well  as  in  adults.  There  appear, 
further,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so-called  separations  of  the  epi- 
physes of  the  tubular  bones,  that  is,  fractures  at  the  epiphyseal  ends 
of  their  shafts.  These  separations,  too,  are  characteristic  of  scurvy 
in  man  as  long  as  the  ossification  is  not  yet  finished.  Finally,  the 
animals  show  almost  constantly  the  peculiar  microscopical  changes 
of  the  bone  system  which  are  specific  to  human  scurvy. 

That  is,  at  the  foremost  ends  of  the  ribs,  at  their  ccmnections  with 
the  cartilages,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  shafts  of  the  tubular  bones, 
just  b^ieath  the  intermediate  cartilage,  the  normal,  closely  packed 
lymphoid  cells  of  the  bone  marrow  disappear  and  are  substituted 
by  a  fibrillated  or  reticular  tissue  which  is  poor  in  cells  and  often 
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contains  hemorrhages.  However,  the  identity  of  this  eiqierimental 
disea^  with  human  scurvy  is  not  limited  to  the  pathological  anat(»ny 
only ;  the  same  applies  to  its  etiology.  Apart  from  other  facts  men- 
tioned below,  human  scurvy,  too — ^in  infants  as  well  as  in  adults — 
has  often  been  seen  to  be  produced  by  a  prolonged  one-^ded 
diet  consisting  of  farinaceous  nutriments  only  (siege  of  Paris; 
famines  in  Russia;  failures  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  northern  part 
of  Norway;  Barlow's  observations  on  the  appearance  of  infantile 
scurvy  after  a  prolonged  feeding  on  different  sorts  of  patented 
farinaceous  infants'  foods;  a  one-sided  feeding  with  the  latter  pro- 
duces also  the  experimental  disease) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^^  anti- 
scorbutic "  vegetables,  preventing  and  curing  human  scurvy,  do  also 
prevent  and  cure  the  experimental  disease.  I  may  also  add  that 
lime  juice,  having  so  great  a  reputation  as  a  human  antiscorbutic, 
also  influences  the  experimental  disease  in  a  markedly  favorable 
way.  Finally,  pigs,  too,  get  experimental  and  typical  scurvy  when 
fed  on  rye  bread  only. 

This  disease,  too,  has  to  be  explained  by  some  nutriments  con- 
taining or  not  containing  sufficient  quantities  of  peculiar  constituents 
being  present  in  other  articles  of  food.  We  have,  in  Christiania, 
been  able  to  extract  them  by  boiling  freshly  dried  cabbage  with  a 
solution  of  one-half  per  cent  citric  acid  in  water.  Not  as  good,  but 
still  of  a  pronounced  preventive  influence,  are  extracts  prepared  by 
acid  alcohol.  As  for  the  nature  of  these  substances,  however,  we 
are,  at  present,  only  able  to  tell  that  there  must  exist  more  than 
one  of  them.  This  will  be  evident  from  different  facts  mentioned 
below. 

Taking  these  two  diseases  as  my  starting  point,  I  shall  try  to 
show  how  different  sorts  of  diet  possess — or  not  unlikely  may 
possess — injurious  or  beneficial  qualities  that  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  imagine  and  which  not  seldom  are  of  an  astcmishing  and  at 
present  unexplainable  character. 

1.  Chains^  groats^  ftour^  dried  beans^  and  peas^  wh^i  of  good 
quality,  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  consider  as  sources  of  disease.  Never- 
tlieless  we  ought  not  to  let  them  pass  without  closer  observaticm. 

Starting  with  the  criterion  of  the  diet  causing  beriberi — ^that  is, 
the  polyneuritis  of  poultry — ^no  sorts  of  unmilled  grains  examined 
have  been  able  to  produce  this  disease.  The  same  has  been  found 
to  apply  to  oaten  groats  and  flour,  as  well  as  to  rye  flour.  On  the 
other  hand,  apart  from  rice  groats,  also  barley  groats  and  flour, 
when  given  as  the  only  nutriment,  provoke  it;  and — ^what  is  rather 
astonishing — the  same  applies  to  wheat  flour.  As  for  preventive 
articles  of  food  we  have  seen  that  the  phaseolus  radiatus  beans 
prevent  (and  cure),  not  only  the  experimental  disease,  but  also 
human  beriberi.    Further  experiments  (in  Christiania)  have  shown 
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that  ordinary  dried  peas,  as  used  on  board  of  ships,  prevent  the 
experimental  disease  exactly  as  well  as  phaseolus  radiatus.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  apply  to  the  Javanese  Soya  beans  (soya  hispida 
tumida  Java) ;  and  still  they  c<Hitain  about  twice  as  much  albuminous 
substances,  seven  times  as  much  fats,  and  87  per  cent  as  much  ashes 
as  phaseolus  radiatus  (Grijns). 

These  facts  are  also  of  interest  when  studying  the  so-called  ship- 
beriberi  on  board  Norwegian  ships.  Till  1891,  Norwegian  sailors  ate, 
on  long  voyages,  rye  biscuits,  and  got  almost  daily,  or  four  to  five 
times  a  week,  peas  and  salt  meat  for  dinner.  In  order  to  spare  the 
teeth  of  the  sailors,  and  make  the  food  less  monotonous,  there  was 
introduced,  in  1894,  a  new  scale  of  diet.  After  this  time,  the  sailors 
have  baked  soft  bread  on  board,  using  wheat  flour  or  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  in  proportions  1:1  or  2:1;  at  the  same  time, 
peas  have  only  been  used  once  or  twice  a  week.  (For  a  substitution 
of  salt  by  tinned  meat,  see  below.)  But  the  results  did  not  prove 
equal  to  the  expectations.  Because,  till  1891,  Norwegian  ships  have 
been  practically  free  from  beriberi;  after  this  year,  however,  they 
have  suffered  very  heavily  from  it  This  accident  coincides  with  the 
fact  that  not  only  wheat  flour,  but  also  the  said  mixture  of  rye  and 
wheat  flour  (but  not  pure  rye  flour)  produces  polyneuritis  of  poultry, 
and  vice  versa :  that  the  reducticm  of  the  peas  reduced  the  quantity  of 
a  preventive  remedy  against  this  disease. 

Contrary  to  these  results,  however,  all  sort  of  grains,  groats  and 
bread  produce,  when  used  as  a  one-sided  diet,  experimental  scurvy. 
As  far  as  wheat  and  rye  bread  is  concerned,  this  applies  also  to  scurvy 
in  man.  (Siege  of  Paris;  northern  Norway.)  However,  in  order  to 
produce  the  latter  disease,  a  one-sided  diet  consisting  of  bread  must  be 
continued  for  months.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  short "  water-and- 
bread  "  penalty  of  our  days  does  not  provoke  scurvy ;  in  former  days 
it  lasted  sometimes  for  months,  and  scorbutic  cases  were  frequent. 
Most  surprisingly,  also,  a  cme-sided  diet,  consisting  of  rice  groats 
continued  for  months,  has  been  observed  to  provoke  human  scurvy 
(Siege  of  Paris;  very  likely  the  patients  also  suffered  from  symp- 
toms of  beriberi;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reports).  I  may 
add,  that  a  one-sided  food,  consisting  of  rice  groats  only,  also  pro- 
duces scurvy  in  guinea  pigs.  As  for  peas,  they  prevent  neither  the 
experimental  nor  the  human  scurvy.  With  respect  to  beans,  I  have 
no  information. 

2.  FRESH   VEGBTABIiES  AND  FRXHTS. 

As  for  beriberi,  I  limit  myself  to  mentioning  that  fresh  vegetables 
have  a  marked,  though  not  always  satisfactory,  curative  and  pre- 
ventive effect  on  ship  beriberi.  Fresh  carrots  and  cabbage  prevent 
also  the  polyneuritis  of  poultry,  but  only  in  comparatively  large 
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As  for  fresh  cow's  milk,  its  influence  on  beriberi,  or  polyneuritis  of 
poultry,  is  not  yet  known.  However,  it  prevents  infantile  scurvy 
when  raw,  but  does  not  when  heated  to  70®  C.  or  more.  Exactly  the 
same  applies  to  the  influence  of  raw  and  heated  milk  on  experimental 
scurvy  (Frohlich). 

Proceeding  to  some  other  animal  nutriments,  once  more  we  meet 
with  some  strange  phenomena.  For  instance,  the  yolk  of  eggs  pro- 
tects against  the  polyneuritis  of  poultry,  while  the  effect  of  the 
white  of  eggs  is  very  uncertain  (Eijkman).  And  when  the  Eskimos 
are  afflicted  by  scurvy  their  best  remedy  is  not  sorrel,  or  scurvy 
grass,  etc.  As  soon  as  they  use  the  fresh  liver  of  seals,  and,  above  all, 
so-called  fresh  "matak,"  that  is,  the  rete  Malpighi  of  the  skin  of 
whales,*  they  recover  rapidly  (Bertelsen  and  others) — a  most  extraor- 
dinary remedy. 

4.  PBESERVED  FOODS. 

When  the  tinning  of  meat  was  invented,  it  seemed  to  mark  an 
important  progress.  When  prepared  carefully  such  meat  is  sterile 
and  protected  against  decomposition;  at  ibe  same  time,  when  ex- 
amined by  means  of  the  usual  chemical  tests,  it  appears  to  be  as 
wludesome  as  fresh  meat 

However,  when  examined  by  means  of  biological  methods,  it  turns 
out  differently.  In  the  factories  tinned  meat  is  boiled  for  about 
one  hour  at  120®  C.  However,  if  fed  on  such  meat  only,  but  not  on 
meat  boiled  for  the  same  time  at  100®  C,  chickens  die  from  the  same 
polyneuritis  as  when  fed  on  rice  groats.  Even  when  boiled  for  one- 
half  hour  at  110®  C.  the  meat  produces  the  disease  (Grijns,  the 
author).  This  latter  ''steam  boiling"  is  used  for  cooking  in  many 
hospitals  aad  is,  therefore,  open  to  criticism.  I  may  also  add  that 
Norwegian  sailors  did  not  use  tinned  meat  till  1894.  After  that 
year,  however — that  is,  when  ship  beriberi  became  frequent  on  board 
Norwegian  ships — they  have  used  it  two  to  four  times  a  week. 

As  for  scurvy,  a  heating  for  one-half  hour  at  110®  C.  markedly 
reduces,  and  a  heating  for  one  hour  at  120®  C.  destroys  most  of  the 
preventive  influence  of  cabbage  on  the  scurvy  of  guinea  pigs.  How- 
ever, here  again  we  meet  with  a  strange  fact,  since  the  juice  of  rasp- 
berries can  be  boiled  for  one  hour  at  110®  C.  without  losing  any 
of  its  highly  preventing  influence  on  the  scurvy  of  guinea  pigs. 

Preserving  by  drying. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Hungarian  physicians  tried  to  meet  a  severe  outbreak  of 
scurvy  with  dried  vegetables  sent  from  the  college  of  physicians  at 
Vienna  (Budd,  in  Tweedie's  library  of  medicine).  But  the  experi- 
ment failed  completely.  Nor  did  dried  potatoes  and  other  dried 
vegetables  prevent  scurvy  in  the  North  American  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion.* 
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In  spite  of  these  observations,  it  is  a  widespread  belief  that  dried 
vegetables  are  as  wholesome  as  fresh  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  care- 
fully dried  and  protected  against  decomposition.  However,  it  is 
easy  to  show  the  reports  mentioned  to  be  correct,  by  feeding  guinea 
pigs  on  a  mixture  of  some  sorts  of  farinaceous  food  and  dried  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  dandelion,  or  carrots. 

As  for  polyneuritis  of  poultry  and  tropical  beriberi,  corresponding 
observations  are  lacking.  As  a  rule,  however,  ship  beriberi  breaks 
out,  on  board  Norwegian  ships,  when  the  sailors  have  eaten,  for 
some  time,  dried  potatoes ;  on  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that 
the  crews  recover  as  soon  as  they  get  fresh  ones  (for  instance,  from 
a  passing  vessel). 

0.   FERMENTED  BEVERAGES. 

Though  wheat  bread  always  produces  polyneuritis  in  pigeons, 
the  disease  often  appears  much  later  when  the  bread  is  baked  with 
yeast  than  if  baked  with  baking  powder  (the  author).  Again, 
Schaumann  has  shown  that  pigeons  about  to  die  from  a  feeding  <hi 
rice  groats  recover,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  magic  power,  when 
getting  a  small  quantity  of  yeast.  As  for  human  scurvy,  this  dis- 
ease, too,  has  repeatedly  been  observed  to  be  cured  by  ordinary  yeast. 

Therefore,  very  likely  the  same  applies  to  beverages  fermented 
by  means  of  yeast,  and  containing  the  products  of  its  metabolism. 
This  corresponds  also  with  several  old  reports  pointing  out  that 
wine  and  beer  (but  not  distilled  alcohol)  has  a  markedly,  but  not 
alwajrs  satisfactorily  favorable  influence  on  scurvy.  Beer  also  seems 
to  be  able  to  prevent  ship  beriberi.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  be  that  the  extensive  use  of  fermented  beverages  of  former  dai^ 
at  least  in  some  periods  and  in  some  climates,  when  the  antiscorbutic 
nutriments  were  scarce  or  wanting,  has  been  due  to  a  rational  instinct. 

On  the  whole,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  diet  in  relation  to 
beriberi  and  scurvy  shows  that,  in  our  daily  food,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  vegetables  nutriments,  there  are  mysterious  forces  at  work, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  only  just  beginning  to  appear.  How  mys- 
terious they  are  will  finally  be  evident  from  the  following  experi- 
ment: When  fed  on  oats  or  barley  only, 'guinea  pigs  constantly  die 
from  scurvy;  but  if  we  moisten  the  grains  and  make  them  sprout — 
that  is,  when  we  convert  them  into  fresh  vegetables — ^they  prevent 
the  disease  (Fiirst).  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  What  forces 
have  been  in  action,  and  what  unknown  chemical  processes  have 
taken  place? 

'See  tbe  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Wash- 
ington, 1888,  pt  8,  vol.  1,  p.  714. 
'  See  the  work  mentioned,  pp.  703  and  710. 
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BEB  EINIXnSS  BEB  BEBEITTTNO  BEB  NAHBUNOSMITTEL  AITF 

IHBEN  KAHBWEBT. 

Dr.  Max  Bxjbnkb,  Prof^sor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  the  Physiological 

Institate,  BerUn,  Germany. 

Die  Zubereitimgsweise  der  Nahnmgsmittel  ist  Sache  des  Koch- 
kunst  in  weitesten  Sinne  des  Wortes  eine  echt  menschliche  Kunst, 
Ihre  Folgen  fiir  den  Nahrwert  der  Kost  des  Menschen  darzulegen 
ware  eine  recht  dankbare  Aufgabe,  deren  Losung  aber  doch  nicht 
ganz  einfach  ist.  Wenn  ich  Ihnen  all  das  mitteilen  soUte  was  auf 
diesem  Gtebiete  von  Bedeutung  ist,  so  miisste  ich  Ihre  Zeit  ganz  liber 
(Jebiihr  in  Anspruch  nehmen,  ich  wiirde  aber  den  Beweis  erbringen 
konnen,  dass  die  Kunst  des  Kochens,  die  in  mancher  Richtung  recht 
zuriickgegangen  ist,  auch  eine  wissenschaftliche  Grundlage  besitzt 
nnd  manche  Fragen  einschliesst,  die  an  physikalisch  chemische  phy- 
siologische  Kenntnisse  ziemliche  Anfordenmgen  stellt.  Ich  werde 
mich  bei  der  Kiirze  der  Zeit  nur  auf  einige  kurze  G^chtspunkte 
beschriinken  miissen,  umsomehr  als  bei  einem  intemationalen  Kon- 
gress  vielleicht  jede  Nation  sonst  ein  Anrecht  hatte,  von  ihrer  eige- 
nen  Kochweise  etwas  zu  erf  ahren. 

Die  noch  empirische  Kochkunst  erreicht  den  Zweck,  dass  sie  eine 
Fiille  von  Nahrungsmitteln,  die  an  sich  fiir  die  Menschen  unbrauch- 
bar  oder  ungesund  sind,  in  eine  brauchbare,  geniessbare  gesunde 
Form  iiberfiihrt,  und  andere  an  sich  geniessbare  in  bessere  ver^ 
feinerte  Speisen  umformt. 

Die  Bewertung  der  Nahnmgsmittel  und  Speis^i  erf olgt  nach  sehr 
verschiedenen  Gesichtspunkten. 

Unter  Nahrwert,  im  engsten  Sinne,  imd  vom  wissenschaftlichen 
Standpunkt  aus,  verstehen  wir  den  Gehalt  an  solchen  Stoffen,  welche 
dem  Korper  fiir  seinen  stofflichen  und  energetischen  Bedarf  zugute 
kommen  konnen.  Diese  Begriffsbildung  ist  also  nicht  chemischer 
Natur,  sondem  physiologischer  Natur,  denn  sie  setzt  voraus,  dass 
wie  auch  die  Verdauungsfahigkeit  der  Speisen  mit  in  Betracht  Zie- 
hen. Die  Nahnmgsmittel  und  Speisen  lassen  sich  in  dieser  Hinsicht 
experimentell  priifen  und  untersuchen. 

Die  offentliche  Preisbildung  weiss  natiirlich  von  diesen  Dingen 
nicht  viel  oder  gamichts;  sie  bewertet  die  Nahnmgsmittel  nach  ganz 
anderen  Gesichtspunkten,  vielfach  nach  dem,  was  die  Kiiche  aus 
derselben  machen  kann  und  nach  gewissen  allgemeinen  Anschauun- 
gen.  Diese  Preise  sind  zum  Teil  absolut  imaginar.  Wenn  jemand 
im  Sommer  fiir  Erdbeeren  wenige  Pfennige,  und  in  Februar  das 
mehrhundertfache  dieses  Preises  bezahlt,  so  ist  das  eben  ein  lieb'' 
haberwert,  wer  den  Kaviar  liebt,  bezahlt  unendlich,  80  mal  mehr  als 
fiir  das  gleiche  Gewicht  Hiihnereier,  u.  s.  w.  Wenn  man  einstmals 
Gold  fiir  Speisen  aus  Vogelzungen  u.  dgl.  hingegeben  hat,  so  sind 
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das  Dinge,  liber  die  wir  heute  lacheln.  Ich  mochte  aber  in  meinem 
Urteil  doch  etwas  zuriickhalten,  weil  ich  die  Geschmackswerte  nicht 
nach  jeder  Richtung  als  etwas  NebeQsachliches  halte,  weil  man  za 
leicht  in  einer  Spezialbetrachtung  zu  einem  Punkte  kommt,  wo  es 
heisst:  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 

So  zwecklos  sich  also  auch  der  Preisgeldwert,  in  seinen  Auswuchsen 
ansieht,  ist  er  es  aber  doch  nicht,  wenn  man  nach  den  Verhaltnissen 
des  einfachen  rationellen  Haushaltes  ihn  betrachtet;  es  ist  doch  etwas 
mehr  Methode  darin.  Man  bezahlt  allerdings  auch  da  nicht  den 
Gehalt  an  Nahrstoffen,  wohl  aber  gewisse  Eigenschaften  der  Nah- 
rungsmittel  die  wir  die  Genussmitteleigenschaften  nennen  konnen, 
weil  sich  in  ihnen  gewisse  Eigentiimlichkeiten  der  Nahningsmittel, 
die  zu  einer,  wenn  auch  bescheidenen  Anregung  des  Greschmackes 
fiihren,  mit  verbunden  sind;  oder  gewisse  allgemeine  Vorziige  zum 
Ausdruck  kommen.  Praktische  Emahrung  kann  man  nicht  mit 
Nahrungsstoffen  allein  betreiben,  sondem  man  muss  auch  diese  etwas 
Bchwieriger  zu  f assenden  Genussmitteleigenschaften  mit  heranziehen. 
Gerade  die  Zubereitung  der  Kost  arbeitet  auf  eine  Veredlung  der 
Speisen  in  dieser  Hinsicht  hin. 

Der  Geschmackswert  verschafft  uns  nicht  allein  das  Gefiihl  der  Be- 
friedigung,  ohne  welche  ein  bekommliches  Essen  nicht  zu  denken  ist, 
«s  ist  uns  auch  der  Indikator  fiir  die  richtige  Beschaffenheit  der 
Speisen,  und  eine  Gewahr  fur  bestimmte  Wirkungen,  fiir  die  glatte, 
ungestSrte  Verdauung,  fflr  einen  normalen  Verlauf  der  Darmfunk- 
tionen  und  ahnliches.  Fur  die  breiten  Schichten  des  Volkes  ist  es 
tnehr  Ahnung  als  Wissen,  aber  wir  sind  durchaus  in  der  Lage,  bei 
vielen  Kochprozessen,  bei  denen  anscheinend  nur  eine  Geschmacks- 
inderung'auftritt,  wirkliche  Biickwirkungen  auf  den  Magen  und 
Darm  nachzuweisen. 

Die  ausseren  Eigenschaften,  auch  Gteruch  und  Geschmad:,  sind  die 
Wachter  der  Gesundheit;  aus  dem  Gesamteindruck  schliessen  wir  aof 
die  GGte  der  Ware  und  danach  bezahlen  wir  auch  den  Preis. 

Die  Zubereitung  der  Kost  muss  auf  diese  beiden  Seiten  der  Pro- 
bleme  also  gebiihrende  Biicksicht  nehmen,  denn  die  erstere  schafft 
vielfach  erst  einen  Nahrwert,  weil  sie  die  Nahrung  in  jene  Form 
bringt,  in  welcher  sie  vom  Menschen  als  Nahrungsmittel  anerkannt 
wird. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  Zubereitung  wollen  wir  unter  verschiedene 
grossere  Gesichtspunkte  zu  bringen  versuchen.  Ein  wichtiger  Teil 
ist  die  Vorbereitung  der  rohen  Nahrungsmittel. 

Von  einer  rationellen  Kiiche  verlangen  wir  in  sanitarer  Hinsidit 
vorbereitende  Aktionen,  welche  den  Zweck  haben,  die  Nahrungsmit- 
tel zu  reinigen,  wie  z.  B.  das  AbspQlen  der  rohen  Friichte  oder  ander- 
wei tiger  roh  verzehrter  Materialien  (Salate,  Brunnenkresse) .  Hierher 
gehort  auch  die  Beseitigung  der  Unreinheit  aus  der  MOdi  durch  Fil- 
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tration  in  den  Centralmolkereien.  Bei  all  diesen  Manipulationen  ist 
der  Verlust  an  Nahrwerten  absolut  belanglos. 

Die  Speise  muss  in  ihrem  ganzen  aussem  Gewahr  ffir  die  Rein- 
lichkeit  der  Zubereitung  bieten. 

Das  Gtefiihl  der  Reinlichkeit  der  Zubereitung  ist  fiir  den  Kultur- 
menschen  und  hygienisch  denkenden  Menschen  das  allererste  Erfor- 
demis  einer  guten  Nahrung.  Das  bekannte  Haar  in  der  Suppe  kann 
allein  schon  jeden  Genuss  an  der  Mahlzeit  verberden. 

Zu  den  varbereitenden  Operationen  gehort  die  Entfemung  minder- 
wertiger  Telle  namentlich  bei  Vegetabilien  und  Obst.  Die  Reinigung 
der  Oberflache  durch  Schalen  und  Schaben,  Beseitigung  von  Schalen 
wie  bei  den  Hiilsenfriichten,  grob  verholzter  Telle  des  Salates. 

Ebenso  ist  es  zweckmassig  mit  Schalen  und  Kemen  bei  Friichten 
den  Darm  nicht«u  belasten,  da  abgesehen  von  anderen  Grefahren  ein 
nachteiliger  rascherer  Durchtritt  der  Speisen  durch  den  Darm  einge- 
leitet  wird,  damit  Verlust  v<mi  Nahrstoffen  verbunden  ist. 

Das  Klopfen  und  Schlagen  des  Fleisches  verfolgt  den  Zweck,  durch 
innei^B  Zerreissung  der  Zellen  und  Gewebe  die  Kauarbeit  zu  erleich- 
tem,  das  Gleidie  wird  erreicht  beim  ZeAleinem  des  Fleisches  durch 
Hacken.  Auch  bei  Vegetabilien,  wie  beim  Spinat,  dem  Kehl  u.  s.  w. 
wird  die  Zerkleinerung  vorgenommen,  wodurch  meist  die  Verwer- 
tung  der  Kost  wirklich  erhoht  wird,  well  die  Zellen  die  an  sich  fur 
den  Verdauungssaft  nicht  durchgangig  sind,  gesprengt  werden. 

Die  medianische  Zerkleinerung  ist  aber  da  zu  unterlassen,  wo  sie 
den  Kauakt  unnotigerweise  ausschaltet,  denn  dieser  ist  notwendig, 
weil  er  einerseits  durch  Auslaugung  der  Nahrung  durch  den  Speichel 
die  sdimeckenden  Extraktivstoffe,  die  Geschmacksbefriedigung 
erhoht,  die  Anregung  der  auch  anderer  Verdaungssafte  begiinstigt 
und  bei  Vegetabilien  bereits  im  Munde  die  Verdauung  einleitet. 
Nur  grSblich  zerkleinertes  Material  wird  in  toto  hinuntergeschlungen 
und  kann  die  Magenverdauung  storen  und  verlangsamen. 

Wohl  die  wichtigste  Zubereitungsmethode  der  Nahrung  ist  die 
Anwendung  der  Warme. 

Die  letztere  erhoht  an  sidi  die  Verdunstung  der  Geschmacksstoffe 
und  iibt  dadurch  eine  anregende  Wirkung  auf  den  Verdauungsap- 
parat  aus,  die  warme  Speise  gibt  auch  vom  Magen  aus  ein  Gefiihl  der 
Behaglichkeit.  Fette  werden  durch  die  W&rme  geschmolzen,  was 
auf  die  Ausniitzung  derselben  im  Darmkanal  zuruckwirkt.  Er- 
starrte  Fette  erzeugen  im  Munde  eine  Herabsetzung  des  TastgefBhls 
und  der  Geschmackswirkung. 

Die  wichtigste  sanitare  Bedeutung  des  Erhitzens  der  Speisen  liegt 
in  der  Abtotung  von  Mikroben  und  Parasiten.  Zwei  wichtige  V(M*- 
gUnge  sind  zu  nennen.  Die  Pasteurisierung,  welche  bei  70^-76^  ans- 
geffihrt;  meist  den  (xeschmack  der  rohen  Nahnmgamittel  unveran- 
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gem  verandem  Leber,  Niere  und  G^im  beim  Erhitzen  ihr  Volumen 
weniger  als  Fleisch,  am  wenigsten  die  Limge,  well  der  austretende 
Saft  in  den  Alveolen  und  seinen  Bronchien  geniigend  Kaum  zur 
Ablagenm^  findet 

Das  Eindring^a  der  Warme  in  das  Fleisch  ist  natiirlich  abhangig 
yon  den  Temperaturdifferenzen,  der  relativen  Oberflache,  dem 
Leitungsvermogen ;  all  das  ist  wandelbar,  das  Leitungsvermogen 
kann  schon  bei  frischem  Fleisch  sehr  different  sein,  w^gen  des  un- 
gleichen  Fettgehalts,  wahrend  der  Erwarmung  nimmt  das  Leis- 
ttrngsvermogen  durch  die  Schrumpfung  ab,  ^eil  das  Fleisch  wassrige 
Fliissigkeit  verliert  und  eiweiss-  und  fettreicher  wird,  die  Warme 
dringt  aber  andererseits  rascher  ein,  weil  durch  die  Schrumpfung 
die  Leitungsstrecke  fiir  die  Warme  geringer  wird.  Der  wichtigste 
Faktor  fiir  die  Geschwindigkeit  der  Erhitzung  bleibt  immer  die 
Grosse  des  Fleischstiickes  ein  Wurfel  von  6  C.  Seitenlange  erreicht 
in  2,58tt  Sekunden  100**  in  der  Mitte,  ein  solcher  von  11  C.  erst  nach 
8^50  Sekunden  und  beim  Brhitzen  auf  TO''  ist  nur  ^  soviel  Zeit 
notig  als  beim  Erwarmen  auf  100^. 

Die  Bedeutung  dieser  Zubereitung  des  Fleisches  fiir  den  Nahrwert 
ist  folgende: 

Der  Geschmadcswert  steigert  sich  ausserordentlich,  die  Extraktif- 
stoffe  regen  die  Verdauung  erheblich  an.  Das  Nahrungsmittel  ist 
im  erhitzten  Zustand  dichter  und  g^altvoller  als  vorher*  Durch 
die  Gerinnung  des  Eiweisses  wird  zwar  das  Eiweiss  etwas  wider- 
standsfahiger  beim  Kauen  aber  andererseits  das  im  rohen  Zustande 
sehr  zahe  Bindegewebe  gelost.  Die  Harte  durch  Eiweissgerinnung 
nimmt  zu,  wenn  das  Fleisch  hohere  Temperaturen  als  70^  annimmt. 

Besonders  die  hohen  Temperaturen  und  liingere  Anwendimg  der 
Warme  fiihren  dazu,  dass  das  Bindegewebe  sich  ganz  aufloi^  die 
Fleischsubstanz  aber  als  derbfaserige  Masse  zusammenhalt  Derarti- 
ges  Fleisch  findet  sich  unter  den  Biidisenkonserven  haufig.  Die 
Folge  ist,  dass  sich  beim  Essen  sehr  schnell  der  Fleischsaft  abtrennt 
imd  geschluckt  wird,  wahrend  die  Fasem  schwer  zu  zerkleinem  und 
geschmacklos  ist.  Die  Verwertung  solcher  Konserven  fiir  langeren 
ununterbrochenen  Gtebrauch  fur  die  Armeeemahrung  hat  sich  aus 
dem  Gnmde  nicht  bewahrt,  weil  die  feste  faserige  Masse  des 
Fleisches  nach  mehreren  Wochen  dauemden  Genusses  unangenehm 
empfunden  wird. 

Jeder  iibermassige  Widerstand  beim  Kauen  fiihrt  zu  ungeniigender 
Zerkleinerung,  zirni  Verschlucken  grosserer  Brocken  die  sidi  lang- 
samer  im  Magensaft  auflosen,  und  Beschwerden  hervorrufen  konnen. 

Je  mehr  Fleisch  von  Fett  durchtrankt  ist,  desto  schwerer  wird  es 
vom  Magensaft  gelost;  der  natiirliche  Fettgehalt  nimmt  prozentisch 
bei  jeder  Einwirkung  der  Warme  zu.  Wird  aber  zugleich,  wie  in  der 
Bratenkruste  oder  beim  Rosten  auch  noch  Wasser  durch  Verdunstung 
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verloren,  und  die  Fleischfas«r  ganz  von  Fett  dnrehzogen,  so  konnen 
eolche  Teile  ganz  unverdaulich  werden  und  in  den  Faces  unveran- 
dert  austreten,  nachdem  sie  vorher  Magendriicken  und  ahnliches 
hervorgerufen  haben. 

Das  Einlegen  von  Fleisch  in  SaMosungen  zur  Bereitung  von 
Pokelfleisch  oder  Schinken  vermindert  stets  den  Nfthrwert  insof  em, 
als  schon  mit  der  Salzlake  viel  pbosphorsaure  Salze  und  Fl^schex- 
trakt  verloren  geht  und  ©in  weiteres  Ausziehen  noch  ausserdem,  wenn 
die  Erhitzung  dieser  Fleischsorten  eintritt,  wahrend  beim  Kochen  und 
Braten  gewohnlicfa^i  E^leisches  die  austretenden  Substanzen  in  die 
Sauce  oder  die  Bouillon  libergehen,  und  hierin  verzehrt  werden. 

Fleisch,  das  langere  Zeit  der  Autolyse  iiberlassen  wird,  wird 
weicher,  wahrscheinlich  nicht  nur  wegen  Veranderung  und  teilweiser 
Losung  des  Zellinhaltes  der  dann  beim  Erhitzen  feinfleckiger  gerinnt, 
sondern  auch  wegen  der  Auflosung  von  Bindegewebe.  Bei  dem  nacfa 
Wildart  zubereiteten  Fleische  kommt  wahrscheinlich  eine  Wirkung 
peptonisierender  Bakterien  in  Frage.  Beim  Einlegen  in  E^g  kann 
das  Fleisch  ebenso  weich  werden,  wie  nadi  Autolyse.  Das  Binde- 
gewebe quillt  und  wahrscheinlich  entsteht  etwas  Acidalbuminat,  das 
nachtraglich  beim  Erhitzen  nicht  mehr  gerinnt. 

Bie  Zubereitungsweisen  des  Fleisches  laufen  alle  darauf  hinaus, 
teils  eine  Mehrung  des  Genussmittelwertes  durdi  die  Bildung  rie- 
chender  und  schmeckender  Produkte,  deren  Wirkung  auf  die  Ver- 
dauungsorgane  durch  Pawlow  naher  verf olgt  worden  ist,  zu  erreichen, 
und  die  storenden  Grade  der  Ziihigkeit  zu  mindern. 

Ein  Unterschied  in  der  Ausntitzung  wird  bei  normalen  Yerdauungs- 
organen  zwischen  rohem  und  erhitzten  Fleisch  nicht  gefunden.  Der 
Darm  des  Menschen  arbeitet  was  die  Fleischausnutzung  anlagt,  eben-. 
sogut  wie  der  der  Fleischfresser,  aber  der  Verlauf  des  Verdauungs- 
prozesses  ist  um  so  angenehmer  und  besser,  je  weniger  zah  das  Fleisch 
ist  und  je  besser  es  sich  kauen  lasst. 

Der  Wert  der  Extraktivstoffe  aus  Fleisdi  versdiiedener  Herkunft 
ist  sehr  verschieden.  Fleisch  junger  Tiere  ist  in  dieser  Hinsicht 
minderwertiger  und  vertriigt  besser  das  Braten.  Die  beste  Fleisch- 
briihe  liefert  Bindfleisch  und  alteres  Gefliigel.  Fischfleisch  ist  iiber- 
haupt  arm  an  wirksamen  Extraktivstoffen,  hat  also  einen  geringen 
Kiichenwert,  auch  bleibt  es  wasserhaltiger  beim  Kochen.  Das  Backen 
in  Fett  bei  recht  hoher  Temperatur  ist  daher  zur  Erhohung  des 
Qeschmackes  hier  sehr  beliebt.  Die  Kruste  besteht  aber  nicht  aus 
Rostprodukten  des  Fisches,  sondern  aus  jenen  des  aus  Mehl,  Ei  und 
Fett  gemengten  Teiges. 

Bei  getrockneten  Fischen  wurde  die  Resorption  etwas  herabgesetzt 
gefunden. 

Die  Milch  kommt  entweder  in  rohem,  pasteuriaierten  oder  sterili- 
siertem  Zustande  zur  Anwendung.    Bemerkenswert  ist,  dass  manche 
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Kinder  nur  rohe  und  keine  yorher  erwarmte  Mildi  vertragen,  son- 
dern  an  Barlowscher  Krankheit  erkranken,  und  zu  Gninde  gehen 
konnen.  Die  Pasteuiisierung  fiir  die  Milchversorgung  grosser 
Stadte  ist  nicht  zu  empfehlen,  da  sie  die  KontroUe,  ob  die  Milch 
noch  frisch  ist  oder  nicht,  erschwert.  Durch  die  Erhitzung  auf 
70-100^  fallt  Lactalbumin  aus,  die  Spuren  von  Caseingerinnung  sind 
ohne  Belang. 

Bei  Erwarmung  iiber  100^  wird  die  Mikh  durch  Zuckerzer- 
setzung  braun  und  das  Fett,  z.  T.  aus  dem  Emulsionszustand  in 
grossere  Fetttropfen  iibergefiihrt  Solche  Milch  soil  zur  Sauglings- 
emahrung  nicht  verwendet  werden.  Zwischen  gekochter  und 
ung^ochter  Milch  ist  kein  Unterschied  in  der  Ausniitzung,  doch 
wirkt  bei  manchen  Menschea  rohe  Milch  auf  eine  Beschleunigung 
der  Peristaltik  ein.  Die  Milcheiweissstoffe  werden  im  allgemeinen 
nicht  so  gut  resorbiert  wie  die  Fleischeiweissstoffe.  Die  einzelnen 
Menschen  verhalten  sich  verschieden;  Bei  manchen  werden  schon 
Mengen  vom  4  Litem  Milch  pro  Tag  ganz  unvollkommen  bezuglich 
der  EiweisstofFe  verwertet,  andere  ertragen  bis  10  Liter  taglich  bei 
giinstiger  Ausniitzung.  Die  Muttermilch  wird  von  Kindem  vor- 
^  treffiich  ausgeniitzt,  die  Kuhmilch  etwas  weniger  gut  Die  Ursache 
liegt  in  der  grobklumpigen  Gtorinnung  des  Kuhcaseins.  Ein  Milch- 
und  Kasegemenge  wird  weit  besser  resorbiert,  weil  der  gekaute  Kase 
die  Abscheidung  eines  groben  Kaseingerinnsels  hindert  Sorgf&Itig 
mit  Lab  bei  niedriger  T^nperatur  feinfleckig  geronnene  Milch  wird 
Yon  Erwachsenen  treffiich  verwertet.  Lost  man  Milchtrockenpra- 
parate  wieder  in  Wasser,  so  ist  die  Ausniitzimg  eine  ebenso  gute  wie 
fur  gelabte  Milch  oder  Milch  und  Kase.  Kefirmilch  zeigt  hinsichtlich 
der  Resorption  der  Eiweissstoffe  dieselben  Verhaltnisse  wie  gelabte 
Milch,  hat  aber  noch  vor  den  iibrigen  Milchpraparaten  den  Vorzug 
einer  besseren  Fettausnutzung.  Es  liefert  die  Kefirmilch  genau 
die  gleichen  Verhaltnisse  der  Resorption  wie  Milch  und  Kase. 

Bei  d^i  Huhnereiem  bringt  die  Gerinnung  in  der  Warme  ein 
gleichmassiges  Erstarren  der  Eiweissstoffe  zustande,  unter  Abspal- 
tung  von  etwas  Schwefelwasserstoff  aus  d^n  Albumen.  Es  ist 
b^annt,  dass  die  harten  Eier,  yrenn  sie  nicht  sorgf&ltig  gekaut 
werden,  leicht  Magenbeschwerden  hervomifen.  Das  Ei  ist  der  Li- 
fektion  stark  ausgesetzt,  da  die  Eierschale  fur  Bakterien  permeabel 
ist,  die  Erhitzung  der  Eier  vor  dem  Genuss  ist  also  stets  anzuraten. 
Das  Ei  gehort,  auch  wenn  es  hart  gekocht  genossen  wird,  zu  den 
sehr  gut  ausniitzbaren  Nahrungsmitteln. 

Die  Vegetabilien  werden  zum  Teil  roh,  zum  Teil  nach  Behandlimg 
durch  die  Hitze  genossen. 

Die  wichtigsten  technischen  Ausfiihrungen  sind  das  Backen  von 
Geralien,  das  Kochen  von  KnoUengewachsen,  Leguminosen,  Gemiisen, 
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Starke  wirkt,  betrachtlicher  gemacht  wird.  Die  Pflanzzellen  wer- 
den  durch  das  Erhitzen  weichen,  well  sie  zum  Teil  gesprengt  werden. 

Teigwaren  nehmen  beim  Kochen  mehr  Wasser  auf  und  werden 
etwas  kleisteriger  wenn  nicht  durch  etwas  Eizusatz  eine  feste  Bin- 
dung  erfolgt.  Reichlich  ist  die  Wasseraufnahme  auch  bei  den  pud- 
dingartigen  Speisen  die  Polenta  und  Eisetto,  noch  grosser  bei  den 
Gremusen.  Die  Puddings  und  die  Gemiise  erhajten  je  nach  Volks- 
sitte  mehr  oder  weniger  grosse  Mengen  von  Fett  zugesetzt. 

Die  starke  Vermehrung  des  Volumens  vieler  vegetabilischen 
Speisen  und  das  relative  Sinken  des  Gehaltes  an  Nahrstoffen  ist 
ein  nicht  unwesentlicher  Nachteil  dieser  Nahrungsmittel.  Die  Zeii- 
dauer  des  Essens  nimmt  zu.  Da  das  Kauen  wie  z.  B.  bei  Teigwaren, 
vermindert  ist  und  bei  breiigen  Substanzen  ganz  wegfallt,  ist  auch 
die  Einspeichelung  mangelhaft  und  die  Geschmacksbefriedigung 
nicht  selten  ungeniigend,  wiirzende  Zusatze  unbedingt  notig. 

Haufig  findet  sich  bei  Personen  welche  voluminose  Pflanzenkost 
geniessen  eine  starke  Erweiterung  des  Magens.  Das  Sattigungsge- 
fuhl  wird  nur  nach  starker  FuUung  des  Magens  erreicht.  Die  ani- 
male  und  gemischte  Kost  sind  wesentlich  konzentrierter. 

Im  AUgemeinen  steigt  der  Geschmackswert  beim  Erhitzen  der 
Vegetabilien  auf  100^  nicht,  obschon  gekochte  Speisen  dieser  Art 
eine  gewisse  Aenderung  der  schmeckenden  und  riedienden  Stoffe 
erfahren.  Anders,  wenn  die  Temperatur  von  100^  wesentlich  iiber- 
schritten  wird. 

Besonders  gut  schmeckende  Bestandteile  werden  durch  das  Bosten 
erzeugt.  In  ausgedehntem  Masse  geschieht  dies  beim  Backprozess 
wo  die  von  aussen  den  Teig  treffende,  strahlende  Warme  von  weit 
mehr  als  100®  diesen  Prozess  erzeugt.  Aehnliches  geschieht  durch 
Einbringen  von  Teig  in  siedendes  Fett,  hier  ist  es  die  hohe  Hitze 
des  Fettes  welche  bei  kurzer  Beriihrung  die  Rostung  voUzieht. 

Bei  Mehlspeisen,  die  in  Gefassen  erhitzt  werden,  voUzieht  sich  durch 
die  strahlende  Hitze  der  Wandungen  des  Backraumes  an  der  Ober- 
flache  die  Bildung  der  wohlschmeckenden  Kruste.  All  diese  Speisen 
gelten  daher  als  besonders  wichtig,  zur  Abwechslung  im  vegetabili- 
schen Menu.    Ein  nennenswerter  Nahrverlust  entsteht  dabei  nicht. 

Eigenartig  ist  die  Herstellung  poroser  Gebacke  des  Brotes.  Die 
notigen  Mittel  sind  Hefe  und  Sauerteig  z.  B.  chemische  Mittel, 
welche  Kohlensauregas  liefem.  Die  Gahru^;igen  geben  besser 
schmeckende  Produkte  als  die  Blahung  des  Teiges  durch  Chemikalien. 
Hefe  wird  annahernd  als  Reinkultur  verwendet,  Sauerteig  enthalt 
immer  viel  saurebildende  Bakterien.  Hrfegebacke  erzeugen  meist 
feste^  wenig  saure  Ausscheidungen ;  Sauerteig  waren  intensive  Butter- 
sauregahrung  mit  starker  Gasentwicklung,  stark  sauren  haufigen 
Kotentleerungen  die  schliesslich  zu  einer  Einschrankung  des  Brot- 
genusses  fiihren  miissen. 
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Zusatz  voQ  Kase,  wie  bei  Polenta  iibli^  ist,  scheint  die  Besorption 
der  Eiweissstoffe  des  Maises  zu  erhohen.  Es  wird  auch  angegeben, 
das  Fleischextraktivstoffe  die  Ausniitzung  einer  vegetabilischen  Kost 
begiinstige. 

Friichte  werden  zumeist  in  rohem  Zustande  g^iommen,  da  sie 
geniigend  Gesussmittelei^nscbaften  besitzen.  Das  2Serkodien  zu 
Brei  bietet  fiir  halbreife  Friichte  aicher  mitunter  Vorteile  gegeniiber 
dem  Genuss  in  rohem  Zustande  wenn  etwa  St&rice  der  nnreifea 
Friicht^i  vorhanden  ist 

Friichte  werden  halbreif  abgenommen  und  der  Nachreifung  un- 
t^rzogen.  Bei  letzteren  wird  in  der  Begel  eine  Vennindening  der 
Siiire  erzielt  und  die  Bildung  in  Frutose.  Grenauere  Kenntnisse  liber 
dieae  Gruppe  von  Nahrungsmittdn  haben  wir  nicht,  sie  sind  ja  auch 
meist  nur  mit  einigeo  Ausnahmen  als  Beigabe  zur  Kost  b^tinunt. 
Genauer  sind  nur  die  Bananen  untersucht. 

Die  reife  Banane  verhalt  sich  in  der  Ausniitzung  ahnlich  wie 
jnanches  Gemiise,  gibt  einen  eriieUichen  Verlust  an  N-Material, 
wahrend  die  Kohlehydrate  gut  aufgenommen  werden.  Die  Banane 
steht  im  Emahrungswert  des  N  wesentlich  hinter  der  einheimischen 
Kartoffel  zuriick. 

Die  auf  Jamaiica  hergestellten  getrockneten  Bananen  erweisen  sich 
namentlich  beziiglich  der  Eiweissstoffe  aehr  ungiinstig  bei  der  Resorp- 
tion, da  diese  bei  reifen  nur  zu  54  Prozent  bei  getj^ockneten  bis  zu 
80  Prozent  zu  Verlust  gehen.  Die  getrocknete  Banane  erzeugt  eine 
erhdi>liche  saure  Gahrung  im  Darm,  die  ahnlich  wie  bei  Schwarzbrot 
zu  haufigen  diinnen  Stuhlentleerungen  fiihrt.  Die  unreif e  Banane  ist 
hinsichtlich  der  Eiweissstoffe  etwa  so  gut  resorbierbar  wie  die  reife. 
Banane,  der  starke  Gterbsauregehalt  aber  lasst  es  zu  einer  Darmgah* 
rung  nicht  kommen,  dagegen  ist  die  in  der  unreif  en  Banane  enthalt^ie 
rohe  Starke  so  gut  wie  unresorbierbar.  Die  unreifen  Bananen  miissen 
also  vor  dem  Genuss  erst  gekocht  oder  gerostet  werden. 

Friichte  werden,  wegen  ihres  manchmal  hohen  8auregrades  mit 
Zuckerzusatz  versehen,  der  Sauregrad  ist  ein  Nachteil,  der  bei  vielen 
Personen  wesentliche  Storungen  der  Magenverdauung  herbeifiihren 
kann,  der  Zuckerzusatz  ist  nur  ein  Geschmackscorrigens,  hebt  also  die 
nachteilige  Wirkung  auf  den  Magen  nicht  auf.* 

Unter  den  schadlichen  Wirkungen  der  Nahrungsmittel,  sind  die 
Darmgahrungen,  die  ich  erwahnt  habe,  sehr  bedeutungsvoU.  Bei 
animalischen  Nahrungsmitteln  haben  wir  die  Faulnis,  welche  aber 
selten  zu  stark  entwickelten  Uebelstanden  fiihrt.  Ein  Teil  des 
Nahrmaterials  geht  zu  Verlust  indem  die  Darmbakterien  sich  ent^ 
wickeln  und  ihre  Leiber  mit  ausgeschieden  werden ;  der  Harn  enthalt 
dann  Aetherschwefelsaure,  auch  Indigo  flndet  sich  in  leicht  bestimm- 
baren  Mengen,  Bei  Fleisch-  und  Eiemahrung  kSnnen  also  als  solche 
charakteristische  Typen  fiir  die  Kotf iiulnis  dienen. 
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Bei  Milch  pflegt  die  Darmfaulnis  wesentlich  zuriickzutreteii.  Bri 
Vegetabilien  finden  wir  haufig  eine  volHge  Aufhebimg  der  Faulnis 
t]affir  aber  zunehmende  Buttersaure  Grahrung  and  Ghisbildimg  im 
Kot. 

Mittel  zu  Einschrankungen  der  Buttersaurezersetzung  sind  bei 
Brot  die  Vermeidung  des  Sauerteiges.  Neuerdings  hat  man  versudit 
tlurch  Beigabe  von  Bakterien  zur  Nahrung  uberhailpt  die  Grahrong 
im  Darm  eine  unschadliche  Eichtung  zu  geben,  z.  B.  durch  Milchsam- 
bacillen.  Von  aussen  eingefiihrte  Bakterien  halten  sich  nicht  lange 
gegeniiber  der  iiblichen  Darmflora,  es  muss  also  stets  fur  Wiederersatx 
tier  einzufiihrenden  Bakterien  gesorgt  werden. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  Zubereitung  der  Speisen  fiir  die  Erhohung  des 
Nahrwertes  ist  noch  keineswegs  aysreichend  untersucht,  die  ange- 
fiihrten  Beispiele  geniigen  aber,  imi  auf  die  hohe  Bedeutimg  dieser 
Prage  hinzuweisen. 

DIET  AND  METABOLISM  IK  FEVER. 
Wabben  Coleman,  of  Cornell  Unlyersity  Medical  Ck>Uege,  New  York  City. 

Empiricism  has  constituted  the  basis  of  the  fever  diet  since  the 
dawn  of  medical  history. 

While,  on  the  basis  of  empiricism,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  fever 
diet  has  gradually  been  increased,  reaching  a  maximum  of  some  2,500 
tjalories  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  value  of  the 
Bverage  diet  has  not  exceeded,  and  has  usually  fallen  below,  that  of 
2  quarts  of  milk  (1,400  calories  a  day). 

The  more  liberal  diets  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  except  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  sepsiis. 
Furthermore,  the  foodstuffs  in  the  fever  diets  ordinarily  employed 
have  not  been  properly  proportioned.  The  optimum  proportions 
probably  vary  under  different  conditions,  and  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ideal  fever  diet  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  evi- 
dence which  we  possess  indicates  that  undue  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  protein  ration.  Buh- 
ner recommended  the^  liberal  use  of  carbohydrate  in  fever  on  the 
ground  of  its  low  specific  dynamic  action ;  Lusk  advised  it  because  of 
its  protein-sparing  power,  but  these  suggestions  received  scant  at- 
tention from  practitioners  of  medicine. 

As  has  recently  been  proved  for  typhoid  fever  (and  I  believe  it  is 
^imlly  true  for  other  infective  diseases),  a  diet  furnishing  2,000  to 
2.500  calories  a  day  does  not  cover  the  needs  of  a  patient  with  high 
fever. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  after  2,000  years  of  which  we  have 
record  empiricism  has  proved  a  signal  failure  as  the  basis  of  the 
fever  diet. 
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The  ideal  fever  diet  must  be  constructed  upon  carefully  planned 
studies  of  metabolism  in  fever,  controlled  by  equally  careful  clinical 
studies  of  the  effects  of  different  diets  upon  the  patient.  Valuable 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  upon  artificially  infected  animals 
(May,  Weber,  Stahelin),  but  I  need  scarcely  remind  this  audience 
of  the  paucity  of  metabolism  studies  upon  fever-stricken  man. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DIET  UPON  THE  NITROGEN  LOSSES  IN  FEVER. 

The  foundations  for  the  scientific  construction  of  the  fever  diet 
were  laid  by  the  early  investigators,  who  discovered  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen in  fever  and  who  studied  the  ability  of  the  fever  patient  to 
absorb  his  food. 

The  extent  of  the  nitrogen  losses  in  different  fevers  is  compara- 
tively well  known.  The  influence  of  diet  upon  the  losses  has  not, 
however,  been  the  subject  of  such  extended  investigation.  Yet 
notable  experiments  were  made  by  Puritz  and  by  von  Leyden  and 
Klemperer.  Puritz's  studies  were  confined  to  the  effects  of  a  high 
protein  diet  in  typhoid  fever;  von  Leyden  and  Klemperer  investi- 
gated pneumonia  as  well  as  typhoid,  employing  high  carbohydrate 
as  well  as  high  protein  diets, 

Puritz's  diet  consisted  of  160  grams  of  protein,  60  to  90  grams  of 
fat,  and  300  grams  of  carbohydrate,  and  had  an  energy  value  of 
2,396  to  2,677  calories  a  day.  While  he  did  not  succeed  in  preventing 
the  febrile  loss  of  body  protein,  the  clinical  effects  of  this  and  similar 
diets,  employed  by  Chudnowsky's  pupils  and  others  in  Bussia,  were 
considered  favorable. 

Von  Leyden  and  EHemperer's  protein  diet  consisted  of  milk  and 
peptone,  and  furnished  from  1,000  to  2,000  calories  a  day;  their 
carbohydrate  diet  consisted  of  milk,  cream,  lactose  (200  grams), 
glucose  (133  grams  given  subcutaneously ) ,  and  sherry,  with  a  maxi- 
mum energy  value  of  3,300  calories  a  day.  The  fuel  value  of  the  car- 
bohydrate diet  was  quite  or  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  heat  pro- 
duction of  the  average  patient,  judged  by  recent  studies.  With 
both  types  of  diet  they  were  able  to  reduce  the  nitrogen  loss,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  it.  Von  Leyden  and  Klemperer  concluded 
from  their  experiments  that  "  the  toxogenic  destruction  of  tissue  in 
acute  fevers  could  not  be  prevented  by  means  of  food." 

Li  1907  Shaffer  and  Coleman  undertook  to  reinvestigate  the  in- 
fluence of  diet  upon  protein  metabolism  in  typhoid  fever.  Observa- 
tions were  made  upon  some  25  patients  during  two  epidemics.  The 
diet  they  used  contained  a  moderate  amount  of  protein  and  larger 
amounts  of  carbohydrate  and  fat  than  had  heretofore  been  given  to 
patients. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  it  was 
found  possible  in  all  cases  to  reduce  the  nitrogen  loss  to  a  n^inimum, 
and  in  some  instances  to  bring  the  patient  into  nitrogen  equilibrium.^ 
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From  such  observations  it  is  apparent  that  the  typhoid  fever  patient 
*who  is  undemouri^ed  possesses  the  same  abiHty  to  eeoncnnize  his 
resources,  and  especially  to  spare  his  protein,  that  is  possessed  I7 
healthy  persons  who  are  starved  or  by  those  suffering  from  other 
i¥a8ting  diseases. 

According  to  Buhner,  the  eccmomy  of  energy  in  chronically  under- 
nourished animals  is  only  apparent;  when  the  heat  production  is  cal- 
culated upon  the  basis  of  wei^t,  or  surface  area,  it  is  found  to  be 
constant,  or,  in  other  words,  the  diminution  in  total  heat  production 
corresponds  to  the  loai  of  weight 

Wheth^  actual  economy  of  energy  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
fever,  when  a  patient  is  undernouri^ied,  has  not  been  determined 
with  certainty. 

Patients  who  are  liberally  fed  appear  to  exhibit  no  tendency  to 
economy,  as  the  following  instances  illustrate : 


Rauje  of 

maximam 

temperature. 

Calories 

per 
Idlograni. 

N-lntake. 

N-balanoa. 

Casel: 

Thirteenth  to  elshtMDth  daji 

102.8-108.6 
101.4-104.8 

10L6-103.8 
91.8-100.2 

86 

80 

66 
39 

16 
14.6 

12.3 
16.1 

-hO.6 

Twenty-third  to  thirtledi  days 

—2.1 

Case  2:      ' 

Ninth  to  sixteenth  days. 

—4.0 

Twenty-third  to  twemtv-flfth  days 

—6.8 

These  cases  apparently  indicate  that  Subner's  (pinion  holds  for 
patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  as  well  as  in  starvation.  They 
show  also  that  the  need  for  large  quantities  of  food,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nitrogen  balance  (there  has  been  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  delayed  excretion  of  nitrogen  modifies  the  balance) 
undergoes  no  material  reduction  until  well  on  toward  or  into  oon- 
valeso^ice.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  food 
required  to  reduce  the  nitrogen  loss  to  a  minimum  or  to  prevent  it 
continues  undiminished  throughout  the  greater  part  of,  perhaps  the 
"whole,  febrile  period. 

2.  Convalescence. — ^The  ability  of  the  body  to  repair  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  infective  fevers  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in 
convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  The  amount  of  food  required 
to  establish  or  maintain  nitrogen  equilibrium  is  notably  less  than 
during  the  febrile  period.    The  following  cases  illustrate  this  fact. 


Range  of 

maximum 

temperatore. 

Calories 

per 
kilogram. 

N-intake. 

N-balance. 

Casel: 

Febrile  period. 

103.4-103.8 
Normal. 

100:6-104.4 
Normal. 

46 
41 

31 
40 

16 
13.6 

12.6 
14.4 

-  8.6 

Convalescence 

-    .3 

Case  2: 

Febrile  period. 

-11.3 

Convalescence     ...  . .  ... 

-h  1.8 

lABOUSM  IK  PBVEB. 


Cask  2. 
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Calories 

per 
kilogrem. 

N-intake. 

N-balaiioe. 

4 

2 

64 

46 

7.7 
14.0 

-2.2 

+1.2 

rnperature  range  in  the  two  periods  is  essen^ 
iiough  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  is  somewhat 
period,  the  increase  of  the  N-intake  from  7.T 
apparently  changes  a  negative  to  a  plus  balance^ 
h  other  evidence  in  our  possession,  suggest  that 
'  the  optimimi  intake  of  nitrogen  is  approximately 

j;  cases  relate  to  the  higher  limits  of  the  optimum 


Gabs  1.  Relapse. 


Range  of  max- 
imum tem^ 
peratu^ 

Calories 
kilogram. 

N-intake. 

N-balanoe. 

99.4-101.6 
101.8-102.2 

89 
40 

18.1 
22.7 

-7.8 
-8.2 

case,  with  but  little  difference  in  the  temperature'  in  the 
ods,  and  no  change  in  the  energy  value  of  the  diet,  an 
of  the  nitrogen  intake  from  16.1  to  22.7  grams  reduced  the 
ii  loss  only  1.6  grams. 

Case  2. 


imumtom- 
peratore. 

Calories 

P* 
kilogram. 

N-intake. 

N-bakmoe. 

99.8-100.4 
100.^100.6 

106 
70 

28.7 
28.2 

+16.7 
+  8.7 

Here  the  reduction  of  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  from  105  to  70 
lories  per  kilogram,  though  the  intake  of  nitrogen  remained  at  28 
rams,  apparently  caused  the  loss  of  7  grams  of  nitrogen  to  the 
>ody. 

Tlie  observations  cited  apparently  justify  the  provisional  assump- 
tion that  the  optimum  nitrogen  intake  during  the  febrile  period  doea 
not  fall  much  below  10  grams  or  greatly  exceed  15  grams  a  day.  In 
convalescence  the  nitrogen  intake  has  often  exceeded  15  grams,  with 
the  general  increase  in  the  food,  but  we  have  not  yet  studied,  experi^ 
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This  case  apparently  shows  that  raising  the  energy  value  of  the 
diet  by  meana  of  fat,  even  though  the  carbohydrate  intake  is  low, 
may  change  a  minus  to  a  plus  nitrogen  balance.  Though  the  tem- 
perature was  foiling  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  convalescence 
was  not  eetabli^ed  until  the  thir^-second  day,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained in  other  cases  (see  Febrile  period)  make  it  improbable  that 
the  change  in  temperature  was  responsible  for  the  alt^tion  in  the 
nitrogen  balance.  Likewise,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  saving 
of  nearly  5  grams  of  body  nitrogen  was  caused  by  the  addition  of 
2.6  grams  to  the  food.  While  the  evidence  of  this  case  can  not  be 
considered  as  conclusive,  it  is  very  suggestive.  Moreover,  I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  clinically,  wh«i  a  patient's  tolerance  for  carbo- 
hydrate (meaning  by  this  his  ability  to  take  it  without  its  causing 
alimentary  disturbances)  has  been  reached,  without  the  food  furnish- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  sufficient  enei^,  that  his  condition  has  been 
perceptibly  improved  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fat  In  fact,  fat 
famifAies  ^m  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  energy  of  the  diet 
which  we  ordinarily  employ. 

Benedict  and  Sur&nyi  thought  that  a  high  carbohydrate  diet  caused 
a  greato'  retention  of  nitrogen  in  typhoid  fever  than  a  high  fat  diet, 
and  Grafs  has  emphasized  the  impOTtance  of  carbohydrate  in  the 
fever  diet 

Without  any  intentitm  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  carbo-  I 
hydrate,  I  believe  that  the  fal^  ration  should  be  IsrgeL    I  shall  not  i 
venture,  however,  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  optimum  pro- 
portions of  fat  and  carlxJiydrate  in  the  fever  diet. 

AbgorpHon. — In  consideration  of  the  very  lai^  amount  of  food 
which  we  employ  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  ability  of  the 
typhoid  patient  to  absorb  it 

Our  diet  has  been  criticized  adversely  on  the  ground  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  was  greater  than  could  be  absorbed  by  the  ulcerated 
intestine.  Von  Hoesslin's  work  upon  the  absorption  of  moderate 
amounts  of  food  in  typhoid  fever  had  been  confirmed  by  Poritz. 
There  was  no  clinical  evidence  that  the  food  was  not  absorbed  by  our 
patients.  The  stools  possessed  an  unusually  normal  (for  typhoid 
fever)  appearance.  Diarrhea  was  seldom'  observed,  and  usually  dis- 
appeared under  the  influence  of  the  diet  whwi  patients  entered  the 
hospital  suffering  from  it  Yet  evidence  of  the  proportions  of  the 
different  foodstuffs  actually  abs(H-bed  was  desirable,  and  at  my  sug- 
gestion Dr.  Eugene  F.  Du  Bois  analyzed  the  feces  of  a  series  of  cases, 
taking  from  2,500  to  4,500  calories  a  day.* 

When  carbohydrate  was  given  io  amounts  up  to  450  grams  a  day, 
the  loss  in  the  stools  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cmt  Protein 
was  given  in  quantities  which  averaged  more  than  100  grams  a  day, 
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yet  the  feces  nitrogen  never  reached  2  grams.  It  averaged  1.12 
grams,  which  is  a  normal  figure  for  such  a  diet.  The  average  loss  of 
fat  in  the  period  of  high  fever,  when  the  food  contained  150  to  200 
grams  a  day,  was  7.2  per  cent.  Later  in  the  disease,  patients  took 
from  200  to  327  grams  of  fat  a  day,  with  a  loss  of  4.5  per  cent,  whidi 
is  only  slightly  higher  than  normal. 

Indican,  which  is  present  in  large  amounts  early  in  the  disease, 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  temperature  falls  until,  in  convalescence, 
it  appears  only  in  traces. 

These  results  prove  that  the  large  amount  of  food  required  by  the 
typhoid  fever  patient  is  readily  absorbed. 

THE  RESPIRATORT  EXCHANGES  IN  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Eugene  F.  Du  Bois,*  I  undertook  last 
fall  to  study  the  respiratory  exchanges  in  typhoid  fever  with  the  aid 
of  the  Benedict  "unit  apparatus."  • 

The  scope  of  the  work  was  general ;  that  is,  it  was  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  a  determination  of  the  influence  of  the  high  calory  diet 
upon  metabolism  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  majority  of  the  studies  which  have  previously  been  made  have 
been  upon  patients  in  the  fasting  state.  Nearly  all  of  our  readings 
were  taken  within  a  relatively  short  time  after  food. 

The  diets  given  contained  10  to  20  or  more  grams  of  nitrog^,  100 
to  300  or  more  grams  of  fat,  and  up  to  900  grams  of  carbohydrate  a 
day.    They  had  energy  values  of  2,500  to  7,500  calories. 

No  patient  was  studied  who  was  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the 
use  of  the  apparatus;  that  is,  who  became  nervous  while  on  the 
machine  after  the  first  one  or  two  readings.  No  patient  was  studied 
whose  breathing  was  irregular  or  labored. 

Efficiency  tests  were  made  once  a  week  or  oftener. 

The  majority  of  readings  were  taken  by  three  observers. 

Dr.  Benedict  himself  was  kind  enough  to  oversee  our  technique 
during  an  afternoon's  work 

The  respiratory  gv>otient. — We  made  in  all  about  150  determina- 
tions of  the  quotient.  Some  30  of  them  have  been  excluded  from  our 
protocols,  becaiise  of  obvious  or  suspected  errors  of  technique.  If  any 
of  the  three  observers  raised  a  question  of  accuracy  respecting  the 
behavior  of  the  patient  or  of  the  apparatus,  the  reading  was  rejected. 

The  usual  period  of  observation  was  15  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  patient  lay  at  complete  rest,  oftentimes  falling  asleep. 

The  time  allotted  me  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  short  and  long  periods  of  observation. 

Our  study  covers  part  of  the  febrile  period,  the  earlier  period  of 
convalescence,  and  relapses. 

Fifty-six  quotients  were  taken  in  the  febrile  period,  41  in  conva- 
lescence, and  10  in  relapses.    The  largest  number  of  quotients  were 
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taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  febrile  period,  and  in  the 
first  and  second  weeks  of  convalescence. 

Febrile  period. — ^Third  week:  The  lowest  quotient  taken  in  this 
stage*of  the  disease  was  0.70,  the  highest  was  0.96.  The  majority 
of  the  quotients  were  above  0.85. 

Fourth  week:  The  lowest  quotient  obtained  in  this  stage  of  thcT 
disease  was  0.73,  the  highest  was  1.002.    The  majority  of  the  quo- 
tients were  just  below  or  above  0.90. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quotients  ranged  higher  in  the  fourth  than 
in  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  The  change  in  the  level  of  the 
quotient  was  so  constant  and  so  striking  that  we  have  interpreted 
it  as  indicating  a  definite  change  in  metabolism  in  the  last  days  of 
the  fever.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  convalescence  manifests 
itself  in  the  process  of  metabolism  before  the  temperature  reaches 
normal.  Since  this  change  in  metabolism  has  not  been  observed  by 
other  investigators,  in  the  case  of  patients  who  have  been  partially 
starved,  it  probably  is  a  result  of  the  liberal  feeding.  There  is  clinical 
evidence  that  convalescence  is  materially  shortened  by  the  liberal  diet. 

CowodlescenGe. — ^There  is  a  decided  rise  in  the  quotient  in  the  first 
week  of  convalescence ;  the  lowest  quotient  was  0.82,  the  highest  was 
1.16,  the  maj(H*ity  of  the  quotients  being  above  0.95. 

The  rise  of  the  quotient  is  maintained  in  the  second  week  of  con- 
valescence. 

In  the  third  week  of  convalescence,  the  quotient,  in  the  few  obser- 
vations which  we  have  made  at  this  stage  exhibits  a  tendency  to  fall 
toward  the  normal. 

These  results  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Svenson,  in  par- 
ticular, where  a  definite  rise  in  the  quotient  was  delayed  until  the 
second  and  even  the  third  week  of  ccmvalescence.  In  Svenson's  cases 
the  quotient  did  not  begin  to  fall  until  in  the  fourth  week  or  later. 

Relapse. — ^The  few  quotients  which  we  have  taken  during  a  re- 
lapse manifest  a  tendency  to  range  somewhat  higher  than  quotients 
in  the  original  fever.     The  lowest  quotient  was  0.80,  the  highest  1.043. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  quotients  of  1  or 
over  were  obtained  in  the  last  days  of  the  febrile  period,  frequently  in 
the  first  two  weeks  of  convalescence  and  with  less  frequency  during 
relapses.  The  gains  in  weight  and  the  general  improvement  in  the 
patients'  condition  which  commonly  occurred  in  convalescence  had 
led  to  the  assumption  that  the  formation  of  fat  was  in  active  progress ; 
but  it  was  with  surprise  that  the  transformation  of  dextrose  into  fat 
was  observed  to  occur  in  a  relapse  while  the  temperature  was 
102.2^  F. 

O2  consumption, — ^The  Oj  consumption  varied  in  general  between 
4  and  6  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram  and  minute,  averaging  about 
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S  cubic  centimeters.    It  did  not  in  any  case  fall  below  or  exceed  these 
fimits  in  the  second  or  third  weeks  of  the  febrile  period. 

In  the  fourth  week  it  fell  to  3.8  and  8.9  in  two  readings  and  was 
above  6  cubic  centimeters  in  8  readings  (the  hi^est  being  6.(f  cnbie 
centimeters). 

In  the  patients  studied  by  Kraus,  Grafe,  and  RoUy  the  O,  con- 
sumption averaged  about  5  cubic  centimeters  in  the  febrile  period, 
never  falling  below  4  cubic  centimeters,  and  in  only  a  few  instances 
rising  above  6  cubic  centimeters  (the  maximum  being  6.5  cubic 
centimeters). 

The  normal  consumption  of  O2,  according  to  Magnus-Levy,  varies 
between  2.8  and  4.5  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram  and  minute.  The 
Oj  consumption  in  Cfetti,  before  the  first  meal  after  his  fast,  was  4.67; 
after  the  first  meal  it  was  5.05  cubic  centimeters  (Zuntz  and  Leh- 
mann). 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  liberal  diet  does  not 
greatly  increase  the  O,  consumption  in  the  febrile  period. 

During  the  first  week  of  convalescence  the  majority  of  our  patients 
used  5  cubic  centimeters  or  more  of  O,  per  kilogram  and  minute. 
The  lowest  reading  was  8.5  cubic  centimeters ;  the  highest  was  6.S. 

During  this  week  there  was  a  definite  tendency  for  the  respiratory 
quotient  to  rise,  which  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  CO, 
eliminated  rather  than  to  a  diminution  in  the  O,  consumed. 

This  likewise  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  results  of  Svenscm, 
Grafe,  and  Bolly,  where  a  decided  diminution  in  the  O,  consumpti<m 
occurred  with  but  little  if  any  change  in  the  level  of  the  respiratory 
quotient  as  compared  with  that  of  the  febrile  period.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  Oj  consumption  observed  by  these  authors  has  been  intOT- 
preted  to  indicate  either  an  attempt  of  the  body  to  economize  its 
lesources  or  exhaustion  of  the  cells  (Svenson). 

Heat  production. — ^The  study  of  the  heat  production  by  man  in 
fever  has  been  limited  so  far  to  the  method  of  indirect  calorimetry. 
While  the  method  is  not  free  from  objections,  the  margin  of  error  is 
Bot  believed  to  exceed  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  febrile  increase  in  heat  production  was  observed  in  all  of  our 
patients.  Since  we  have  had  no  opportimity  to  study  the  heat  pro- 
duction in  any  of  them  after  their  return  to  health,  I  shall  not  attempt 
Id  calculate  the  percentage  increase  caused  by  the  fever  in  the  different 


The  heat  production  in  our  patients  averaged  about  85  to  88  calories 
per  kilogram  per  day. 

In  the  febrile  period  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  produced  was  45.9 
falories  per  kilogram  (in  a  relapse  48.7  calories  per  kilogram*),  the 
smallest  was  28  calories  per  kilogram. 
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The  greatest  amount  of  heat  produced  during  convalescence  Was 
42.4  calories  per  kilogram ;  the  smallest  was  26.1  calories  per  kilogram. 

The  heat  production  was  not  greatly  increased  by  food.  For  ex- 
ample— 

riBST  CASE. 

Fourteenth  day;  temperature  at  time  of  observation,  103.2*  F.;  recelyed  la 
his  food,  36  calories  per  kilogram ;  produced,  36.8  calories. 

Twenty-fourth  day;  temperature  at  time  of  obserratimi,  lOOJi*  F.;  received 
in  his  food,  76  calories  per  kilogram ;  produced,  34.2  calories. 

Thirty-fifth  day;  First  period,  temperature  at  time  of  observation,  08.4*  F. 
received  in  his  food,  83  calories  per  kilogram ;  produced,  42.9  calories.  Second 
period  (temperature  at  time  of  observation  99.6*  F.) ;  received  in  his  food*  8S 
calories  per  kilogram;  produced,  86.1  (1  hour  44  minutes  later). 

SSCOND  CASS. 

Thirty-first  day;  temperature  at  time  of  observation,  102.2*  F.;  recelTed  1b 
his  food*  38  calories  per  kilogram ;  produced,  36.7  calories. 

Thirty-ninth  day;  First  period,  temperature  at  time  of  observation,  100.2* 
F.  received  in  his  food,  90  calories  per  kilogram;  produced,  32  caloriea 
Second  period,  temperature  at  time  of  observation  100^2*  F.,  received  in  his 
food,  90  calories  per  kUogram ;  produced,  28.9  calories. 

The  bearing  of  these  results  upon  the  specific  dynamic  action  of 
foods  in  fever  must  be  left  for  future  consideration.  However,  the 
conclusion  is  warranted  that  the  high  calory  diet  is.  not  contraindi- 
cated  on  the  ground  that  it  increases  the  heat  production  too  greatly* 

In»  considering  the  heat  production,  this  important  question  comes 
up :  If  a  patient  produces  only  35  calories  per  kilogram,  for  example, 
what  benefit  can  accrue  from  the  administration  of  such  large 
amounts  as  60  to  90  to  even  170  calories  per  kilogram  ?  Why  is  not 
the  amount  of  food  which  will  just  cover  the  heat  production  suffi- 
cient for  the  patient? 

The  studies  of  von  Leyden  and  Klemperer,  as  well  as  those  of 
Shaffer  and  Coleman,  clearly  show  that  an  amount  of  food  just,  or 
but  little  more  than,  sufficient  to  cover  the  heat  production  (esti- 
mated upon  later  observations)  will  not  protect  the  body  protein  or 
keep  the  patient  in  weight  equilibrium.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
from  60  to  90  and  more  calories  per  kilogram  a  day  are  required. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  has  such  an  amount  of  food 
actually  been  given?  In  the  study  of  the  protein  metabolism,  by 
Shaffer  and  Coleman,  all  of  the  food  was  weighed  or  measured  and 
the  amoimt  taken  was  accurately  known. 

While  in  our  work  last  year  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible 
to  weigh  all  of  the  food,  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimations.  The  f^d  was  administered  by  Miss  Mary  E« 
Sheehan,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  work  for  the  past  three 
years,  or  under  her  immediate  supervision.    The  en*ors  which  might 
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have  occurred  affected  chiefly  such  articles  of  food  as  cereal,  potato, 
and  apple  sauce,  which  constituted  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the 
intake.  The  quantities  of  milk,  cream,  bread,  butter,  lactose,  and 
eggs  could  be  controlled  with  reasonable  certainty. 

While  I  can  speak  only  of  typhoid  fever,  I  can  assert  positively 
that  in  this  disease  nitrogen  and  weight  equilibrium  can  not  be 
maintained  without  an  excess  of  food  amounting  ordinarily  to  100 
to  200  per  cent  over  the  heat  actually  produced  (as  measured  by 
indirect  calorimetry ) .  Since  the  maintenance  of  nitrogen  and  weight 
equilibrium  in  fever  signifies,  by  all  known  standards,  the  optimum 
state  of  nutrition,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  excess  of  food  is 
required. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  excess?    What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  problem.  The  de- 
termination of  the  water  balance,  and  more  carefully  controlled 
observations  upon  variations  in  weight  than  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  its  solution. 

The  method  of  indirect  calorimetry  is  admittedly  faulty,  but  the 
error  probably  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  An  allowance  of  10 
to  15  per  cent  should  be  made  for  the  movements  of  the  patient 
about  the  bed,  since  he  is  at  absolute  rest  only  during  the  period  of 
observation.  Allowing  also  an  error  of  10  per  cent  in  the  estimation 
of  the  food  intake,  the  maximal  allowance  for  error  and  muscular 
work  amounts  to  only  80  per  cent.  Deducting  this  from  the  total 
increase  of  food,  from  70  to  170  per  cent  of  the  excess  over  the  heat 
production  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  convalescence  patients  often  gain  from  one-half  to  1  pound  a 
day,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  formation  of  fat  from  dextrose 
is  in  active  progress.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  account  for  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  the  excess  of  food  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  is  in  the  febrile  period  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it 
arises.  Patients  occasionally  gain  weight  in  this  period,  but  slight 
loss  occurs  in  the  majority.  Though  the  formation  of  fat  from 
dextrose  has  been  observed  in  the  last  days  of  the  fever,  and  once  in 
a  relapse  when  the  temperature  was  102.2°  F.,  such  transformation 
has  not  been  observed  in  the  more  active  phases  of  the  febrile  period. 
Fat,  as  well  as  carbohydrate,  is  consumed  when  the  fever  is  at  its 
height 

The  excess  of  food  is  not  passed  out  in  the  feces  as  unabsorbed 
residue,  as  the  absorption  experiments  show.  Glycosuria  has  been 
discovered  only  once.  The  greatest  amount  of  sugar  which  this 
patient  lost  in  any  one  day  was  79  grams,  corresponding  to  5.8 
calories  per  kilogram.  While  we  have  not  yet  determined  the  C :  N 
ratio  of  the  urine,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  an  oxidizable 
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substance  (other  than  sugar)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  should  hitherto  have  escaped  detection. 

The  calculated  heat  production  makes  it  certain  that  the  excess  of 
food  is  not,  immediately  at  least,  converted  into  energy. 

The  change  in  the  level  of  the  respiratory  quotient  in  the  last  days 
of  the  fever,  and  especially  in  the  first  week  of  convalescence,  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  CO2  output,  which  indicates  that  more  car- 
bohydrate is  metabolized.  Since  this  occurs  ordinarily  without  any 
increase  in  the  amount  of  food  taken,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  more  carbohydrate  becomes  available  as  the  toxins  cease  to 
be  formed,  because  they  cease  to  be  formed. 

THE    PROPORTIONS   OF   PROTEIN,   FAT,   AND    CARBOHYDRATE    METABOLIZED 

DURING  THE  PERIODS  OF  OBSERVATION. 

We  have  made  as  yet  only  a  limited  number  of  observations  upon 
the  proportions  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  metabolized  in 
fever,  but  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  agree  in  general  with 
those  of  Grafe  and  Roily. 

Protein. — The  percentage  of  energy  derived  from  protein  is  great- 
est during  the  febrile  period,  and  diminishes  as  convalescence  ap- 
proaches. In  one  of  our  patients  the  percentage  of  energy  thus 
derived  ranged  from  19.2*  to  29.2  per  cent,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
twenty-eighth  days  of  the  febrile  period;  from  the  thirty-second  to 
the  thirty-ninth  days  (early  in  convalescence)  the  percentage  grad- 
ually dropped  from  19  to  10  per  cent. 

According  to  Grafe,  the  percentage  of  energy  derived  from  protein 
varies  also  with  the  height  of  the  temperature.  With  temperatures 
under  39°  C.  he  found  the  mean  to  be  18  per  cent,  with  temperatures 
over  39°  C.  the  mean  was  20.6  per  cent.  Senator  believed  that  Grafe 
had  calculated  the  proportion  of  protein  metabolized  too  low.  While 
our  observations  will  not  permit  us  to  express  a  definite  opinion,  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Senator  in- this  particular. 

Fat. — ^The  percentage  of  energy  derived  from  fat  apparently  de- 
pends directly  upon  the  amount  of  available  carbohydrate.  Indi- 
rectly it  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  temperature  and  the  stage 
of  the  disease.  These  statements  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
observations : 

Case  1. — ^Relapsb. 


First  period.. 
Second  period 
Third  period.. 


Tempera- 
ture at 
time  of 

reading. 


100.2 
100.2 
100.2 


Calories 
per  Icilo- 

gram 
produced. 


43.9 
40.9 
43.1 


Time  after 
food. 


•    / 

8     7 

81 

1    17 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


0.862 

.922 

1.006 


Percent 
lh>mfat. 


35.1 

18.8 

0.0 
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Cask  2. 


Day  of  disease. 


Fotuteeoth  day 

Twenty-fomth  day. . 
Tbirty-eecood  day:* 

First  period 

Second  period... 


1 

Tempera-  |  Calories 
ttireat  <  perkilo- 
timeof  cram 

reading,      prodnoed. 


108.2 
100.3 

98.8 
98.8 


35.8 
34.3 

8ft.7 
88.2 


1 


Tin»  after 
Ibod. 


tory 


.7n 
.927 


fromteL 


>e9.e 

ILl 
0.0 


^Fortr-Bix   minates  after   10  grains   carbohydrate.     Patient  had   receired   28 
carbohydrate  3  hours  previooaly. 
*  First  day  of  convalescence. 

Carbohydrate. — Carbdiydrate  furnishes  the  greatest  percentage 
of  energy  whenever  it  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  observation : 


Tern- 
peratnre. 


102.3 
103.2 


CH. 


First  period 

Second  period 

Next  day: 

Flretperiod I       100.3  | 

Second  period 100.2 

Third  period... 


100.3 


106 
143 

71 
65 


Time 
after. 


1    33 
1    57 

3     7 

31 

1    17 


^S?^    Perc« 

I 


1.043 

.9n 


.922 
1.006 


86.6 

85. 

48 


Carbohydrate  is  oxidized  most  rapidly  in  the  febrile  period  and 
the  supply  is  soon  exhausted,  as  the  following  observations  show : 


Case  1.  Febbilb  pebiod. 


Fourteenth  day. 
Sixteenth  day... 


Tem- 
perature. 


103.3 
103.0 


CH. 


70 
70 


Time  after. 


3   37 
3   57 


Resptm* 

t«ry 
quotient. 


.856 

.770 


Percent 
train  CH* 


45.5 

16.2 


Case  2.  Convalescence. 


Tenth  day: 

First  period.., 
Second  period. 
Third  period.. 


•     t 

98.0 
98.0 
98.0 

133 

3  28 
8    43 

4  56 

.966 

1.085 

.976 

(») 


^  Urinary  nitrogen  not  determined. 

These  results  justify  the  clinical  procedure  of  frequently  adminis- 
tering large  quantities  of  carbohydrate  to  the  fever  patient 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  carbohydrate  is  utilized  suggests 
that  it  is  burned  without  being  transformed  into  glycogen  by  the 
liver. 
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Clinical. — ^In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  clinical  effects  of  a  liberal  diet  in  typhoid  fever.  After  all  is 
said,  the  value  of  any  diet  must  be  judged  by  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use. 

The  influence  which  a  diet  exercises  upon  the  course  of  typhoid 
fevOT — that  is,  its  duration,  mortality  rate,  incidence  of  complica- 
tions, and  frequency  of  relapses — can  be  learned  only  from  the  study 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  extending  through  epidemics  of  varying 
virulence,  but  the  effects  of  a  diet  upon  the  patient  may  be  learned 
from  the  study  of  a  few  cases  by  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning. 

There  are  only  two  possible  sources  of  energy  either  in  health  or 
in  disease,  namely,  food  and  the  tissues  of  the  body.  If  the  food  is 
insufficient,  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
energy  which  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life.  Since  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  possible  to  prevent  tissue  loss  in  typhoid,  the  essen- 
tial question  r^arding  the  fever  diet  is.  Shall  the  fever  patient  be 
deliberately  starved  ?  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  advocates 
of  starvation. 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  the  paper,  the  methods  of  complete  and 
partial  starvation  have  been  tested  in  fevers  during  a  period  of  2,000 
years.  Many  practitioners  still  starve  their  fever  patients,  but  appar- 
ently it  is  because  they  fear  that  sufficient  food  may  injure  the  intes- 
tine, or  cause  disorders  of  digestion,  rather  than  that  they  consider 
starvation  in  itself  beneficial.  Few  will  deny  that  the  starvation 
treatment  of  fevers  has  been  a  failure. 

The  practice  of  supplying  fever  patients  with  all  the  food  they 
require,  or  at  least  all  they  can  digest  and  absorb,  has  been  in  use  for 
only  six  years.  Yet  the  benefits  of  the  procedure  are  already  evident. 
Not  only  is  the  course  of  the  disease  favorably  influenced,  but  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  vastly  improved.  The  duration  of  the 
febrile  period  appears  to  be  unaffected.  The  mortality  rate  is  lowered. 
The  severity  of  the  infection  is  lessened.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  incidence  of  complications  or  the  frequency  of  relapses, 
but  complications  and  relapses  appear  to  be  better  borne  by  the  pa- 
tient. Other  striking  results  of  the  liberal  diet  are  the  absence,  or 
disappearance,  of  severe  toxic  symptoms ;  the  alert  mental  condition ; 
the  absence  or  disappearance  of  diarrhea,  which,  as  Kendall  has 
shown,  is  due  to  the  liberal  supply  of  carbohydrate;  the  maintenance 
of  weight;  the  rapidity  with  which  convalescence  proceeds;  and  the 
prevention  of  the  prolonged  disability  which  formerly  so  often  fol- 
lowed an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

*A8  has  been  shown  by  DuBole,  the  allowance  of  15  per  cent  loss  of  food 
nitrogen  In  the  feces  was  excessive.  Recalculated  on  the  loWer  basis,  the  re- 
snltB  make  a  better  showing. 
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'  All  of  the  cases  used  to  illustrate  tbe  total  food  administered  and  die  pro- 
tein, fat  and  carbohydrate  ratios,  with  one  exception,  have  been  taken  from 
the  paper  by  Shaffer  and  Ck)leman,  already  mentioned. 

•Archives  of  Internal  Medicine.    1912,  x,  177. 

*  I  regret  very  much  that  the  custom  of  the  congress  forbids  Joint  authorship 
of  the  communications  presented  before  it,  otherwise  his  name  would  be  a8K>- 
ciated  with  mine.    We  shall  publish  the  details  of  the  investlgatlcm  together. 

'  Our  instrument  was  not  then  equipped  with  a  spirometer. 

•  This  patient  was  a  boy  of  17  years,  who  received  170  calories  per  kUogram 
the  day  of  the  observation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Plonies,  Hannover:  Ich  vermisste  bei  der  Besprechimg  der 
Diat  fiir  die  verschiedenen  Krankheiten  den  Hinweis  auf  das  Ver- 
halten  der  Herzgrosse  und  das  Ergebniss  der  Stuhluntersuchung 
fiir  die  Auswahl  der  Diat,  ohne  die  ich  eine  Diat  nicht  aufstellen 
wurde  im  einzelnen  Krankheitsfalle.  Naturlich  muss  auch  beachtet 
werden,  ob  die  Schleimhaute  des  Magenkanals  intakt  sind.  Auf 
das  Nahere  kann  ich  hier  nicht  eingehen. 

Dr.  VON  Noorden:  There  is  now  a  tendency  to  prefer  and  to 
recommend  foodstuffs  of  high  caloric  value,  or,  in  other  words,  food- 
stuffs in  which  the  single  calorie  is  as  cheap  as  possible. 

This  is  a  point  of  view  which  is  allowed  to  the  political  economist, 
but  should  not  be  the  principal  point  of  view  of  the  hygienist. 

In  viewing  the  subject  from  such  a  standpoint,  we  should  disap- 
prove a  great  many  foodstuffs  which  are  of  greatest  value  for  the 
digestion  and  the  maintenance  of  good  health.  So  we  heard  today 
the  cortical  parts  of  the  wheat  and  rye  seeds  disapproved  by  Prof. 
Rubner,  and  the  same  we  heard  with  regard  to  raw  fruit.  Indeed, 
it  causes  a  higher  price  of  the  bread  calorie  and  the  fruit  calorie,  if 
you  add  the  pericarp  to  the  flour,  and,  of  course,  by  doing  so,  you  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  feces.  But  you  will  thereby  improve  the  whole 
process  of  digestion,  and  you  will  fortify  the  functions  of  the  intes- 
tines. I  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  education  for  the  intestine  if  you 
give  a  rather  coarse  food ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  spoil 
the  intestine,  and  you  would  increase  its  tendency  to  disease,  if  you 
omitted  the  "roughage  "  of  the  foodstuffs.  I  mean  this  fact  must  be 
more  considered  than  is  nowadays  the  habit. 

Prof.  Long:  With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Rubner,  it 
should  be  said  that  properly  canned  meat,  so  cooked  as  to  leave  most 
of  the  extract  in  the  meat,  as  put  up  by  some  of  our  firms,  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Much  of  our  canned  meat,  however,  is  prepared  from 
a  relatively  low  grade  of  cattle,  and  the  meat  is  frequently  over- 
cooked, and  then  imperfectly  salted.  Such  meat  is  not,  in  the  long 
run,  very  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  pasteurized  milk,  the  experience  in  this  country  is 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  "  holding  ^  process,  when  properly  carried 
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out,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to  go  above  60°  C,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  not  practically  injured,  and,  in  all  reasonable 
requirements,  is  the  full  equivalent  of  the  fresh  milk,  besides  being 
practically  safe  for  use. 

Dr.  Langwortht:  One  problem,  in  feeding  quantities  of  fat,  is  to 
give  a  dish  which  resembles  one  the  subject  likes.  Cornstarch  pud- 
ding, highly  flavored  with  caramel,  has  proved  very  useful  for  this 
purpose  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  made  with  a  high  fat  content,  it  can  be  eaten  without  distaste  for 
three-day  experimental  periods. 

Prof.  Lusk:  There  is  need  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the  fuel 
value  of  foods  be  more  popularly  extended.  It  should  be  known 
that  bread,  butter,  and  milk  are  of  food  value,  and  that  flavors,  like 
tea  and  meat  extracts,  have  no  available  energy.  The  poor  of  the 
cities  should  be  taught  such  things,  perhaps  best  through  their  own 
locally  influential  boards  of  health.  It  would  be  highly  desirable, 
furthermore,  to  found  a  national  society  of  educated  people,  who 
could  be  united  in  a  common  endeavor  to  introduce  into  the  national 
life  and  law  of  the  people  the  benefits  of  scientific  knowledge,  now  too 
often  confined  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  close  connection  between 
science  and  government  in  Germany  affords  an  example  to  be  copied. 

Prof.  Holst:  I  wish  to  point  out  again,  that  a  boiling  of  nutri- 
ments at  temperatures  exceding  100°  C.  is  an  error.  If  you  feed  a 
chicken  on  meat  boiled  at  100°  C.  only,  it  does  not  become  ill.  If, 
however,  the  meat  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  at  110°  C.  or  120°  C, 
it  produces  polyneuritis.  The  same  applies  to  scurvy  and  cabbage. 
If  you  boil  cabbage  at  100°  C,  it  prevents  the  experimental  scurvy. 
But  if  you  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  at  110°  C,  it  loses  a  good  deal,  and 
if  you  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  at  120°  C,  it  loses  most  of  its  antiscor- 
butic properties.  Therefore,  when  a  boiling  at  110°  C.  for  one-half 
hour  is  used  in  the  kitchens  of  our  hospitals,  this  must  be  character- 
ized as  a  wrong  method. 


TUBEBXULOSE  XJND  STOFFWIBCHSEL. 

Dr.  DncsiNG,  Chief  Physician,  Recreation  and  Convalescent  Home,  Qross- 

Hansdorf,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Wie  alle  Infectionskrankheiten  ruft  auch  die  Tuberkulose  eine 
Beihe  von  allgemeinen  Erscheinungen  hervor,  die  wir  als  Abwei- 
chungeii  vom  norma  len  Stoffwechsel  betrachten  miissen.  Fieber, 
Abmagerung,  Schwache,  Schweisse,  Anamie,  Stonmgen  der  Mens- 
truation, Neurasthenic,  u.  s.  w.,  sind  charakteristisch  fiir  den  Ablauf 
einer  chronischen  Tuberkulose-Erkrankung.  Alle  diese  Storungen 
sind  Erscheinungen  eines  beschleunigten  Stoffwechsels,  einer  ener- 
gischeren  Oxydation,  einer  schnelleren  Verbrennung  der  Korpersubs- 
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tanz,  einer  Demineralisation  des  Organismus.  Dass  der  Tnbeiicel- 
bacillus  der  Urheber  dieser  Beschleunigung  der  oxydativen  Vor- 
gange  ist,  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel,  der  Tuberkelbacillus  flidit 
seinen  eigenen  Stoffwechsel  in  den  Stoffwechselablauf  seines  Wirtes 
ein  und  lenkt  diesen  damit  in  falsche  Bahnen.  Die  Endprodukte  des 
Bacillenstoffwechsels,  seine  Toxine  sind  uns  bekannt,  auch  k^ui€n 
wir  die  vom  Wirtsorganismus  producierten  Gregengifte,  die  Anti- 
loxine.  Eine  fast  uniibersehbare  Fiille  -von  hochst  verdienstlichoi 
Arbeiten  liegen  auf  diesem  Grebiete  vor.  Aber  die  Forschung  hat 
sich  bis  heute  mil  dem  Anfangsgliede  der  Kette  noch  nicht  abge- 
geben,  sie  hat  sich  nicht  darum  bekiimmert,  welche  Stoflfe  des  Wirts- 
organismus der  TuberkelbacUlus  angreift  und  aus  ihrer  physiolo- 
gischen  Bindung  freimacht,  wie  er  sie  verandert,  auf  dass  sie  eine  so 
unheilvolle  Thatigkeit  ausiiben  konnen.  Da  die  Toxine  und  Anti- 
toxine  im  Blutserum  entstehen,  so  kann  man  ohne  weiteres  annehmftii, 
dass  das  Blut  die  Stelle  ist,  wo  der  Tuberkelbacillus  unheilvoll  in  den 
Stoffwechselablauf  seines  Wirtes  eingreift  Die  nachste  Frage,  die 
man  danach  logischerweise  stellen  muss,  aus  welchen  Elemental  des 
Blutes  entnimmt  der  Tuberkelbacillus  seine  Nahrung,  glaube  wdi 
aber  beantworten  zu  konnen,  wenn  ich  wiederum  darauf  hinweise, 
dass  eine  zu  energische  Oxydation,  ein  zu  reichlidier  Zutritt  von 
Sauerstoff  zu  den  Gteweben  des  tuberkulosen  Organismus  gerade  das 
Moment,  ist,  dass  den  Stoffwechsel  des  Tuberkulosen  von  dem  des 
Gresunden  unterscheidet.  Der  Trager  des  Sauerstoffes  im  Blute  ist 
aber  das  Haemoglobin  und  in  diesem  speciell  das  eisenhaltigo 
Haematin.  Das  eine  im  Haematin  enthaltene  Atom  Eisen  wirkt  als 
Katalysator  und  beschleunigt  die  Oxydationen  im  Organismus. 
Wenn  nun  im  tuberkulosen  Organismus  der  Ablauf  der  oxydativen 
Vorgange  so  beschleunigt  ist,  so  kann  das  nur  darin  seine  Ursache 
haben,  dass  der  Tuberkelbacillus  grossere  Mengen  dieses  Katalysators 
freigemacht,  also  entsprechende  Mengen  Haematin  von  dem  be- 
gleitenden  Eiweisskorper,  dem  schwefelhaltigen  Globin,  abgetrennt 
hat.  An  dieser  Stelle  muss  meines  Erachtens  eine  rationelle  Therapie 
der  Tuberkulose  einsetzen.  Nicht  mit  den  Stoffwechselendprodukten 
des  Bacillus  den  Korper  des  E>anken  noch  weiter  vergiften,  sondem 
das  Haemoglobin  fiir  den  Tuberkelbacillus  unangreifbar  madien, 
muss  das  Ziel  unserer  Therapie  sein. 

Die  bisher  iiberwiegend  geiibte  physikalische  Therapie  der  Tuber- 
kulose :  die  Zuf uhr  reiner  frischer  Luft,  die  Darreichimg  einer  krafti- 
gen,  reizlosen  Kost,  die  Liegekur,  der  Aufenthalt  im  Mittel-  oder 
Hochgebirge,  neuerdings  auch  die  Vermeidung  aller  alkoholischen 
Getranke,  setzt  sich  vorziiglich  aus  Massnahmen  zusammen,  die 
geeignet  sind,  den  Sauerstoffverbrauch  herabzusetzen  und  die  Ver- 
brennung  von  Korpersubstanz  moglichst  hintanzuhalten.    Insofem 
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hat  die  Empirie  bis  jetzt  einen  ganz  richtigen  Weg  eingeschlagen. 
Fiir  die  Wirkung  des  Hohenklimas  bedarf  das  noch  einer  weiteren 
Erklarung.  Unsere  Atmosphare  ist  so  zusammengesetzt,  dass  mit 
zunehmender  Hohe  die  Menge  des  Sauerstoffs  ab-  und  die  Menge  des 
Stickstoffs  zunimmt^  der  Partiardruck  des  Sauerstoffs  ist  in  den 
hoheren  Schichten  unserer  Atmosphare  herabgesetzt,  es  wird  also 
den  Lungen  in  der  Atmungsluft  weniger  Sauerstoff  zur  Verfiigung 
gestellt,  was  notwendigerweise  eine  Eineschrankung  der  oxydativen 
Vorgange  im  Organismus  zur  Folge  haben  muss. 

"Wie  konnen  wir  nun  noch  weiterhin  den  Stoffwechsel  des  Tuber- 
kulosen  beeinflussen,  auf  dass  er  seine  Oxydationen  einzuschranken 
gezwungen  wird?  Zur  Beantwortung  dieser  Frage  hat  mich  fol- 
gende  Erwagung  geleitet:  die  empirische  Formel  des  Haemoglobin 
zeigt  neben  den  hohen,  nicht  ganz  gleichmassig  angegebenen  Atom- 
zahlen  des  Kohlenstoffs,  Sauerstoffs,  Stickstoffs,  und  Wasserstoffs  1 
Atom  Eisen  und  3  Atome  Schwef el.  Diese  4  Mineralatome  sind  -nach 
meiner  Anschauung  die  starken  chemischen  Anker,  die  das  so  hoch 
zusammengiesetzte  Molekel  des  Haemoglobins  zusammenhalten. 
WoUen  wir  nun  das  Eisenatom  noch  fester  an  das  Haemoglobin 
binden,  als  es  physiologisch  schon  der  Fall  ist,  um  es  vor  den  Angrif- 
fen  des  Tuberkelbacillus  zu  schiitzen,  so  miissen  wir  die  3  Schwefel- 
atome  zu  verstarken  suchen.  Dieses  Ziel  konnen  wir  durch  eine 
passende  Schwefelzufuhr  zum  Organismus  erreichen. 

In  jahrelangen  Versuchen  habe  ich  so  ziemlich  all  in  Betracht 
kommenden  Schwefelpraparate  in  ausserer  imd  innerer  Anwendung 
bei  Tuberkolose  versucht  und  bin  schliesslich  durch  eingehende 
mikrochemische  und  massanalytische  Untersuchungen  zu  einer  dem 
thierischen  Organismus  eigentiimlichen  Schwefelverbindung,  dem 
schwefelhaltigen  lipoiden  Farbstoff  der  Nebenniere,  gelangt.  Mit 
diesem  von  mir  Adrenochrom  genannten  Organextrakt  habe  ich 
bisher  fiber  300  Falle  von  Tuberkulose  aller  Grade  und  aller  Formen 
behandelt,  und  habe  in  einem  grossen  Parallelversuch  mit  Tuberkulin 
bedeutend  bessere  Eesultate  als  mit  dem  letzteren  Mittel  erlangt. 
Die  Anwendung  des  Adrenochroms  ist  iibrigens  durchaus  unge- 
fahrlich,  und  fuhrt  bei  richtiger  Dosierung  keinerlei  unangenehme 
Nebenwirkungen  mit  sich.  Es  wurde  mich  zu  weit  fiihren,  wenn  ich 
hier  eine  Statistik  oder  eine  Kasuistik  meiner  Falle  geben  woUte, 
auch  mochte  ich  hier  von  vomherein  erklaren,  dass  man  mit  diesem 
Verfahren  keine  verzweifelten  Falle  im  Endstadium  heilen  kann, 
aber  immerhin  ist  es  mir  doch  in  alien  Fallen  gelungen,  eine  betracht- 
liche  Verlangerimg  des  Lebens  imd  eine  unverkennbare  Milderung 
aller  Beschwerden  der  letzten  Lebensperiode  solcher  unglucklichen 
Menschen  zu  erreichen.  Leichte  und  mittelschwere  Falle  werden 
mit  meinem  Verfahren  schneller  geheilt  als  es  bei  Anwendung  der 
physikalischen  Heilmittel  allein  moglich  ist. 
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problem  before  us.  It  is  well  established  tiiat  even  in  the  closest  hall 
packed  with  people  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  is  practically  never 
reduced  by  as  much  as  1  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  go  a  short  distance  up  into  the  mountains  to  come  under 
an  atmospheric  pressure  such  as  to  reduce  the  oxygen  supply  much 
more  than  this  amount,  and  yet  moimtain  air  is  especially  healthful. 
Moreover,  the  administration  of  pure  oxygen  to  cases  of  tuberculosis 
has  proved  of  no  value,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  use 
of  oxygen  in  pneumonia  is  of  any  value.  From  such  facts,  and  they 
could  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  stimulating 
or  depressing  properties  in  ordinary  life  or  in  disease. 

Hygienists  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  ventila- 
tion by  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  which  the  air  in  a  room  con- 
tains. It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxid 
tenfold  greater  than  the  highest  hygienic  limit  may  be  breathed 
practically  indefinitely  with  impunity.  To  mention  only  a  single 
fact  indicating  this,  take  such  respiration  experiments  as  those 
carried  out  in  a  closed  calorimeter  in  the  Carnegie  laboratory  in 
Boston.  The  subject  in  such  an  apparatus  breathes  an  atmosphere 
which  frequently  contains  considerably  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
carbon  dioxid.  In  this  he  remains  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
performs  active  mental  or  physical  work  with  no  ill  effects  what- 
ever, yet  the  standard  which  hygienists  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
estimating  the  purity  of  air  limits  the  carbon  dioxid  to  amounts  so 
small  as  "parts  in  ten-thousandth,"  with  0.18  of  1  per  cent  as  an 
upper  limit.  For  more  than  50  years  it  has  been  recognized  that 
carbon  dioxid,  in  itself,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tions of  air  to  health.  Pettenkofer's  standard  for  estimating  ven- 
tilation by  the  carbon-dioxid  content  of  the  air  has  continued  to  be 
used  merely  as  a  convenient  index. 

In  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  and  d'Arsonval,  published 
in  1887,  the  idea  was  advanced  that  the  toxic  effects  of  expired  air 
are  due  to  a  volatile  poison  contained  in  the  breath.  Their  experi- 
ments have  been  so  frequently  quoted  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  review  them  here.  As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions by  many  workers,  it  seems  to  have  been  shown  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  breath  contains  no  such  "  anthropotoxin."  This  was  the 
conclusion  reached,  for  instance,  by  Mitchell,  Billings,  and  Bergey, 
while  Formanek  concluded  from  an  extended  review  of  the  subject 
that  the  only  substances  appearing  in  the  breath,  other  than  carbon 
dioxid  and  water  vapor,  are  the  products  of  putrefaction  in  the 
mouth,  particularly  ammonia. 

This  chapter  seemed  to  have  been  closed  when,  about  a  year  ago, 
Bosenau  and  Amoss^  revived  the  conception  of  the  toxicity  of  the 
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crease  of  the  carbon  dioxid)  was  borne  with  no  perceptible  ill  effects, 
so  long  as  the  air  in  the  chamber  was  kept  cool  and  dry.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  ill  effects  of  vitiated  air  were  experienced,  with 
even  a  slight  chemical  impurity,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  and 
moisture  content  rose  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the  elimination 
of  heat  through  the  subject's  skin.  Particularly  striking  was  one 
experiment  in  which  one  subject,  placed  within  the  chamber  in  a  hot, 
moist,  and  chemically  highly  vitiated  atmosphere,  experienced  all  the 
ill  effects  of  bad  ventilation,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was 
allowed  to  breathe  fresh  and  perfectly  pure  air  from  outside,  through 
a  mouthpiece  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  At  the  same  time  another 
subject  outside  of  the  chamber  breathed  through  a  mouthpiece  con- 
nected with  the  interior.  The  skin  of  the  latter  was  of  course 
under  hygienic  conditions.  His  air  supply  was  supposedly  highly 
unhygienic,  but  no  ill  effects  were  experienced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  within  the  box  whose  lungs  received  fresh  air,  but  whose 
skin  was  exposed  to  a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  felt  dizzy  and 
became  nauseated. 

Very  similar  results  have  been  reported  by  Leonard  Hill  *  in  Eng- 
land. Hill  described  one  of  his  experiments  in  which  he  and  several 
of  his  pupils  were  shut  up  in  a  small  chamber,  as  follows : 

After  44  minutes  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  stood  at  87**  F.,  the  wet  bulb  at 
83*  F.  The  carbon  dioxid  had  risen  to  5.26  per  cent.  The  oxygen  had 
fallen  to  15.1  per  cent  The  discomfort  felt  was  great;  all  were  wet  with 
sweat  and  the  skin  of  all  was  flushed.  The  talking  and  laughing  of  the 
occupants  had  gradually  become  less  and  then  ceased.  On  putting  on  the 
electric  fans  and  whirling  the  air  in  the  chamber  the  relief  was  Immediate  and 
very  great,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  continuing  to 
rise.  On  putting  off  the  fans  the  discomfort  returned.  The  occupants  cried 
out  for  the  fans.  No  headache  or  aftereffects  have  followed  this  type  of  experi- 
ment, which  has  been  repeated  five  timea. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effects  of  bad  ventilation  are  not  dependent  upon  the  air 
which  enters  the  lungs,  but  upon  the  temperature,  moisture  content, 
and  drafts  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body.  They 
depend  upon  interference  with  heat  elimination  by  the  skin.  They 
are  due  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  to  heat  stagnation  in  the  atmos- 
phere ccmtained  in  the  pores  of  the  clothing  surrounding  the  body. 

What  I  wish  to  put  before  you  now  is  a  question.  Is  this  explana- 
tion satisfactory?  I  must  confess  that  for  me  it  is  not.  From  the 
standpoint  of  hygiene,  it  is  indeed  practically  proved.  From  the 
standpoint  of  physiology,  however,  the  proof  offered  by  Hill  and 
Fliigge  merely  opens  up  a  new  problem.  In  the  experiment  which 
I  have  quoted  from  Hill's  report,  it  is  clear  that  the  ill  effects  ex- 
perienced by  the  men  in  the  small  chamber  were  not  due  to  a  rise  of 
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body  temperature,  but  merely  to  a  high  skin  temperature.  Quick 
lief  was  experienced  when  the  electric  fans  were  turned  on  and  the 
air  in  the  chamber  was  set  whirling,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  in  the  chamber  continued  to  rise  and  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  showed  a  difference  of  only  4°.  I  do  not  know 
how  satisfactory  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you 
may  appear,  but  to  me  it  seems  perfectly  evident  that  the  effects  ex- 
perienced by  Hill  and  his  pupils  in  that  chamber  were  not  the  direct 
result  of  skin  conditions,  but  rather  the  result  of  some  process  in  the 
lungs  as  yet  dimly  understood,  which  is  influenced  by  skin  conditions. 
In  this  connection  I  would  remind  you  that  Bohr,*  whose  recent 
lamented  death  has  removed  one  of  the  ablest  investigators  in  this 
field,  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  working  life  to  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  passage  of  gases,  and  particularly  the  passage  of 
oxygen,  from  the  lungs  into  the  blood  is  not  a  mere  process  of  diffu- 
sion, but  involves  a  distinct  secretory  activity  by  the  pulmonary 
epithelium.  This  view,  it  is  true,  seems  to-day  to  be  further  from 
acceptance  than  at  the  time  Bohr  died.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  may 
say  that,  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  I  regarded  it  with  entire  scepticism* 
During  the  summer  of  1911,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  take  part 
in  an  expedition  which  spent  five  weeks  on  the  smnmit  of  Pike's 
Peak.*  There,  under  almost  ideal  conditions  for  the  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  low  barometric  pressure  upon  man  and  under 
the  inspiration  also  of  continuous  association  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane, 
of  Oxford,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Bohr  had  been  upon 
the  track  of  a  great  scientific  truth.  Much  of  the  previous  work  of 
Haldane  and  his  collaborators  had  tended  to  support  the  view  of 
Bohr  regarding  the  activity  of  the  lung  epithelium.  The  results  of 
our  observations  on  Pike's  Peak,  both  upon  ourselves  and  upon  others, 
under  a  barometric  condition  of  only  450  millimeters  of  mercury, 
seemed  susceptible  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  of  pulmonary 
activity.  The  results  of  our  investigations  will  soon  be  in  print  and 
available  to  those  interested.  I  shall  lay  stress,  therefore,  upon  only  a 
few  points.  These  are,  that  the  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness  are 
in  nearly  all  essential  points  the  same,  or  closely  similar  to,  the  effects 
of  bad  ventilation.  Mountain  sickness,  however,  is  not  due  to  any 
skin  effect,  but  is  wholly  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  tissues  because  of  the  low  air  pressure.  In  a  newcomer  on  Pike's 
Peak  the  lips  are  blue,  the  temper  uncertain ;  headache,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  even  fainting  are  common.  After  four  or  five  days,  however, 
a  healthy  subject  becomes  adjusted  to  the  low  barometric  pressure 
so  that  these  symptoms  disappear,  and  an  ordinary  condition  of 
health  returns.  Our  experiments  indicated  clearly  that  the  principal 
reason  for  this  return  to  health  lies  in  the  development  on  the  part  of 
the  lungs  of  the  power  to  secrete  oxygen  actively  from  the  air  of  the 
limgs  into  the  blood.    It  was  very  noticeable  that  in  newcomers  on  the 
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Peak  even  a  few  minutes  in  a  rocwn,  not  excessively  close  to  the  senses 
of  a  regular  inhabitant,  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  an  attack  of  acute 
mountain  sickness.  If  such  persons  went  outside  in  the  cool  and 
breezy  open  air,  the  attack  was  often  relieved  or  prevented.  The  chill 
to  the  skin  stimulated  the  lungs  to  secrete. 

In  the  earlier  work  of  Haldane  and  some  of  his  collaborators  there 
are  a  number  of  facts  which  suggest  that  one  of  the  effects  of  cold 
upon  the  skin  is  to  stimulate  the  pulmonary  epithelium  to  secretory 
activity.  Taking  all  of  these  facts  into  account,  it  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  the  lungs  are  normally  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  active 
process  of  oxygen  secretion,  and  that  the  effects  of  warm  moist  air 
upon  the  skin  are  to  inhibit  this  process  in  the  lungs.  In  a  sense,  such 
on  explanation  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started^ 
namely,  to  the  idea  that  in  a  close  and  crowded  room  the  body  is 
insufficiently  supplied  with  oxygen;  but  this  insufficient  supply,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  which  I  have  stated,  is  due  not  to  an  in- 
sufficiency of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  but  to  an  inhibition  (probably  by 
a  hormone)  of  the  power  of  the  lungs  to  utilize  this  oxygen. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  my  discussing  this  topic  in  detail.  The  sub- 
ject needs  investigation  along  new  experimental  lines  rather  than  a 
rehearsal  of  old  data.  Reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  the 
recent  paper  of  Douglas  and  Haldane  •  on  "  the  causes  of  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  the  lungs,"  in  which  improved  methods  are  described 
and  the  secretory  theory  strongly  supported.  It  is  also  to  the  point 
to  mention  certain  evidence  along  an  entirely  distinct  line  which  I 
have  been  collecting  for  several  years  past  and  -hope  soon  to  publish* 
My  experiments  show  as  clearly  as  vivisectional  methods  can  that, 
contrary  to  the  calculations  of  Zuntz^  and  of  Krogh,"  the  blood 
stream  is  insufficient  to  transport  all  of  the  oxygen  taken  up  by  the 
lungs  during  vigorous  physical  exercise.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  Bohr  was  correct  when  he  claimed  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  considerable  utilization,  or  at  least  disappearance,  of 
oxygen  occurs  in  the  lungs — a  pulmonary  combustion,  so  to  speak. 

Along  these  lines,  it  seems  to  me,  and  along  these  lines  alone,  there 
appears  to  be  hope  of  reaching  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  ill 
effects  of  bad  ventilation  and  the  stimulating  influences  of  fresh  air. 

^  Rosenau  and  Amoss ;  Journ.  Med.  Research,  1911,  XXV,  p.  85. 

*  Fltlgge,  Zeitschr.  t  Hygiene,  1005,  XLIX,  p.  363. 
■  L.  HIU,  Journ.  Physiol.,  1910,  XLI,  p.  3. 

*  Bohr.  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1909,  XXII,  p.  228. 

'Report  of  expedition  to  Pike's  Peak  (soon  to  appear  In  Phil.  Trans.  Royal 
Soc.). 

*  Douglas  and  Haldane,  Journ.  Physiol.,  19:|2,  XLIV,  p.  305. 

*  Zuntz,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  1912,  LXXIV,  h.  3  and  4. 

*  Krogh,  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1912,  XXVII,  pp.  126  and  227. 

For  recent  reviews  of  Uteratnre,  see  Crowder,  Arch.  Intern.  Med.,  1911,  p.  86; 
and  Sewall,  Journ.  A.  M.  A.,  1912,  LVIII,  p.  174. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Vaughan:  Rosenau  and  Anderson  some  years  ago  showed 
that  individuals  suffering  from  asthma  are  unfit  for  injections 
of  horse  serum.  People  may  become  susceptible  to  horse  protein 
by  the  inhalation  of  horsehairs,  which  may  convey  horse  protein 
enough  to  sensitize.  It  will  be  interesting  to  determine  whether 
animals  sensitized  to  horse  protein  may  sensitize  other  animals  to  the 
same  protein  through  the  expired  air.  Possibly  something  may  be 
learned  by  injecting  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  expired  air  into 
human  beings. 

Prof.  Hough  :  In  a  paper  read  three  years  ago,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  I  urged  the  view  that  we  should 
probably  distinguish  between  the  immediate  or  acute  effects  of  poor 
ventilation  and  the  effects  which  result  from  long  exposure  to  viti- 
ated air.  Personally,  I  must  still  think  that  the  acute  effects  are 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  explained  by  the  physical  conditions  of  high 
temperature,  humidity,  and  absence  of  air  movement.  The  subjective 
feelings  are  the  same  on  a  warm,  muggy  day  in  summer,  and  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  room.  Restore  ideal  atmospheric  conditions  as  to 
temperature,  moisture,  and  draught,  and  the  symptoms  disappear^ 
even  though  the  vitiation  of  the  air  is  not  removed.  In  any  case,  the 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  ventilation  must  involve,  first  of 
all,  the  maintenance  of  proper  climatic  conditions. 


DIB  BEDEUTUNG  DEB  NAHBSALZE,  F1^  GESUNDE  XJND  KBANKB. 

Dr.  Richard  Pbtebs,  Spezlalarzt  fiir  Blut-  and  Stoffwechselkrankheiten,  in 

HannoTOT. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  Mineralstoffe  und  ihrer  Verbindungen  fur  die 
Emahrung  erforscht  und  sicher  gestellt  zu  haben,  ist  ein  Verdienst 
der  neueren  biologischen  Forschung.  Allerdings  ware  es  unge- 
recht,  bei  Anerkennung  dieser  Tatsache  die  verdienstlichen  Vorar- 
beiten  Liebigs  und  seiner  unmittelbaren  Nachfolger  zu  ubersehen. 
Es  lasst  sich  nicht  leugnen,  dass  J.  von  Liebig  bei  seinen  Erorterun- 
gen  uber  die  Nahrungsstoffe  stets  auch  die  Bedeutung  der  Salze  in 
der  Nahrung  hervorgehoben  hat  Auch  Carl  Voit  verkannte  ihre 
Wichtigkeit  durchaus  nicht.  Das  geht  aus  den  Sitzungsberichten 
der  baierischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  hervor,  in  denen  Voit 
im  Dezember  1869  iiber  die  Untersuchungen  seines  Schiilers  J.  Fors- 
ter  berichtete.  Diesem  gebiihrt  auch  das  Verdienst,  den  Namen 
"  Nahrsalze  "  zum  ersten  Male  in  seinen  wissenschaftlichen  Arbeiten 
gebraucht  zu  haben,  die  er  im  Jahre  1876  *  veroffentlichte. 
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Merkwurdigerweise  ist  dann  jahrzehntelang  der  Begriff  der  Nahr- 
salze  fast  ganz  aus  der  wissenschaftlichen  Ldteratur  verschwunden 
and  die  Salze  wurden  vielf  ach  als  ein  mehr  oder  minder  zweckloser 
Bestandteil  der  Nahrungsmittel  angesehen.  Spater,  als  man  ihre 
Bedeutung  fiir  den  Aufbau  einzelner  Organe  und  Gewebe  zwar 
erkannt  hatte,  fehlte  es  doch  an  Klarheit  uber  die  einzelnen  Salz« 
verbindungen. 

Inzwischen  drangen  die  Arbeiten  eines  Mannes  ins  Volk^  der  in- 
f olge  seiner  eigenartigen  Stellungnahme  zur  wissenschaftlichen  Medi- 
zin  sich  in  den  Kreisen  der  Fachgenossen  nicht  jene  Beachtmig  zu 
sichem  Termochte^  die  seine  Feststellung^i  inmierhin  verdienten. 
Es  ist  der  physiologische  Chemiker  Julius  Hensel,  der  in  seiner 
^  Makrobiotik  "  die  grosse  Bedeutung  der  Mineralsalze  fiir  den  Be* 
trieb  der  Organismen  bis  auf  die  kleinsten  Einzelheiten  beschrieb 
und  gleichzeitig  den  Grund  zu  einer  Mineralstofftherapie  legte,  die 
y<Hi  neueren  Autoren  in  vollem  Umf ange  bestatigt  worden  ist 

Julius  Hensel  war  es  auch,  der  zuerst  auf  die  Mineralverarmung 
unserer  Feld-  und  Ghtrtenfnichte  hinwies,  und  daraus  die  Notw^idig- 
keit  folgerte,  durch  Zufiihnmg  entsprechender  Salzgemische  dem 
Nahrsalzmangel  besonders  der  vegetabilischen  Nahrungsmittel  zu 
begegnen.  Jedenfalls  gaben  die  Arbeiten  Hensels,  mogen  sie  auch 
nicht  frei  sein  von  veralteten  Anschauungen  und  manchen  Irrtiimem, 
doch  den  Anstoss  zur  Fortsetzung  wissenschaftlicher  Forschungen 
auf  dem  von  ihm  beschrittenen  Grebiet.  Die  Aerzte  Schiissler  und 
Lahmann  haben  sich  bei  ihren  Arbeiten  ebenso  wie  in  der  Praxis 
unverkennbar  auf  den  inswischen  Yerstorbenen  gestiitzt  und  seine 
Erf  ahmngen  nutzbringend  verwertet. 

Hensel  wurde  in  seiner  Eigenschaft  als  Chemiker  zunachst  auf- 
merksam  auf  die  Yerschiedenheit  der  Aschenzusammensetzung  der 
Sekrete  und  Exkrete  des  Organismus,  iiber  die  damals  die  Kenntnisse 
noch  recht  liickenhaft  waren.  Heute  ist  uns  alien  der  Mineralstoff- 
gehalt  menschlicher  Ausscheidungen  bekannt.  Ebenso  gelaufig  ist 
uns  die  grosse  Yerschiedenheit  des  Aschengehalts  pathologischer  Ex- 
kremente  von  denen  Gesunder.  Ury  und  Alexander  haben  diese 
Yariabilitat  wissenschaftlich  erforscht  und  die  Ergebnisse  ihrer  Un- 
tersuchungen  veroffentlicht.^  Aber  auch  bei  Gesunden  bestehen 
erhebliche  Diflferenzen,  die  lediglich  auf  die  Art  der  Ernahrung 
zuriickgefiihrt  werden  miissen.  Es  sei  hier  nur  an  die  Untersuchun- 
gen  von  Blauberg*  und  Grundzach  erinnert,  die  ungeachtet  einer 
anscheinend  nicht  ganz  einwandfreien  und  ungleichmassigen  Metho- 
dik  dennoch  zu  ziemlich  gleichen  Besultaten  gelangten. 

Unsere  Organe  und  Gewebe,  ja  die  verschiedenen  Zellen  sind  auf 
einen  Grehalt  an  unorganischen  Materialien  in  genau  festgesetzten 
Mengenverhaltnissen  engewiesen,  wenn  sie  zweckentsprechend  arbeiten 
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Wahrscheinlich  gehoren  die  von  Erwachsenen  aufgen(Hiimenen  Salze 
zum  grossten  Tell  der  zweiten  Gruppe  an,  wahrend  beim  kindlichen 
Organismus  das  Verhaltnis  umgekehrt  ist 

Dass  (ibrigens  eine  regelmassige  Zuf  uhr  von  Salzen  auch  beim  er- 
w^chsenen  Organismus  notwendig  ist,  wird  nicht  etwa  nur  durch  ihr 
Yorhandensein  in  den  Sekreten  und  Exkreten  erwiesen,  sondem  weit 
mehr  durch  die  Tatsache,  dass  es  gelang,  durch  ihre  emeute  Zufuhr 

den  Salzhungertod  bei  den  Versuchstieren  abzuwenden  oder  die  be- 
reits  eingetretenen  gesundheitsschadlichen  Folgen  des  Salzmangels 
wieder  auszugleichen.  Auch  die  imbestreitbaren  Erfolge,  die  die 
noch  junge  Mineralstofftherapie  aufzuweisen  hat,  sind  ein  Beweis 
fur  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Mineralsalze  fiir  den  Betrieb  der  Organis- 

men  einerseits  und  fiir  den  Irrtum  der  weitverbreiten  und  in  vielen 
Lehrbiichem  ausgesprochenen  Annahme,  der  relativ  geringe  Bedarf 

an  Mineralstoffen  werde  durch  die  Nahrung  des  Menschen  iiber- 
reichlich  gedeckt.  Sehr  zutreffend  bemerken  dazu  Albu  und  Neu- 
berg,*  fiir  den  gesunden  Menschen  treffe  das  zu,  darum  bleibe  er 
eben  gesund.  Aber  es  treten  im  Korper  ebenso  haufig  Storungen  ein, 
die  von  nicht  geringerer  Einwirkung  auf  den  Ablauf  der  Lebens- 
vorgange  sind  als  die  negativen  Bilanzen  im  Eiweiss-,  Fett-  und 
KohlenhydratwechseL  War  der  Bedarf  an  Mineralstoffen  immer 
geniigend,  dann  wiirden  keine  Anomalien  im  Mineralstoffwechsel 
entstehen,  deren  es  so  zahlreich  verschiedene  und  auch  wohl  schwere 
gibt" 

Diese  Ansicht  ist  von  der  experimentellen  kritischen  Forschimg 
einwandfrei  bestatigt  worden.  Wie  gewisse  Falle  von  Stoffwech- 
selanomalien  auf  Quantitatsstorungen  der  anorganischen  Zufuhr 
zuriickzufiihren  sind,  so  gibt  es  auch  wieder  andere,  die  als  Folgen 
von  Resorptions-  und  A^imilationsstorungen  angesprophen  werden 
miissen. 

Zu  den  wichtigsten  mineral  ischen  Nahnmgsstoffen  gehort  der  Kalk ; 
an  Phosphorsaure  und  Kohleiisaure  und  CI  gebunden,  bildet  er  den 
wesentlichen  Bestandteil  der  Knochen  und  des  Skelettes,  deren  Solidi- 
fikation  er  bewirkt ;  ebenso  begegnen  wir  ihm  in  alien  iibrigen  Organen 
und  Gteweben,  wenn  auch  nur  in  geringeren  Prozentsatzen.  Die  Ein- 
wirkung des  mit  der  Nahrung  aufgenommenen  Kalkes  geschieht 
aber  nicht  direkt  auf  den  Knochen,  sondern  der  Kalk  bildet  ein 
Niihr-  imd  Reizmittel  fiir  das  Periost,  das  nun  seinerseits  bei  normaler 
Funktion  die  Knochenentwickelung  ermoglicht.  Auch  bei  der  Blut- 
bildung  und  fiir  die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes  und  des  Plasmas  spielen 
die  Kalksalze  eine  beachtenswerte  KoUe;  auch  als  Schutzmittel 
gegenuber  Gewebsreizen  treffen  wir  den  Kalk  an:  als  Kalkab- 
sondenmgen,   wie  z.   B.   verkalkte  Tuberkelknoten,   Ablagerungen 
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liiickeiimark ;  es  scheint  besondere  Beziehungen  zu  den  Nukleinen  zu 
besitzen,  denn  es  findet  sich  auch  reichlich  im  Sperma;  als  inte- 
grierender  Bestandteil  zeigt  es  sich  femer  im  Blut  und  in  der 
Lymphe. 

Die  Resorption  des  Magnesiums  erfolgt  im  Diinndarm,  seine  As- 
scheidung  zum  grossten  Teil  durch  den  Ham,  teils  auf  inteonediarem 
Wege  durch  den  Dickdarm.  Bei  dem  erheblichen  Einfluss,  den  das 
Magnesium  auf  das  2ieIIeben  hat,  ist  es  als  ein  fiir  den  Organismus 
unumganglich  notwendiges,  nicht  zu  entbehrendes  Mineral  anzu- 
sprechen. 

Dass  der  Schwefel  ein  notwendiger  Bestandteil  der  Nahrimg  ist, 
gilt  besonders  den  Tierarzten  als  bekannte  Tatsache;  denn  Tiere, 
welche  nicht  genugend  Schwefel  in  der  Nahrung  erhalten,  verlieren 
die  Haare.  Der  Schwefelumsatz  des  menschlichen  Korpers  ist  kein 
gering^r;  im  Tage  durchschnittlich  2.5  g  Schwefelsaure.  In  be- 
sonders inniger  Verbindung  sehen  wir  den  Schwefel  mit  dem  Eiweiss- 
molekiil:  Kein  Eiweiss  ohne  Schwefel,  also  auch  keine  Zelle,  kein 
Gewebe,  kein  Organ  ohne  Schwefel ;  reich  an  Schwefel  sind  nament- 
lich  die  Epithelialgebilde :  Fiir  sie  ist  der  Schwefel  so  typisch  wie  der 
Kalk  fiir  die  Blnochen.  Welche  eminente  Bedeutung  den  Schwefel 
zuzumessen  ist,  geht  aus  seinem  standigen  Vorkonmien  im  Proto- 
plasma  hervor;  wie  er  in  seiner  noch  so  geringfiigigen  Menge  unent- 
behrlich  ist  fur  die  vitalen  Funktionen  im  Eiweiss,  in  der  Zelle,  so 
miissen  auch  geringfugige  Schwefel-Bilanzstorungen  im  Eiweiss- 
molekul  schwere  Konsequenzen  nach  sich  ziehen.  Die  Wichtigkeit 
der  Gtegenwart  schwefelsaurer  Salze  im  Blute  fiir  die  normale  Ver- 
dauung,  fur  Galle  imd  Leber  ist  bekannt  (Taurocholsaures  Natron). 
Die  Ausscheidung  des  Schwefels  als  Schwefelsaure  durch  Ham  und 
Kot,  sowie  durch  Zuwachs  der  Nagel  und  Haare,  erfordert  eine  Er- 
ganzung  an  Schwefel,  die  etwa  einer  Menge  von  3.5  g  Schwefelsaure 
entspricht  (Hammarsten).  Besonders  bei  jugendlichen  Individuen 
ist  der  Schwefel-Umsatz  ein  relativ  hoherer,  also  auch  das  Bedurfnis 
nach  schwefelhaltiger  Nahrung  grosser. 

Das  Eisen,  das  in  einer  Menge  von  etwa  4  g  im  Organismus  vor- 
handen  ist,  spielt  als  Sauerstofftrager  in  der  Zusammensetzung  des 
Blutes  eine  wichtige  RoUe;  es  ist  besonders  deswegen  von  hoher 
physiologischer  Bedeutung,  nicht  nur  weil  es  an  dem  Aufbau  des 
Hamoglobins  beteiligt  ist,  sondem  auch  wegen  seines  allgeraeinen 
Einflusses  auf  die  Emahmngsvorgange  in  den  Geweben  aller  Or- 
ganismen;  findet  es  sich  doch  sogar  in  der  blutlosen  Comea;  mit 
Kecht  kommt  ihm  die  Bedeutung  eines  Nahrstoffes  zu. 

In  seiner  Eigenschaft  als  SauerstofftrSger  entfaltet  das  Eisen 
oxydatische  Krafte,  d.  h.,  es  wirkt  wie  ein  Katalysator,  oxydierend. 
ohne  aber  selbst  Qxydiert  zu  werden.    Wenn  auch  die  Wirkung  des 
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Eisens  als  hamoglobinbildende  ausser  allem  Zweifel  steht,  so  ist 
doch  die  Art  seiner  Resorption  noch  immer  nicht  sicher  festgestellt. 
Abderhalden  konnte  in  kleinen  Dosen  eingefiihrtes  anorganisches 
Eisen  in  der  Darmwand  und  in  den  Lymphwegen  nachweisen.  Nach 
den  zurzeit  geltenden  Anschauungen  iiber  den  intennediaren  Stoff- 
wechsel  des  Eisens  gelangt  es  auf  dem  Wege  des  Pfortaderkreis- 
laufes,  Leber  und  Galle,  in  den  Darm. 

Von  grosster  Bedeutung  sowohl  fiir  den  wachsenden  Organismns, 
als  fiir  den  erwachsenen  ist  der  Phosphor ;  an  alkalische  Erden  gebun- 
den,  nimmt  er  lebhaften  Anteil  am  Aufbau  des  Skelettes  und  ist  in 
dieser  Form  meist  auch  in  den  iibrigen  Gteweben  entlialten.  Ohne 
Phosphor  ist  Nervengewebe  irgend  welcher  Art  undenkbar;  in  ihm 
ist  er  als  Glycerinphosphorsaure  vorhanden,  im  Elnochengewebe  als 
phosphorsaurer  Kalk;  in  beiden  Fallen  spielt  er  die  RoUe  des  Bau- 
materials.  Welchen  Anteil  er  am  Aufbau  des  Gtewebes  hat,  geht 
daraus  hervor,  dass  ein  Saugling  im  ersten  Lebensjahre  etwa 
50-60  g  Phosphor  ansetzt.  In  organischer  Bindung  kommt  er  vor 
in  den  Proteiden,  dem  Nuclein  und  Lecithin  und  in  den  sogenannten 
Phosphatiden ;  besonders  auch  in  den  dnisigen  Organen:  in  Leber, 
Milz,  Thymus.  Durch  die  Phosphorstoffwechseluntersuchungen 
wissen  wir,  dass  der  Korper  ganz  besonders  energisch  den  Phosphor 
zuriickbehalt;  jede  Storung  in  den  quantitativen  Yerhaltnissen  des 
Phosphors  muss,  bei  seiner  Wichtigkeit  fiir  die  Zellarbeit,  von  ein- 
schneidender  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Existenzfahigkeit  der  Zelle  sein. 

Natrium  besonders  in  seiner  Form  als  Chlomatrium  bildet  fast 
die  Halfte  aller  im  Blutserum  gelosten  Salze ;  es  ist  also  begreiflich, 
dass  der  Verlust  dieser  Salze  im  Organismus  nicht  ohne  Riickschlage 
ffir  die  Gresundheit  stattfinden  kann.  Eine  der  wesentlichsten  lieis- 
tungen  des  Natriums  in  unserem  Korper  liegt  in  seiner  Bindung  der 
iiberschiissigen  Sauren;  er  ist  ein  Regulator  unserer  Lebenstatigkeit, 
Die  driisigen  Organe  bediirfen  zu  ihrer  normalen  Funktion  eben- 
falls  eines  gewissen  Natrongehaltes,  der  ihre  sekretorische  Tatigkeit 
beeinflusst;  so  wirkt  Natrium-Chlorid-Zufuhr  anregend  auf  die 
Magensaftsekretion,  die  Salzsaureabscheidung.  Der  Kochsalzgehalt 
des  Blutes  bleibt  meist  ein  konstanter,  denn  durch  zeitweise  Retenticm 
des  Natrium-Chlorid  wahrt  der  Korper  die  Isotonic  des  Blutes. 

Hauptsachlich  finden  wir  das  Kalium  in  den  Formelementen  j^- 
licher  Art,  den  Zellen;  als  Kaliumphosphat  bildet  es  den  Hauptteil 
der  Mineralien  der  roten  Blutkorperchen  und  des  Muskelfleisches, 
des  Organeiweisses.  Ebenso  wie  das  Natrium  wirkt  auch  das  Kalium 
als  Saureregulator  im  Blute  und  in  den  Saften ;  weiterhin  stellen  die 
Alkalien  Transportmittel  der  Kohlensaure  im  Blute  dar  und  wirken 
als  Losimgs-Mittel  vieler  Eiweisskorper  in  den  Grewebssaften ;  gerade 
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auf  ihrer  wasserentziehenden  Wirkung  beruht  ihre  antiseptisdie, 
konservierende  Eigenschaft 

Die  Kieselsaure,  deren  Bedeutung  fiir  den  Grewebeaufbau  lange 
Zeit  unterschatzt  wurde,  findet  sich  namentlich  im  Bindegewebe,  nach 
einigen  Autoren  (H.  Sohulz)  auch  in  hohem  Masse  im  embryonalen 
Bindegewebe  des  Nabelstranges,  femer  im  Epithelialgewebe  und  in 
der  Liinse;  nach  Kunkel  auch  stets  im  Pankreas;  besonders  hoch  ist 
der  Gehalt  der  Kieselsaure  in  den  Haaren,  hier  betragt  er  40  Prozent. 

Das  Fluor  nimmt  Teil  an  der  Bildung  der  Ejiochen  und  Zahne  als 
Fluorkalcium ;  auch  im  Blut  imd  in  der  Milch  ist  es  vorhanden.  Der 
Fluorgehalt  in  den  genannten  Organen  ist  zwar  minimal  (fiir 
Knochen  und  Zahne  etwa  0.06  bis  0.10  Prozent)  aber  es  hat  innerhalb 
seiner  Wirkungssphare  seine  bestimmte  physiologische  Bedeutung. 

Das  Mangan  steht  dem  Eisen  chemisch  sehr  nahe,  ist  aber  bisher 
im  menschlichen  Organismus  nur  in  sehr  geringen  Mengen  nachge- 
wies^i  worden ;  doch  nimmt  man  wohl  mit  Recht  an,  dass  es  an  der 
Arbeit  der  blutbereitenden  Organe  teilnimmt. 

Wie  sich  der  Physiologe  die  roten  Blutkorperchen  ohne  Eisen,  das 
Knochengeriist  ohne  Kalk,  das  Nervengewebe  ohne  Phosphor  nicht 
zu  denken  vermag,  so  weiss  er  auch,  dass  quantitativ  Veranderungen 
der  Minerale  und  ihrer  Verbindungen  entsprechende  Storungen  in 
der  Lebensstatigkeit  der  Zellen  imd  Zellgruppen  hervorrufen  mussen. 
Unsere  Organe  empfinden  jede  quantitative  Veranderung  ihrer 
BestandteUe  als  Beize  und  sie  antworten  darauf  je  nach  dem  Masse 
der  Reizintensitat  durch  Veranderungen  in  ihrer  Tatigkeit.  Diese 
Erscheinungen,  sowie  die  mannigfache  Art  der  Beizreaktionen  sind 
Dmen  aus  der  Praxis  so  sehr  gelaufig,  dass  es  hier  nur  dieses  Hin- 
weises  bedarf.  Wichtig  ist  ja  lediglich,  dass  ein  Mangel  an  minera- 
lischen  Verbindungen  stets  auch  eine  Stonmg  im  Ablauf  der  Lebens- 
tatigkeit  der  Gewebe  und  Organe  im  Gefolge  hat. 

Wir  mussen  deshalb  auch  die  Mineralstoffe  als  Nahrungsmittel 
anerkennen  und  es  geht  nicht  an,  sie  mit  Voit  und  Bunge  als  Grenuss- 
mittel  anzusehen,  die  zur  Erhaltung  des  Lebens  zwar  wertvoll  sein 
konnen,  dem  Organismus  aber  keine  Krafte  zufiihren,  wie  die 
Eiweisskorper,  Fette  und  Kohlehydrate.  Unbedenklich  durfen  wir 
sie  mit  Forster  und  Hensel  als  wirkliche  Nahrsalze  betrachten,  denn 
sie  sind  als  Zell-  und  Gewebsbildner  unentbehrliche  Nahrungs- 
bestandteile,  deren  geringer  Bedarf  ihre  Wichtigkeit  durchaus  nicht 
zu  vermindem  vermag. 

Indessen  sind  sie  noch  weit  mehr,  sie  sind  zugleich  kraftvoUe 
Energietrager,  deren  Wirken  im  Organismus  dank  der  van  t'  Hoff- 
schen  "  Theorie  der  Losungen  "  messbar  ist. 

Wahrend  die  Energie  der  Eiweisstoffe,  Fette  und  Kohlehydrate, 
nach  Kalorien  bemessen,  in  Warme  umgesetzt  wird,  kommt  die 
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Inclessen  ist  die  Wirkung  der  Salze  und  ihrer  Verbindungen  auch 
damit  noch  nicht  beendet.  Sie  wirken,  wie  die  neuere  Biologie  lehrt. 
in  gelostem  Zustande  auch  zugleich  als  Elektrolyten. 

DasB  elektrochemische  Vorgange  in  der  Biologie  eine  wesentliche 
KoUe  spielen,  ist  bekannt.  Hier  haben  die  Forschungen  von  Loeb, 
Hamburger,  Koranyi,  Koppe,  Pauli  und  Anderen  bereits  grosse 
Klarheit  geschaffen.  Es  wiirde  zu  weit  fiihren,  wollte  ich  auf  die 
reichhaltige  Literatur  auch  nur  andeutend  eingehen.  Prof.  Ost- 
wald  hat  das  in  iibersichtlicher  und  instruktiver  Weise  besonders  in 
seinem  "  Grundriss  der  AUgemeinen  Chemie  "  ^  getan.  Neuerdings 
ist  der  Lehre  vom  elektrochemischen  Betrieb  der  Organismen  und 
dem  elektrolytischen  EIreisIauf  in  Gteorg  Hirth  ein  energischer  Ver- 
fechter  entstanden  und  es  mehren  sich  die  Stimmen,  die  seine  Be- 
griindung  acceptieren.  Seine  Ausfiihrungen  ®  gipfeln  in  dem  Leit- 
satze,  dass  die  Dynamik  im  organischen  Betriebe  nicht  nur  durch 
das  Zusammenwirken  der  chemischen  mit  physikalischen  Kraften 
ermoglicht  wird,  sondem  dass  diese  letzteren  wesentlich  elektroly- 
tische  sind.  Mit  iiberzeogender  Scharfe  begrundet  cr  seine  Aus- 
fiihrungen,  wonach  die  Losung  der  Salze  im  Blute  nicht  der 
Endzweck,  sondem  nur  die  Vorbedingung  fiir  die  Erreichimg  des 
Hauptzweckes  ist :  als  wirklicher  Elektroly t  in  die  Nervenzellen  und 
Leitungsbahnen  iiberzutreten.  Der  Nachweis  ist — ^wie  bereits 
betont — nicht  neu,  auch  Rosenbach  hat  ihn  bereits  gefiihrt.  Aber 
Hirth  zeigt  auch  die  Unentbehrlichkeit  eines  optimalen  elektroly- 
tischen Kreislaufes  fiir  alle  Organe,  um  sie  vor  Storungen  ihres  Be- 
triebes  zu  bewahren.  Die  Salze  gewinnen  unter  diesem  Gtesichts- 
punkt  eine  geradezu  souverane  Bedeutung  fur  die  prophylaktische 
Hygiene  ebenso  wie  fiir  die  Therapie  imd  es  ist  die  Tatsache  nicht 
itninteressant,  dass  neuerdings  in  den  Kriegsministerien  verschiedener 
Staaten  die  Frage  der  Salzversorgung  (Kochsalz  mit  minimalen 
Zusatzen  von  Kalzium  und  Kalium)  des  manovrierenden  und 
marscMerenden  Militars  zur  Vermeidung  des  Sonnenstichs  und  der 
Brechruhr  angeregt  worden  ist  Auch  der  Pharmakologe  Hugo 
Schulz-*  Greifswald  hat  auf  die  vielseitige  therapeutische  Wirkung 
unorganischer  Verbmdungen  seit  Jahren  hingewiesen. 

Wir  werden  es  nach  diesen  Darlegungen  verstehen  konnen,  wenn 
Albu  und  Neuberg**  das  gesamte  Wissen  der  Gegenwart  iiber  die 
physiologische  Bedeutung  der  Salze  im  Organismus  dahin  zusammen- 
&ssen,  dass  sie — 

(1)  2iell-  und  Grewebsbildner  und  am  Aufbau,  Wachstum  und  an 
der  NeubUdung  der  Gewebe  des  Organismus  beteiligt  sind. 

(2)  Die  osmotische  Spannung  in  den  Zellen  und  Geweben,  im  Blut 
nnd  Saften  vermitteln  und  Energietrager  sind. 
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(3)  Die  Reaktion  des  Blutes  und  der  Gtewebssafte,  sowie  den  Ab- 
lauf  vieler  Fermentwirkungen,  besonders  im  Yerdauungskanal  rega- 
lieren. 

(4)  Als  "  Katalysatoren "  fiir  eine  Reihe  diemischer  Vorgange 
wirken. 

(5)  Vermittler  der  im  lebenden  Protoplasma  ununterbrochen  ab- 
laufenden  autochthonen  Vergiftungs-  und  Entgiftungsprozesse  sind. 

(6)  Richtung  gebend  in  die  Zersetzung  und  Assimilation  der  or- 
ganischen  Substanzen  eingreifen,  somit  tatsachlich,  wie  dies  Hensel 
vor  Jahrzehnten  bereits  erkannte,  von  geradezu  lebenswichtiger  Be- 
deutung  sind.  Ihre  Zufiihrung  darf  daher  in  keiner  Entwickelungs- 
phase  eine  Unterbrechung  erleiden.  Sie  bilden  neben  Licht  und 
Luft  den  wichtigsten  Lebenserhalter  und  niemand  wird  der  Dreiheit 
Sonne-Sauerstoff-Salze  den  ersten  Platz  in  der  Hygiene  und  Thera- 
pie  streitig  machen  diirfen. 

Der  Einwand  nun,  dass  durch  die  iibliche  Nahrungsaufnahme  das 
Salzbedurfnis  in  jedem  Falle  hinreichend  gedeckt  werde,  wird  durch 
die  Erfahrung  widerlegt.  Bei  vorwiegend  vegetabilischer  Emah- 
rung  tritt  das  Salzbedurfnis  besonders  stark  hervor,  wie  der  Salz- 
hunger  aller  Pflanzenf resser  beweist.  Es  sei  nur  an  die  Salzlecke  der 
Kinder  und  Pferde  und  an  die  Wanderungen  wildlebender  Tiere  zu 
Salzquellen  im  Wasser  und  Gestein  erinnert.  Fiir  weite  Volkskreise 
aber  bildet  das  salzreiche  Fleisch  nur  eine  oft  recht  seltene  Zuspeise, 
salzarme  Yegetabilien  die  Hauptnahrung. 

1st  es  nun  auch  noch  erwiesen,  dass  unsere  Feld-  und  Gkrten- 
friichte  infolge  der  Mineralsalzannut  des  durch  tausendjahrige 
Kultur  ausgelaugten  Bodens  armer  an  Nahrsalzen  sind  als  Fruchte, 
die  jungfraulichem  Boden  entstammen — ^und  diese  Tatsache  wird 
von  autoritativer  Seite  zugestanden — so  wird  die  Widerstandsun- 
fahigkeit  und  Lebensschwache  weiter  Volkskreise  erklarlich,  die 
ungeachtet  reichlicher  Eiweiss-,  Fett-  und  Kohlehydrateaufnahme 
an  sogenannter  Unteremahrung  leiden.  Die  logische  Konsequenz 
dieser  Erkenntnis  ist  systematische  Zufiihrung  der  fehlenden  Salz- 
verbindungen.  Kochsalz  allein  kann  auf  die  Dauer  unmoglidi 
geniigen,  wenn  auch  dem  Chlomatrium  die  erste  Stellung  unter  den 
Salzen  zuerkannt  werden  muss. 

Aufgabe  der  wissenschaftlichen  Forschung  wird  es  sein,  das  Ver- 
haltnis  der  iibrigen  Salzverbindungen  fiir  die  rationelle  Emahrung 
der  verschiedenen  Lebensalter  unter  Beriicksichtigung  der  sonstigen 
Lebensverhaltnisse  festzustellen,  wie  dies  Julius  Hensel  schon  friiher 
mit  nicht  zu  leugnendem  Erfolge  versucht  hat.  Immerhin  bietet 
sich  hier  der  exakten  wissenschaftlichen  Forschung  noch  ein  weites 
Feld.  In  der  Hygiene  werden  wir  auf  den  Zusatz  fehlender  Salzver- 
bindungen zu  den  Nahrungsmitteln  nicht  verzichten  konnen  und  eine 
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Erweiterung  der  diatetischen  Therapie  im  Sinne  einer  entsprechend 
dosierten    Nahrsalzzufuhr    bei    verschiedenen    pathologischen    Zu-  , 

standen,  die  sich  den  bisher  geiibten  therapeutischen  Massnahmen 
wenig  znganglich  erwiesen,  ergibt  sich  dann  von  selbst. 

*  Zeltschrift  fQr  Biologie,  Band  9,  1873. 

■  Deutsch.  mediz.  Wochenachrift,  1904,  Nr.  36-37.  . 

*  M.  Blauberg :  Experi  men  telle  c.  krltische  Studlen  fiber  SRugllngsf^ces.    Ber- 
lin, 1897. 

*  L.  Hermann :  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie,  14.  Aufl.,  1910. 

'S^iator,  Zuntz,  J.  Munk:  Bericht  (Iber  die  Ergebnisse  des  an  Gettl  ansge- 
fdlirten  Hungerversuchs.    Berl.  Kl.  Wchnschr.,  1887,  S.  428.    Ferner  L.  Luclanl :  ^ 

Das  Hungem,  Leipzig,  1890. 

* 

*AIbu  nnd  Neuberg:  Physlologle  und  Pathologie  des  Mineralstoffwechsels,  '\ 

BerUn,  1906,  S.  28. 
'4.  Aufl.,  1909.  I 

'Der  el^trochemische  Betrleb  der  Organlsmni.    IV.  Aufl.,  Mtlnchen,  1911.  ] 

*  Vorlesnngen  flber  Wirkung  und  Anwendung  der  unorganischen  Arzneistoffe.  | 
Leipzig,  1907.  I 

*•  Physiologie  und  Patbologle  des  Mlneralstoffwechsels.*   Berlin,  1906.  . 

* 
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DEB  EINPLUSS  DEB  BEWEGUNG  ATJE  DAS  NEBVENSYSTSM. 

Prof.  Dr.  Leon  Asheb,  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Es  ist  das  Nervensystem,  welches  alle  unsere  Bewegungen  beherrscht, 
und  daher  liegt  der  Einfluss  des  Nervensystems  auf  die  Bewegungen 
klar  zu  Tage.  Schwieriger  liegen  die  Verhaltnisse,  wenn  es  sich 
darum  handelt,  umgekehrt  den  Einfluss  der  Bewegung  auf  das  Ner- 
vensystem  festzustellen.  Ja,  es  konnte  die  Frage  aufgeworfen  wer- 
den,  ob  man  iiberhaupt  einen  solchen  Einfluss  als  einen  wirksamen 
Factor  ansehen  diirfe. 

Gliicklicherweise  giebt  es  ein  absolut  sicheres  Fundament,  von 
welchem  die  Betrachtung  dieses  Einflusses  ihren  Ausgang  nehmen 
kann  und  das  ist  eine  anatomische  Thatsache.  Die  willkiirlichen 
Muskeln,  mit  denen  wir  unsere  Bewegungen  ausfiihren,  sind  reich- 
lich  mit  Nerven  versehen,  welche  aus  den  hinteren  Wurzeln  stammen 
und  morphologisch  durchaus  als  sensible  oder  richtiger  centripetale 
Nervenfasern  bezeichnet  werden  mussen.  Wie  bekannt,  hat  sich 
Sherrington  grosse  Verdienste  irni  die  Aufklarung  der  sensiblen 
Innervation  der  Muskeln  erworben.  Nicht  weniger  sicher  als  diese 
anatomische  Thatsache  imd  fiir  unser  Problem  noch  bedeutsamer  ist 

* 

der  Nachweis,  dass  diese  Fasem  sehr  wesentlich  an  der  Regulation 
der  Bewegungen  beteiligt  sind.  In  einer  grossen  Reihe  glanzender 
Untersuchungen  hat  Sherrington  gezeigt,  dass  durch  die  Bewegungen 
des  Muskels  die  in  ihm  liegenden  centripetalen  Nenjen  gereizt  werden 
und  dass  die  hierdurch  enstehenden  En^gungen — Sherrington 
bezeichnet  sie  als  proprio  rezeptive— den  weiteren  Ablauf  einer 
andererseits  ausgelosten  Bewegung  massgebend  beeinflussen.  Den 
Arbeiten  Sherrington's  haben  sich  gute  Untersuchungen  von  Magnus 
angeschlossen,  welcher  gleichfalls  die  grosse  Bedeutung  der  aus 
Muskelnervenerregung  stammenden  Componente  fiir  die  Bewegung 
demonstriren  konnte.  Gewissermassen  konnte  der  Ausfall  einer 
Bewegung,  z.  B.  ob  eine  Beugung  oder^^Streckung  eintreten  wiirde, 
durch  eine  voraufgegangene  Bewegung,  die  das  betreffende  Glied  in 
eine  bestimmte  Lage  brachte,  geradezu  vorausgesagt  werden.  Der 
Beweis  dass  es  die  Buskelnerven  waren,  welche  den  Einfluss  ausiibten, 
wurde  dadurch  erbracht,  dass  die  Regulationen   wegfielen,   wenn 
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vorher  die  Tom  Muskel  stammenden  centripetalen  Nerven  in  ihrer 
Yerbindung  mit  dem  Centralnervensjrstem  unterbrochen  worden 
waren*  Alle  diese  Versuche  betreflfen  zwar  nur  Riickenmarksreflexe ; 
es  kann  aber  kaum  bezweif elt  werden,  dass  es  sich  hier  um  ein  fiir 
das  ganze  Centralnervensystem  giiltiges  Phaenomen  handelt.  Dies 
um  so  weniger,  als  die  originellen  Forschungen  von  Uexkiill's,  an 
wirbellosen  Thieren  uns  dariiber  belehrt  haben,  das  ein  Prinzip  von 
allgemeiner  biologischer  Bedeutung  vorliegt.  Nach  ihm  ist,  bildlich 
gesprochen,  die  Muskulatur  im  Centrabiervensystem  durch  einen 
Reprasentanten  vertreten  nnd  dieser  Keprasentant  sorgt  dafiir,  dass 
die  Bewegungsimpulse,  welche  das  Centrabiervensystem  aussendet, 
den  Bediirfnissen  der  peripheren  Muskulatur  entsprechen.  Oder, 
um  auf  dem  Boden  der  beobachtbaren  Thatsachen  zu  bleiben,  von* 
Uexkull  konnte  zeigen,  das  je  nach  dem  Zustand,  in  welchen  er  die 
periphere  Muskulatur  brachte  entweder  Erregung  oder  Hemmung 
dieses  Muskels  durch  Yermittlung  des  Zentralnervensystems  ent- 
stand.  Nun  ist  eine  derartige  Beziehung  nicht  anders  moglioh,  als 
dadurch,  dass  sensible,  von  der  Muskulatur  ausgehende  Impulse  in 
den  Mechanismus  des  Zentralnervensystems  eingreifen.  Man  kann 
sich  hieriiber  verschiedene  BUder  machen. 

Alle  diese  Thatsachen,  welche  ich  nur  kurz  skizzieren  konnte, 
schaffen  eine  sichere  Grundlage  fiir  die  Betrachtung  des  etwaigen 
Einflusses  der  Bewegung  auf  das  Nervensystem.  Die  Bewegungen, 
welche  wir  ausfiihren,  miissen,  dem  gesagten  zu  Folge,  die  Nerven 
unserer  Muckeln  reizen,  die  Entstehung  proprioreceptiver  Beize 
veranlassen  und  dem  Centralnervensystem  einen  Zustrom  von  Im- 
pulsen  verschaffen,  der  nicht  gleichgiiltig  sein  kann.  Denn  wo  Ein- 
richtungen  vorhanden  sind,  um  Erregungen  aufzunehmen,  ist  der 
Sinn  solcher  Einrichtimgen  der,  einem  physiologischen  Bediirfnis 
des  Organismus  zu  geniigen.  Von  diesem  Standpunkt  aus  darf  man 
behaupten,  dass  die  Bewegung  physiologischer  Bedfirfnisse  auch  die  ^ 
des  Centralnervensystems  erfiillt. 

Die  Analyse  des  Einflusses  der  Bewegung  auf  das  Centralnerven- 
system ist  vor  die  Aufgabe  gestellt,  von  dieser  Grundlage  ausgehend 
etwas  weiter  vorzudringen.  Die  gewohnliche  Annahme,  welche 
gemacht  wird,  ist  die,  dass  durch  Ausfiihrung  von  Bewegungen  das 
Centralnervensystem  geiibt  wird.  So  richtig  diese  Annahme  wohl 
ist,  sie  besagt  nicht  mehr  als  die  Wiederholung  einer  oft  gemachten 
Beobachtung.  Worin  diese  Uebung  besteht,  ist  eine  Frage,  welche 
sehr  verschiedentlich  und  eigentlich  nur  in  Gestalt  von  Hypothesen 
beantwortbar  ist.  Sehr  haufig  wird  die  Vorstellung  vertreten,  dass 
das  Centralnervensystem  durch  Wiederholung  von  Bewegungen  ver- 
anlasst  werde,  die  Impulse  zu  diesen  Bewegungen  in  zweckmasaiger 
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und  quantitatiy  mehr  oekonomischer  Weise  auszusenden.  Audi 
bedient  man  sich  des  Bildes,  dass  Innervationen,  welche  das  C^itral- 
nervensystem  haufiger  aussendet,  die  Bahnen  im  Centralnervensys- 
tem  "  ausschleifen  "  helfen.  Alle  solche  Vorstellungen  beriickdch- 
tigen  nur  die  centrifugale  Seite  des  Geschehens.  Sicher  aber  ist  bei 
diesen  Uebungserscheinungen  das  Centrabiervensystem  nicht  aos- 
schliesslich  autonom  dabei ;  sondem  die  peripheren  ihnen  zostromen- 
den  Einfliisse  spielen  eine  Rolle. 

Am  ehesten  wird  dies  an  passenden  Beispielen  klar.  Die  Gehbewe- 
gongen,  die  Ausfiihrung  f einerer  Fertigkeiten  wie  Nahen,  das  Spielen 
eines  musikalischen  Instrumentes  miissen  erlernt  werden.  Unsere 
Aufmerksamkeit  muss  im  Anfang  fast  jeder  Einzelheit  in  diesen 
Bewegungen  geschenkt  werden;  allmahlich  aber  mit  zunehmender 
Uebung  bedarf  es  keiner  Aufmerksamkeit  mehr  und  die  Bewegungen 
laufen  in  der  sicheren,  yon  hoheren  psychischen  Zustanden  unoon- 
trollirter  Art  der  Reflexe  ab.  Selbstverstandlich  sind  viele  Factoren 
am  Werke,  um  die  reflectorische  Sicherheit  gewollter  Bew^ungen 
einzuiiben,  untem  anderen  fortwahrende  Eindriicke  unserer  Sinnes- 
organe,  je  nach  der  Sphahre,  innerhalb  wdcher  sich  die  Bewegung 
abspielt.  Es  ist  nicht  meine  Aufgabe  auf  diese  Factoren  einzugehen. 
Zu  den  Factoren  gehoren  jedenfalls,  nach  den  Voraussetzungen, 
welche  ich  entwickelt  habe,  die  sensorischen  Impulse,  welche  wahrend 
der  Ausfiihrung  der  Bewegung  selbstentstehen.  Wenn  man  der 
Meinung  ist,  dass  die  vom  Centralnervensystem  ausgehenden  Eire- 
gungen  das  Centralnervensystem  so  verwenden  konnen,  dass  nach- 
f olgende  Erregungen  leichter  ablaufen  und  "  abgeschliffene  "  Bahnen 
Yorfinden,  dann  kann  nichts  der  Annahme  im  Wege  stehen,  dass  die 
genannten  "  proprioceptiven "  Einfliisse  das  Centralnervensystem 
fimctionell  formireH  helfen.  Bedenkt  man  wie  gross  der  Einfluss  der 
proprioceptiven  Reize  auf  die  reflectorischen  Bewegungen  ist,  so  wird 
man  nicht  umhin  koimen,  auch  ihr  Walten  in  den  gewollten  Bewe- 
gungen anzuerkennen.  Die  gewollten  Bewegungen  enthalten  in  den 
durch  sie  entstehenden  proprioceptiven  Reizen  eine  Componente, 
welche  fortwahrend  auf  das  Centralnervensystem  einzuwirfcen 
vermag  und  mithilft  desselbe  f iir  die  Bewegung  einzuiiben. 

Versuchsweise  mochte  ich  eine  etwas  in  das  Detail  gehende  Hypo- 
these  zur  Discussion  stellen,  welche  die  Art  und  Weise  betrifft,  wie  die 
Bewegung,  die  haufig  ausgefiihrte  Bewegung,  ihren  Einfluss  auf  das 
Centralnervensystem  geltend  macht.  Ich  glaube,  dass  wesentlich  der 
Angriflfspunkt  im  Riickenmark,  jedenfalls  subcortical  liegt,  und  zwar 
auf  der  sensorischen  Seite.  Im  Riickenmark  oder  subcortical  diirfte 
er  deshalb  liegen,  weil  eben  eingeiibte  Bewegungen  ohne  BeteUigung 
des  hoheren  Sensoriums  zu  Stande  kommen.  Alle  Greschicklichkeit 
unsrer   Glieder   ist   ziemlich    der    intellectuellen    Sphare   entruckt. 
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Femer  lehren  Erfahrungen  aus  der  Pathologie,  dass  gerade  Schadi- 
gungen  der  sensorischen  Gebiete  des  Riickeninarks  zu  auffallenden 
Stonmgen  der  Motilitat  fiihren,  in  vieL  hoherem  Grade  als  ent- 
sprechende  Schadigungen  im  Grosshim ;  die  Tabes  dorsalis  mag  als 
Beispiel  dienen.  Umgekehrt  darf  geschlossen  werden,  dass  der 
Zustand  der  sensorischen  Zone  des  Riickenmarks  die  motorische 
Leistungsfahigkeit  mit  bedingt.  Nach  dieser  Richtung  weisen  ja 
auch  die  Aufschliisse,  welche  wir  Verwom  und  seinem  Schiller  fiber 
den  Mechanismus  der  Strychninvergiftung  verdanken.  Je  mehr  wir 
Bewegungen  bestimmter  Art  ausfuhren,  urn  so  ofter  werden  die  sen- 
sorischen Apparate  des  Ruckenmarks  und  vielleicht  einige  hoheren 
subcorticalen  gleicher  Art  durch  proprioceptive  Reize  getroflfen,  so 
dass  ein  dauemd  geanderter  Zustand  dieser  Apparate  entsteht.  Sie 
werden  gewissermassen  abgestimmt  auf  die  eingeubte  Bewegung. 
Geringere  Schwellenwerte  der  Reize  sind  fortan  nur  notig,  um  den 
Ablauf  der  Bewegung,  wenn  erst  der  Impuls  hierzu  gegeben  worden 
ist,  so  zu  gestalten,  wie  es  am  zweckmassigsten  ist 

Der  naiven  Anschauung  der  Laien  nach  hat  die  Bewegung  man- 
nigfache  gunstige  Einflusse  auf  das  Nervensystem.  Die  wissen- 
schaftliche  Betrachtung  darf  ohne  jede  falsche  Scheu  diese  naive 
Anschauung  als  einen  leitenden  Pfad  benutzen.  Das  Nervensys- 
tem, welches  selbst  alle^eile  unseres  Organismus  beherrscht  ist  durch 
erne  planvoUe  Harmonie  mit  alien  Teilen  derartig  in  Wechselbezie- 
hung,  dass  es  auch  in  Abhangikeit  von  ihnen  steht  Daher  kann 
es  nicht  Wunder  nehmen,  wenn  die  Bewegung,  welche  einen  gunsti- 
gen  Einfluss  auf  den  Kreislauf,  auf  die  Atmung,  auf  die  Stoflfwech- 
selprozesse  ausubt,  mittelbar  dadurch  auch  das  Nervensystem  for- 
dert.  Dieser  Einfluss  darf  durchaus  nicht  unterdruckt  werden. 
Wenn  wegen  mangelnder  korperlicher  Betatigung  die  Atmung  eine 
flache  ist,  der  Kreislauf  in  den  ungfinstigen  gelegenen  Regionen  des 
Korpers  zu  Stagnationen  neigt,  die  Stoflfwechselprozesse  der  Forde- 
rung  durch  den  machtigsten  Impuls,  der  korperlichen  Bewegung  er- 
mangeln,  so  entstehen  Stockungen  in  der  Elimination  von  Stoflfwech- 
selproducten  aus  den  Geweben.  Kein  Grewebe  ist  aber  empfindlicher 
als  das  Nervengewebe  und  es  leidet  in  seinen  feineren  Functionen 
sdion  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  die  gewissenhafteste  chemische  Untersuchung, 
die  grundlichste  arztliche  Beobachtung  keine  positive  Angabe  zu 
Tage  fordert  Es  ist  in  den  Lymphspalten,  wo  die  fur  den  Organis- 
mus schadlicheren  Stoflfwechselproducte  sich  anhaufen.  Nun  ist,  wie 
bekannt,  die  Triebkraft,  welche  die  Lymphe  aus  den  Geweben  ent- 
femt  eine  recht  geringe;  die  Muskelbewegung  ist  die  bedeutsamste 
Hil&kraft ;  aus  manchen  Regionen  fliesst  die  Lymphe  uberhaupt  erst 
merklich  ab,  wenn  die  Muskeln  in  Aktion  treten.  Dieses  Moment 
spielt  eine  RoUe  unter  den  giinstigen  Einfliissen  der  Muskelbewe- 
gung auf  das  Nervensystem. 
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den  hochsten  Dingen  gem  bei  korperlicher  Bewegung  erteilt  wurde. 
Ein  so  geistreiches  und  scharf  beobachtendes  Volk  musste  wohl  gate 
Grimde  haben,  korperliche  Bewegung  und  geistige  Beachaftigung 
mit  einander  zu  verkniipfen.  Aus  einer  grossen  Beihe  coltureller 
Bedingungen  heraus  haben  wir  es  aufgegeben  dem  Beispiele  der 
Griechen  zu  folgen.  Und  doch  kann  derjenige,  welcher  aufmerksam 
die  Bfographie  von  Mannem  verfolgt,  deren  Leben  erfolgreich  der 
wissenschaftlichen  Bethatigung,  gelegentliche,  sehr  beobachtungs- 
werte  Ausserungen  kennen  lemen,  welche  ein  belles  Licht  auf  die 
Beziehungen  zwischen  geistigen  Leistungen  und  der  Bewegung 
werfen.  Idi  denke  hierbei  beispielsweise  an  eine  ausserst  characte- 
ristiche  Bemerkung  von  H.  von  Helmholtz,  welcher  bekannte,  dasa 
ihm  oft  auf  Spaziergangen  urplotzlidi  die  Einfalle  der  lange 
gesuchten  Losung  schwieriger  Probleme  gekommen  seien.  Solche 
Beispiele  aus  der  Werkstatte  geistig  thatiger  Menschen  liessen  sich 
wohl  viele  hauf en.  Diirfen  wir  nicht  Belehrun^  aus  der  auffallenden 
Thatsache  ziehen,  dass  Gegenden,  die  ohne  allzugroisse  Miihe  den 
Genuss  der  Natur  erlauben^  die  bevorzugten  Statten  sind,  denen 
schopferische  Kiinstler  entstammen  oder  in  denen  sie  sich  heimisch 
fuhlen?  Natiirlich  ist  das  asthetische  Mom^it  ein  schwerwiegender 
Factor  hierbei,  aber  der  Weg  zu  ihm  ist  die  korperliche,  miihelose 
Bewegung.  Ich  bin  der  Meinung,  dass  die  korperliche  Bewegung  in 
diesem  Sinne  eine  zwar  noch  nicht  naher  definirbare  aber  sicher 
vorhandene  Wirkung  auf  das  geistige  Greschehen,  demnach  auf  unser 
Nervensystem  hat.  Diese  Seite  unseres  Problemes  ist  der  emsten 
Beriicksichtigung  durch  die  Erzieher  unserer  Jugend  wert. 

Die  Sinnesorgane  sind  in  gewisser  Beziehung  dem  Nervensysteme 
zuzuzahlen  und  deshalb  sei  noch  auf  eine  mittelbare  Wirkung  der 
korperlichen  Bewegung  hingewiesen.  Unsere  Sinnesorgane  scharfen 
rich  durch  Uebung  und  verkummem  durch  mangelhaften  Gebrauch. 
Fur  uns  kommen  wesentlich  Auge  und  Ohr  in  Betracht,  die  beiden 
Erzieher  des  menschlichen  Gtoistes.  Wohl  ist  manches  iibertrieben, 
was  von  der  feinen  Scharfe  des  Auges  und  des  Ohres  bei  Volkern 
behauptet  wird,  die  in  nicht  sesshafter  Kultur  ein  ungebundenes 
Ld>en  der  Freiheit  fiihren.  Man  wird  sich  aber  nicht  des  Eindrucks 
erwehren  konnen,  dass  der  Zwang  Jahre  lang  in  schlechter  Haltung 
auf  der  Schulbank  zu  sitzen,  ohne  Compensation  durch  haufige 
Bewegung  in  der  wirHich  freien  Natur,  eine  Versiindigung  an  der 
Leistungsfahigkeit  unseres  Gesichtsinnes  bedeutet.  Yon  selbst  sind 
demjenigen,  welcher  korperlicher  Bewegung  sich  erfreuen  kann, 
imzahlige  Gelegenheiten  geboten,  die  von  Nutzen  fiir  die  verfeinerte 
Uebung  unseres  Sehorganes  sind.  Weniger  offenbar  ist  der  Zusam- 
meahang  zwischen  Horvermogen  und  den  Leistungen  unseres  Ohres. 
Dem  Stadtbewohner  unserer  Tage  wird  eher  ein  zuviel  als  ein  zu- 
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wenig  an  Gerauschen  aller  Art  geboten,  so  dass  die  Gefahr  einer 
Abstumpfung  bedenklich  naher  riickt.  Die  korperliche  Bewegung 
als  solche  ist  bier  machUos;  nur  mittelbar,  wenn  sie  uns  die  ruliigere 
Natur  aufsuchen  lasst,  gewinnt  sie  Einfluss. 

Zum  Schluss  mochte  ich  darauf  hinweisen,  dass  der  Physiolog  nnd 
Hygieniker  keine  korperliche  Bewegung  derjenigen  an  Wert  gleich- 
stellen  kann,  welche  die  natiirliche  ist.  In  unserer  Zeit  des  Sportes, 
dessen  emsiges  Betreiben  liberal  dort,  wo  er  gesund  ist,  wir  auf  das 
lebhafteste  begriissen,  erscheint  mir  eine  Erinnenmg  hieran  nicfat 
unangebracht.  Gleichmassige  Uebung  der  Gesamtkorpermuskulatur 
und  gleichmassige  Beanspruchung,  im  Zusammenhange  hiemit,  der 
grossen  Functionen  unseres  Korpers  gewahren  das  Gehen  and  alle 
Beschaf  tigungen,  die  zu  nicht  iiberanstrengenden  Excursionen  veran- 
lassen,  sowie  das  Schwinunen.  Der  Sport  in  Ehren,  aber  die  physio- 
logischen  Leistungen  diirfen  nicht  in  das  Hintertreffen  gerathen. 


THE  INFLUEKCE  OF  EXEBCISB  ON  THE  HEABT. 

K.  Tait  McKbn^ie,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  BdacaUon,  University 

of  Penn^ylyanla,  Philadelphia. 

The  hour  has  arrived  for  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  exercise  in  relation  to  the  heart 

The  invention  of  new  instruments  of  precision,  the  compiling  of 
statistics  from  large  numbers  of  observations  on  the  blood  preasore, 
pulse  rate,  and  heart  sounds,  in  normal  yoimg  people  at  rest  and 
under  exercise,  have  revealed  the  frequency  of  enlargements,  varia- 
tions, and  irr^ilarities,  transient  or  functional  in  character  for  the 
most  part,  which  might  with  propriety  be  termed  variations  within 
the  normal  rather  than  evidences  of  a  pathological  state. 

Much  medical  opinion  must  of  necessity  be  f  oimded  on  the  evidence 
of  single  or  occasional  cases,  or  even  on  that  last  refuge  of  the  in- 
definite, "years  of  experience,"  which  takes  the  place  of  accurate 
observation  with  so  many  men,  and  in  consequence  many  a  child 
is  classed  as  diseased  or  defective  and  forbidden  the  exercise  and  play 
tliat  is  essential  to  its  physical  welfare,  both  present  and  future. 
James  Mackenzie  wisely  says,  "  I  have  seen  numbers  of  these  going 
through  elaborate  methods  whom  I  would  have  sent  out  to  the  play 
fields." 

The  mere  presence  of  a  heart  murmur  has  been  considered  so  serious 
and  disabling  a  sympton  that  the  necessary  activity  of  many  young 
people  has  been  harmfully  curtailed.  Its  importance  in  the  field  of 
cardiac  symptoms  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  too  often  the 
more  grave  and  significant  signs  of  heart  weakness  have  been  put  too 
far  into  the  background. 
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As  the  result  of  a  conversation  with  Prof.  Wenckebach,  of  Strass- 
burg,  in  which  he  deplored  the  lack  of  accurate  information  as  to 
the  frequency  of  heart  murmurs  in  different  postures  of  the  body  and 
under  conditions  of  rest  and  exercise  in  the  normal  youth,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  taken  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  incoming  class  of  students,  whose  ages  lay  between  17  and 
25  years.  In  common  with  all  well-regulated  schools  and  coDeges  in 
America  this  university  requires  a  thorough  medical  examination 
from  all  its  students  before  beginning  the  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion, whidi  is  an  integral  part  of  their  college  work.  Out  of  the 
thousand  and  more  who  came  up  for  this  examination  in  October, 
only  those  were  chosen  who  presented  no  apparent  defect  during  the 
regular  medical  test.  These  selected  men  were  given  a  more  careful 
and  thorough  heart  examination,  and  when  any  doubt  was  felt  about 
the  presence  of  a  murmur,  two,  or  sometimes  three,  observers  made 
separate  examinations. 

The  selected  student  took  50  steps  of  stationary  running,  raising 
the  knees  high  at  each  step,  so  that  -the  heart  was  brought  to  a  state 
of  great  activity.  He  then  lay  down  on  a  couch,  then  sat  on  a  chair, 
and  finally  stood  up,  the  stethoscope  being  applied  in  each  position. 
For  conducting  the  work  and  tabulating  the  results,  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  Ira  Ayer. 
The  report  includes  murmurs  only.  There  were  a  few  cases  of 
arhythmia  or  accented  aortic  or  pulmonary  second  sound  without 
murmurs,  but  these  have  not  been  included ;  nor  has  note  been  made 
of  any  general  conditions  like  anemia.  Such  cases  were  few,  and  the 
reporter  wished  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  subject, 
viz,  the  frequency  with  which  murmurs  develop  upon  light  exercise 
in  individuals  in  whom  no  heart  lesion  is  known  to  exist. 

Murmurs  that  were  doubtful  have  been  included,  and  a  few  very 
faint  ones  that  were  evanescent  were  placed  in  that  category.  They 
have  been  classified  according  to  location  under  six  heads,  viz:  1, 
apex;  2,  apex  and  base;  3,  fourth  space  just  left  of  sternum;  4,  pul- 
monic ;  5,  aortic ;  6,  aortic  and  pulmonic.  They  have  been  classified 
according  to  intensity  into  very  faint,  faint,  moderate,  and  loud. 
The  quality  was  in  almost  every  case  soft  and  blowing  or  puffing, 
although  in  a  few  cases  the  tone  was  slightly  harsh. 

Murmurs  were  found  in  74  out  of  the  266  men  examined  (27.8  per 
cent) ;  of  these  35  were  of  the  pure  pulmonic  systolic  type,  and  if 
we  include  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  others  it  was 
present  in  64  cases,  only  10  men  out  of  74  failing  to  show  it. 

Murmurs  were  much  more  frequent  in  the  recumbent  position. 
When  they  were  audible  in  all  three  postures  they  were  accentuated 
when  the  patient  lay  down  and  as  the  pulse  became  slower  and 
stronger.    This  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rotation  in  which 
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the  examinatioTis  were  made  because  the  order  was  changed  and  reex- 
aminations were  frequently  made  to  confirm  tjieir  result.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  table  of  results : 

Table  of  murmurs  found  in  apparently  norm^al  health  after  emerdse  (SO  step9» 

stationary  running) . 

[B— Eyaziesoent,  B— Observed  before  exercise,  V— Variable,  U— Unclassified  in  stiengUi.] 


1 

Moder- 
ate. 

Loud. 

Before. 
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TotaL 

A];>ex: 

Lying                          .  ^ » ^  r  r  -  - 

IE. 

IB. 

•...•••.•. 

IB. 

8^ui<f  ini? 

Sitting        

•••••••«•• 

Lying,  standing,  and  sitting. . 

Apex  and  base: 

Lying ....,,,, ^r--- 

1 
1 

IE. 

1 

2 

7 

IB. 

RtATUifnv       .              . . 

Sittine                 
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1 
2 

1 

3 

8 

Fourth  space  left  of  stemold: 
Lying  .  

2 

•  •  *      • 

3,1  E. 

1 

1 

IV. 
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Sitting 

Lying^  standing,  and  sitting. . 

Pulmonic: 
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StAnding 

Sitting 

Lying,  standing,  and  sitting. . 

Aortic: 

Lvinf                      

1 
1 

3 
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2                IS. 
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18 
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2 

* 
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I 
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5 

3 
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1 

1 
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, 
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Lying 
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1        '                               2 

1 
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1 

t 
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. 
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1 

S 

I 

No  marked  difference  could  be  found  between  those  who  had  led  an 
active  athletic  life  and  those  whose  occupation  had  been  sedentary, 
although  the  frequency  seemed  to  incline  to  those  of  inactive  habits 
rather  than  toward  the  more  vigorous  and  athletic.  The  frequency 
witli  which  these  murmurs  developed  even  on  slight  exertion  (28  per 
cent)  should,  however,  lead  to  caution  in  giving  an  unfavorable 
prognosis  when  they  are  found  following  severe  strain  or  fatigue. 

The  disappearance  of  murmurs  by  change  of  posture  alone  is  sig- 
nificant of  their  unreliability  to  determine  the  seriousness  of  a  heart 
lesion  when  other  symptoms  are  absent. 

I  have  purposely  given  this  investigation  in  detail  because  it  shows 
how  much  variation  within  the  normal  may  be  found  in  this  respect 
and  also  how  fallacious  may  be  the  conclusions  from  an  isolated  case 
if  unchecked  by  a  series  of  similar  observations. 

Athletic  exercises  may  be  divided  for  our  purpose  into  those  in 
which  a  mazimimi  effort  or  short  series  of  efforts  predominate,  such 
as  shot  putting,  weight  lifting,  heavy  gymnastics,  and  sprinting ;  and 
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exercises  of  endurance  in  which  the  single  eSort  is  slight  but  the 
series  prolonged  to  exhaustion,  like  walking,  cross-country  rutming, 
cycling. 

Exercises  of  effort  produce  a  sudden  and  rapid  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure, 200  cubic  c^itimeters  and  more,  which  rapidly  faUs  when  the 
effort  is  over.  The  pulse  rate  also  returns  quickly  to  its  normal  rate. 
The  resiliency  of  the  heart  is  tested  by  such  exercises  and  they  should 
be  avoided  by  those  of  advancing  years. 

Exercises  of  endurance  show  a  slower  rise  in  pulse  rate,  and  the 
blood  pressure  never  rises  very  high,  but  even  after  the  pulse  has 
returned  to  its  normal  rate  the  pressure  remains  high,  only  returning 
slowly  to  the  normal.  The  dangers  of  a  ccmtinuous  high  blood  pres- 
sure are  more  considerable  in  the  young  than  that  of  a  sudden  rise, 
so  that  the  long  and  exhausting  tests  of  endurance  seen  in  long  races 
are  not  adapted  to  the  best  development  of  young  and  growing 
children. 

These  two  forms  of  exercise  are  combined  to  a  high  degree  in  boat 
racing.  In  a  4-mile  race  a  series  of  maximmn  efforts  are  continued 
for  20  minutes;  the  pulse  increases  its  speed,  the  blood  pressure  rises. 
The  first  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  is  replaced  by  discomfort,  followed 
rapidly  by  a  sense  of  constriction  and  pain  in  the  chest  and  head, 
anxiety,  breathlessness,  mental  confusion,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
fainting.  The  oarsman  fights  desperately  for  breath,  the  heart  dilates 
widely  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  muscle  working  better  when 
sligfaUy  stretched.  This  dilatation  remains  till  the  equilibrium  is 
reestablished. 

Murmurs  always  appear  and  slowly  fade  away ;  but  even  after  the 
most  severe  strain  one  can  seldom  find  any  measurable  injury  in  a 
week's  time  in  a  heart  originally  sound  if  the  athlete  has  not  passed  30. 
It  is  in  those  of  advancing  years  that  the  danger  of  these  violent 
and  prolonged  efforts  is  seen.  An  elderly  man,  fresh  from  the  office 
wh^re  he  has  been  sitting  for  nine  monUis,  goes  mountain  climbing 
and  at  the  end  of  a  hard  climb  finds  himself  in  great  distress,  a  dis- 
tress which  does  not  disappear  when  he  rests.  His  heart  is  found 
badly  dilated  and  recovery  is  slow,  if  it  ever  takes  place.  Only  too 
often  the  dilatation  r^nains  or  recurs  on  the  slightest  exertion,  and 
he  remains  a  partial  or  ccnnplete  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Cases  have  been  reported  of  rupture  of  valves  due  to  heavy  and 
unexpected  strains  in  men  over  50,  but  I  have  foimd  no  record  of 
such  a  case  in  the  young. 

Systematic  exercise  if  kept  within  the  limits  of  overstrain  and  ex- 
haustion gradually  builds  up  the  heart  in  size  and  strength  and  even 
in  most  damaged  hearts  there  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  up  the 
tone  and  efficiency  than  by  movements  kept  within  the  limit  of 
fatigue. 
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ment,  and  anything  which  curtails  or  prevents  this  natural  means  of 
growth  must  result  in  preventing  the  individual  from  readiing  his 
highest  possibilities. 

DISOU88ION. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop,  of  New  York:  Eveiy  great  heart  specialist 
has  rediscovered  exercise  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  heart  disease. 
They  have  rediscovered  it  in  England  several  times,  and  of  late  years 
in  Germany.  But  in  serious  heart  disease  it  requires  courage  to  apply 
it,  while  fi:om  timidity  the  practitioner  often  induces  degeneration 
of  the  heart  muscle  by  compelling  inactivity  over  too  long  periods. 

Diet  and  out  of  do(Hr  exercise  are  the  only  effective  antidotes  in 
very  high  pressure,  and  if  any  of  you  stop  to  think  you  will 
admowledge  that  most  terminal  accidents  in  these  people  have  hap- 
pened when  they  were  quiet  in  bed  (thrombosis),  and  not  when  tak- 
ing pleasurable  exercise.  Anger  or  sudden  exertion  may  be  followed 
by  paralysis  (hemorrhage);.  Most  heart  patients  need  a  preliminary 
period  of  rest,  but  it  is  exercise  that  is  reconstructive  and  causes  their 
defective  kidneys  to  work. 

As  to  the  young  cardi(^aths  of  which  Dr.  McKenzie  has  spoken, 
I  confirm  his  experience,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  do  every 
year  is  to  liberate  some  young  people  to  lead  natural  lives  at  school. 
The  polygraph  is  a  great  help  in  analysing  these  conditions. 
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UPON  THE  BESPIEATOBY  SYSTEM. 

Thkooobb  Houqh,  Professor  of  Physiology,  UnlTersity  of  Virginia. 

No  physiological  effect  of  muscular  activity  is  more  immediate 
or  striking  than  the  increased  breathing  which  accompanies  h. 
Moderate  work,  such  as  a  walk  of  4  miles  an  hour,  increases  the 
respiratory  exchanges  three  or  four  fold  over  those  of  complete 
relaxation,  and  vigorSus  work  often  increasese  it  tenfold;  indeed, 
muscular  activity  is  the  one  condition  of  normal  life  which  demands 
distinctly  greater  work  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  the 
latter  responds  to  this  demand  with  increase  of  functional  activity 
comparable  only  with  that  produced  by  suffocation. 

Furthermore,  the  effect  of  the  augmented  breathing  is  not  limited 
to  meeting  the  respiratory  needs  of  the  tissues.  The  increased 
thoracic  aspiration  is  an  important  factor  in  the  return  of  venous 
blood  to  the  heart  at  a  time  when  the  diastolic  filling  of  that  organ 
must  take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible;  nor  is  it  a  less  important 
factor  in  the  flow  of  lymph  from  extrathoracic  to  intrathoracic  ves- 
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arterial  blood;  (3)  rise  of  temperature  of  the  blood  going  to  the 
respiratory  centca*;  (4)  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood, 
al&oug^  this  is  n^ligible  unless  the  arterial  oxygen  tensicm  is  ap- 
proxunately  less  than  half  the  normal;  (5)  afferent  nervous  im- 
pulses, especially  over  the  narves  of  pain.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
possibility  of  influenee  from  the  lungs  themselves,  through  the  vagus 
nerves. 

Of  these  possible  factors  the  experiments  of  Gteppert  and  Zuntz  ^ 
exclude  at  once  the  action  of  nervous  impulses  from  the  working 
muscles  and  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood.  These  ob- 
servers sectioned  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  dorsal  regicm,  thereby 
removing  from  afferent  connection  with  the  central  nervous  q^stem 
tLe  muscles  of  the  hind  legs,  which  were  then  thrown  into  contrac- 
tion by  stimulation  of  the  lumbar  cord.  The  breathing  movements 
were  increased  to  approximately  the  same  extent  as  by  normal  exer- 
cise, although  the  arterial  blood  proved  to  contain  its  full  amount  and 
presumably  its  normal  tension  of  oxygen.*  The  same  observers  noted 
a  marked  fall  of  the  carbon-dioxid  content  of  the  arterial  blood,  and 
concluded  that  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood  going  to  the 
respiratory  center  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  breathing. 
The  validity  of  this  last  conclusion  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Haldane  and  Priestley,*  who  justly  point  out  that  the  carbon-dioxid 
ccmtent  of  the  blood,  as  determin^  by  Greppert  and  Zuntz,  includes 
both  the  free  carbon  dioxid  and  that  combined  as  bicarbonates  or  with 
proteins.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  uncombined  carbon  dioxid 
which  exerts  a  tension  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  this  tension  of  carbon 
dioxid  which  influences  the  respiratory  center,  it  may  well  be  that 
muscular  activity  diminishes  the  combined  (and  so  the  total)  carbon 
dioxid  without  din>inishing  the  uncombined,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out diminishing  the  tension  of  this  gas.  It  has  been  furthermore 
suggested  that  the  acids  produced  during  muscular  activity  may 
appropriate  the  bases  of  the  blood  and  thereby  lessen  its  carrying 
power  for  carbon  dioxid ;  in  this  case  there  may  be  increased  tension 
of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  tissues  (the  respiratory  center  included)  at 
the  same  time  that  the  total  quantity  of  this  gas  in  the  blood  is 
diminished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  as  yet  no  direct  determinations  of  the 
tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  arterial  blood  during  muscular  activ- 
ity, nor  have  we  any  direct  determinations  of  the  "  carrying  power  " 
of  the  blood  for  this  gas  under  these  conditions.  Hence  Haldane's 
suggestion,  though  plausible,  must  remain  for  the  present  an  hypoth- 
esis awaiting  verification. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  as  to  the  tensions  of  oxygen  and 
jarbon  dioxid  in  tiie  blood  or  in  the  respiratory  center,  the  tensions 
of  these  gases  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  during  muscular  activity  of 
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s  is  of  obvious  advantage  to  the  organ- 
^,  iFerence  of  pressure  for  both  gases  be- 

eoli  when  the  greater  speed  of  the  blood 
more  rapid  diffusion  through  the  alveolar 

condition  of  "  overventilation  "  persists  for 
iter  the  cessation  of  the  exercise,  indicating 
•  t  the  overventilation  is  one  which  is  not  imme- 
■i  the  organism. 

long  ago  concluded  that  the  increased  breathing 
y  is  caused  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  some 
liar  activity  other  than  carbon  dioxid.    These  are 
■  the  blood  and  through  that  channel  influence  the 
:iter.    They  found  that  if  the  circulation  through  the 
Mporarily  stopped  during  the  period  of  tetanizing  the 
.no  increased  breathing  results,  even  though  the  working 
io  still  in  nervous  connection  with  the  central  nervous  sys- 
[)iration,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  increased  when, 
^'-siition  of  the  work,  the  circulation  through  the  muscles  was 
.ii>lished,  and  this  occurs  whether  the  muscles  are  in  nervous 
it'ction  with  the  central  nervous  system  or  not.    These  experi- 
'  AS  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hypemea  resulting  from 
M^  more  severe  forms  of  exercise  is  due  to  the  stimulating  effect  upon 
liie  respiratory  center  of  katabolites,  other  than  carbon  dioxid,  dis- 
harged  upon  the  blood  by  the  working  muscle.    We  may  adopt  this 
conclusion  without  attempting  to  determine  what  these  katabolites 
are  or  how  they  influence  the  center.    It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact 
that  the  duration  of  the  condition  of  overventilation  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  th%  work  corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  time  that  lactates 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  circulating  blood. 

During  the  half  hour  or  hour  after  the  exercise,  while  the  kata- 
bolites are  still  in  the  blood  and  are  influencing  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter, the  alveolar  tensions  of  carbon  dioxid  and  of  oxygen  are  probably 
ftn  approximate  indication  of  the  tension  of  the  same  gases  in  the 
blood.  If  this  be  true,  the  blood  must  reach  the  tissues  with  an  oxy- 
gen tension  between  10  and  20  per  cent  above  normal  and  with  a 
carbon-dioxid  tension  from  20  to  40  per  cent  below  normal.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield  to  consider  the  possible  far-reaching  effect  of 
this  change  in  the  blood ;  but  the  development  of  the  conception  o^ 
the  hormone  action  of  carbon  dioxid  suggests  the  importance  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  hygienic  significance  of  this  to  the  organism. 

The  facts  thus  far  considered  do  not,  however,  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  moderate  exercise,  such  as  a  brisk  walk,  the  stimulus  to 
increased  respiration  consists  in  the  action  of  the  muscular  meta- 
bolites in  question.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  such  exercise  shows, 
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not  a  fall,  but  a  distinct  rise  of  alveolar  carbon-dioxid  tenskm.  Tliis 
rise,  it  is  true,  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  great;  but  the  same 
rise,  when  produced  in  other  ways  in  the  resting  individual,  is  capable 
of  more  than  doubling  the  volume  of  air  breathed.  Hoice  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  adequate  cause.  Moreover,  if  the  muscular  katabolites 
in  question  are  lactic  or  other  intermediate  acids,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  arise  because,  under  the  conditions  of  intense 
work,  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  working  musde  is  insufficient  to 
effect  complete  oxidation  to  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  It  may  well  be 
that  moderate  work  does  not  overtax  the  power  of  the  circulation  to 
supply  the  oxygen  needed  for  complete  oxidation.  In  harmony  with 
this  line  of  thought  is  also  the  fact  that  moderate  work  is  not  followed 
by  the  low  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  high  tension  of 
oxygen  previously  described  for  hard  work  and  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  muscular  katabolites  in  the  blood;  on  the  contrary,  in 
this  case  the  alveolar  tensions  promptly  return  to  the  normal.  If 
this  be  true,  the  condition  of  the  <»rganism  with  moderate  muscular 
activity  differs  not  only  in  degree  but  also  in  kind  from  its  condition 
during  vigorous  activity. 

The  study  of  alveolar  tensions  during  muscular  activity  has  led  to 
a  suggestion,  by  Pembrey  and  Cook,^  which  is  deserving  of  attention, 
namely,  that  the  respiratory  distress  which  is  rdieved,  <m  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exercise,  by  the  advent  of  ^  second  wind,''  is  due  to  a 
temporary  excessive  carbon-dioxid  tension  in  the  lungs  and  blood, 
and  that  ^^  second  wind  "  comes  with  the  return  of  the  carbon-dioxid 
tension  to  or  below  normal.  The  experiments  of  these  investigators 
do  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  or  controlled  to 
establish  the  fact,  but  their  results  are  highly  suggestive  and  their 
theory  should  be  tested  by  further  experiment  Briefly,  they  found 
that  during  the  period  of  respiratory  distress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  exercise  the  carbon-dioxid  tension  was  often  26  per  cent  higher 
than  normal ;  whUe,  after  the  appearance  of  ^  second  wind,"  it  had 
returned  almost  or  quite  to  the  normal.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
places of  logic  that  ^e  coincident  occurrence  of  two  events  does  not 
prove  that  they  stand  in  any  causal  relation  to  each  other;  but  the 
results  of  these  workers  are  certainly  suggestive. 

Another  important  contribution  to  this  subject  has  been  made  by 
Leonard  Hill  and  his  coworkers.*  They  have  demonstrated  the  in- 
fluence of  breathing  pure  oxygen  in  lessening  the  severity  of  the 
respiratory  distress  during  exercises  of  maximal  effort,  sudi  as  the 
hundred-yard  dash.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
view  that ''  loss  of  wind  "  is  due  to  excessive  carbon-dioxid  tension  in 
the  respiratory  center,  for  the  presence  of  a  high  tension  of  oxygen 
would  not  lessen  the  production  of  carbon  dioxid.  An  explanation 
is,  however,  suggested  by  the  very  careful  and^  important  work  of 
Lindhard,*  who  shows  that  with  indteasing  tensions  of  oxygen  the 
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sensitiveness  of  the  center  to  the  carbon-dioxid  stimulus  decreases* 
In  oUier  words,  it  may  require  a  larger  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxid  than  normally  to  produce  respiratory  distress  when  the  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  raised  in  this  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  a  prom- 
ising line  of  inquiiy  in  this  chapter  of  the  hygienic  physiology  of 
muscular  activity.  There  is  evidence  for  the  view  that  in  regulating 
the  ventilation  of  the  lungs  the  respiratory  center  makes  use  of 
tbree  variables  in  the  act  of  breathing.^®  These  are  the  rate  of 
respiration,  the  amount  of  inspiratory  effort,  and  the  amount  of 
active  expiratory  effort.  Several  students  of  the  subject  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  rate  and  depth  of  respiration  are  controlled 
by  different  factors.  The  most  important  work  on  this  subject  is 
perhaps  that  of  Scott,*^  who  showed  that,  whereas  in  the  intact  rab- 
bit dyspnea  caused  by  breathing  air  comparatively  rich  in  carixm 
dioxid  involves  an  increase  of  both  rate  and  depth  of  breathing, 
when  both  vagi  nerves  are  cut  there  is  an  increase  in  depth  but  not 
in  rate.  With  a  slight  modification  I  can  state  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  dog.  Bichet  also  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  panting  of  dogs  upon  exposure  to  high  temperatures  con- 
sists of  rapid  and  shallow  respirations;  and  within  the  past  year 
Nicolaides  and  Dontas"  have  shown  that  the  polypnea  resulting 
from  rise  of  temperature  of  the  blood  does  not  occur  if  the  connec- 
tion of  the  respiratory  center  with  the  corpus  striatum  is  broken. 
Bate  and  depth  of  respiration  are  thus  controlled  by  different, 
althougfa  cooperating,  mechanisms. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  depth  of  respi- 
ration seems  to  be  similarly  controlled  by  two  factors,  the  extent 
of  contraction  of  inspiratory  muscles  and  the  extent  of  contraction 
of  expiratory  muscles.  In  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  the  former  is 
the  more  important;  possibly  it  is  the  sole  factor  of  depth.  In  la- 
bored breathing,  active  expiration  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. I  have  shown  that,  in  the  response  to  the  dyspneic  condi- 
tion produced  by  breathing  a  confined  volume  of  air,  there  are 
marked  individual  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the  expiratory 
muscles  are  used.  Whether  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  labored 
breathing  of  muscular  activity,  I  am  not  able  to  state;  but  it  is  a 
priori  probable,  and,  at  any  rate,  is  worthy  of  investigation.  The 
largest  efficient  alveolar  ventilation  during  labored  breathing  is 
secured  by  the  active  cooperation  of  inspiratory  and  expiratory  mus- 
cles, and  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  often  be  a  failure  of  the 
expiratory  mechanism  to  do  its  share  of  the  work.  This  would 
place  the  individual  at  considerable  disadvantage  during  labored 
breathing. 
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It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  for  those  interested  in  the  physi- 
ology of  muscular  activity,  and,  especially,  in  its  application  to  the 
actual  work  of  physical  training,  to  devise  some  method  of  testing 
(possibly  as  a  part  of  anthropometrical  physical  examination)  the 
respiratory  response  of  the  individual  to  muscular  activity  of  dLiffer- 
ent  degrees  of  intensity,  paying  special  attention  to  the  three  factors 
already  mentioned  and  also  to  the  relative  part  played  by  the  lower 
and  upper  series  of  ribs.  Such  measurements  may  give  important 
indications  of  the  need  of  special  training  of  the  breathing  in  Exer- 
cises of  relatively  great  intensity. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  such  training  is  possible^  I  may  cite  an 
experience  of  my  own  when  testing  different  individuals  breathing  a 
confined  volume  of  air.  Most  of  those  subjects  who  had  engaged  in 
athletic  work  held  down  the  rate  until  the  later  stages  of  dyspnea^ 
securing  their  increased  pulmonary  ventilation  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  respiration ;  and  in  this  increase  the  expiratory  muscles  took 
an  active  part.  A  large  percentage  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
habitually  took  little  exercise,  would  increase  the  rate  from  the  first ; 
in  doing  so,  they  did  not  allow  time  for  full  expiration,  and  these 
subjects  suffered  much  more  from  insufficient  alveolar  ventilation 
than  did  the  athletes.  In  the  same  group  of  subjects  there  were  three 
accustomed  to  public  speaking.  Even  though  they  had  never  had 
athletic  training  or  experience,  and  took  little  exercise  beyond  walk- 
ing, these  three  men  responded  to  dyspneic  conditions  much  as  did  the 
athletes.  It  seemed  that  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  expiratory  muscles  in  speaking,  and  the  training  of  this  mecha- 
nism showed  itself  in  the  more  effective  handling  of  the  conditions 
of  dyspnea. 

-  Finally,  I  would  raise  the  question  whether  in  limiting  our 
anthropometric  measurements  of  the  respiratory  system  to  chest 
expansion,  vital  capacity,  and  force  of  expiratory  effort,  we  are  not 
content  with  too  little;  for  these  things  alone  do  not  indicate  the 
dynamic  condition  of  this  mechanism.  We  should  know  not  only 
its  capacity,  but  also  its  actual  behavior  in  response  to  the  ccmdi- 
tions  of  labored  breathing.  The  solution  of  this  problem  in  practice 
is  not  easy,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  possible;  and 
surely  the  maintenance  of  the  best  possible  respiratory  conditions  in 
the  organism  under  stress  is  an  end  worthy  of  any  amount  of  patient, 
intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  rational  physical  education  to  attain* 


*  Geppert  and  Znntz :  Archly  fOr  die  gesammte  Physiologle,  1888,  XUI,  pw  180. 

'After  this  paper  was  prepared  there  appeared  the  work  of  Haldane  (Jour- 
nal of  Physiology,  1912,  XJilV,  p.  805),  from  which  he  concludes  that  daring 
mascnlar  activity  there  is  an  active  secretion  of  oxygen  by  the  pvUmonaty 
epithelium  from  the  alveoli  into  the  blood,  so  that  the  arterial  blood  at  this 
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time  leareB  the  heart  with  an  oxygen  tension  considerably  abore  that  of  the 
air  of  the  longa  The  correctness  of  this  condosion  most  stand  or  fall  with  the 
▼alldity  of  the  analytical  methods  employed. 

'Haldane  and  Priestley:  Joomal  of  Physiology,  1906,  XXXII,  p.  225. 

*  Hough,  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1812,  XXX,  p.  18.  This  paper  gives 
fun  Kter&iceB  to  the  literature  of  the  snbject 

'  It  instead  of  using  the  .arerages,  the  *'  walking  **  and  "  trot "  tensions  are 
compared  in  each  experiment  where  both  were  taken,  it  will  be  found  that 
tliere  is  a  slight  fall  of  GOa  tension  in  most  casea. 

'I^  these  experiments  the  breathing  moTcments  are  supposed  to  be  unimpeded 
by  fixation  of  the  ribs  in  the  muscular  work;  by  nasal  breathing,  when  this 
offers  undue  resistance  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air ;  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
of  req)iration,  wh«i  the  work  is  unduly  prolonged ;  or  by  any  holding  of  the 
breath  to  give  firmer  point  of  origin  to  contracting  muscles. 

'Pembrey  and  Ck)Ok:  Journal  of  Physiology,  1908,  XXXVII,  p.  Ixvli. 

'HiU  and  Mackenzie:  Journal  of  Physiology,  1910,  XXXIX,  p.  xxxili.  Hill 
and  Flack :  Ibid.,  1910,  XL,  p.  847. 

'lindhard:  Journal  of  Physiology:  1911,  XLII,  p.  887. 

*Hou|^ :  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1911,  iULViu,  pp.  87^-881. 

°Scott:  Jonnud  of  Physiology,  1908»  XXXVII,  p.  801. 

^  Nicolaides  and  Dontas :  Arch,  f .  PhysioL,  1911,  p.  249. 
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Annapolis,  Md. 

Exercise  in  the  naval  sendee  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
its  relation  to  the  officer,  to  the  enlisted  man,  to  life  on  shore  and 
tfloat,  to  the  variety  avaUable,  to  the  work  or  play  of  the  day,  and  to 
its  effects,  good  or  bad. 

Until  within  a  few  years  official  recognition  of  the  need  of  special 
forms  of  exercise  has  been  limited  more  or  less  to  the  physical -exer- 
dse  drills;  sword,  bayonet,  physical  drill  with  arms,  and  physical 
drill  without  arms.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  the  enlisted  force 
were  generally  active,  well-developed  men,  obtaining  frequent  mus- 
cular exercise  through  force  of  circumstances,  in  lieu  of  which  there 
most  now  be  provided  some  scheme  of  compulsory  physical  training. 
CMBcers  were  also  as  a  dass  of  better  physique,  principally  because  the 
demand  was  less  than  the  supply,  so  that  selection,  both  mental  and 
physical,  was  carried  to  a  higher  degree. 

Tlie  modem  navy  has  expanded  rapidly,  and  conditions  on  shore 
and  afloat  have  changed  both  from  th&  hygienic  and  the  physical 
standpoint.  A  great  part  of  the  crew  now  work  below  decks,  in 
heated  and  doubtful  atmospheres,  motor  power  is  replacing  hand 
labor  in  boats  and  on  shipboard,  physical  shore  drills,  like  infantry 
and  artillery,  are  of  less  importance  than  the  necessity  of  perfect^ 
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ing  great  gun  drills  in  place  aboard  ship,  while  mental  tension  and 
responsibility  is  increasing  with  attendant  drain  on  physical  strength. 

To  compensate  for  the  bad  effect  of  these  recognized  altered  con- 
ditions, executive  authority  has  prescribed  physical  exercise  for 
officers,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  encouraged  athletics  in  many 
ways  for  the  enlisted  personnel.  Failure  to  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults comes  from  various  causes.  The  physical  drills  soon  become 
monotonous,  consisting  of  the  same  series  of  movements  day  in  and 
day  out,  while  the  basic  principle  of  progressive  uniform  develop- 
ment is  not  present,  through  lack  of  some  mediod  by  which  weaknees 
followed  by  improvement  can  be  demonstrated.  There  is  no  special 
corps  of  instructors  to  keep  alive  the  personal  interest  and  to  correct 
faults,  the  time  allotted  is  short,  and  the  system  lacks  command,  so 
that  control  is  soon  lost,  and  the  movements  become  perfanct(»7  and 
spiritless. 

The  officers'  walking  test  is  bcrtter  than  nothing,  btft  hafdly  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  individual  a  daily  work  out  of  all  his  muscles  or  to 
improve  the  strength  of  his  upper  limbs  and  body.  AtHletics,  being 
voluntary  in  character,  only  reach  those  who  fed.  inclined  to  indulge, 
these  few  individuals  among  many  being  usually  the  well -developed 
physiques  for  whom  one  ^ould  ordinarily  have  no  feeling  of  worry. 

On  shore,  opportunity  does  not  always  exist  for  systematic  exercise 
in  the  usual  ways,  most  naval  stations  lacking  a  gymnasium  or  ade- 
quate area  which  can  be  devoted  to  voluntary  physical  training. 
Afloat,  opportimity  is  still  further  restricted. 

The  peculiar  conditions,  not  felt  ordinarily  in  civil  life,  during  the 
more  or  less  lengthy  periods  of  work  under  discipline  and  responsi- 
bility of  varying  degree,  affect  the  personal  inclination,  the  hours  off 
duty  being  devoted  to  family  or  to  pleasure  of  nonathlctic  type  for 
the  freedom  and  relaxation  that  goes  therewith. 

Unlike  cavilians,  who,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  the  same  locality,  the 
chances  of  naval  men  becoming  active  members  of  athletic  organiza- 
tions or  clnbs  are  slight,  lack  of  example  being  a  factor  here. 

Under  the  American  system  of  making  specialists  out  of  a  few 
individuals,  the  primary  idea  of  exercise  would  seem  to  tend  to  the 
creation  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  excel  in  doing  feats  of 
skill  and  strength,  and  to  the  many  a  desire  to  view  such  displays, 
the  rounding  out,  uniform,  and  healthful  development  of  all  indi- 
viduals being  a  secondary  instead  of  a  primary  consideration.  It 
follows  that  for  many  individuals  there  is  created  no  actual  liking 
for  exercise,  these  persons  never  having  really  felt  the  well-being 
that  comes  from  a  proper  dosage,  exercise  for  the  athletes  having  been 
made  a  drudgery  in  order  to  obtain  exceUence  in  condition  and  team 
work,  all  pleasurable  sensations  being  lost  in  the  lust  for  conquest 
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The  tUhletes,  therefore,  luiless  they  make  their  living  thereby,  soon 
give  up  their  methods  of  obtaining  exercise  because  of  dislike  or 
inability  to  gather  others  together  for  a  omtest  or  from  lack  of  a 
field  of  play,  while  the  nonathletes,  having  learned  no  other  form  of 
athletic  pleasure  than  that  of  viewing  others  perform,  go  the  way 
of  the  ignorant. 

Observation  of  hundreds  of  applicants  for  enlistment  or  appMot* 
meat  in  the  service,  particularly  in  the  case  of  youthful  candidates 
for  midshi|Mnan  at  Annapolis,  supposedly  the  selected  of  the  land 
(many  having  passed  through  college  or  preparatory  schools  where 
opportunity  for  physical  training  at  the  present  time  is  excellent), 
shows  a  noost  marked  n^eot  of  perscmal  knowledge  in  the  use  and 
lack  of  results  in  the  application  of  exercise  to  the  improv^nent  of 
defects  in  physique,  these  young  men  for  the  most  part  being  flat^ 
chested,  round-shouldered,  with  head  drooping  and  hips  carried  for- 
ward and  spine  distorted;  unhealthy  skins,  poor  circulation^  and  frail 
musculature  often  complete  the  picture.  Of  the  few  who  are  well 
derebped  many  have  exaggerated  certain  parts  so  as  to  have  beoome 
defective  in  posture.  Their  muscles  are  reduced  in  range  of  move- 
moit  from  continually  doing  heavy  work  of  the  same  charaetar  and 
from  unequal  development  of  antagonists,  so  that  they  are  musde 
bound,  awkward,  sluggish,  and,  when  attempting  to  apply  their 
power,- fi|^i  the  effort  thr^rai^  lack  of  coordination. 

Theee  young  moi,  both  weak  tod  strong  alike,  are  all  well 
giounded,  however,  in  exerciaea  commonly  claseed  aa  sports,  whadi, 
from  the  resuUs,  appear  to  be  mora  popular  throng  deaiie  for  fame. 
poor  advices  or  laek  of  reatrietion,  than  baaio  eaeroisea  whidi  would 
have  prepared  the  body  by  conectioii  of  ila  pkysieal  faoks  for  the 
strains  of  effort. 

Ai  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  where,  at  the  present  time, 
pkysical  training  iscoBsideDed  of  great  importance,  all  forms  of  exer^ 
cise,  both  v<^antary  and  compulsory,  are  encouraged  under  certain 
reetnctions  of  varioas  kinda. 

Tbit  assigned  compulsory  forma  of  es^rdae  are  made  up  of  drills 
tod  i^hletics.  The  athkde  drills  being  infantry,  artillery  (fidd 
pieces  drawn  by  hand),  great  gun  (using  dummy  bags  and  shell  of 
aanie  w^i^t  aa  standard  charge),  mines,  seamanship  (rowing  and 
ailing  boats),  gymnaaium,  and  swonL  The  compulsory  athletic 
oootests  between  cJasBm,  divisionfi,  and  companies,  are  rowing  (cutAer, 
tluee-fourtiis  mile),  tennis,  gymnastics,  wrestling,  swimming,  fenc- 
ing handball,  football,  badket  ball,  baseball,  lacrosse,  and  field  and 
tiack. 

The  drills  are  both  outdoor  and  indoor  and,  in  addition  to  those 
/regularly  assigned  as  part  of  the  acadmnic  course,  oth^^  are  assigned 
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as  competitive.  The  compulsory  athletic  contests  in  the  different 
seasons  are  restricted  to  individuals  not  members  of  the  navy  squads 
in  each  sport,  so  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  total  number  of  mid- 
shipmen who  at  some  time  are  not  engaged  in  athletics. 

Voluntary  lines  of  effort,  in  which  the  midshipmen  engage  for 
recreation,  or  collectively  represent  the  institution  against  oth^ 
coll^;es,  are  of  the  usual  kind:  Crew  racing,  football,  basket  ball, 
track  and  field,  baseball,  lacrosse,  wrestling,  swimming,  gymnastics, 
tennis,  fencing,  golf,  handball,  walking,  horseback  riding,  and 
bicycling. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  aim  of 
exercise  should  be  to  correct  faulty  posture  or  deformities;  strengthen 
weak  muscle  groups;  improve  nervous  control  and  coordination  to 
obtain  a  quicker  response  to  the  will ;  improve  the  appetite,  digestion, 
and  absorption,  thus  improving  metabolism  so  as  to  increase  body 
weight  (muscle)  and  bum  up  excess  of  food  (fat) ;  and  to  strengthen 
the  heart  and  lungs ;  the  body  being  placed  in  a  position  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  life  brought  out  by  the  strain  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  activity. 

The  effect  on  physique  of  constant  discipline;  compulsory  study 
hours;  examinations;  youth;  natural  ambition,  frequently  accentu- 
ated by  reward  for  excellence ;  rivalry,  urging  of  professional  coaches 
and  trainers,  and  desire  for  fame;  is  not  always  considered  in  oon- 
junction  with  excessive  physical  exercise.  These  combined  effects 
often  lead  to  insidious  overdoing,  particularly  when  there  is  fidlure 
to  remember  that  exercise  should  be  recreational  or  developmental  in 
character,  when  endurance  is  cultivated  rather  than  skill  and  team 
work  for  short  periods,  and  when  the  question  of  unnatural  fatigue 
is  lost  sight  of. 

The  primary  object  of  the  interclass  drills  and  games  is  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  various  exercises  and  to  force  as  many  individuals 
to  engage  in  physical  improvement  as  possible,  the  secondary  object 
being  to  develop  material  for  the  first  teams  (this  last  is  the  pre- 
dominant idea  in  the  American  scheme  of  physical  training  and  is 
responsible  for  the  poor  results  so  far  observed) .  Class  contests  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  recreational  strife,  making  the  exercise  one  of 
play  instead  of  work.  TTiere  is  no  necessity  for  arduous  training, 
due  to  the  lessened  speed  and  form  expected  irom  the  ccmtestants  and 
to  the  fact  that  winning  or  losing  is  not  a  vital  point,  the  players 
being  able  to  conserve  their  strength  by  slowing  up  when  fatigued. 

In  the  development  of  teams  fer  interinstitutional  contests  the 
peculiar  mental  state  affecting  coaches  (due  to  thoughts  of  prestige 
or  finance  usually)  and  players  (effect  of  esprit  de  corps),  brou^t 
out  by  fear  of  losing,  has  usually  evolved  an  excess  of  zeal,  both  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  various  sports  as  well  as  in  those 
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charged  with  the  production  of  a  winning  combination.  This  mental 
state  forces  matters,  there  being  no  time  for  progression,  and  with 
fiulnre  to  realize  that  shortness  of  season,  lack  of  previous  prepara- 
tion, press  of  studies,  relative  immaturity,  and  effect  of  constant  dis- 
cipline may  be  exerting  a  drain  on  vitality,  results  are  not  always  as 
expected.  In  the  production  of  a  winning  team  the  professional 
coach  is  thinking  very  little  of  the  future  of  his  subject,  but  a  great 
deal  on  obtaining  what  he  terms  "  material,"  which  really  means  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Commercialism  is  a  strong  factor  in  the 
athletics  of  to-day. 
Certain  sports  have  the  endurance  element  prominently  to  the 

front,  and  it  is  frequently  noticed  that  this  element  is  counted  on  at 
times  to  cover  lack  of  skill  and  team  work.  HI  effects  are  noted  fre- 
qnently,  even  in  the  well  trained,  from  cumulative  strain  in  endu- 
rance contests.  This  is  not  so  true  of  exercises  of  speed  and  short 
duration,  where  only  momentary  after  effects  show,  such  effects 
being  nullified  by  proper  care  and  restriction. 

In  the  naval  service  statistics  proving  that  athletes  live  long  are 
not  of  as  much  importance  as  proof  that  this  type  of  individual  will 
continue  to  withstand  the  marked  mental  and  physical  strain  of 
modem  naval  life,  whidi  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  The  same  man  in  civil  life  might 
be  considered  a  good  risk  both  from  the  average  business  and  effi- 
dmcy  standard,  but  this  does  not  always  hold  in  the  service  where 
reeponsibility  is  never  ending,  and  on  this  point  hinges  statistical 
diffierencea 

Some  of  the  effects  of  overindulgence  in  athletics,  commonly 
widely  advertised  as  of  benefit  to  the  individual,  are  symptoms  of 
acute  exhaustion,  breathlessness,  rapid  heart  action,  arythmia,  cyano- 
sis (dilatation  of  right  heart),  and  collapse;  later  loss  of  weight, 
nervous  and  mental  exhaustion,  lack  of  quickness  of  thought,  loss  of 
muscle  elasticity,  dull  and  listless  eyes,  unhealthy  skin,  and  general 
fatigue,  necessitating  going  on  the  sick  list  to  recover  from  auto- 
intoxication due  to  the  circulation  of  waste  combustive  products 
within  the  body.  Still  later  effects  have  been  noted  in  those  of 
athletic  history  in  the  naval  service,  conditions  applicable  to  athletic 
strain  affecting  future  usefulness.  Statistics  proving  favorable 
longevity  in  the  case  of  athletes  are  based  on  those  who,  as  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  handed  their  names  down  to  posterity ;  included 
in  the  nonathletic  class  are  the  weak  physiques  and  the  near-athletes 
who  failed  to  make  the  team,  and»these  last  are  particularly  more  apt 
to  demonstrate  consequences,  as  experience  shows  that  as  a  usual  thing 
they  failed  because  of  lack  of  proper  basic  strength,  many  trying  to 
emulate  the  strong,  through  lack  of  proper  supervision,  to  their  detri- 
ment. 
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Statistical  comparison  should  be  made  between  the  athlete  of 
robust  physique  and  his  nonathletic  fellow  of  robust  physique. 

Realizing,  from  the  standpoint  of  physique,  and  frcmi  observation, 
that  conditions  affecting  physique  of  midshipmen  were  not  perfect, 
a  board  of  officers  recently  considered  the  subject,  and  the  following 
facts  were  discussed  and  recommendations  made  accordingly: 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  War  officers  were  graduated  physically  su- 
perior to  those  now  graduated,  because  the  course  then  provided  for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  weeding-out  process  beginning  on 
entrance  examination  and  continuing  throughout  the  course.  Can- 
didates physically  deficient  were  rarely  admitted  to  the  academy, 
while  the  pressure  was  such  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  but  45  per 
cent  of  those  entering  graduated,  that  the  physically  weak  who 
escaped  the  examining  board,  being  unable  to  stand  the  paqe, 
dropped  out.  Of  the  graduates,  those  at  the  head  of  each  class 
in  varying  percentage  only  were  commissioned,  still  further  in- 
creasing the  selection.  At  present  about  3  per  cent  enter  after  re- 
jection with  gross  physical  defects,  and  *67i  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  graduate,  most  of  the  failures  being  due  to  professional  causes. 
Many  enter  well  below  the  weight  and  chest  requirements,  no  other 
cause  for  rejection  than  general  poor  physique  being  applicable  to 
this  type.  These  last,  if  followed  up,  prove  to  be  poor  soil,  and,  in 
going  over  the  records  of  1,800  midshipmen,  it  was  found  that  all 
those  developing  consumption  in  their  future  service  came  from  this 
class  (no  midshipman  above  the  physical  requirements  developing 
the  disease) ;  85  per  cent  of  those  finally  rejected  physically  (125) 
in  the  number  mentioned  were  under  weight  and  chest  requirements 
on  entrance. 

In  the  old  course,  the  summer  practice  cruises  were  of  importance 
from  the  physical-training  standpoint^  owing  to  the  constant  nrmking 
and  furling  of  sail,  pulling  on  ropes,  and  climbing  of  rigging  in 
maneuvering  ship  on  the  sailing  vessels  used  for  instruction  during 
the  period.  Such  work  in  the  open  for  more  or  less  lengthy  periods 
at  sea  was  very  beneficial,  particularly  in  developing  both  muscular 
courage  from  going  aloft,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper 
limbs  and  chest,  which  compensated  for  the  excessive  leg  develop- 
ment no  doubt  produced,  then  as  now,  by  the  hourly  daily  marching 
to  and  fro  for  considerable  distances  in  the  aggregate,  necessitated 
by  recitations,  drills,  and  climbing  of  stairways  in  quarters  and  other 
buildings.  This  physical  development  is  now  lost  on  the  present 
cruises,  most  of  the  course  being  «devoted  to  mental  effort.  The 
practical  exercises  in  various  departments  on  shore,  as  the  theoretical 
studies  have  enlarged  in  scope,  have  also  become  mental  and  no 
longer  retain  the  physical  element. 
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To  ofiset  the  loss  noted,  little  or  nothing  was  done  except  to  colti- 
rate  volunti^ry  athletics,  and  this  braiuJii  of  physical  training  has 
eyidentlj,  by  itself  alone,  failed  to  come  up  to  expectations,  prind* 
pally  because  it  reached  only  those,  as  a  rule,  for  whom  no  concern 
should  have  been  shown*  In  additi<m,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  services 
of  officers  have  been  lost  to  the  Goyermnent  through  overindulgence 
in  athletics,  fostered  by  overzealousness  in  applying  effort  toward 
demonstrating  the  acme  of  power  and  skill  without  restriction 
In  the  Navy  or  Army  no  great  advantage  will  accrue  if  a  few  in- 
dividuals  are  capable  of  shining  physically  in  certain  lines  of  effort, 
this  being  of  questionable  benefit  when  the  great  mass  is  neglected, 
w  that  the  speed  of  the  whole  depends  on  the  slowest. 

To  obviate  the  harmful  effects  of  overindulgence  in  athletics,  the  f ol- 
lowing  restrictions  are  in  force :  Restriction  of  boxing  to  class  instruc- 
tion, championship  contests  being  barred ;  restriction  of  contests  as 
to  number,  duration,  with  lengthened  interval  between ;  restriction 
to  but  two  lines  of  effort  in  one  year,  to  prevent  constant  training; 
-npervision  on  the  field  of  play  by  a  medical  officer  who  has  author- 
ity, independent  of  coaches,  to  prevent  a  contestant  from  playing,  or 
to  remove  him  from  a  game,  this  provision  having  reduced  casualties 
and  checked  tendency  to  overwork;  endurance  contests,  like  distant 
track  and  crew  racing,  are  considered  harmful  to  midshipmen,  con- 
tests of  speed  being  favored  as  developing  more  headwork  and  but 
momentary  rather  than  cumulative  strain.  The  quarter-mile  running 
rape  is  now  the  limit  in  this  line,  while  crew  raping  has  still  further 
been  reduced  in  distance  from  2  miles  to  1^  miles.  More  gymnasium 
developmental  drill  was  recommended. 

The  strength,  test  by  muscle  groups  (49  in  number)  is  used  to 
separate  the  strong  from  the  weak;  those  who  fail  to  pass  receive  60 
hours'  gymnasium  work  additional  to  the  16  hours  now  assigned  regQ^ 
larly  to  all  individuals  during  the  winter  months.  All  gymnasium 
drills  are  compulsory,  there  being  no  substitutions  permitted,  nor  is 
any  individual  excused.  The  effect  of  the  strength  test  is  to  bar  the 
weak  from  taking  part  in  strenuous  athletics,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
coaches  and  trainers  is  no  longer  wasted  by  having  unwieldy  squads 
to  handle,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  unfit  material.  The  athletes 
are  further  checked  as  to  fitness  by  a  separate  yearly  medical  exami- 
nation, and  by  other  examinations  during  the  season.  The  weaker 
mm  have  a  strong  incentive  to  perfect  themselves  by  reason  of  the 
extra  drill  and  the  inability  to  shine  at  play. 

To  prevent  slouching,  with  coniicquent  yielding  in  the  spine,  flat 
chest,  and  prominent  abdomen  (sway  back),  individuals  are  assigned 
extra  drill  for  this  defect,  even  if  well  dcvelope<r 
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Swimming  is  a  necessaxy  accomplishment,  and  failure  to  meet  tiie 
requirements  caused  three  of  the  first  class  of  this  year  to  &il  to 
graduate  with  tiieir  fellows.  An  additional  incentive  toward  show- 
ing an  interest  in  this  accomplishment  is  the  extra  drill  periods 
assigned  in  recreation  time,  and  the  possibility  of  having  to  pradice 
while  more  ambitious  individuals  are  enjoying  annual  leave. 

The  restrictions  noted  have  created  a  general  interest  in  basic  phys- 
ical improvement,  athletics  being  now  secondary,  which  is  the  proper 
relation. 

Gymnasium  drills  are  no  longer  easy-going  exercises,  or  imitative 
in  character,  such  methods  having  been  discarded  because  of  the  poor 
results  obtained,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  shilling  could 
be  practiced.  A  modified  form  of  the  Swedish  system  has  been  found 
to  lend  itself  very  well  to  the  training  of  phjrsique,  and  this  system  is 
now  in  force,  so  that  all  exercises  are  in  the  nature  of  military  move- 
ments under  strict  discipline  and  command.  The  results  have  been 
excellent  (see  article  in  United  States  Naval  Institute,  June,  1912) 
and  are  certain  to  continue  so,  because  discipline  can  be  enforced  in 
the  naval  or  military  service. 

The  constant  bombardment  of  consciousness  by  words  of  conmiand, 
followed  by  instant  action,  is  having  an  insidious  influence  in  making 
the  individual  more  responsive  to  strictly  military  orders,  which  is  a 
desirable  addition  from  the  naval  standpoint  to  good  physique  and 
muscular  control. 

Strong  and  weak  are  given  a  regular  course  of  gymnasiam  work, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  Swedish  exercises  prevent  con- 
tractures of  muscles,  deficient  range  in  joint  movement,  defects  in 
posture,  clumsy  and  sluggish  response  to  various  impulses  of  the  will, 
and  decreased  coordination,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  be  present  even  in 
the  strong. 

In  the  general  service  conditions  are  similar  to  those  applicaUe 
formerly  to  the  midshipmen,  and  there  is  need  for  a  method  of  c(»n- 
pulsory  exercise  to  overcome  the  present  failure  in  results.  The  set- 
ting-up drill  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose  because  of  several 
faults;  sameness;  no  insistence  on  form;  lack  of  exercises  requiring 
muscle  and  nervous  control  (muscle  courage) ;  and  lack  of  militaiy 
command  to  prevent  monkeylike  imitation;  and  indifferent,  perfunc* 
tory,  noncohesive  response. 

The  enlisted  man  becomes  often,  after  enlistment,  well  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  work  he  is  required  to  perform;  much  of  this 
work  is,  however,  heavy  in  type  or  automatic  in  character,  there 
being  no  occasion  to  think  of  what  is  being  done.  The  result  is  a 
ponderous,  slouchy,  negative  strength,  few  of  these  individuals  being 
able  to  use  their  muscles  with  any  celerity  or  activity  in  movement 
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There  is  need  also  for  forms  of  exercise  in  the  nature  of  feats,  such 
as  leaping  or  vaulting,  not  only  to  cultivate  muscular  judgment,  but 
to  momentarily  increase  the  speed  of  the  motor  apparatus,  heart,  and 
lungs,  to  improve  the  endurance  of  the  subject  which,  from  his  life 
at  sea  level,  is  nearly  always  defective. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  question  of  adopting  a 
fonn  of  compulsory  physical  drill  at  all  shore  stations  and  on  board 
ship,  to  apply  to  nearly  all  officers  and  men,  which  will  provide  for 
a  daily  workout  for  all  the  muscles,  provision  being  first  made  for  a 
school  of  instruction,  so  as  to  obtain  uniformity  in  method,  and  by  a 
system  of  inspection  prevent  deterioration  from  lack  of  interest 

lliis  system,  if  adopted,  will  probably  be  based  on  the  Swedish 
method  of  physical  training,  because  of  the  command  element^  the 
progression  provided,  and  the  type  of  apparatus  called  for,  the  last 
being  of  importance  because  most  of  it  exists  on  board  ship  or  can 
be  easily  improvised  without  calling  for  additional  storage  space. 


fHE  PBEVENTIOK  07  ABTEBIOSCLEBOSIS  AND  HEABT  DISEASE 
nr  OTHEBWISE  HEALTHY  INDIVrDUAIiS  PAST  MIDDLE  LITE. 

Louis  Faugebes  Bishop,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Heart  and  Olrcu- 
Uitory  Diseases,  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City; 
jAyslclan  to  the  Lincoln  Hospital. 

Every  observing  person  whose  experience  extends  past  40  knows 
that  heart  disease  is  constantly  developing  among  his  contemporaries 
who  are  otherwise  healthy.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  this 
man  or  that,  in  spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  right  living,  has  become  a 
victim  of  heart  disease. 

The  slightest  consideration  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
aetive  hidden  agent  working  to  cause  heart  disease  and  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  and  a  little  examination  shows  that  the  causes  are 
not  those  usually  assigned.  The  healthy  old  drunkard  disproves 
alcohol  as  a  cause.  Bheumatism  more  often  attacks  the  young,  and  in 
later  life  generally  spares  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Men  who 
really  overwork  are  not  as  numerous  as  is  often  thought,  and  worry, 
while  a  great  cause  of  heart  disease,  is  indirect  in  its  effect. 

The  fact  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  literature  of  the  day 
that  circulatory  disease  as  shown  by  statistics  is  more  frequent  than 
formerly.  Tuberculosis  has  for  its  victims  the  most  attractive  of 
the  youth  of  the  land,  but  heart  disease  claims  the  best  and  most 
successful  of  those  past  middle  life.  Much  attention  is  being  directed 
to  tuberculosis  because  its  cause  and  progress  have  become  matters  of 
public  knowledge.    The  victims  of  heart  disease,  however,  still  too 
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often  go  for  months  and  years  without  intelligent  treatment  because 
no  one  has  pointed  out  the  danger  signals  and  because  the  interest  in 
germ  disease  has  absorbed  everyone's  attention. 

Heart  disease  and  hardening  of  the  arteries  in  nine  times  out  of 
ten  are,  I  believe,  due  to  disturbances  of  the  ch^nistry  of  the  body. 
The  prevention  of  heart  disease  and  hardening  of  the  arteries  must 
be  accomplished  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  chemistry  of  the  body, 
particularly  that  pertaining  to  the  intestines  and  the  liver.  This  is 
accomplished  through  diet,  rest,  and  exercise,  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  well-defined  remedies,  and  the  limitation  of  nervous 
strain,  than  which  nothing  is  more  potent  to  upset  the  bodily  cheoi- 
istry.  The  technical  chemistry  involved  is  difficult  and  complicated 
in  the  extreme,  and  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  not 
specially  trained  in  the  chemistry  of  this  particular  branch  of  work. 

The  truth  is  not  found  in  popular  explanations  with  such  such  trite 
names  as  ^^  intestinal  fermentation,"  but  is  found  in  the  ultimate 
chemistry  of  food  substances  and  their  changes  in  the  human  body. 

The  tendency  to  heart  disease  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals 
past  middle  life  can  better  be  detected  by  a  chemical  examination  of 
the  urine  than  by  an  examination  of  the  heart  itself.  By  the  time 
the  heart  itself  shows  poisoning,  as  appreciated  by  the  sufferer  on 
accoimt  of  palpitation,  pain,  or  shortness  of  breath,  irretrievable 
damage  has  been  done,  and  the  chemical  vice  has  become  so  deejdy 
seated  that  an  extreme  regimen  is  necessary,  while  in  the  early  stages 
a  slight  modificatioA  o£  diet  and  hygiene  can  check  the  trouble^ 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  consumptive  is  fortunate  who  eaidy 
in,  his  disease  baa  a  severe  hemorrhage  that  thoseu^ily  ooovinots 
him  of  the  necessity  of  treatment  In  the  beginning  heart  difwae 
and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  imfortunately,  has  no  symptoms,  and 
the  changes  in  ti^  organs  themselves  are  sueh  as  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  most  expert  exanunation.  Fortunate  is  the  individual  if 
the  disturbing  chemistry  of  the  body  leads  to  pronouneed  suffering 
in  the  direction  of  recurrent  headache,  biliouanees,  or  dyspepaa 
before  the  heart  and  blood  vessdLs  are  damaged^  because  these  thtngs 
may  lead  to  treatment  and  prevention. 

The  prevention  of  heart  disease  and  arteriosclerosis  in^  other- 
wise healthy  individuals  past  middle  life  can  <mly  be  accomplished 
infallibly  when  there  is  the  periodic  chemical  examination  of  the 
bodily  chemistry  at  stated  intervals  by  an  expert  chemist  and  when 
early  and  proper  courses  of  treatment  counteract  the  tendency  before 
damage  is  done. 

Some  of  the  large  life-insurance  companies  are  now  examining  for 
this  underlying  chemical  cause  of  heart  disease  in  otherwise  healtliy 
persons  who  apply  for  large  policies,  and  yet  one  of  the  saddest  ex* 
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amples  that  I  erer  wihiessed  of  diemical  damage  to  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  was  in  the  medical  officer  of  one  of  these  very  com- 
panies. 

I  am  bringing  to  you  definite  condosions  that  are  the  result  of 
work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  practical  care  of  heart  patients,  bat 
I  WDold  uiige  upon  my  ooHeogues  who  are  privileged  to  do  laboratory 
research  the  vitally  important  bearing  of  their  work  upon  the  life 
and  well-being  of  mankind  at  the  most  useful  period  of  life. 

The  prev^ition  of  arteriosclerosis  and  heart  disease  in  otherwise 
healthy  individuals  past  middle  life  thtis  brings  up  a  problem  that 
is  seldom  considered. 

Hijwcver  mudi  constant  observation  may  tend  to  the  contrary, 
each  individual  considers  himself  immune  to  these  diseases,  so  the 
Tictim  of  heart  disease  and  arteriosclerosis  seems  to  himself  a  special 
victim  of  provideDce. 

80  little  is  the  preveution  of  artenoQch?n>sfa  and  fatart  disease  be- 
fi*v«d  to  be  i>OBsible  that  ita  a  congress  such  as  this  it  has  been  seMoin 
di^nssed.  nor  indeed  does  the  topic  seem  to  have  occupied  much  the 
minds  of  medical  men.  I  judge  this  because  an  extended  experience 
in  addressing  medical  bodies  o&  this  topic  has  shown  that  but  few 
physicians  have  formulated  any  ideas  as  to  the  causation  of  cardio- 
▼iseakr  disease,  and  hardly  any  have  underti^en  its  preventicm. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  the  medical  mind  that  are  met  with. 
It  is  eomparativdy  «a&y  to  stimulate  interest  in  one  who  has  poorly 
developed  but  on  the  whole  correct  ideas  ccmceming  the  subject.  It 
is  harder,  of  course,  but  not  hopeless  to  deal  with  the  individual  who 
has  formed  erroneous  ideas.  It  is  very  hard  to  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  no  ideas  on  a  subject  at  all. 

Read  the  literature  on  cardiovascular  diseases,  and  you  find  a  list 
of  indefinite  and  ev^i  absurd  anises  given  for  the  most  serious  affec- 
tioBe.  ToH  find  tobacco  given  as  the  usual  cause  of  heart  disease, 
irbik^  in  fact^  it  is  the  caiuse  in  but  few  cases.  You  find  alcohol  re- 
oQving  undue  blame.  Then  again,  syphilis  and  infectious  diseases 
afe  Uamed,  but  they  can  only  account  for  a  few  cases.  The  damage 
to  the  heart  from  rheimiatism  is  very  definite  and  well  known.  How- 
ever, the  greater  number  of  heart  patients  have  none  of  these  things, 
and  have  presented  a  profound  mystery  to  thoughtful  men  in  all 
times,  while  the  less  thoughtful  writer  and  practitioner  have  accepted 
the  inadequate  causes  mentioned  above  without  question.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  on  the  heart  of  the  last  half  century,  David 
Wooster,  of  California,  says: 

Pehnanent  disease  of  the  heart  Is  derired  from  the  deposition,  to  some  portion 
of  it,  of  analogons  tlsaiies;  thnt  la,  analogoos  to  healthy  tissacs.  The  cartilage 
lad  bone  deposited  In  the  heart  and  arteries  is  analogrons  to  cartilage  and  bone 
In  the  joints,  though  not  exactly  like,  either  chemically  or  phyriologicaUy.    It 
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is  diseajse  of  the  heart  caused  hy  these  depoaita  and  that  caused  hj  Hm 
sition  of  fat  In  the  substance  of  the  heart  and  also  that  caused  by  athtfomato— 
deposits,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  cartilage  and  bone,  with  which  wv 
are  most  concerned. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  heart  disease  comes  of  itself.  If  one  lias  an 
inflamed  eye,  we  say  that  the  eye  has  been  recently  hurt  or  exposed  to  a  eold 
wind  or  some  contagion ;  if  one  has  a  fever,  we  say  he  has  bean  exposed  to  tts 
cause  recently.  We  recognize  these  causes,  and  always  refer  to  them  tor  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena  of  acute  afTectlons.  Not  so  with  chronic  diseasea 
We  are  apt  to  say  they  come  of  themselves,  and  yet  they  have  causes  as  definite 
and  appreciable  as  an  intermittent  fever  or  a  pneumonia,  but  they  are  so  long 
in  acting  that  we  keep  no  record  of  them  and  do  not  seek  them  until  the  dls- 
ease  takes  form  and  place. 

We  do  not  know  why  this  premature  old  age  setses  on  the  heart  rather  tiian 
the  lungs  or  liver ;  why  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  cause  wrinkles  and  parcb- 
ment  coloration  of  the  skin.  These  negative  inquiries  are  unprofitable^  and  If 
answered  would  not  elucidate  the  unsolved  problem.  Why  are  analogous  growths 
deposited  in  the  heart  at  all?  They  are  deposited  because  one  dlssipatea  But 
why  does  dissipation  cause  them?  Because  it  induces  old  aga  But  why  does 
old  age  cause  these  deposits?  Because  nutrition  is  defective,  and  hence  the 
form  elemoits  are  dwarfed  and  imperfect  But  why  is  nutrition  defectlTe  tn 
old  age?  Here  the  oracle  returns  no  longer  any  satisfactory  answer,  and  hence 
the  first  question  ronains  unanswered  and  unanswerable;  that  is,  we  do  not  and 
probably  never  can  know  why  analogous  growths  are  deposited  in  the  heart 
at  alL 

Undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  but,  in  fact,  is  an  element  in  only  a  very  small  propoiti<m  of 
cases,  and  with  a  great  majority  of  mankind  there  is  never  any  ques- 
tion of  great  muscular  strain  or  external  violence. 

Much  closer  to  the  truth,  but  not  within  its  light,  are  the  large 
number  of  authors  who  lay  great  stress  on  gout  as  a  cause  of  hmr^D- 
ing  blood  vessel  disease  in  those  past  middle  life.  These  at  least 
recognize  a  chemical  cause. 

My  own  belief  is  that  most  cases  of  cardiovascular  disease  develop- 
ing past  middle  life  are  instances  of  chronic  amino-acid  or  other  ^lit 
product  poisoning,  and  that  the  condition  known  as  intestinal  putre- 
faction has  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  as  straightforward  an  instance  of  bacterial 
disease  as  many  at  the  present  time  maintain. 

If  we  look  about  us  in  the  world,  we  see  many  examples  of  persons 
who  are  poisoned  by  particular  articles  of  food ;  that  is,  poisoned  in  a 
way  that  makes  t^em  immediately  and  uncomfortably  UL  Many 
other  people  eating  the  same  food  escape  harm,  and  we  say  that  the 
people  who  have  been  made  ill  are  idiosyncratic  to  that  particular 
kind  of  food. 

Heart  disease  seems  to  me  often  to  develop  as  a  result  of  damage 
done  by  some  material  derived  from  food  to  which  the  tissues  are 
idiosyncratic    The  damage  also  often  comes  about  gradually  with- 
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out  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  substances  at  &alt  are  in  all  prob- 
ability the  split  products  d^ved  from  the  breaking  down  in  the  in- 
testinal tract  of  nitrogenous  food  derived  from  eggs,  fish,  meat,  and 
soaps.  Which  of  these  foods  supply  the  amino  acids  or  other  split 
products  doing  the  damage  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment 
with  the  individual  under  observation.  We  can  not  lay  down  rules 
for  everyone.  Thus,  I  have  observed  examples  in  which  almost  fatal 
heart  disease  developed  from  the  excessive  eating  of  fish ;  many  others 
ire  damaged  by  an  excess  of  eggs ;  and  still  a  greater  number  by  meat. 
When  Uie  process  is  started,  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  offend- 
ing food  can  keep  the  damage  going  on. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  fashionable  to  consider  this  whole  mat- 
ter one  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  This  seems  to  be  going  too  far, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chemical  manifestation  of  the  conditicm 
known  as  intestinal  putrefaction,  as  shown  by  iudican  in  the  urine,  is 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  this  poisoning.  I  have  seen  very  bad  cases 
in  which  it  was  absent. 

The  early  signs  of  heart  disease  are  the  early  signs  of  poisoning, 
or  protein  split  product  toxicardia,  namely,  disturbances  of  heart 
action,  in  the  form  of  rapidity,  or  premature  contractions,  and  a 
sense  of  oppressicm^  pain  over  the  heart,  and  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  and  poor  circulation. 

A  siniilar  poison  may  attack  the  nerves  and  cause  neurasthenia 
or  cause  recurrent  headaches.  The  combination  of  headaches  and 
palpitation  is  quite  common. 

These  symptcHns  have  often  been  described  as  dyspepsia,  without 
uiy  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term.  Pyq>ep- 
sia  in  itself  hardly  ever  affects  the  heart.  It  is  the  products  of  a 
wrong  chemistry  of  the  protein  food  that  does  this. 

The  study  of  many  thousands  of  specimens  and  of  a  great  number 
of  patients  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  natural  course  of  the 
development  of  heart  disease  is  as  follows:  At  first  the  patient  has 
no  sympt<xn8.  Heart  disease,  in  its  early  stages,  has  no  symptoms, 
no  acidity  of  the  stomach,  no  constipation — ^notMng.  The  first  thing 
that  is  noticed,  if  there  is  an  accidental  examination  of  the  urine,  is 
the  presence  of  indican,  or  the  derivatives  of  skatol  or  phenol,  one  or 
all  of  the  putrefaction  group.  The  patient  has  no  sympUxns  until 
one  of  several  things  happens.  After  a  long  time  the  patient  may 
have  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  or  quite  early  he  may  have  an  attadc 
of  neurasthenia ;  then  the  condition  is  recognized.  In  the  latter  case 
the  patient  undergoes  treatment,  is  sent  away,  and  frequently  escapes 
arteriosclerosis.  If  he  happens  to  escape  nervous  qrmptoms,  he  goes 
on  for  a  good  many  years,  possibly  excreting  indican  (being  the 
index  of  various  toxines),  and  then  after  a  while  the  excretion  of 
these  products  through  the  kidney «  damagM  th(«m.    Then  albumi* 
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nuria  develops  and  a  few  hyaline  casts  appear.  These  are  often  dis- 
covered by  life-insurance  examiners,  which  is  a  very  fortunate  thing. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  myocardium  often  becomes  involved.  The 
arteries  are  affected  last.  So,  some  trouble  with  the  myocardium 
develops  in  the  patient,  he  has  a  soft  murmur,  and  slight  dilatation 
of  the  heart;  or  else  praecordial  pain,  which  is  explained  by  the  reflex 
protective  phenomenon,  which  consists  of  the  fact  that  whenever  an 
unstriped  muscular  tissue  is  unable  to  do  its  work  it  irritates  that 
level  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  sensory  nerves  passing  through  it 
are  irritated,  so  that  the  nerve  gives  rise  to  pain  that  is  felt  in  the 
brain  and  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  The  little  boy 
who  eats  the  green  apple  has  the  same  kind  of  pain,  and  it  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  failure  of  the  heart  muscle  which  is  poisoned  by 
amino  acids  and  has  difficulty  in  doing  its  work. 

Now,  if  the  patient  escapes  cardiac  symptoms  and  neurasthenia, 
and  albuminuria  is  not  discovered,  then  last  of  all  the  blood  ves- 
sels are  affected.  The  blood  vessels  are  not  affected  so  much  directly, 
but  indirectly,  through  the  kidneys.  The  kidneys  are  damaged  and 
unable  to  do  their  work,  except  with  additional  blood  pressure;  so 
when  the  kidneys  iare  unable  to  do  their  work  properly  blood  pressure 
is  raised.  It  is  a  compensatory  phenomenon.  When  the  blood  pres- 
sure is  raised  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied  to  more  easily  keep 
up  the  blood  pressure  and  the  blood  Vessels  themselves  become  hyper- 
trophied for  the  same  reason.  We  have  at  first  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  later  the  deposit  of  fibrous  tissue. 

I  should  say  that  in  the  early  stages  of  this  condition,  when  the 
toJcic  elements  are  active,  though  excreted,  and  the  structural  changes 
have  not  taken  place  in  thie  kidneys  enough  to  increase  blood  pres- 
sure, these  patients  have  low  blood  pressure  because  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  tone  of  the  heart  muscle  and  the  muscular  elements  of  the 
blood  vessels.  The  moment  the  kidneys  become  at  all  incompetent 
therlB  is  a  tendency  to  high  blood  pressure. 

Thus  we  have  a  vicious  circle — we  have  the  hypertrophied  heart 
and  blood  vessels  and  the  damaged  kidneys.  The  kidneys  and  blood 
vessels  are  progressively  damaged,  and  at  the  end  of  26  or  30  years 
the  patient,  who  started  with  indicanuria,  has  changed  into  a  typical 
caj^e  of  Bright's  disease,  with  hypertrophied  heart  and  blood  vessels 
and  liability  to  terminal  apoplexy,  uraemia,  or  cardiac  dilatation. 
This  is  the  natural  history  of  a  case  of  heart  disease. 

So  much  for  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  logical  conclusion  with  reference  to  prevention. 

The  importance  of  intestinal  putrefaction  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
many  writers  and  is  no  doubt  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  A 
low  protein  diet  seemed  at  the  time  when  it  was  advocated  a  great 
advance  in  accomplishing  good,  as  is  often  the  case,  even  if  adminis- 
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tered  under  a  misconception.  I  now  believe  in  and  advocate  the  few 
protein  diet^  which  seems  to  justify  itself  by  the  results  I  have 
observed.  It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  heart  disease  is  not  caused 
by  a  high  protein  diet  as  such,  but  by  the  action  of  some  amino  acid 
or  other  split  product  derived  from  some  particular  protein  food  or 
foods  to  which  the  individual  attacked  is  idiosyncratic.  I  believe,  as 
mentioned  above,  that  conscious  poisoning  of  many  individuals  by 
particular  protein  dwivatives  points  in  this  direction. 

So  a  person  eating  the  great  variety  of  protein  foods  found  in  a 
modem  dietary  is  laying  himself  open  to  the  attack  of  many  different 
kinds  of  split  products,  any  one  of  which  may  be  the  one  which  is  to 
do  him  harm.  If  he  cuts  out  one-half  of  his  proteins  he  is  by  that 
much  safer.  If  he  is  willing  to  do  with  a  single  protein  he  is  almost 
certain,  on  the  theory  of  chances,  to  escape  that  which  will  do  him 
damage. 

In  Dr.  Chittenden's  laboratory  it  has  been  shown  that  animals  get 
along  fairly  well  through  several  generations  on  single  proteins.  I 
have  also  abundantly  proved  that  human  beings  sick  with  heart  dis- 
ease not  only  can  stand  a  single  protein  diet,  but  usually  become 
improved  when  on  it.  ' 

This  theory  explains  to  me  several  things  that  have  always  been 
obscure,  namely,  in  the  first  place,  the  relative  unfruitfulness  of  the 
quantitative  investigation  of  the  nitrogen  intake  and  outgo  in  dis- 
ease. The  matter  being  one  of  quality  and  not  of  quantity,  the  reason 
becomes  plain  enough. 

The  fact  that  the  poisoning  is  not  the  same  in  every  case  nor, 
indeed,  often  in  any  two  cases,  explains  the  great  variety  of  different 
combinations  of  symptoms.  In  one  patient  migraine  is  very  promi- 
nent; in  another,  pain  derived  from  the  heart  muscle;  in  another  the 
kidneys  are  early  affected;  in  others  the  nervous  system  is  pro- 
foundly involved. 

The  prevention  of  heart  disease  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals 
past  middle  life  is  a  matter  of  dietetic  management  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  those  things  which  may  upset  the  chemistry  of  tiie  body. 
The  chemistry  of  the  body  can  be  upset  by  nerve  strain,  anxiety, 
and  stress;  it  can  be  upset  by  the  abuse  of  drugs,  particularly  tlie 
saline  laxatives  and  mineral  waters;  it  can  be  profoundly  upset  by 
accidental  food  poisoning.  It  can  be  disordered  by  an  acute  illness, 
particularly  one  involving  the  liver.  Nor  should  we  forget  the 
nec^sity  of  rest  and  exercise. 

In  the  presence  of  any  suspicion  of  commencing  trouble  a  course 
of  treatment  should  be  taken  consisting  of  castor  oil  and  a  temporary 
diet  from  which  eggs,  fish,  meat,  and  soups  are  excluded,  cheese 
being  allowed  to  supply  nitrogen  in  the  safest  form.  When  the 
danger  seems  to  be  past  the  protein  food  should  be  added  one  article 
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at  a  time,  as,  for  ins£ance,  meat  once  a  day,  and  later  eggs  or  fish; 
but  the  number  of  kinds  of  protein  food  must  be  kept  within  limits 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  individual.  At  first  the  person  may 
be  idiosyncratic  to  only  one  or  two  forms  of  food.  A  person  with 
advanced  heart  disease  is  idiosyncratic  to  most  forms  of  protein  food. 
A  very  thoughtful  physician,  Dr.  Edward  Cornwall,  of  Brooklyn, 
said  in  a  recent  article : 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  valae  of  dietetic 
treatment  in  the  prophylaxis  of  cardiovascular  disease.  Many  IndlTlduala  are 
destined  from  their  birth  to  die  of  this  disease.  Even  if  they  take  ordinarily 
good  care  of  themselves  when  middle  life  comes  their  their  heart,  arteries,  or 
kidneys  begin  to  wear  out.  This  may  be  due  to  the  poor  material  of  which 
their  vascular  system  Is  made  or  to  abnormaUy  functioning  organs,  especially 
an  Insufficient  liver.  Whatever  may  be  the  particular  weakness  in  their 
makeup,  that  wealmess  should  be  favored.  This  can  best  be  done  when  we 
suspect  an  individual  of  being  in  this  predestined  class — and  the  suspicion  ie 
always  excited  by  a  family  history  of  apoplexy,  Brlght*s  disease,  diabetes, 
obesity,  or  chronic  rheumatism — by  giving  him  an  antiputrefactive  diet,  which 
is  approximately,  though  not  necessarily,  completely  lacto-vegetarlan  and 
which  is  limited  in  quantity  to  his  physiological  requirements,  and  by  starting 
him  on  that  diet  as  early  as  possible.  And  those  who  engage  in  the  strenoona 
Ufe,  especlaUy  in  the  cities,  living  this  strenuous  life  differently  from  their 
ancestors  and  unhygienicaUy,  can  with  advantage  make  the  work  which  their 
fbod  puts  on  their  already  strained  cardiovascular  system  as  light  as  possible 
by  such  dietetic  prophylaxis 

Much  of  this  is  true.  In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  following  points: 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  heart  disease  have  been  considered 
in  the  past,  as  shown  by  my  quotation,  as  matters  of  great  obscurity, 
and  often  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  Providence. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  analogy  between  the  universally 
recognized  idiosyncracy  of  some  individuals  to  particular  articles 
of  protein  food  that  produce  in  them  symptoms  of  pain,  and  the  un- 
conscious idiosyncracy  of  many  others  to  split  products  derived  from 
protein  which  produce  damage  without  conscious  symptoms. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  importance  of  periodic  chemical  examina- 
tions of  supposedly  healthy  individuals  past  middle  life  to  detect  and 
correct  conditions  that  would  lead  to  heart  disease. 

T  would  like  to  again  express  my  belief  that  the  abuse  of  saline 
laxatives  and  their  disturbing  influence  on  the  chemistry  of  the  body 
tend  to  the  production  of  heart  disease,  leaving  castor  oil  now,  as 
ever,  the  safest  and  best  remedy  for  those  threatened  with  protein 
poisoning. 

Lastly,  those  attacked  with  a  tendency  to  heart  disease  must  receive 
courses  of  treatment  at  intervals,  such  as  are  so  finely  developed  in 
the  cure  resorts  of  Europe,  and  which  we  are  now  adopting  in 
America,  and  which  can  be  found  in  New  York  and  other  great  cities. 
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wliicli,  however,  immediately  returned  when  the  fans  were 

■  i  oH. 

Equally  striking  results  have  been  obtained  by  observing  the  pulse 
rate  following  muscular  work  in  relation  to  humidity  and  chemical 
purity  of  the  air.    With  the  wet  bulb  between  86°  F.  wid  97°  F.,  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  no  CO,,  the  pulse  rate  for  the  first  minute 
after  work  was  142,  falling  in  the  next  minute  to  118.    With  the 
wet  bulb  practically  the  same  in  an  atmosphere  containing  about 
0  per  cent  CO*  and  16.7  per  cent  O,  the  minute  pulse  rates  following 
the  same  amoimt  of  work  were  148,  144,  and  136.    With  the  wet 
bulb  lowered  by  20°  F.  by  means  of  artificial  cooling  and  fans,  but 
the  CO,  and  O,  the  same,  the  rates  were  134, 110,  and  104. 
,  Turning  now  to  the  control  of  decompression,  a  great  many  inter- 
esting and  important  considerations  have  recenjly  been  submitted, 
especially  by  Haldane,  Boycott,  and  Damant,  who  undertook  an 
investigaticm  of  the  question  for  the  British  Admiralty,  and  by  Hill 
and  bis  collaborators.    The  most  important  of  these  concern  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gradual  and  stage  decompression.    To  understand  the 
principles  governing  the  desaturation  of  the  body,  we  must  go  a 
little  more  fully  into  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  dissolved 
gas  in  the  body,  while  the  pressure  is  rising  and  falling.    For  this 
purpose  we  may  consider  that  the  only  gas  concerned  is  nitrogen. 
The  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  must  dissolve  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  of  this  gas  in  the  alveoli;  the  blood  carries 
the  dissolved  gas  to  the  tissues  and  these  dissolve  it  until  the  pressure 
is  again  equalized  between  th^n  and  the  blood.    The  blood,  after 
giving  up  its  excess  of  dissolved  nitrogen,  returns  to  the  lungs  and 
again  becomes  saturated,  and  this  goes  on  until  blood  and  tissue  have 
become  saturated  with  gas  at  the  external  pressure.    The  tissues  are 
two-thirds  water  and  they  contain  (in  man)  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  fat.    Fat,  however,  dissolves  five  times  more  nitrogen  than  water 
(Vernon),  consequently,  it  takes  longer  for  a  given  volume  of  tissue 
Uian  of  blood  to  become  saturated  |it  a  given  pressure. 

The  blood  in  man  constitutes  one-twentieth  of  the  body  weight ;  so 
that  if  the  tissues  were  all  liquid  they  would  dissolve  20  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  the  blood.  On  account  of  the  fat  which  they  con- 
tain, however,  the  tissues  take  up  more  than  this  proportion,  namely, 
in  an  average  man  about  35  times  more  than  the  blood.  All  the 
blood  in  the  body  takes  about  one  minute  to  complete  a  round  of  the 
circulation,  so  that  in  this  time,  after  being  suddenly  subjected  to  an 
increased  pressure,  assuming  that  the  blood  circulates  equally 
throughout  the  body,  the  tissues  will  be  one-thirty-fifth  saturated; 
in  the  next  minute  another  thirty-fifth  of  thirty-four  thirty-fifths 
will  be  saturated,  and  so  on.    After  five  minutes  the  body  will  be 
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about  22  per  cent  and  in  25  minutes  about  one-half  saturated ;  but  it 
will  take  about  two  hours  before  saturation  is  complete.  These  cal- 
culations assume  that  the  blood  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
body,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  its  mass  movement  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  being  much  greater  in  the  active  muscles 
and  in  the  glands  than  in  passive  structures,  such  as  fat  and  in  the 
joints.  These  less  vascular  parts  will  therefore  lag  behind  the  others 
in  taking  up  their  full  quota  of  gas,  and  therefore  prolong  the  time 
necessary  for  complete  saturation  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

We  see  therefore  that,  after  some  time  in  compressed  air,  the  blood 
and  active  tissues  will  be  saturated  and  contain  volumes  of  dissolved 
gas  in  proportion  to  their  relative  bulks;  the  fat,  although  not  sat- 
urated, will  yet  contain  up  to  five  times  more  gas  than  an  equal 
volume  of  blood  aj;id  the  passive  tissues  will  be  incompletely  satu- 
rated. 

These  considerations  regarding  the  saturaticm  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  apply  also  in  its  desaturation.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  external  pressure  is  suddenly  lowered ;  the  blood,  on  leaving 
the  lungs,  will  contain  no  excess  of  gas;  when  it  reaches  the  tissues  it 
will  remove  gas  until  the  pressure  is  equalized,  discharge  this  into 
the  alveoli  and  return  again  for  more.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  will  take  the  same  number  of  minutes  to  desaturate  that  it  took 
to  saturate,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  that  will  lag  behind  the  others, 
in  being  dissaturated*  are  those  with  a  sluggish  circulation. 

When  the  mass  movement  of  the  blood  is  increased  by  muscular 
exercise,  the  rate  of  saturation  and  desaturation  with  nitrogen  is  in- 
xreased  in  proportion.  During  active  work  the  increase  in  movement 
of  the  blood  may  be  four  or  five  times  over  the  normal,  so  that  the 
tissues  of  the  caisson  worker  become  much  more  quickly  desaturated 
than  the  above  figures  would  lead  one  to  expect 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  practice 
of  decompression,  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to  occupy  so  much 
time  in  doing  this  as  it  has  taken  to  saturate  the  body.  We  must 
therefore  determine  what  difference  of  pressure  between  the  external 
air  and  the  body  may  be  allowed  without  any  of  the  dissolved  gas 
forming  bubbles.  Haldane  points  out  that  experience  shows  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  bubblei;  forming  unless  the  air  pressure  exceeds 
20  pounds,  or,  allowing  6  pounds  as  a  margin  of  safety,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  bubble  formation  to  occur,  however  quickly  the  de- 
compression, after  exposure  to  +  15  pounds  pressure  (i.  e.,  2  atmos- 
pheres absolute).  "  Now,  the  volume  of  gas  capable  of  being  liber- 
ated on  decompression  to  any  given  pressure  is  the  same,  if  the  rela- 
tive diminution  of  pressure  is  the  same.'*  (Haldane.)  On  reduction 
from  4  to  2  atmospheres,  the  same  volume  of  gas  will  tend  to  be 
liberated  as  on  reduction  from  2  to  1  atmospheres,  that  is  to  say,  no 
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bubbles  wiD  form.    The  practical  conclusion  is  "  fliat  the  absolute 
air  pressure  can  always  be  reduced  to  half  the  absolute  pressure  at 
which  the  tissues  are  saturated  without  risk."    Thus,  after  saturation 
at  90  pounds  absolute  pressure  (+5  atmospheres),  a  man  can  be 
unmediately  decompressed  to  45  poimds  (+2  atmospheres)  in  a  few 
minutes  without  risk,  but  from  this  point  on  the  decompression  must 
be  conducted  slowly,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  nitrogen  pressure  in  the 
'    tissues  is  never  inore  than  twice  the  air  pressure.    The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is  that  it  makes  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
difference  of  pressure  between  tissues  and  blood  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  gas  that  those  contain. 


When  the  decompression  from  the  start  is  gradual  the  desaturation 
of  the  tissues  will  progressively  lag  behind  that  of  the  blood,  and  the 
toidency  to  the  liberation  of  free  gas  will  become  greater.    To  make 
this  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  the  body  is  saturated  at  40  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  that  the  pressure  is  lowered  by  2  pounds  per  minute.    At 
the  end  of  five  minutes,  the  pressure  will  be  30  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  35  pounds  during  the  five  minutes.    In  this  time,  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen  would  disappear,  that  is  to  say,  20  per 
coit  of  the  difference  between  40  pounds  and  35  pounds,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  nitrogen  in  the  tissues  will  now  correspond  to  saturation 
at  39  pounds  pressure  or  9  pounds  above  the  actual  air  pressure.    At 
the  end  of  the  next  five-minute  period,  the  pressure  in  the  air  will  be 

20  pounds,  but  in  the  tissues  it  will  be  36.2  pounds  /^39-^-^^-\ 

or  16.2  pounds  higher;  and,  by  applying  the  same  calculation,  this 
difference,  by  the  time  atmosphere  pressure  is  reached,  will  amount  to 
26.5  pounds,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  very  likely  cause  bubbles  to 
appear. 

When  the  decompression  is  continuous  from  the  start,  it  is  far 
too  slow  at  first  and  far  too  rapid  later.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the 
decompression  should  be  rapid  at  first  and  very  slow  later. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  our  considering  the  numerous  experiments 
of  Haldane,  and  of  Hill,  and  their  respective  associates,  in  testing 
these  considerations.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  although  it  has  been 
shown  by  both  schools  that  stage  decompression  is  somewhat  safer 
than  gradual  decompression,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  expected  on  theoretical  grounds.  On  decompressing  goats  that 
had  been  for  varying  periods  of  time  in  +  75  pounds  pressure,  partly 
by  the  stage  and  partly  by  the  uniform  method.  Boycott  and  Damant 
found  the  former  to  be  decidedly  safer,  for  82  per  cent  showed  no 
symptoms,  whereas,  by  the  uniform  method,  only  47  per  cent  went 
free.  The  advantage  of  the  stage  decompression  is  particularly  after 
short  exposures.  On  the  other  hand,  Hill  and  Greenwood,  using  pigs 
and  rabbits,  could  make  out  no  definite  advantage  for  the  stage 
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method.  The  two  methods  have  also  been  compared  in  actual  caisson 
work  at  the  Elbe  Tunnel,  where  the  pressure  was  +  2  atmospheres. 
Very  little  advantage  could  be  demonstrated  for  the  stage  as  com- 
pared with  the  uniform  method  at  this  comparatively  low  pressure. 
The  general  conclusion,  which  we  may  draw,  is  that  the  stage  method 
should  be  employed,  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
absolutely  insure  ab^nce  of  decompression  symptoms. 

Regarding  the  i)ermissible  initial  drop  in  pressure,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  succeeding  decompression,  working  tables,  based  on  the 
above  experimental  work,  have  been  issued  by  the  admiralty  com- 
mittee, and,  more  recently,  by  Japp,  who  found,  in  actual  practice, 
that  the  older  tables  were  impracticable  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  required.  Japp  bases  his  table  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  little  risk  of  bubble  formation  when  decompression  from  27 
pounds  is  effected  in  9  minutes,  and  he  has  shown,  in  his  extensive 
practice  at  the  East  River  tunnels,  that  his  working  table  is  safe  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  persuade  the  workmen  to  adopt  it. 

There  are  two  other  factors  that  are  to  be  considered  in  hastening 
the  desaturation  of  the  tissues;  these  are  muscular  exercise,  and  the 
breathing  of  an  indifferent  gas. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  gas  dissolved 
in  the  tissues  will  become  i-emoved  in  proportion  to  the  mass  move- 
ment of  the  blood,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  muscular  exercise, 
performed  in  the  decompression  chamber,  is  of  as  great  importance 
in  preventing  the  subsequent  development  of  symptoms  as  a  much 
prolonged  decompression.  In  a  man  at  rest,  the  circulation  through 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  viscera  is  constantly  influenced 
by  the  pumping  action  of  the  respiratory  movements,  but  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  muscle  joints,  fat,  etc.,  this  influence  is  not  felt  and 
the  blood  flows  more  slowly.  It  is  consequently  in  these  parts  that 
bubble  formation  is  likely  to  occur,  especially  some  time  after  decom- 
pression. The  bubbles  cause  the  neuralgic  pains;  the  '^bends''  and 
"screws'"  so  well  known  to  caisson  workers.  These -could  no  doubt 
be  entirely  prevented  by  muscular  exercise  and  massage  of  the  limbs 
during  decomposition.  In  illustration  of  these  facts  the  followin^^ 
experiment  by  Greenwood  may  be  cited :  During  decompression  from 
-f75  pounds  pressure  in  95  minutes  "Greenwood  flexed  and  extended 
all  the  limb  joints  at  frequent  intervals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
knees.  Subsequently  pain  and  stiffness  were  experienced  in  the 
knees  and  nowhere  else."  In  another  experiment  the  knees  also  were 
flexed  and  no  pain  was  felt. 

But  even  in  the  parts  with  active  circulation,  the  gas  in  the  tissues 
may  lag  considerably  behind  that  in  the  blood,  even  when  the  decom- 
pression has  been  proj)erly  controlled.    This  has  been  very  deveriy 
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shown  by  Leonard  Hill  in  the  case  of  the  kidney.  The  "  tissue  "  gas 
in  this  case  can  be  taken  as  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  urine,  by  ana- 
lyzing which,  therefore,  at  different  stages  of  decompression,  the  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen,  over  which  it  should  be  at  the  external  pressure,  can 
be  ascertained.  Hill  and  his  coworkers  have  found,  on  decompression 
from  -J-30  pounds  by  two  stages  to  zero,  that  a  considerable  super- 
saturation  existed.  To  expel  this  excess  of  nitrogen  the  effect  of 
breathing  oxygen  was  tried,  and  it  was  very  definitely  shown  that 
the  dissolved  nitrogen  could  be  lowered  to  one-quarter  the  normal 
amount.  '^  The  results  show  that  the  excess  of  nitrogen  can  be  cleared 
out  of  the  kidneys  rapidly  and  completely  by  breathing  oxygen,  and 
this  would  make  it  safe  to  shorten  the  stages  of  decompression  con- 
siderably.^   (L.Hill.) 

When  symptoms  do  appear,  they  can,  in  most  cases,  be  relieved  by 
recompression,  and  all  modem  caisson  works  are  provided  with  a  spe- 
cial chamber  for  this  purpose.  We  need  scarcely  say  anything  about 
this  treatment  here,  as  its  value  is  so  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  although  it  is  most  likely  to  afford  relief  when  applied  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  yet  it  is  often 
efficadous  when  applied  several  days  after  their  onset. 

^Although  the  writer  was  previously  associated  with  Leonard  HUl  in  some 
of  the  work  embodied  in  this  paper,  he  lias  not  been  recently  so  engaged.  The 
pap»  is,  therefore,  in  large  part  a  compilation  from  the  recent  literature,  eape- 
dally  from  Hill's  Caisson  Sickness,  London,  1912,  in  which  full  references  to 
the  work  of  Haldane,  von  Schr^tter,  Keays,  and  others  will  be  found. 
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